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COMMON  GROUND"  refers  to  space,  either  physical 
or  psychological,  about  which  a  variety  of  individ- 
uals with  diverse  backgrounds  hold  similar  feelings 
or  views.  It  is  a  place  where  people 
who  might  otherwise  not  have  much  to  agree 
about  can  find  reasons  to  work  together  and, 
perhaps,  even  come  to  appreciate  the  perspec- 
tives of  others. 

Common  ground  encompasses  places  in 
which  many  of  us  have  a  stake.  Ninety  years 
ago,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  their  elected  representatives,  resolved 
to  set  aside  archeological  sites  on  public  lands 
as  common  ground.  It  was  decided  that  indi- 
viduals ought  not  to  dig  about  haphazardly  in 
ancient  sites,  removing  whatever  caught  their 
fancy  to  keep  or  sell.  To  that  end,  the 
Antiquities  Act,  signed  into  law  on  June  8, 
1906,  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  regu- 
lated excavating  sites  and  collecting  artifacts. 
Such  activity  was  to  be  limited  to  those  with 
the  expertise  to  carry  out  careful,  well-record- 
ed investigations.  Furthermore,  in  order  to 
receive  permission  to  do  so,  investigators  had 
to  commit  to  use  what  they  found  for  public 
benefit.  Investigations  were  to  be  conducted 
view  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,"  which  were 
to  be  set  aside  "for  permanent  preservation  in  public  muse- 
ums." 

Through  the  Antiquities  Act,  Americans  accepted  the 
notion  that  archeological  resources  are  valuable  mainly  for  the 
information  they  represent.  A  few  sites  may  contain  commer- 
cially valuable  artifacts,  but  this  is  not  the  primary  benefit 
derived  from  investigating  them. 

IN  THE  YEARS  SINCE  the  act  was  passed,  public  support 
and  statutory  protection  have  expanded  for  all  kinds  of 
historic  properties,  often  translating  to  preservation  on 
private  lands.  Success  in  preserving  these  sites  requires 
working  closely  with  landowners  as  well  as  employing  regula- 
tools.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for  the  Delta  earth- 
ks,  most  of  which  are  privately  held,  discussed  in  this  issue 
ind. 
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The  world  is  more  complicated  than  it  was  in  1906.  The 
advocates  of  the  Antiquity  Act  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
multitude  of  perspectives  that  now  must  be  considered  in 
making  preservation  truly  a  common  endeavor. 
Increasingly,  consulting  with  Native  Americans 
and  other  ethnic  groups  with  special  relation- 
ships to  archeological  sites  requires  knowledge 
of  ethnographic  approaches  sensitive  to  the 
concerns  of  traditional  cultures.  Often  these 
approaches  are  the  key  to  forging  consensus  on 
how  to  solve  otherwise  intractable  problems — 
in  short,  finding  common  ground. 
In  using  these  words  as  this  publication's  title, 
we  aim  to  underscore  that  while  each  segment 
in  our  audience  has  its  own  perspective,  there  is 
much  in  common.  Our  readers  work  in  federal, 
state,  tribal,  and  local  governments,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  private  firms;  some  work 
abroad.  They  are  land  managers,  curators, 
Native  Americans,  historians,  archeologists, 
and  others.  Yet  the  issues  they  face  cut  across 
the  barriers.  Determining  the  most  appropriate 
way  to  preserve  a  site.  Ascertaining  the  best 
public  interpretation  for  it — or  deciding  that  no 
interpretation  is  best.  Making  these  decisions 
frequently  calls  for  more  than  one  discipline's  expertise.  All 
perspectives  can  contribute  to  the  dialogue. 

BY  SHARING  OUR  EXPERTISE  and  views,  we  make 
them  clearer  to  others.  Clarity  does  not  ensure 
agreement  among  a  diverse  group,  but  it  can  show 
where  our  interests  intersect.  Common  Ground,  like 
its  predecessor  Federal  Archeology,  intends  to  foster  this 
process. 

We  welcome  our  long-time  colleagues  in  ethnography  as  for- 
mal partners  in  this  endeavor.  We  renew  our  commitment  to 
our  other  colleagues,  our  clients,  and  all  our  partners  in  the 
work  of  protecting,  preserving,  and  interpreting  our  common 
ground. 


Francis  F.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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in  the  Public  Interest,  formerly  Federal  Archeology.  The  name  change  arises  from 
the  formal  merger  of  archeology  and  ethnography  here  at  the  National  Park 
Service.  For  this  new  publication,  the  merger  means  even  broader  coverage  of  the  cross-disci- 
plinary partnership  projects  that  for  years  have  been  a  staple  within  our  pages. 

And  starting  with  this  issue,  we'll  be  going  beyond  the  confines  of  the  printed  page.  Our  cov- 
erage of  the  Delta's  Native  heritage  extends  to  a  World  Wide  Web  site  created  to  take  the 
preservation  message  to  the  public.  Visit  the  site  at  http://www.cr.nps.gov.  Look  for  more 
such  links  in  the  future,  both  for  the  general  web  audience  and  for  the  professional  readers 
of  this  publication. 

We  plan  to  serve  our  new  audiences  just  as  well  as  our  loyal  readers  of  old.  Stay  tuned  for 
further  developments  in  coming  issues.  — David  Andrews  and  Joseph  Flanagan,  Editors 
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Digital  Eye  on  Mesa  Verde 

With  help  from  the  Getty 
Grant  Program,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  National  Park 
Service  are  developing  one 
of  the  first  computer-aided 
strategies  to  evaluate  prehis- 
toric architectural  surfaces. 
The  first  subject:  Mug 
House  at  Colorado's  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park. 

The  U-Penn/NPS  team, 
thanks  to  a  $42,350  match- 
ing grant,  are  developing  a 
conservation  plan  for 
Wetherill  Mesa's  stone  ruin, 
known  for  its  painted  plaster 
walls  and  floors — some  of 
the  most  intact  in  the 
Southwest.  The  decoratively 
painted  plaster  of  a  kiva 
there  is  exceptional. 

In  addition  to  formulating 
a  plan  for  the  plaster,  the 
project  is  bringing  together 
land  managers,  conservators, 
archeologists,  and  architects 
to  preserve  ruins  throughout 
the  region. 

The  work  is  phase  two  of  a 
project  that  started  in  the 
summer  of  1994.  Phase  one 
had  the  U-Penn  conserva- 
tion lab  and  the  Park  Service 
researching  past  preservation 
and  analyzing  samples  of  wall 
surfaces.  A  third  phase  will 
see  the  start  of  a  pilot  con- 
servation program  that  will 
include  stabilization. 

NPS  and  the  university 
will  also  join  forces  for  adobe 
and  masonry  preservation  at 
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Student  documents  mud  plaster  of 
kiva  at  Mesa  Verde's  Mug  House. 

a  site  where  preservationists 
have  learned  for  four 
decades — New  Mexico's 
Fort  Union  National 
Monument,  the  largest 
adobe  ruin  in  the  country. 

State  of  the  Artifacts 

Faced  with  the  daunting 
task  of  caring  for  millions  of 
artifacts,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  getting  some 
help  from  computer  technol- 
ogy. The  COE's  Vicksburg 
Waterways  Experiment 
Station  has  developed  a  way 
to  assess  the  Corps'  curation 
picture  online. 

A  database  was  developed 
in  the  wake  of  Corps 
requirements  that  its  dis- 
tricts report  on  how  their 
collections  are  being  curat- 
ed.  The  system's  creators 
developed  standardized  data 
categories  and  scales  for 


measurement  based  on  actu- 
al responses  from  field  tests 
on  162  collections  at  17 
curation  facilities. 

The  database  employs 
easy-to-use  D/base  IV  soft- 
ware. Users  can  be  as  specif- 
ic as  they  wish,  assessing 
parts  of  collections  or  entire 
groups  of  repositories. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Frederick  L.  Briuer, 
Director,  Center  for  Cultural 
Site  Preservation 
Technology,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers, 
Waterways  Experiment 
Station,  3909  Halls  Ferry 
Road,  Vicksburg,  MS  39180- 
6199,  (601)  634-4204,  fax 
(601)  634-2835,  e-mail 
briuerf@ex  1  .wes.army.mil. 

Badlands  Bison  Spawn 
Tribal  Rebirth 

In  1963,  to  help  restore  its 
grasslands  ecosystem,  South 
Dakota's  Badlands  National 
Park  brought  in  3 1  bison, 


the  first  in  its  borders  in  90 
years.  Last  October,  nearly 
200  "excess"  bison  were 
rounded  up  from  the 
Badlands'  63,000-acre  Sage 
Creek  Wilderness.  The 
roundup  has  contributed  to 
the  gradual  rebirth  of  Native 
Americans'  traditional  rela- 
tionship with  the  animal. 

The  bison  were  turned 
over  to  tribes  with  the  help 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux  and  the 
InterTribal  Bison 
Cooperative,  formed  four 
years  ago.  The  purpose  of 
the  cooperative,  says 
Executive  Director  Mark 
Hecker,  is  "to  share  the 
dream  of  buffalo  restoration. 
To  share  the  culture." 

Bison  are  the  dominant 
large  herbivore  of  the 
Badland's  grassy  areas. 
Because  carnivores  like  the 
grizzly  are  no  longer  there  to 
keep  the  population  down, 
the  bison  must  be  managed 
according  to  the  land's  capac- 
ity to  sustain  them.  Typically, 
roundups  take  place  when 
the  herd  tops  500. 

The  tribes  use  the  buffalo 
not  only  for  subsistence,  but 
for  religious  ceremonies  as 
well.  Some  use  the  animals 
to  increase  the  herds  they 
already  have.  The  Taos 
Pueblo  will  breed  the  new 
buffalo  into  their  herd  to 
enhance  its  genetic  pool. 

From  this  roundup,  a  hun- 
dred bison  went  to  the 
Oglala  Sioux,  whose  Pine 
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Ridge  reservation  abuts  the 
park's  south  unit.  The 
remainder  were  given  to 
seven  other  tribes  from 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nebraska. 

For  tribes  such  as 
Nebraska's  Santee  Sioux,  it 
has  been  nearly  100  years 
since  they've  had  buffalo.  "It 
goes  a  lot  deeper  than  just 
an  economic  thing,"  says 
Fred  DuBray  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux.  The 
bison  are  "a  central  element 
of  who  we  are." 

Field  Work  from  Afar 

Designing  and  executing  an 
archeological  survey  tests 
even  seasoned  professionals. 
Weather  and  terrain  aren't 
the  only  challenges. 
Availability  of  staff,  their 
level  of  training,  time,  funds, 


TOPS  ON  THE  BOTTOM:  The  Park  Service  submerged  cultural  resources  unit 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Society  for  Historical  Archaeology  at 
its  annual  conference  in  Cincinnati  on  January  4. 

The  unit — a  team  of  trained  archeologists  and  research  divers  formed 
in  1980  as  a  spinoff  of  the  NPS-run  National  Reservoir  Inundation 
Study — has  set  a  standard  for  excellence  in  non-destructive  archeology 
and  the  preservation  of  submerged  sites.  The  SCRU's  evaluation  of  the 
USS  Arizona  led  to  a  series  of  World  War  II  documentation  projects  car- 
ried out  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  unit  has  also  been  featured  in  National 
Geographic  and  on  ABC,  CBS,  and  the  Discovery  Channel. 

Above,  an  archeologist  approaches  the  paddlewheel  of  the  19th  century 
steamer  Cumberland,  off  Isle  Royale  National  Park  in  Lake  Superior. 


and  fatigue  all  conspire 
against  a  survey's  accuracy. 

Now  a  pair  of  Australians 
may  make  the  job  a  bit  easi- 
er for  the  next  generation  of 
archeologists. 

Charles  Sturt  University 
archeologist  Dirk 
Spennemann  and  World 
Wide  Web  programmer 
Anthony  R  Steinke  have 
developed  an  electronic 
course  to  help  students  hone 


their  skills  without  leaving 
their  desks.  The  two  stress 
that  CICRIT  (computerised 
interactive  cultural  resources 
inventory  training  tool)  is 
not  meant  to  replace 
required  field  work.  Still,  the 
simulation  program  takes 
students  to  some  of 
Australia's  most  rugged  and 
archeologically  rich  terrain, 
Victoria's  Mt.  Wills.  The  tin 
and  gold  boom  of  the  late 


19th  century  brought  mining 
to  the  area,  with  extensive 
logging  and  milling  from  the 
1920s  onwards. 

Students  face  all  the  obsta- 
cles to  an  accurate  survey. 
Defining  too  big  an  area  can 
wear  out  the  staff.  Fielding  a 
large  team  can  complicate 
logistics.  Students  are  also 
penalized  for  days  missed 
due  to  weather  and  sites 
unseen  in  the  rush  to  finish. 

For  more  information, 
contact  Dirk  H.R. 
Spennemann,  Johnstone 
Centre  of  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Heritage,  Charles  Sturt 
University,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Albury  NSW  2640, 
Australia,  e-mail  dspenne- 
mann(acsu. edu.au. 
CICRIT's  internet  address  is 
http://life.csu.edu.au/~dspen 
nem/MTWILLS/CICRITHT 
M. 
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Looter  Gets  Jail  Time  for 
Not  Returning  Artifacts 

On  November  15,  Frederick 
J.  Lindauer  of  Manton, 
California,  was  sentenced  to 
a  two-year  term  in  federal 
prison  for  violating  a  court 
order  to  turn  over  to  author- 
ities Native  American  arti- 
facts that  he  illegally 
removed  from  U.S.  Forest 
Service  land.  Lindauer,  61, 
pled  guilty  in  1989  to  exca- 
vating a  1,400  year-old  Yana 
village  site  in  Lassen 
National  Forest  near  the  Ishi 
Wilderness.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  felony  convictions 
under  the  Archaeological 
Resources  Protection  Act 
(ARPA;  16U.S.C.  470ee). 
He  was  sentenced  to  serve 
60  days  in  jail  and  a  one- 
year  term  of  supervised 
release  and,  as  part  of  a  plea 
agreement,  was  ordered  to 
return  to  the  Forest  Service 
any  Native  American  arti- 
facts in  his  possession. 

Lindauer  was  an  ardent 
collector  of  artifacts,  and 
authorities  believe  his  hobby 
may  have  taken  him  to 
northern  California,  north- 
western Nevada,  and  eastern 
Oregon.  When  Lassen 
National  Forest  archeologist 
James  Johnston  showed  up 
at  Lindauer's  home  in  May 
1990,  he  was  given  some 
2,200  projectile  points  as 


well  as  some  ground  stone 
artifacts. 

But  Johnston  became  sus- 
picious because  the  items 
Lindauer  had  given  him 
were  common,  and  would  be 
of  little  interest  to  either 
archeologists  or  collectors. 
Two  years  later,  his  suspi- 
cions would  be  confirmed. 
In  December  1992,  while 
being  interviewed  by  the  FBI 
on  an  unrelated  matter, 
Lindauer's  estranged  wife 
volunteered  that  her  hus- 
band had  temporarily  hidden 
the  major  part  of  his  collec- 
tion at  a  friend's  house. 

What  Lindauer  had  hidden 
from  authorities  turned  out 
to  be  what  one  witness 
would  later  describe  as  "the 
most  impressive  collection  of 
Indian  artifacts  in  northern 
California,"  including  spear 
points,  beads,  stone  bowls, 
drills,  mortars,  pestles, 
charm  stones,  and  arrow 
shaft  straighteners.  Police 
officers  searching  Lindauer's 
home  as  part  of  a  narcotics 
investigation  photographed 
the  items.  A  local  sheriff's 
deputy  who  had  spent  14 
years  as  an  archeologist  saw 
the  photos,  and  another 
warrant  was  served  on  the 
Lindauer  residence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  artifacts,  authori- 
ties seized  maps  and  pho- 
tographs of  excavation  sites. 
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Above:  Looter's  signature  in 
Lassen  National  Forest;  below: 
some  of  Lindauer's  spoils. 

Dates  written  on  boxes  and 
photos  indicated  that 
Landauer  had  been  looting 
archeological  sites  since  the 
1980s. 

A  federal  grand  jury 
returned  an  indictment 
charging  him  with  felony 
contempt  of  court  for  failing 
to  comply  fully  with  the 
terms  of  his  supervised 
release.  Lindauer's  1989 


conviction  galvanized 
Native  American  groups, 
who  were  unhappy  with 
what  they  considered  a 
lenient  punishment.  Native 
Americans  were  on  hand 
last  November  when  Senior 
U.S.  District  Judge  Milton  L. 
Schwartz  sentenced 
Lindauer  to  the  two-year 
term. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Tom  Hopkins  prosecuted  the 
case.  Charles  J.  Stevens,  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  California,  praised 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  the 
Shasta  County  sheriff's 
department. 

Luck  Runs  Out  for 
Battlefield  Thieves 

As  Civil  War  battles  go,  the 
battle  of  Olustee  was  no 
Gettysburg  or  Shiloh.  But 
the  fight  between  the  5,000- 
odd  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  that  met  here  in 
1864  was  short  and  fierce. 
When  it  was  over,  2,000 
were  dead  and  a  Union 
invasion  of  Florida  was 
thwarted. 

Today,  Olustee  is  a  forlorn 
landscape  of  palmetto  and 
scrub  trees,  a  minor  chapter 
in  the  Civil  War  epic.  And 
yet,  like  Gettysburg  or 
Shiloh,  its  value  to  our  her- 
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itage  is  immeasurable.  That 
is  how  Florida  State  Park 
Ranger  Frank  Loughran 
viewed  it.  Sole  custodian  of 
Olustee  Battlefield  since 
1982,  Loughran  knew  the 
park  inside  out,  had  studied 
every  document  on  the  bat- 
tle. There  was  special  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that,  for 
130  years,  the  battlefield  had 
remained  untouched,  that 
the  testimony  of  its  archeo- 
logical  remains  still  had  vol- 
umes to  speak  about  history. 

That  was  until  Loughran 
began  finding  the  empty 
Marlboro  packs.  Someone 
was  visiting  the  battlefield 
by  night  and  systematically 
dismantling  the  archeologi- 
cal  record  of  the  battle.  A 
cat-and-mouse  game  ensued 
between  Loughran  and  the 
person  he  had  named  "the 
Marlboro  Man."  Night  after 
night,  Loughran  waited  in 
the  woods,  enduring  hungry 
mosquitoes,  hoping  to  catch 
the  man  in  the  act.  One 
morning,  there  were  176 
holes,  each  six  to  eight  inch- 
es deep. 

There  were  a  couple  of 
close  encounters.  On  one 
occasion,  Loughran  sur- 
prised the  thieves  (Marlboro 
Man  was  not  alone),  and 
they  drove  their  vehicle 
through  a  massive  wall  of 
vegetation  and  broke 
through  to  the  highway.  On 
another,  there  was  a  brief 
scuffle,  but  the  looters 
escaped  again. 

Someone  even  began  call- 
ing Loughran  on  the  tele- 
phone, taunting  him,  even 
threatening  his  life. 
Loughran  pleaded  with  him 
to  stop  the  looting.  "You're 
destroying  history,"  he  told 
him,  but  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. Loughran  enlisted  the 


help  of  Jim  Ellis,  a  U.S. 
Forest  Service  officer.  Now, 
Ellis  lay  in  wait  during  the 
night  as  well. 

The  waiting  paid  off.  In 
January  1995,  Ellis  and 
Officer  Don  Pettijohn  of  the 
state  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission  surprised  a 
pair  of  men,  one  of  whom 
fired  a  shot  at  the  officers. 
Both  quickly  surrendered. 
Randall  Edwards,  27,  was 
charged  with  aggravated 
assault  on  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  His  companion, 
Donald  Heiden,  25,  was 
arrested  as  well. 
Investigation  led  to  the 
arrest  of  Edwards'  brother- 
in-law,  Ronald  Allan 
Pearson,  23. 

The  trio  were  part  of  a  ring 
that  sold  stolen  artifacts  on 
the  black  market.  It  is 
believed  that  many  of  the 
artifacts  from  Olustee  had 
been  sold  before  authorities 
caught  up  with  the  group.  In 
Pearson's  bedroom,  stored  in 
handmade  cases,  were  scores 
of  bullets,  buttons,  cannon 
ball  fragments,  and  belt 
buckles.  The  resale  value  of 
the  recovered  artifacts  is  put 
at  $3,100,  but  their  all- 
important  context  is  proba- 
bly lost  forever.  The  friction 
primers  (used  to  ignite  can- 
nons) that  were  excavated 
could  have  yielded  informa- 
tion about  the  positions  of 
artillery  batteries  during  the 
battle. 

The  group  raided  Olustee 
numerous  times,  creeping 
through  the  pine  forests  in 
camouflage  fatigues,  using 
night-vision  goggles  and 
metal  detectors. 

According  to  Lt.  David 
Lee  of  the  Florida  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  Pearson 


recently  declined  a  plea 
agreement  and  was  sched- 
uled for  a  February  trial. 
Lee's  agency  has  taken  the 
lead  in  Florida  in  arrests  for 
archeological  resource  viola- 
tions. In  the  past  six 
months,  they  have  made  six 
felony  arrests. 


archeological  sites  in 
Canyonlands  National  Park 
and  the  Manti-LaSal 
National  Forest.  Digging  for 
artifacts  to  sell  or  trade, 
Shumway  destroyed  the  bur- 
ial site  of  an  Anasazi  infant. 
In  September,  he  pled  guilty 
to  charges  in  another  case: 


Landmark  Sentence  in 
Shumway  Case 

Convicted  looter  Earl 
Shumway  has  received  the 
largest  sentence  ever 
imposed  in  an  archeological 
violation  case.  Described  by 
United  States  Attorney 
Scott  M.  Matheson  as  some- 
one who  "has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  repeat  looter  of 
prehistoric  sites,"  Shumway 
was  sentenced  to  six  and  a 
half  years  in  federal  prison. 

In  August,  a  Utah  jury 
found  Shumway  guilty  of  the 
1991  looting  of  two  remote 


One  of  looter  Shumway 's  many 
stops:  Horse  Rock  Ruin,  Manti  La 
Sal  National  Forest,  Utah. 

illegally  excavating  two 
alcoves  in  the  BLM's  Cedar 
Mesa  Special  Management 
Area  in  southeastern  Utah 
in  1991.  Prehistoric  human 
remains  were  desecrated  in 
that  incident  as  well. 

In  all,  Shumway  was  con- 
victed of  seven  felonies:  four 
counts  of  violating  ARPA, 
two  counts  of  damaging  U.S. 
property,  and  one  count  of 
being  a  felon  in  possession  of 
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a  firearm.  The  Shumway 
case  has  received  national 
attention.  Reporters  were 
present  at  the  sentencing, 
and  local  affiliates  of  ABC, 
CBS,  and  NBC  all  attended 
a  press  conference  after- 
wards. 

Shumway,  who  by  his  own 
admission  has  dug  at  "thou- 
sands and  thousands"  of 
sites,  was  convicted  in  1986 
for  an  ARPA  violation  in 
which  he  took  35  American 
Indian  baskets  along  with 
ceramic  pots,  also  from 
Manti-LaSal  National  Forest. 
Already  serving  time  for  an 
unrelated  burglary,  Shumway 
received  a  two-year  suspend- 
ed sentence  and  five  years 
probation.  The  artifacts  he 
looted  from  Manti-LaSal 
were  estimated  to  have  a 
commercial  value  of  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million. 

Lead  prosecutor  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  Wayne 
Dance — citing  the  desecra- 
tion of  Native  American 
culture  and  heritage  and  the 
fact  that  Shumway  showed 
no  remorse  for  the  many 
graves  and  archeological 
sites  he  has  desecrated — 
argued  for  the  harshest  sen- 
tence possible.  Also  taken 
into  consideration  was 
Shumway's  prior  criminal 
record,  and  a  series  of  letters 
that  were  read,  in  part,  to 
Judge  David  K.  Winder.  The 
Hopi  tribe,  the  Utah  State 
Division  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Utah  state  archeolgist  Kevin 
Jones,  and  DOI 
Departmental  Consulting 
Archeologist  Francis  R 
McManamon  all  sent  letters 
urging  Judge  Winder  to  con- 
sider the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  caused  by  Shumway. 

"Before  you,"  McManamon 
wrote,  "are  nationally  signifi- 


cant examples  of  the 
destruction  of  our  shared, 
non-renewable  cultural  her- 
itage .  .  .  [Shumway]  is  the 
prime  example  of  a  commer- 
cial looter  who  systematical- 
ly has  assaulted  some  of  the 
nation's  most  important  cul- 
tural places." 

In  sentencing  Shumway, 
Judge  Winder  said  the 
humans  whose  graves  had 
been  disturbed  were  victims 
as  well.  The  standard  sen- 
tence for  the  offenses  would 
have  been  51  to  63  months 
in  prison,  which  Winder 
increased  to  78. 

A  partner  of  Shumway's, 
Peter  Verchick,  was  sen- 
tenced February  1  to  four 
months  home  confinement 
and  ordered  to  pay  $3,700 
restitution.  Verchick  pled 
guilty  to  two  misdemeanor 
ARPA  counts  last  summer. 
A  transmitter  on  Verchick's 
ankle  will  signal  authorities 
if  he  ventures  more  than 
150  feet  from  his  home. 
Violation  results  in  immedi- 
ate return  to  custody. 

Verchick's  sentence  is  con- 
sidered strict,  given  that  it  is 
a  first  offense  and  a  misde- 
meanor. According  to  Scott 
M.  Matheson,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  district  of 
Utah,  the  authorities  used 
the  Shumway-Verchick  case 
to  send  a  clear  signal  that 
those  who  rob  archeological 
sites  will  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Matheson  encourages 
the  public  to  use  the  24- 
hour  ARPA  hotline  (1-800- 
722-3998)  to  report  archeo- 
logical resource  crimes  in 
Utah  or  elsewhere. 

President  Backs  Chaco 
Protection 

President  Clinton  signed  an 
act  enhancing  the  protec- 


tion of  archeological  sites 
surrounding  Chaco  Culture 
National  Historical  Park  in 
May.  The  Chacoan  Outlier 
Protection  Act  of  1995  adds 
six  sites  and  over  5,000  acres 
to  the  extensive  complex  of 
related  sites  around  Chaco 
Culture  NHP  that  are  under 
interagency  stewardship. 
Known  as  the  Chaco 
Archaeological  Site 
Protection  System,  the  sites 
are  scattered  across  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Park  Service,  the  BLM,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the 
Navajo  Nation.  The  act  also 
formalized  a  cooperative 
stewardship  program  with 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  Two- 
thirds  of  Chaco's  outlying 
archeological  sites  are  on 
Navajo  land. 

The  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association 
and  the  Archaeological 
Conservancy  honored 
Representative  Bill 
Richardson  (D,  New 
Mexico)  for  his  work  in  get- 
ting the  act  voted  into  law. 
Both  Richardson  and 
Senator  Pete  Domenici  (R, 
New  Mexico)  worked  for 
years  to  get  amendments 
passed  that  would  augment 
the  original  outlier  bill 
passed  in  1980.  According 
to  Dave  Simon,  Southwest 
Regional  Director  ot  the 
NPCA,  the  beefed-up  legis- 
lation also  gives  agencies 
clear  direction  to  avert  the 
destruction  of  the  sites  that 
remain  on  private  land. 

Heritage  at  Risk  Brings 
Action  in  Arizona 

Arizona's  Loma  del  Rio  site, 
a  classic  period  seven-room 
Hohokam  structure  in 
Tempe,  was  recently  the 


focus  of  a  stabilization  pro- 
ject that  brought  together 
the  resources  of  the  Arizona 
Heritage  Fund,  the  City  of 
Tempe,  and  Arizona  State 
University.  The  building, 
which  dates  to  about  1250 
A.D.,  was  under  assault  from 
erosion,  pothunters,  pedes- 
trian traffic,  horseback  rid- 
ers, and  mountain  bikes. 

The  city  of  Tempe  decided 
to  act  to  prevent  further 
damage  until  an  effective 
method  for  preserving  adobe 
is  developed.  Under  the 
direction  of  Arizona  State 
University's  Alfred  Dittert, 
Loma  del  Rio  was  excavated 
from  1984  to  1986.  In  the 
recent  stabilization  effort, 
the  plastic  sheeting  and 
backfill  from  that  excavation 
were  left  in  place.  A  filter 
fabric  was  then  placed  over 
the  backfill,  providing  a 
moisture -resistant  layer 
while  allowing  air  to  circu- 
late through  the  soil.  The 
site  was  then  restored  as 
closely  as  possible  to  its  pre- 
excavation  state. 

Members  of  the 
Hemenway  expedition  of 
1887  were  the  first  to 
encounter  Loma  del  Rio. 
Situated  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  the  structure  was  built 
of  adobe  with  a  masonry 
core.  The  Hohokam  grew 
agave  on  a  series  of  terraces 
built  into  the  hillside.  The 
site  was  surveyed  several 
times  during  the  1960s  and 
'70s. 

The  project  was  complet- 
ed with  a  grant  from  the 
Arizona  Heritage  Fund, 
which  was  matched  by  the 
city  of  Tempe.  Arizona 
State  University's  cultural 
resource  management  office 
conducted  the  project 
under  the  direction  of  Glen 
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Rice.  A  dedication  ceremo- 
ny was  held  October  14-  A 
ramada  and  interpretive 
trail  surround  the  site,  pro- 
viding public  access  while 
minimizing  the  effect  of  foot 
traffic. 

Toll  Continues  in  Custer 
Relic  Saga 

Charles  Snyder,  of  Bowie, 
Maryland,  was  sentenced 
last  August  by  a  U.S.  magis- 
trate in  Kentucky  for  his 
part  in  attempting  to  sell 
artifacts  removed  from 
Custer  Battlefield  National 
Monument  in  Montana. 
Snyder  received  one  year's 
probation,  a  $5,000  fine,  and 
was  ordered  to  return  the 
artifacts  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. The  lead  prosecutor 
was  David  Bunning,  an 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Kentucky. 

Snyder,  who  obtained  the 
artifacts  from  Richard  E 
Maniscalco  in  exchange  for 
Nazi  memorabilia,  tried  to 
sell  them  on  consignment 
through  a  Kentucky  auction 
house.  He  was  caught  when 
he  made  a  deal  to  sell  them 
for  $15,000  to  an  NPS  agent 
posing  as  a  buyer. 

The  U.S.  Cavalry  button, 
bullets,  casings,  belt  buckle, 
arrowhead,  and  other  items 
have  a  curious  history,  one 
that  has  seen  three  people 
wind  up  in  trouble  with  the 
law.  In  1995,  Maniscalco 
was  sentenced  to  one  year's 
probation  and  a  $500  fine 
for  trafficking  in  Native 
American  remains. 
Maniscalco  got  the  artifacts 
from  George  Scott,  a  former 
NPS  seasonal  park  ranger, 
who  excavated  them  from 
the  Custer  battlefield  (see 
spring  1995  issue  of  Federal 
Archeology) . 


Klamath  Tribes  Get  Day  in 
Court 

The  1990  looting  of  Wilson 
Cemetery,  a  Klamath  tribal 
burial  ground  in  Chiloquin, 
Oregon,  has  ended  in  the 
conviction  of  three  men  in 
Klamath  County  District 
Court.  The  trio  planned  to 
sell  Native  American  human 
remains  and  associated 
funerary  objects — cremation 
and  burial  beads — to  finance 
a  methamphetamine  labora- 
tory. The  case  of  State  v. 
Baker  is  a  prime  example  of 
a  Native  American  group 
playing  an  active  role  in  the 
prosecution  process  and 
working  effectively  with  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Gordon  David  Baker,  Jr. 
was  convicted  by  a  jury  on 
eight  counts  of  mutilation 
and  injury  to  Native 
American  graves,  one  count 
of  theft  in  the  second 
degree,  and  one  count  of 
criminal  mischief  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.  His  son,  Shawn 
Baker,  pled  guilty  to  four 
counts  of  grave  mutilation, 
and  Terry  Lee  Schoonmaker, 
an  accomplice,  pled  guilty  to 
one  count  each  of  grave 
mutilation  and  criminal  mis- 
chief in  the  first  degree. 

Instrumental  in  bringing 
the  case  to  a  close  was  the 
cooperation  among  the 
Klamath  tribes,  Klamath  cul- 
tural specialist  Gordon 
Bettles,  the  Wilson  Cemetery 
committee,  the  Lane  County 
sheriff's  office,  the  University 
of  Oregon's  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  the  Oregon 
attorney  general's  office,  the 
Klamath  County  sheriff's 
office,  the  Native  American 
program/Oregon  legal  ser- 
vice, and  the  Oregon  state 
police. 

On  an  October  night  in 


1990,  the  Bakers  and 
Schoonmaker  scaled  the 
fence  that  surrounds  the 
Wilson  cemetery  and  dug 
into  approximately  18 
graves.  The  Klamath  tribes, 
their  culture  and  heritage 
committee,  and  the  Wilson 
Cemetery  committee 
launched  an  aggressive  effort 
to  gather  information.  The 
news  media  were  notified 
and  a  $1,000  reward  was 
offered  for  information. 

Weeks  later,  a  woman 
called  the  Lane  County 
sheriff  with  information 
implicating  Schoonmaker. 
By  mid- 1991,  he  had  turned 
state's  evidence  against  the 
Bakers.  In  return  for  cooper- 
ating with  authorities, 
Schoonmaker  received  two 
months  in  the  Lane  County 
jail  and  two  years  probation. 

Shawn  Baker  entered  a 
guilty  plea  in  November 

1991,  and  was  sentenced  to 
six  months  imprisonment, 
five  years  probation,  a 
$3,500  fine,  and  $1,280  in 
restitution  to  the  tribes. 
Gordon  Baker  was  found 
guilty  by  a  jury  and  sen- 
tenced in  January  1992.  In 
addition  to  his  two-year  sen- 
tence, he  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  tribes  a  $3,500  fine. 

In  1995,  Schoonmaker 
again  tried  to  sell  burial  and 
cremation  beads.  A  Klamath 
tribal  member  notified  the 
tribes,  who  teamed  with 
Oregon  state  police  in  a 
sting  operation. 
Schoonmaker  was  arrested, 
along  with  Ella  Louise  Peden 
and  Lori  Kay  Cvitanovich. 

Schoonmaker  and  Feden 
both  pled  guilty. 
Schoonmaker  was  sentenced 
to  30  days  in  jail  and  was 
ordered  to  pay  $1,200  to  the 
Klamath  tribes.  He  was  fur- 


ther ordered  to  have  no  more 
contact  with  the  tribes  and  to 
stay  out  of  Klamath  County. 
Feden  received  20  days  in  jail 
and  a  $700  fine.  Cvitanovich 
is  set  for  an  April  trial. 

Oregon  Gets  Tough  in  BLM 
Looting  Case 

Jack  Lee  Harrelson,  who  loot- 
ed a  5,000-year-old  site  on 
BLM  land,  has  received  the 
maximum  sentence  under 
Oregon  law  for  an  archeologi- 
cal  resource  violation.  On 
February  6,  Josephine  County 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Lloyd 
O'Neal  sentenced  Harrelson 
to  90  days  in  jail  and  a 
$15,000  Hne. 

For  what  investigators 
believe  was  a  period  of  about 
three  years,  Harrelson  visit- 
ed the  site  in  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  north  of 
Winnemucca,  Nevada.  He 
removed  the  remains  of  two 
young  Native  Americans, 
their  burial  baskets,  and 
associated  funerary  objects. 
The  items  were  subsequently 
discovered  at  Harrelson's 
residence  in  Oregon  when  a 
search  warrant  was  served  by 
the  Nevada  BLM,  the  spe- 
cial investigations  unit  of 
the  Oregon  State  Police  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
under  the  direction  of  the 
Josephine  County  district 
attorney's  office. 

Judge  O'Neal  also  sen- 
tenced Harrelson  to  seven 
years  probation,  ordered  him 
to  pay  $900  to  the  Paiute 
tribe  for  reburial,  and  $3,600 
to  the  district  attorney's 
office  for  prosecution  costs. 

BLM's  Winnemucca  dis- 
trict has  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  $2.1  million  for 
site  remediation,  which 
Harrelson  plans  to  appeal. 
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Legacy  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Moundbuilders 

Preserving  the 
Past  for  the 
Future 


ften  indiscernible  in  the  underbrush,  they  appear  unex- 
pectedly along  the  lower  Mississippi,  jutting  out  of  cotton 
fields,  rising  from  swamps  and  tributary  banks.  The 
Delta's  enigmatic  earthworks — vestiges  of  civilizations 
that  thrived  when  Rome  was  a  village — are  nearly  all 
that's  left  of  an  ancient  story  that  is  all  the  more  fascinating  for  the 
pieces  that  are  missing.  The  mound  sites  loomed  large  when 
Congress  enacted  the  "Delta  initiatives,"  a  package  of  legislative 
actions  intended  to  preserve  the  region's  rich  heritage. 
Ever  since  Europeans  first  saw  them,  the  mounds  have  held  an  allure 
for  relic-hunters,  scholars,  and  the  merely  curious.  Over  the  centuries, 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  speculation  and  controversy,  studied  by 
amateur  and  professional  archeologists  alike.  Now,  spurred  by  the  ini- 
tiatives, the  National  Park  Service  is  conducting  a  first-of-its-kind  study 
of  the  earthworks  and  their  associated  villages. 
"Ancient  Indian  Architecture  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta"  intends  to 
evaluate  and  synthesize  existing  information  about  the  sites,  to  encour- 
age their  preservation,  promote  research,  and  identify  candidates  for 
an  antiquities  trail  designed  to  encourage  tourism.  The  study  also  aims 
to  foster  a  program  of  public  education  and  interpretation.  This  issue  of 
Common  Ground — along  with  a  sister  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web — 
arose  from  this  intent  (visit  the  site  at  http://www.cr.nps.gov). 
Last  June,  representatives  from  government  agencies,  universities, 
tribes,  and  the  private  sector  convened  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  to 
determine  the  shape  of  the  study.  This  issue  takes  a  look  behind  the 
scenes  at  that  meeting — exploring  a  host  of  issues — as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Delta's  past  moves  quickly  into  the  future. 


1     \l  tW 

For  tribes  such  as  the  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, and  Poarch  Creek,  the  earthworks 
evoke  a  sense  of  heritage  and  spirituality. 
The  mounds  are  both  their  origin  and 
the  place  where  their  ancestors  rest — 
the  journey's  end  and  its  beginning. 

POARCH    BAND    OF    CREEK    INDIANS 
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>>Preserving  a 
Legacy<< 


THE 

CHALLENGES 

Mound  Destruction 

For  generations,  these  ancient  sites  have 
been  plowed,  pilfered,  eroded,  and  built 
over.  According  to  one  estimate,  nearly  90 
percent  have  been  destroyed  since  the 
Europeans  arrived. 

Site  Invisibility 

Concealed  in  overgrowth,  worn  down  to 
unassuming  shapes  along  remote  fields  and 
tributaries,  they  are  the  Delta's  hidden  trea- 
sure. Few  know  they  are  there,  let  alone  what 
they  mean. 

Poor  Documentation 

Information  is  uneven  at  best.  Maps  are  often 
wrong,  sometimes  with  hills  labeled  as  earth- 
works and  earthworks  not  labeled  at  all. 

Lack  of  Awareness 

The  mounds  lack  the  visual  impact  of  the 
Southwest' s  cliff  houses  or  the  Shenandoah's 
battlefields.  To  a  public  unaware  of  what 
they  are — much  less  why  they  are  impor- 
tant— they  appear  to  be  a  collection  of  non- 
descript hillocks. 

Shrinking  Budgets 

Less    money    means    less    of    everything. 
Squeezed  dollars  translate  to  incomplete 
documentation,  insufficient  analysis,  shoe 
string  curation,  and  outdated  exhibits. 


\'ir,;  si  of  an  earthwork  in  the  lower  Mississippi 

valley  as  ii  my  i  iOOs. 

Illiisiuiiii'it  Marlem  Mch 
Design  Interactive  Bureau 


THE  PLAYERS 

Landowners 

To  many  landowners,  a  mound  is  nothing  more  than  high  ground.  Some  have  been  known  to 
destroy  them  simply  to  keep  pothunters  away.  With  most  of  the  earthworks  on  private  land, 
owner  cooperation  is  crucial. 

Avocationals 

Avocationals  have  long  been  active  in  the  area — and  they've  got  leverage.  According  to  one 
Arkansas  archeologist,  "We  wouldn't  have  [parks  at]Toltec  or  Parkin  mounds  if  it  weren't  for  the 
avocationals." 

Universities 

Delta  archeology  has  been  a  staple  at  the  region's  universities  for  decades.  Their  research  and 
expertise  are  essential  to  the  future  of  the  mounds. 

Tribes 

For  many  Native  Americans,  the  sites  are  sacred,  figuring  prominently  in  their  origin  stories. 
Though  tribes  want  the  earthworks  preserved,  many  believe  that  calling  attention  to  them  invites 
their  destruction. 

Government  Officials 

Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  must  be  at  the  forefront  in  preserving  the  Delta.  If  they  all  work 
together,  the  potential  is  enormous.  But  so  is  the  challenge. 


Missi 


ippi 


>  >  Picture  of  a 
Crisis<< 


The  charts  below,  drawn  from  Arkansas,  typify 
the  lower  Delta.  Statistics  are  "best  guesses." 


Who  Owns  the  Mounds? 


Most  earthworks  are  in  private  hands,  which 

MAKES  THEIR  PRESERVATION  A  CHALLENGE.  In 

Arkansas,  there  are  no  tribal  owners. 


THE  PLAN 

Fully  Document  the  Sites 

Adding  to  the  age-old  questions  about  the  mounds  are  the  modern  ones:  Where  and  how  many? 
The  task  facing  "Ancient  Indian  Architecture" — the  Park  Service  study  of  the  mounds — is  to 
draw  a  picture  from  fragments. 

Identify  the  Threats 

The  only  way  to  save  these  sites  is  to  single  out  the  threats  and  plan  accordingly. 

Pool  Resources 

No  group  can  do  it  alone.  The  power  to  halt  the  destruction,  to  preserve  this  vital  chapter  in  the 
continent's  history,  lies  in  sharing  the  tools.  In  short,  cooperation. 

Enhance  Education,  Preservation 

The  public  won't  act  if  it  doesn't  care.  When  people  know  what  they  stand  to  lose,  preservation 
will  follow. 

Foster  Tourism,  Economic  Development 

Research  and  interpretation  could  come  together  in  an  antiquities  trail — a  network  of  engaging, 
well-interpreted  sites  across  the  Delta.  The  potential  result:  heightened  public  awareness, 
healthier  local  economies. 


Likelihood  of  Mound  Damage, 
By  Culprit 


Earthworks  are  seldom  destroyed  by  one 
agent  acting  alone.  in  arkansas,  as  the 
graphic  shows,  most  have  been  damaged 
by  agriculture  and  looting  as  well  as 
construction.  damage  has  been  severe  at  20 
percent  of  the  state's  1,084  sites,  with  only 
2  remaining  relatively  intact. 

Excavation,  despite  the  information  it  yields, 
ultimately  destroys  sites.  arche0l0gists 
increasingly  employ  non-destructive  tools 
like  ground-penetrating  radar. 

Data  courtesy  Arkansas  Archeological 
Survey. 
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the  daunting  task  of  assessing  the 
ancient  earthworks  of  the  lower 
mississippi  delta 

Most  of  the  mysteries  that  perplexed  early  antiquari- 
ans HAVE  BEEN  SOLVED.  TODAY  THE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE 
MOUNDS  ARE  DIFFERENT.  WE  KNOW  THEY'RE  OUT  THERE,  BUT 
WHERE?   And   how   many?   A  FIRST-OF-ITS-KIND   study— 

Sr 

INVOLVING  FOUR  STATES,  A  LONG  LIST  OF  AGENCIES,  AND  PRE- 
EXISTING RESEARCH  THAT'S  ALL  OVER  THE  MAP — ATTEMPTS  TO 
PULL  TOGETHER  THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  DELTA'S  PREHISTORY. 


Aerial  view  of  Emerald  Mound,  November  8, 1958.  don  ■>■..»  k/xi-s  natch. 


n  the  afternoon  of  June  26th,  1995,  the  Southeast  Archeological 
Center  of  the  National  Park  Service  formally  initiated 
"Ancient  Indian  Architecture  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta:  A 
Study  of  Earthworks"  with  a  two-day  workshop  attended  by 
representatives  of  government  agencies,  tribes,  academia,  and  the  private  sector.  The 
study,  part  of  the  National  Park  Service  effort  to  investigate  Native  American  earthworks 
in  the  lower  Delta,  arose  out  of  the  California  Desert  Lands  Protection  Act  of  1994,  now  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  simply  "the  Delta  initiatives."  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  identify 

Determining  a  Site's  Significance 

The  evaluative  criteria  were  divided  into  six  major  categories, 
each  with  numerous  secondary  elements.  At  the  broadest  level, 
the  evaluation  was  to  consider  each  site's:  1)  eligibility  to  join  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  or  become  a  National 
Historic  Landmark,  2)  research  potential,  3)  importance  to  cur- 
rent-day Native  Americans,  4)  interpretive  value.  5)  condition 
and  threats  to  its  preservation,  and  6)  "other  benefits"  from 
preservation. 

National  Register  and  National  Historic  Landmark  Eligibility 

Eligibility  is  to  an  extent  moot  since  the  four  states  consider  all 
ancient  mounds  to  be  candidates  for  the  National  Register. 
Therefore,  a  site's  ability  to  address  other  aspects  of  the  cultural 
milieu — past  and  present — needs  to  be  ascertained  to  rank  it. 

Research  Potential 

It  was  fairly  obvious  to  all  parties  that  each  state's  archeological 
plan  was  key  to  determining  a  site's  research  potential.  It  was  also 
clear  that  input  should  be  sought  from,  among  others,  the  at- 
large  archeological  community,  tribes,  federal  and  state  land 
managers,  and  avocationals.  The  workshop  did  not  address  how 
to  exchange  information  among  them,  but  a  symposium  was  held 
in  November  at  the  Southeastern  Archaeological  Conference  in 
Knoxville  and  this  issue  of  Common  Ground  was  planned. 

Native  American  Values 

In  some  ways,  the  Delta  initiatives  are  at  odds  with  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  Native  American  peoples,  who  prefer  that  the 
sites  be  left  alone,  undisturbed  by  any  investigation  or  interpre- 
tive program.  Nonetheless,  tribes  want  to  protect  these  sites  from 
destruction,  a  goal  they  share  with  other  workshop  participants. 
The  need  to  continually  consult  with  Native  Americans,  and  to 
consider  their  values,  was  a  theme  throughout  the  workshop  in 
regard  to  all  aspects  of  the  study. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  ranking  earthworks  by  their 
sacred  value  is  a  non  sequitur  since  all  are  equally  sacred  to 
Native  Americans.  Clearly,  many  other  factors  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  ongoing  consultations  with  tribes  regarding  alterna- 
tives for  preserving  endangered  sites  or  interpreting  them  to  the 
public. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  sought  and  welcomed  the 
input  of  the  tribal  community  in  this  study.  Tribes  were  sent  let- 
ters and  information  packets  soliciting  their  involvement  in 
planning    and   review.    Sadly,    only    representatives    of    the 


earthwork  sites  and  evaluate  their  significance.  The  objective  is 
to  foster  their  preservation  and  research  potential,  while  encour- 
aging their  inclusion  in  a  heritage  corridor  called  for  by  the  act. 
The  study  also  aims  to  aid  in  future  research  projects,  provide 
land  managers  with  information  to  confer  with  Native 
Americans  on  protecting  ceremonial  sites,  and  initiate  educa- 
tional programs.  Increased  tourism  and  economic  develop- 
ment— along  with  heightened  public  appreciation  of  the  region's 
archeology — are  also  envisioned  as  potential  benefits. 

The  center  had  been  instructed  to  submit  a  final  report  this 
June.  Consequently,  we  are  using  existing  data  primarily;  no  field 
research  is  planned  other  than  site  visits. 

The  study  is  focusing  on  the  period  from  ca.  4500  B.C.  through 
ca.  A.D.  1700  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  western 
Tennessee.  The  study  team  is  identifying  sites  through  archival 
research  including  but  not  limited  to  state  master  site  files  and 
the  published  and  "gray"  literature,  and  by  canvassing  the  pro- 
fessional and  lay  archeological  communities  and  tribes.  The  study 
is  being  done  in  coordination  with  the  state  historic  preservation 
offices,  state  archeological  surveys,  archeological  research  cen- 
ters in  institutions  of  higher  education  inside  and  outside  the 
Delta,  and  other  federal  agencies  with  land  managing  responsi- 
bilities in  the  region. 

The  study  plans  to  produce:  (1)  a  technical  report,  including  a 
synthesis  and  overview  on  earthwork  sites;  (2)  an  inventory  of 
the  sites  identified  in  both  a  hard  copy  format  and  as  an  elec- 
tronic database;  (3)  an  atlas  of  the  sites,  also  in  hard  copy  and 
electronic  format;  and  (4)  publication  and  outreach  products. 

Launching  the  Study 

The  Vicksburg  workshop  was  planned  with  very  specific  goals  in 
mind.  These  were  to:  1)  establish  criteria  to  rank  earthwork  sites 
with  regard  to  their  significance,  interpretability,  preservation, 
etc.;  2)  identify  the  kinds  of  data  needed  to  do  the  ranking;  3) 
establish  the  types  of  maps  and  illustrations  needed;  and  4)  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  exchange  information  among  the  interest- 
ed parties. 

The  attendees  (see  sidebar,  page  20)  divided  into  three  groups. 
One  established  the  criteria.  Another  identified  the  data  needed. 
A  third  determined  the  nature  of  the  atlas. 

The  groups  deliberated  for  three  hours,  presenting  their  find- 
I  he  next  morning  to  the  reassembled  attendees,  who  made 
additional  comments.  The  final  recommendations  are  summa- 
rized below. 
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Excavation  at  Emerald  Mound,  October  1948. 

Mississippi  band  of  Choctaw,  the  Chitimacha  tribe  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  Tunica-Biloxi  tribes  of  Louisiana  have  responded  so  far. 
As  of  this  writing,  we  still  have  not  received  replies  from  the 
Quachita  Indians  of  Arkansas,  the  Coushata  tribe  of  Louisiana, 
or  the  Caddo,  Osage,  Quapaw,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw  tribes 
of  Oklahoma. 

Interpretation 

Judging  a  site's  interpretive  potential  means  examining  many  fac- 
tors. The  phenomenon  of  earthwork  construction  has  to  be 
looked  at  across  the  region,  so  that  interpretive  plans  represent 
different  time  periods,  socio-cultural  contexts,  and  functions. 
Existing  presentations  have  to  be  reviewed  for  information  gaps 
and  sites  appraised  in  terms  of  accessibility,  visibility,  state  of 
preservation,  and  so  on. 

Preservation 

The  Delta  legislation  clearly  intends  to  promote  protection  of 
endangered  sites.  This  requires  assessing  a  site's  current  condi- 
tion as  well  as  any  impending  threats  to  it.  Decisions  about 
preservation  strategies  have  to  weigh  this  information  along  with 
the  other  variables  discussed  here. 

Other  Benefits 

Lastly,  the  work  group  agreed  that  "other  benefits"  from  a  course 
of  action  (e.g.,  preservation  or  interpretation  of  a  site)  have  to  be 
included  in  the  evaluation  process.  These  benefits  could  include 
preserving  scenic  vistas  or  enhancing  local  economies. 

Partnerships  should  be  struck  among  all  who  might  benefit,  to 
share  the  costs  as  well  as  the  rewards.  Although  not  addressed 
during  the  workshop,  clearly  the  evaluations  must  consider  pos- 
sible negative  results,  like  the  loss  of  endangered  species  owing  to 
increased  tourist  traffic. 


Evaluating  Site  Inventories  and  Databases 

In  preparing  for  the  workshop,  a  prototype  database  was  designed 
in  anticipation  of  the  evaluation  criteria,  as  a  starting  point  in  dis- 
cussions of  data  structures  and  fields.  The  group  started  by  dis- 
cussing the  inadequacies  of  state  databases,  the  problems  of  acquir- 
ing and  integrating  data  from  different  sources,  and  the  fact  that 
the  database  developed  for  the  study  would  have  a  limited  purpose. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  databases  maintained  by  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  did  not  contain  much  of 
the  needed  information.  Clearly,  developing  a  database  for  the 
study  would  help  address  the  many  inadequacies  in  archeological 
databases  currently  available  to  the  scientific  community  and 
state  agencies.  It  was  stressed,  however,  that  the  study  database 
would  not  correct  all  the  problems.  Limited  resources  and  a  rela- 
tively short  timetable  precluded  collecting  information  not  read- 
ily available  in  extant  databases,  the  published  literature,  or  eas- 
ily accessed  unpublished  records. 

The  discussions  underscored  that  information  better  obtained 
and  evaluated  with  GIS  analysis  (such  as  local  poverty  levels  and 
road  accessibility)  would  not  be  incorporated  into  the  database. 
A  separate  effort  is  being  carried  out  to  develop  GIS  datasets  and 
maps  using  Arclnfo  and  Arc  View  software. 

The  role  of  GIS  was  discussed  only  briefly.  It  was  mentioned, 
however,  that  appropriate  GIS  datasets  would  be  assembled. 
Primarily  this  means  seeking  out  existing  datasets  rather  than 
compiling  new  ones.  Toward  these  ends,  DEM,  DLG,  and  Tiger 
data  files  have  been  purchased.  For  map  production,  the  com- 
mercial First  St.  and  ArcUSA  datasets  have  also  been  acquired, 
although  copyright  restrictions  bar  distributing  them. 

There  is  a  high  likelihood  that  many  of  the  sets  already  exist  in 
one  fashion  or  another  at  the  state  and  federal  agencies  that  use 
such  data,  without  copyright  restrictions.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  datasets  that  may 
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Letters  of  invitation  to  the  workshop  were  sent  to  over  90  feder 
state,  and  tribal  representatives,  along  with  several  other  interested 
persons.  01  these,  30  attended,  representing  the  private  sector  as  well 
as  the  following: 

Arkansas  Archeological  Survey 

The  Chilimacha  Tribe  oi  Louisiana 

Louisiana  Division  ol  Archaeology 

The  Mississippi  Band  oi  Choctaw  Indians 

Mississippi  Department  ol  Archives  and  History 

Mississippi  State  University 

Northeastern  Louisiana  University 

Tennessee  Division  oi  Archaeology 

University  oi  Memphis 

University  oi  Southern  Mississippi 

University  oi  Southwestern  Louisiana 

U.S.  Army  Corps  ol  Engineers 

U.S.  Bureau  ol  Land  Management 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

National  Park  Service 

John  Ehrenhard  (Chief,  Southeast  Archeological  Center) 

Guy  Prentice  (Principal  Investigator,  Southeast  Archeological  Center) 

Bob  Belous  (Superintendent,  North  Cascades  National  Park) 

Veletta  Canouts  (Deputy  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography  Program) 

Bob  Dodson  (Superintendent,  Natchez  Trace  Parkway) 

Paul  Hartwig  (Desk  Officer,  Gulf  Coast  Cluster) 

Bennie  Keel  (Regional  Archeologist,  Southeast  Archeological  Center) 

Bill  Nichols  (Superintendent,  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park) 

George  Smith  (Chief  of  I&E,  Southeast  Archeological  Center) 


fill  the  study's  needs.  Once  it  becomes  widely  known  what  the 
Park  Service  is  doing,  it  is  hoped  that  other  agencies  will  provide, 
or  perhaps  share  in  preparing,  CIS  datasets  of  common  interest. 
These  could  then  be  distributed  to  other  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies without  restrictions. 

The  greatest  concern  among  workshop  participants  appeared  to 
be  with  ensuring  the  quality  of  data,  which  remains  an  issue.  One 
difficulty  is  that  different  information  can  be  suspect  for  different 
reasons.  A  mound  location  can  be  suspect  because  the  mound 
may  not  be  cultural  in  origin.  Or  the  map  recorder  may  not  have 
been  able  to  locate  his  or  her  position  accurately,  or  may  have 
entered  coordinates  incorrectly  in  the  database. 

Evaluating  these  possibilities  requires  asking  different  questions 
of  the  data,  and  having  done  so,  judging  their  quality  as  high, 
medium,  or  poor.  In  many  cases,  this  is  still  subjective.  If  only  the 
problem  were  limited  to  site  location  alone,  but  it  also  extends  to 
cultural  and  time  period  affiliations  assigned  on  the  basis  of  artifact 
types  (or  lack  thereof) ,  radiocarbon  dates  (or  lack  thereof) ,  lack  of 
up-to-date  information  on  the  site  and  pending  threats  to  it,  etc. 

Mow  does  one  formulate  indices  to  evaluate  an  individual's 
ability  to  locate  sites  on  a  map,  identify  ceramic  types,  assign  cul- 

nral  affiliations,  etc.?  How  does  one  rank  a  site  when  the  accu- 

ts  location  is  considered  "high"  but  the  cultural  affiliation 

sect  because  the  researcher  has  questionable  abilities  and 


pending  threats  have  not  been  evaluated  in  10  years? 

In  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  this  issue,  a  quality  table  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  database  to  accommodate  very  coarse 
evaluations  of  accuracy.  At  a  future  date  and  subject  to  prior 
review,  concise  criteria  will  be  adopted  by  which  sites  will  be 
assigned  to  "high,"  "medium,"  "low,"  and  "none"  confidence  lev- 
els. This  process  will  no  doubt  identify  some  of  the  more  suspect 
information,  but  confidence  with  quality  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem. 

Nature  of  the  Atlas 

The  atlas  work  group  came  to  several  conclusions  that,  by  and 
large,  left  few  issues  to  be  resolved.  Because  of  the  sensitive  nature 
of  the  archeological  resources,  it  was  concluded  that  maps  in  the 
final  report  should  be  scaled  so  that  the  public  cannot  ascertain  a 
site's  exact  location.  Specific  locational  information  should  be 
kept  in  an  electronic  format  available  on  a  need  to  know  basis 
only.  Thematic  maps  prepared  for  the  final  report  should  reflect 
the  classification  schemes  developed  to  evaluate  site  significance, 
which  can  be  anticipated  to  include  different  cultural  periods, 
earthwork  types,  and  internal  spatial  organizations  (presumably  as 
a  result  of  different  ideological  and  environmental  factors) . 

With  regard  to  this  latter  group,  it  was  suggested  representative 
site  plans  and  environmental  settings  be  included  in  the  report. 
The  work  group  also  recommended  including  maps  showing  sur- 
veyed and  unsurveyed  portions  of  each  state,  the  former  distrib- 
ution of  destroyed  earthworks  versus  those  that  remain,  site  dis- 
tributions relative  to  public  transportation  routes,  publicly  owned 
earthwork  sites,  and  currently  interpreted  sites.  It  was  suggested 
that  illustrative  examples  of  Native  American  material  culture  be 
included  in  the  report,  but  it  was  also  recommended  that  per- 
mission be  sought  from  tribes  before  doing  so. 

The  largest  issue  regarding  cartographic  materials  concerns  sites 
on  private  lands.  Several  landowners  were  upset  with  the  Park 
Service  brochure  "Lower  Mississippi  River  Valley:  Nile  of  the  New 
World."  They  had  not  been  consulted  about  having  mound  sites 
on  their  lands  identified,  and  were  concerned  that  readers  might 
assume  that  all  sites  shown  were  open  to  the  public.  The  work- 
shop participants  also  noted  several  errors  in  the  brochure. 

The  question  was,  should  private  lands  be  illustrated  in  the 
report?  If  so,  how  to  avoid  confusion  with  public  lands  open  to 
visitation?  It  was  initially  suggested  that  owner  permission  be 
obtained  before  including  specific  site  information.  But  this 
would  be  an  immense  task  given  the  report's  due  date,  and  with- 
holding such  information  would  cause  unwanted  consequences 
such  as  misinterpretation  of  site  distributions. 

Given  the  problem's  sensitive  nature,  it  has  been  decided  to 
include  all  known  sites  in  the  study  universe,  but  to  portray  the 
information  in  a  way  that  will  minimize  the  negative  conse- 
quences. Again,  one  method  is  to  map  at  a  large  scale  so  that 
locations  are  too  imprecise  for  the  public  to  ascertain  their 
whereabouts.  Omitting  site  names  from  maps  is  another. 
Distinguishing  private  sites  with  symbols  keyed  to  a  legend  is 
another  means  of  reducing  the  problem.  Making  governmental 
decision-makers  and  planners  aware  of  these  potential  problems 
is,  of  course,  another  route  to  be  pursued. 
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1948  excavation  of  Bynum  Mounds,  along  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in 
Mississippi,  thought  to  have  been  occupied  between  100  B.C.  and  200  A.D. 

On  a  side  note,  the  concerns  with  the  brochure  prompted  John 
Ehrenhard,  chief  of  the  NPS  Southeast  Archeological  Center,  to 
ask  workshop  participants  to  record  the  errors  for  correction  if  it 
is  reproduced.  To  avoid  similar  missteps,  the  illustrations  for  this 
report  will  be  reviewed  for  such  problems  prior  to  publication. 
This  will  also  permit  archeologists  familiar  with  specific  landown- 
er concerns  to  possibly  include  them  in  the  final  report. 

Current  Developments  and  Future  Plans 

The  author,  as  the  study's  principal  investigator,  is  focusing  pri- 
marily on  the  site  inventory  database.  Information  in  the  master 
site  file  databases  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  western 
Tennessee  have  been  converted  to  Microsoft  Access  data  tables 
and  a  true  relational  database. 

Robert  Thorne  and  Michael  Wild  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  are  compiling  and  correcting  mound  site  information 
in  that  state's  master  file.  They  are  finding  that  much  of  the  data 
is  missing  or  erroneous.  Thorne  is  also  preparing  an  overview  of 
earthwork  sites  in  Mississippi  as  one  means  for  understanding 
mound  building  and  developing  the  criteria  to  evaluate  the  sig- 
nificance of  sites.  Jon  Gibson  at  the  University  of  Southwestern 


Louisiana  is  similarly  evaluating  approximately  30  mound  sites  in 
Louisiana's  Ouachita  River  Valley.  Gibson's  efforts  include  an 
overview  of  archeological  investigations  there. 

Compiling  the  study  inventory  is  by  itself  a  daunting  task,  with 
in  the  neighborhood  of  3,130  known  earthwork/mound  sites — 
encompassing  roughly  5,200  mounds — currently  identified  in  the 
combined  master  files  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
western  Tennessee.  Obviously,  collecting  and  organizing  data  for 
the  study  will  require  many  months,  and  to  be  comprehensive, 
the  contributions  of  many  people. 

Fortunately,  various  workshop  participants  and  others  have 
already  volunteered  time  and  effort.  These  examples  of  generos- 
ity and  professionalism  will  need  to  be  repeated  if  the  study  is  to 
meet  everyone's  highest  expectations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  article  will  also  result  in  additional  persons  volun- 
teering their  knowledge,  time,  and  resources  toward  the  study 
and  the  preservation  of  these  all  too  rapidly  vanishing  memorials 
of  America's  past  and  present  cultural  heritage. 

Guy  Prentice,  principal  investigator  for  the  study,  can  be  reached  at 
the  Southeast  Archeological  Center,  2035  East  Paul  Dirac  Drive,  Box 
7,  Johnson  Building,  Suite  120,  Tallahassee,  FL,  32310,  (904)  580- 
3011,  ext.  129,  fax  (904)  580-2884. 
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oger  G.  Kennedy,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  recently  authored  the  book  Hidden  Cities  about  the 
struggle  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  republic  to  understand  the  monumental  architectural  and  archeologi- 
cal  record  of  prehistoric  America.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  finest  intellects  in  the  nation,  the  achievements  of 
American  Indians  were  ignored  in  the  face  of  westward  expansion.  Kennedy's  thesis  is  that  we  have  a  new  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  achievements  of  ancient  Americans,  expanding  our  understanding  of  the 

cultures  that  have  contributed  to  this  nation.  The  following  excerpt  from  Hidden  Cities  suggests  the  future 
— F.P  McManamon,  Chief,  National  Park  Service  Archeology  and  Ethnography  Program 


I 


HE  FIRST  GENERATION 


f  westering  colonizers 
pare  them  for  the  possibility  of 
ancient  cultures  .  .  .  The  traders  had  come  out 
of  the  southern  Carolinas,  and  reached  the 
Mississippi  by  routes  which  happened  to  bypass 
all  the  major  mound  centers.  Though  the 
French  had  been  installed  around  Nashville  for  decades,  in  ter- 
rain full  of  ancient  ruins,  they  did  not  provide  forewarning  of 
massive  archaeology  to  their  competitors  from  Carolina  or 
Kentucky.  They  were  mercantile  folk;  neither  by  training,  incli- 
nation, nor  the  beguilements  of  leisure  were  they  to  be  divertec 
from  their  goods  and  ledgers.  None  of  these  early  merchants  was 
leisured  and  none  seems  to  have  had  time  for  wonder;  so,  from 


the  1680s  until  the  1770s,  antiquity  slumbered  as  commerce  fret- 
ted and  scratched  overhead. 

Antiquity,  it  is  true,  had  only  recently  gone  to  slumber,  as  time 
was  counted  in  the  Valley.  It  had  been  wide  awake  when  in  1539 
a  Spanish  expeditionary  force  led  by  Hernando  De  Soto  hacked 
and  burnt  its  way  through  active  mound-building  cultures  from 
the  Georgia  piedmont  to  the  plains  of  Texas.  But  antiquity  was 
silenced  soon  enough.  The  would-be  conquistadors  who  emerged 


Late  19th  century  sketch  of  the  Phenard  Mounds,  Arkanas,  by  Cyrus 
bomas.  The  head  of  the  Smithsonian's  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Thomas  could  not  reconcile  the  geometric  precision  of  the  mounds  with  the 
notion  that  they  were  built  by  Indians.  He  later  changed  his  mind. 
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Cyrus  Thomas  illustration  of  mound  site  with  rural  train  station  beyond, 
from  the  late  19th  century. 

into  the  Appalachian  province  from  Florida  left  a  legacy,  though 
they  did  not  establish  colonies.  Their  legacy  was  disease.  After 
their  microbes  thronged  to  accelerate  the  destruction  already 
underway  by  those  already  loosed  by  sailors  and  slavers  along  the 
coast  upon  the  Indians,  who  did  not  have  the  appropriate  anti- 
bodies, an  unbroken  Indian  tradition  of  many  centuries  was 
removed  from  the  scene.  It  had  been  destroyed  not  by  force  of 
arms — De  Soto's  entrada  was  a  failure — but  by  the  silent  insidi- 
ous action  of  European  plagues. 

De  Soto's  was  the  first  force  of  Europeans  to  enter  ...  a  region 
the  British  later  called  "the  Western  waters."  .  .  .  The  Spanish 
interest  in  its  culture  was  limited  to  what  pillage  might  be  gotten 
from  its  temples  and  palaces.  Desoto's  study  of  its  architecture 
did  not  go  beyond  determining  the  best  means  to  storm  its  forti- 
fications. So  his  chroniclers  lavished  little  language  upon 
accounts  which  might  have  forewarned  the  English  or  the  French 
.  .  .  about  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  West.  Not  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  did  some  Euramericans  begin  to  show  real 
curiosity  in  the  history  of  their  land  and  its  peoples. 

Some  of  the  seekers  and  invaders  who  entered  under  the  flags 
of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  were  pinkish  in  skin  tone,  others 
brownish  or  blackish.  Some  were  free,  some  slaves,  some  inden- 
tured servants  or  slaves  for  a  term.  The  pinkish  ones,  masters  or 
servants,  discerned  themselves  as  distinguished  by  skin  color  from 
the  darker  people  among  them,  whether  slave  or  free,  and  from 
the  people  already  present  in  the  valley.  The  races  were  then  said 
to  be  White,  Black,  and  Red,  though  of  course  not  a  single  person 
so  described  was  or  is,  in  fact,  white,  black,  or  red.  The  color 
artificial,  but  within  it  were  categorized  people  of  an 
i  >f  colors.  Rewards  and  penalties  were  meted  out 
i  than  occupancy  of  one  or  another  of  those 


artificial  categories.  One  of  our  pri- 
mary themes  will  be  how,  in  the 
valley,  these  people,  newcomers 
and  those  who  had  been  there  for 
thousands  of  years,  played  out  their 
prejudices  about  each  other. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  Founding 
Fathers,  the  word  "African"  was  vir- 
tually a  synonym  for  slave,  and 
"Indian"  or  "Red  Indian"  nearly 
synonymous  with  "savage."  But 
not  all  of  them  thought  this  way, 
and  none  of  them  thought  so  all 
the  time.  Many  were  better  and 
more  broadly  educated,  less  preju- 
diced and  more  conscious  of  their 
opportunities,  than  they  have  been 
said  to  be  by  most  of  their  biogra- 
phers. Especially  during  the  Jim 
Crow  period  of  American  history, 
from  the  1880s  through  the  1940s, 
it  was  conventional  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Founders  on  racial  matters  shriveled  to  the  crabbed 
understanding  of  those  who  were  then  writing  about  them. 
Probably  this  was  because  it  was  embarrassing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Founders  might  have  felt  obligations  and  opportunities 
upon  which  they  failed  fully  to  act.  Besides,  if,  during  that  unhap- 
py phase  in  American  life,  their  foiled  aspirations  were  too  strong- 
ly presented,  there  was  the  uncomfortable  possibility  that  the  his- 
torians' own  contemporaries  might  be  induced  to  be  as  bold  in 
their  thinking  as  the  Founders  actually  were. 

But  that  acknowledgement  is  required  of  us:  the  Founders  had 
set  out  to  create  a  "New  Order  in  the  Universe" — so  they  pro- 
claimed on  their  Great  Seal.  They  had  hoped  that  their  new 
nation  might  have  been  freed  of  the  prejudices  and  superstitions 
of  Europe.  But  the  revolutionary  generation  was  disappointed; 
the  power  of  old  vices  was  not  broken. 

By  the  end  of  the  patriarchy  of  George  Washington  (1789-1797), 
the  Founders,  most  ruefully  President  Washington  himself, 
acknowledged  that  those  vices  were  so  ingrained  that  they  were 
not  purged  merely  by  a  change  of  government.  Human  slavery, 
for  instance,  seemed  fixed  ineradicably  within  the  American  sys- 
tem. And  though  the  West  offered  a  second  chance,  the 
Founders  were  not  so  young  as  they  had  been  in  1776  when 
things  seemed  simpler. 

A  second  theme  of  this  work,  extending  from  the  first,  is  that  in 
the  West  the  Founding  Fathers  missed  a  great  opportunity.  A 
third  is  that  they  knew  it.  This  book  has  been  written  because  I 
believe  that  we,  too,  have  an  opportunity  and  that  we  must  not 
fail  in  it.  We  are  likely  to  do  better  if  we  know  what  some  of  them 
attempted,  and  why  they  failed.  The  time  has  come  for  another 
mighty  effort  to  fulfill  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Founders  in 
the  central  valley  of  North  America,  where  they  glimpsed  the 
possibility  of  a  work  of  redemption. 

They  had  the  benefit  of  a  shock  of  discovery.  In  few  instances 
in  human  history  has  architecture  been  so  important  in  altering 
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Cyrus  Thomas'  view  of  the  Gardener  Mound  in  Arkansas. 

the  impression  of  the  nature  of  one  people  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
The  Founders  had  not  anticipated  that  they  would  find,  in  the 
West,  large,  sophisticated,  and  ancient  work,  performed  by  the 
kind  of  people  still  resident  there. 

That  architectural  evidence  was  too  obtrusive  to  be  ignored. 
The  new  cities  of  the  central  valley — Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Marietta,  Portsmouth,  Lexington,  Pittsburgh,  Natchez,  and 
Nashville — had  to  be  built  by  clearing  away  evidence  of  older 
ones.  In  the  countryside  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
earthen  reminders  of  prior  habitation;  there  still  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  shock  of  these  discoveries  forced  upon  the  Founders 
the  possibility  that  Indians  were  not  all  savages. 

Since  the  Indians  were  other,  and  yet  obviously  human,  it  was 
not  difficult  for  some  of  the  Founders,  especially  George 
Washington  and  Albert  Gallatin,  to  open  their  minds  to  the  pos- 
sibilities presented  by  the  presence  of  Blacks,  also  other  but 
human.  Even  Thomas  Jefferson's  French  friends  insisted  that  the 
Blacks,  though  enslaved,  were  fully  human. 

The  Founders  knew  nothing  of  ancient  Africa  outside  of  a  little 


they  were  acquainted  with  ancient  America  they  might  have 
enlarged  their  sense  of  Negro  possibility  considerably  farther — 
and,  by  extension,  their  apprehension  of  what  other  darker- 
skinned  people,  such  as  ancient  Americans,  might  have  done. 
But  they  were  neither  so  fortunate  nor  so  bold.  We  are  so  fortu- 
nate, and  we  may  be  so  bold.  Knowledge  of  the  past  may  help 
alter  the  present. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  Founders  did  not  consume  all  possible 
salutary  surprises  about  American  antiquity.  Some  startling  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  us.  Much  has  been  learned  in  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s  about  our  predecessors  in  the  Great  Valley,  much 
that  still  imparts  the  thrill  which  encouraged  the  Founders  to 
make  the  new  beginning  they  promised  themselves  and  the 
world. 

And  we  may  try  again. 

From  Hidden  Cities:  The  Discovery  and  Loss  of  Ancient  North 
American  Civilization  by  Roger  G.  Kennedy.  Copyright  1994  by 
Roger  G.  Kennedy.  Reprinted  with  permission  of  The  Free  Press,  a 
division  of  Simon  &  Schuster. 
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^^00  e  have  carried  on  the  Green  Corn 
Ceremony, "  says  the  84-year-old  tribal  elder. 
"We  kept  all  the  sacred  ceremonies  going . . . 
Sometimes  we  feel  like  we  're  just  hanging  on, 
but  always  the  new  generation  came 
through. "  Hers  is  just  one  voice  that  Penny 
Jessel,  a  Cherokee  of  Shawnee  descent, 
heard  in  speaking  to  tribes  across  the  Delta. 
What  she  found  is  that  the  mound  cultures 
are  still  very  much  alive  among  Native 
Americans  with  roots  in  the  lower  Mississippi. 


THE  WHITE  RACCOON  IS  A  RARE  ANIMAL. 

He  doesn't  look  like  the  other.  If  you  ever  run  into  a 
white  raccoon,  you  will  return  to  where  you  come 
from."  Addie  George,  an  84-year-old  Yuchi  woman,  is 
telling  a  parable  of  hope  and  reclamation.  It  is  a  Yuchi 
parable,  but  it  speaks  of  something  that  is  common  to 
those  Native  Americans  who  still  feel  the  ancient  spir- 
itual pull  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  their  place  of  origin. 

There  is  an  Indian  movement  in  progress,  and  its 
focus  is  reclaiming  all  that  is  Indian.  Who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  built  the  mounds  on 
the  rich  alluvial  soil  that  lines  the  Mississippi  River? 
The  answer  is  a  journey  across  time,  place,  and  mem- 
ory. 

In  Louisiana,  the  Chitimacha  are  surrounded  by 
reminders  of  their  legacy.  Roslynn  McCoy,  the  tribe's 
director  of  cultural  and  historical  research,  says  about 
the  mounds,  "There  are  thousands  of  them. 
Everywhere.  They're  everywhere  around  here.  You 
can  see  them  in  the  canefields.  You  can  tell  by  the 
shells  on  the  ground,  too.  Chip  [Louisiana  state 
archeologist  Charles  McGimsey]  has  taught  us  what 
to  look  for  .  .  .  about  25  miles  from  here  there's  this 
mound  that's  higher  than  our  ceiling.  Beautiful." 

Working  with  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  private 
firms,  the  Chitimacha  are  rediscovering  their  past. 
The  tribe  has  applied  for  a  historic  preservation  grant 
to  identify  all  the  archeological  sites  in  its  traditional 
homeland — part  of  south-central  and  all  of  southeast- 
ern Louisiana.  Both  cultural  tradition  and  research 
indicate  that  the  Chitimacha  buried  their  dead  on  the 
mounds  into  the  1920s,  and  possibly  as  late  as  1940. 

McCoy  says  that  traditional  Chitimacha  ways  "are 
starting  to  come  back.  Prayers,  burning  tobacco  and 
sage.  It's  acknowledging  the  ancestors.  When  [they] 
visit  the  mounds  [they]  make  sure  [they]  do  that." 

The  desire  to  reaffirm  tribal  identity  is  evident 
among  many  tribes  with  connections  to  the  mounds. 
Says  Bill  Day,  director  of  Tunica-Biloxi  cultural  and 
historic  preservation,  "The  Tunica-Biloxi  .  .  .  built  a 
replica  of  a  temple  [ceremonial]  mound  and  a  muse- 
um in  anticipation  of  receiving  items  robbed  from 
Tunica  graves  in  the  1950s.  The  so-called  "Tunica 
Treasure,"  thought  to  be  the  world's  largest  collection 
of  Indian  and  European  artifacts  from  the  17th  centu- 
ry, were  kept  at  Harvard  for  ten  years.  By  the  time  the 
grave  goods  had  been  returned,  they  were  nearly 
destroyed  due  to  improper  storage  and  lack  of  conser- 
vation. The  tribe  .  .  .  was  not  in  a  financial  position 
to  undertake  the  restoration.  So  they  purchased  two 
salvaged  refrigerated  semi-trailers  and  solicited  pri- 
vate funding  and  donated  equipment.  Professional 
conservators  were  brought  in  to  teach  tribal  members 
how  to  [restore  and  care  for  the  artifacts].  Now  we  do 
all  of  the  conservatory  work  ourselves." 

The  only  human  remains  returned  to  the  Tunica- 
Biloxi,  says  Day,  "were  in  a  box  about  the  size  of  a 
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t  is  said 
that  in  the  begin- 
ning there  were 
two  great  alliga- 
tors, one  red,  one 

blue.  They 
moved  aside  and 

allowed  the 

Tunica  to  pass 

through  into  this 

world.  There  is 

red  mud  here  and 

a  blue  mud,  so 

who  knows?  In 

every  myth  there 

is  an  ounce  of 

truth."  — Bill 

Day 


BILL  DAY  AT  MOUND 
SITE  PURCHASED  BY 
THE  TUNICA-BILOXI. 


cigar  box.  Without  the  bodies  and  [with]  no  way  to 
determine  which  remains  went  with  which  artifacts, 
the  remains  were  buried  within  the  mound  with  the 
museum  on  top  of  the  graves.  It  is  felt  that  the  objects 
are  all  around  those  who  are  buried  there.  The  muse- 
um and  the  artifacts  that  it  houses  are  now  an  educa- 
tional tool  and  a  visual  statement  of  Tunica  affluence 
of  the  past." 

When  Glenda  Galvan  of  the  Chickasaw  nation  speaks 
to  schoolchildren,  she  brings  along  a  cutaway  sketch 
of  a  mound.  "We  explain  to  the  kids  why,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  time,  in  our  homeland,  why  we  had 
the  mounds.  You  can  feel  it  in  the  classroom.  There's 
a  sense  of  dignity  and  a  sense  of  loss.  They  under- 
stand. When  I'm  gone,  the  teacher  can  pick  up  with  a 
textbook  and  go  on."  What  she  tries  to  do,  she  says,  is 
"tell  what  the  textbook  can't  tell." 
Addie  George  describes  Yuchi  history  and  the  deter- 
mination to  preserve  tradition.  "The  sacred  fireplace 
and  [herbs  and  coals]  were  all  carried  to  Oklahoma 
when  they  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears .  .  .  And  they  still 
carry  on  again  with  the  thousand-year-old  fireplace. 
Old  people  worshipped  in  it.  The  children  grow  up  in 
it  and  understand  it.  Those  who  go  away  to  college, 
they  have  lost  out,  they  don't  know  songs,  language, 
and  so  on.  I  am  84  years  old  and  have  been  here  all 
these  years  and  have  seen  all  these  changes.  I  do 
[teach  children]  and  the  grownups  too,  they  come  to 
me  and  ask  me  about  the  language  and  customs.  I 
teach  my  grandchildren.  I  want  my  family  to  know  all 
this." 

To  some  Native  Americans  in  the  Delta,  the  fact  that 
many  mounds  are  on  public  land  won't  stop  them 
from  worshiping  on  them.  "We'll  go  on  public  land," 
says  one.  "We  don't  ask  anybody.  We  just  do  it.  White 
people  have  been  desecrating  graves  for  years — even 
when  there  were  laws  that  said  they  couldn't.  They 
just  went  out  and  did  it." 

The  early  antiquarians  who  studied  American  indige- 
nous people  concluded  that  the  marvelous  race  that 
constructed  the  mounds  had  simply  disappeared,  pos- 
sibly to  Central  and  South  America.  They  believed 
that  the  American  Indians  filled  the  areas  that  the 
"Great  Race  of  Mound  Builders"  had  vacated.  The 
expeditions  of  DeSoto  and  La  Salle,  and  even  Andrew 
Jackson's  army,  were  in  fact  looking  at  that  race.  It 
had  been  forced  to  vacate  its  lands — not  for  other 
Indians,  but  for  Europeans. 

By  1 700,  Georgia,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Yuchi, 
was  overrun  by  Anglo-American  farmers.  The  Yuchi, 
along  with  many  other  affiliates  of  the  Creek 
Confederacy,  were  forced  to  flee.  The  Yuchi  found 
homes  among  the  Creek  and  other  southeastern 
tribes,  but  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  tribal  entity.  The 
remaining  Yuchi  were  one  of  the  tribes  that  was  forced 
to  walk  the  Trail  of  Tears.  This  culturally  distinct 
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group  was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Oklahoma  by  the  U.S.  government. 

"Yuchi  were  moundbuilders  to  begin  with,"  says  Addie 
George.  "The  sacred  burial  mounds  and  the  mounds 
they  lived  on.  I  kind  of  figure  children  would  be  safe 
from  animals  up  high  like  that.  They  would  dig  a  grave 
right  there  where  they  live,  bury  the  dead  and  continue 
living  right  there  on  top  of  it."  With  few  of  them  left 
and  their  language  fading  quickly,  the  Yuchi  display  an 
astonishing  tenacity  to  retain  their  identity.  Valerie 
Harjo  George  claims,  "We  are  under  the  Creek  Nation 
and  have  filed  a  petition  for  federal  recognition,  but  it 
was  denied  because  we  are  already  in  a  federally  recog- 
nized tribe  [Creek].  So  we  are  going  to  file  again." 

"The  Choctaw  carried  the  bones  of  their  dead  with 
them,"  says  E.T.,  a  Choctaw  elder,  relating  a  creation 
tale.  "They  said  the  bones  were  the  treasures  of  their 
people.  They  had  many  heavy  bags  of  bones  with 
them,  since  they  had  been  traveling  for  a  long  time  . . . 


The  Choctaw  decided  to  stay  and  settle  down  and 
bury  all  those  bones,  and  the  place  they  buried  them 
was  a  great  mound,  our  Mother  Mound,  Nanih  Waiya" 
next  article). 

Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  may  actually  have 

e  up  of  a  remnant  population  of  several  of 

iippi  tribes  who  were  despoiled  during  the 

enturies,"  says  tribal  archeologist  Ken 

Carleton.  "There  are  two  creation  stories,  one  of  tun- 
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neling  through  the  Mother  Mound  to  arrive  in  this 
place,  and  the  other  of  arriving  by  a  migration."  The 
importance  of  Choctaw  cultural  preservation  is  made 
poignant  as  Carleton  states  that  the  Choctaw  consid- 
er Panlndian  Powwows  and  other  events  that  suggest 
a  generic  "Indianness"  "cultural  pollution  to  [their] 
traditional  ways.  Eighty  percent  of  the  people  speak 
Choctaw.  English  has  always  been  taught  as  a  second 
language  in  the  Choctaw  schools  because  children 
spoke  Choctaw  at  home.  As  sharecroppers  and  the 
victims  of  discrimination  in  the  community,  they  were 
segregated  from  the  general  society.  This  segregation 
acted  as  a  preserver  of  the  language. 
"A  recent  problem  is  that  the  children  at  age  five  are 
coming  to  school  speaking  English  rather  than 
Choctaw  .  .  .  The  tribe  has  .  .  .  received  a  language 
preservation  grant  to  teach  reading  and  writing 
Choctaw  in  the  high  school." 

The  conflict  between  living  among  the  dominant 
society  and  the  desire  to  remain  Indian  has  its  costs. 
Asked  about  his  tribe's  connection  to  the  mounds, 
one  Native  American  says,  "I  don't  hear  anything 
about  mounds  around  here.  I  know  they  had  mounds, 
but  I  don't  know  what  for  or  what's  the  meaning." 
And  at  a  Poarch  Creek  powwow,  a  tobacco -chewing 
good  old  boy  was  overheard  saying,  "I  ain't  never  seen 
such  a  big  bunch  of  nothing  in  my  life."  For  all  the 
native  cultural  renaissance,  there  is  a  good  share  of 
heartache  and  loss.  Some  of  the  mounds  in 
Chitimacha  country  are  very  accessible,  according  to 
Roslynn  McCoy.  "They're  off  levy  roads,  and  they're 
plundered,  brutalized.  Kids  go  up  on  them  and  party." 
On  a  trip  to  a  mound  in  what  she  describes  as  "a  very 
old  [part  of  the]  Chickasaw  homeland,"  Glenda 
Galvan  recalls  the  tearful  reaction  of  an  elder  woman 
as  they  prepared  to  rebury  ancestral  remains  they  had 
brought  with  them.  "Everywhere  we  stepped,"  she 
says,  "we  found  pieces  of  bone.  We  gathered  as  many 
as  we  could  and  buried  them  where  we  thought  they 
were  appropriate."  Nearby  were  two  men  in  a  Blazer. 
With  their  shovels  and  buckets  stored  in  the  back, 
they  were  waiting  for  the  Chickasaw  to  leave. 
"Our  history  is  not  written  down,"  says  Valerie  Harjo 
George.  "[It]  is  not  being  taught  to  our  children." 
Says  Addie  George,  "Every  year  we  lose  four,  five,  or 
six  people.  Now  there  are  only  four  elders.  Two  are 
over  one  hundred  years  old." 

Richard  Grounds  of  the  University  of  Tulsa  is  working 
to  preserve  the  Yuchi  language  before  it  disappears. 
"There  are  12  speakers  of  the  Yuchi  language  left.  I 
have  taken  this  semester  to  record  and  document  as 
much  of  the  language  as  I  can.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
unable  to  find  any  grant  to  assist,  so  I'm  working  with 
no  salary.  But  you  can  understand  why  it  is  important 
that  I  do  it  now." 
It  is  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  annual  powwow  of  the 
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Poarch  Creek.  The  event  is  held  in  the  spirit  of 
Indianness  and  old  ways,  but  the  modern  world 
crowds  around,  unbidden.  Booths  offer  dream-catch- 
ers, brand-name  moccasins,  and  war  bonnets  for  chil- 
dren. There  are  hot-pink-and-blue-colored  feathers. 

Under  a  sign  saying,  "Mother  Earth  Herbs  and 
Cures"  is  a  white  man  in  a  long  black  wig,  head- 
band, and  leather  tunic.  Another  booth  is  selling 
colorful  plastic  Mardi-Gras- style  plastic  trinket  jew- 
elry and  roach  clips  with  feathers  attached. 

The  Poarch  Creek  are  descendants  of  some  of  the 
"Friendly  Creek  Indians"  who  were  living  in  south- 
western Alabama  at  the  close  of  the  Creek  War  of 
1813-14-  The  majority  of  the  Creek  people  were 
removed  to  Oklahoma  in  1836,  but  some  remained 
in  Alabama  as  interpreters.  Over  the  years,  through 
separation  and  acculturation,  these  interpreters  lost 
the  ability  to  speak  the  Creek  language.  However, 
through  decades  of  discrimination  and  depredation 
that  enhanced  solidarity,  the  remembrance  of 
Indianness  that  bound  them  together  held  strong. 
Patiently,  painstakingly,  they  began  to  develop  and 
reclaim  the  heritage  they  had  lost.  They  work 
toward  that  end  still. 

In  a  small  square,  roped  off  with  heavy  twine,  is 
Gail  Thrower,  tribal  historian.  There,  she  exhibits 
food  sources  of  the  historic  Creek  Indians  such  as 
indigenous  grains  and  herbs.  She  patiently  explains 
to  passers-by  tribal  history  or  uses  of  different  plant 
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life.  J.A.  Paredes,  professor  of  anthropology  at  Florida 
State  University,  has  spent  some  20  years  with  the 
Poarch  Creek  Indians.  With  pride  in  his  voice,  he  states, 
"The  Poarch  Creek  struggled  for  a  long  time,  but  finally 
received  federal  recognition  in  August  of  1984."  Their 
efforts  are  geared  to  reclamation  of  what  was  denied 
them  for  a  very  long  time:  their  right  to  their  Creek  her- 
itage. 

The  collective  consciousness  of  American  Indians  is 
directed  toward  reclamation — not  only  of  artifacts  and 
ancestral  remains,  but  of  all  things  Indian.  Increasingly 
one  sees  the  desire  to  reconnect  with  tradition:  the 
Yuchi  seeking  independence;  the  Poarch  Creek  learning- 
relearning  their  cultural  traditions;  the  Tunica-Biloxi 
sheltering  their  ancestors  and  their  children  from  non- 
Indians  by  conducting  their  own  works;  the  Mississippi 
Choctaw  insistence  upon  teaching  their  language  and 
traditions  to  their  children;  the  Chickasaw  searching  out 
their  ancient  grounds. 

Nearing  the  end  of  his  life,  a  96-year-old  Yuchi  chief 
took  his  two  daughters  and  went  to  see  where  the  Yuchi 
used  to  live.  As  Addie  George  tells  the  story,  "They 
stopped  for  gas  in  Alabama  .  .  .  The  service  [station] 
attendant  said,  'You  look  like  Indians.' 

'We  are  Indians!  We  are  the  Yuchi,  and  I  am  the  chief 
of  the  Yuchi  Indians!' 

"The  people  there  treated  them  real  good.  They  got 
them  a  nice  hotel  room,  free  meals,  the  red  carpet  .  .  . 
They  took  [the  chief]  to  a  cafe.  When  they  entered,  he 
spotted  the  white  raccoon  on  display.  It  was  stuffed.  He 
was  so  excited  because  it  was  prophesied  that  if  you  see 
him,  this  white  raccoon,  you  will  return  to  where  you 
come  from." 

Exploring  the  Mississippi  in  the  early  18th  century,  the 
French  had  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  the  last  of  the 
true  moundbuilders.  They  were  the  Natchez  in  their 
waning  days,  disappearing  into  the  darkness  of  time.  In 
Sacred  Geography  of  the  American  Mound  Builders, 
Maureen  Korp  says,  "These  thousands  of  mounds  dot- 
ting the  landscape  attesting  to  the  powerful  presence  of 
ancient  Americans  are  rather  like  a  giant  page  of  braille, 
now  damaged  by  plow  and  progress,  whose  code  there  is 
not  even  hope  of  ever  fully  deciphering.  Yet,  some  of  the 
marks,  some  of  the  signs,  are  so  potent  they  whisper  still 
of  ancient  meanings."  That  whispering  is  in  an  old  lan- 
guage, one  whose  sound  crosses  time  to  a  new  world.  It 
is  often  faint,  but  Native  Americans  listen  still,  and  hear. 

Penny  Jessel  is  senior  associate  at  the  Gray  Group  of 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  which  provides  consulting  services  for 
the  development  of  affordable  housing  for  low-income  fami- 
lies.  She  has  also  worked  with  Indian  Housing  Authorities 
throughout  the  country.  Ms.  Jesse;/  is  of  Shawnee  ancestry 
and  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma.  She  is  currently  a  graduate  student  in  anthropol- 
ogy at  Florida  State  University. 
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MOTHER  MOUND  OF  THE  CHOCTAW 
By  Ken  Carlelon 

When  they  emerged  from  the  mound, 
-    the  first  Choctaw  were  still  damp 
from  the  Underworld.  Aba  iki,  the  Father 
Above,  who  had  brought  them  forth,  laid 
them  out  along  the  ramp  of  the  mound  to 
dry.  The  scene  unfolded  ages  ago,  accord- 
ing to  one  origin  story,  deep  in  a 
Mississippi  wood.  In  other  versions,  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  entered  the  world 
from  a  cave  near  the  mound.  Yet  another 
variation  tells  of  a  prophet  arriving  from  the 
west  followed  by  an  entire  people.  The 
mound,  he  divined,  was  meant  to  be  their 
new  home.  They  settled  and  later  broke  up 
into  different  groups.  One  followed  a  man 
called  Chata,  and  became  the  Choctaw. 
Others  followed  Chicasa,  his  brother,  and 
became  the  Chickasaw.  Some  say  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  originated  there 
as  well. 

Nanih  Waiya,  "Mother 
Mound"  (Inf*litopa  isk 
of  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  has  I 
been 


venerated  for  centuries.  The  mound — focal 
point  of  their  origin  stories  and  the  figura- 
tive heart  of  the  Choctaw  homeland — is 
today  in  a  state  park  in  Winston  County, 
Mississippi.  The  archeological  history  of  the 
site  is  little  known,  with  no  substantial  exca- 
vations having  been  conducted  there.  From 
surface  artifacts  it  is  known  that  the  first 
occupation  of  the  site  was  in  the  Middle 
Woodland  period  (ca.  0-300  A.D.),  which  is 
most  likely  when  the  mound  was  built.  Its 
pyramidal  shape  is  similar  to  others  from 
that  period,  such  as  Igomar  Mound  in 
Mississippi  and  Pinson  Mounds  in 
Tennessee. 

Occupation  continued  into  the  Late 
Woodland  period,  lasting  until  about  700 
A.D.  Though  the  site  is  often  referred  to  as 
Mississippian  (1000-1550  A.D.),  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  occupation 
during  that  time. 


Variously  translated  as  "stooping  hill"  or 
"place  of  creation,"  Nanih  Waiya  measures 
25  feet  high,  140  feet  wide,  and  218  feet 
long.  At  one  time,  it  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  circular  earthwork  that 
was  10  feet  high  and  encompassed  about 
one  square  mile.  A  visitor  to  the  site  in  1854 
reported  the  barely  visible  remnants  of  sev- 
eral smaller  mounds  nearby,  which  by  that 
time  had  been  all  but  obliterated  by  plow- 
ing. Portions  of  a  smaller  mound  to  the 
north  of  Nanih  Waiya  are  still  visible  today. 

From  the  1 7th  century  on,  the  site  was  a 
place  of  homage,  revered  by  the 
Choctaw  as  the  central  location  of  their  ori- 
gin stories.  During  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries,  offerings  were  taken  to  the 
mound  and  placed  in  a  large  hole  at  the 
top.  The  small  mounds  that  were  noticed 
in  1 854  may  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Choctaw  for  their  dead. 
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There  is  the  possibility  that  the  mounds 
were  Proto-historic  (1550-1700)  or  perhaps 
even  Woodland,  but  all  clues  have  been 
lost  to  the  plow. 

The  Choctaw  appear  to  have  made  only 
limited  ceremonial  use  of  Nanih  Waiya. 
Their  traditional  religion  is  very  private, 
and  they  conduct  few  public  rituals.  Unlike 
almost  every  other  group  in  the  southeast, 
the  Choctaw  apparently  did  not  have  a 
Green  Corn  ceremony,  the  annual  "first 
fruits"  and  renewal  festival.  The  only  well- 
documented  public  religious  activities  have 
to  do  with  the  burial  and  veneration  of  the 
dead. 

Their  traditional  religion  is  one  of  commu- 
nion with  spirit  guides,  human-like  animals 
who  appear  in  many  southeastern  stories 
and  impart  knowledge  and  abilities  char- 
acteristic of  particular  animals.  Choctaw 
traditional  beliefs  are  structured  by  the 

tales  elders  tell  to  the  young,  and  that 
include,  among  others,  the 


origin  stories.  So  Nanih  Waiya  was  proba- 
bly never  the  center  of  any  major  religious 
activities.  It  was  simply  there,  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  Choctaw  identity  and  worldview 
since  before  sustained  European  contact. 

"It  is  said,"  recalls  a  Choctaw  elder,  "that 
the  Choctaw  would  have  council  meetings 
on  top  of  the  mound  a  long  time  ago. 
Maybe  the  council  met  up  there  because 
the  mound  is  sacred."  In  the  1840s,  the 
Choctaw  Claims  Commission  investigated 
U.S.  non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  (the 
1830  Removal  Treaty).  Many  of  the  older 
Choctaw,  when  asked  where  they  were 
born,  responded  that  they  had  come  from 
the  Mother  Mound,  Nanih  Waiya.  Writing 
years  later  of  the  incident,  J. EH.  Claiborne 
said,  "Many  of  the  Choctaws  examined  .  .  . 
regard  this  mound  as  the  mother,  or  birth- 
place of  the  tribe,  and  more  than  one 
claimant  declared  that  he  would  not  quit 
the  country  as  long  as  [Nanih  Waiya] 
remained." 


ressure  from  the  U.S.  government  even- 
ts tually  caused  the  Choctaw  nation  to 
relinquish  much  of  its  ancestral  land. 
Today,  elders  regard  Nanih  Waiya  with  a 
mixture  of  nostalgia  and  resignation. 
According  to  one,  modern  Choctaw  see  the 
mound  more  as  a  historical  site  than  some- 
thing sacred.  Its  incorporation  into  a 
Mississippi  state  park,  she  says,  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  it.  "It  is  not  ours,"  she  says.  "Our 
Mother  Mound  is  not  even  ours.  It  has  been 
given  away.  I  would  encourage  the  state  of 
Mississippi  to  give  it  back  to  the  Choctaws. 
The  mound  was  sacred.  The  mound  was 
Mother  Earth  .  .  .  Maybe  one  day  we  will  go 
back  to  the  old  ways  for  Choctaws  and 
we'll  have  Nanih  Waiya  again." 

Ken  Carleton  is  Tribal  Archeologist  with  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians.  He 
can  be  reached  at  PO.  Box  6257, 
Philadelphia,  MS  39350,  (601)  656-5251,  fax 

656-02 1 8.  PHOTO  COURTESY  KEN  CARLETON  / 
MISSISSIPPI  BAND  OF  CHOCTAW 

Inscription  on  back:  "View  oi  Nanih  Waiya, 
the  sacred  mound  of  the  Choctaws,  situated 
in  Southeast  Winston  County.  Made  by  B.N. 
Powell,  photographer,  Columbus, 
Mississippi,  November  28, 
1914.  From  the  south 
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by  Mary  L.  Kwas  and 
Robert  C.  Mainfort,  Jr 


A  third-grader  has  just  spent  the  morning  at  a  Native  American  festival 
sponsored  by  an  archeological  park.  He  got  to  reconstruct  a  pot,  watch 
a  flint-knapper,  and  dance  with  Native  Americans  in  traditional  dress. 
As  his  teacher  rounds  up  the  class  for  the  bus  ride  back  to  school,  he  runs 
up  to  her,  his  eyes  sparkling. 
"My  mom  was  wrong!"  he  says. 


Parkin  Mounds,  Arkansas,  1934.  . 
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"What's  that?" 

"Well,  my  mom  said  that  I  wouldn't  have  any  fun.  That  this 
would  just  be  boring.  But  she  was  wrong.  It's  the  best  field  trip 
I've  ever  had!" 

This  is  a  true  story,  reported  to  the  staff  of  an  archeological  park 
by  a  teacher.  And  it  is  a  telling  example  of  how  these  parks  can 
reach  the  public,  guiding  popular  ideas  about  archeology  and 
Native  Americans  while  delivering  the  message  in  a  way  that  is 
fun,  exciting,  and  memorable. 

The  exhibits  and  interpretive  programs  at  the  archeological 
parks  in  the  lower  Delta  (mainly  preserved  mound  sites)  consti- 
tute what  is  arguably  the  public's  single  most  important  source  of 
information  about  archeology.  That,  along  with  preservation  of 
the  sites  themselves,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  benefit 
from  the  development  of  archeological  parks. 

Dilemmas  in  Park  Development 

The  public  has  long  been  fascinated  by  ancient  earthworks.  In 
the  1800s,  mound  sites  were  the  focus  of  early  antiquarian  mus- 
ings. Later,  public  interest  prompted  the  preservation  of  some  as 
parks  or  privately  run  tourist  attractions.  Although  many  arche- 
ological parks  preserve  unique  or  significant  sites,  the  develop- 
ment of  most  was  largely  determined  by  quirks  of  fate,  such  as 
their  location  or  the  interest  of  a  landowner  or  community. 
Unfortunately,  fate  has  not  been  kind  to  most  of  the  mounds 
within  or  adjacent  to  Illinois'  Cahokia,  a  World  Heritage  Site. 
Like  many  mounds  in  the  Delta,  they  have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  surface,  it  may  seem  that  public  ownership  and  inter- 
pretation of  mound  sites  are  both  inherently  "desirable."  But 
more  thoughtful  consideration  raises  a  number  of  caveats.  Many 
archeologists  and  land  managers  might  assume  that  "public  own- 
ership" equates  with  preservation,  but  experience  shows  that  this 
is  not  always  the  case. 

The  largest  mound  at  Tennessee's  Shiloh  National  Battlefield 
(see  sidebar)  sits  precariously  on  the  edge  of  an  eroding  bluff  over 
100  feet  above  Kentucky  Lake.  The  erosion  was  first  noted 
decades  ago,  but  to  date  nothing  has  been  done  about  it. 

Several  years  ago,  the  mean  water  level  of  Tennessee's  Reelfoot 
Lake  was  raised  by  a  foot.  Although  this  may  not  seem  like  much, 
it  was  enough  to  destroy  a  large  mound  remnant  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  years.  Unchecked  erosion  is  destroying  archeological  deposits 
at  Tennessee's  Chucalissa  and  Pinson  Mounds.  Public  ownership 
can  contribute  to  site  preservation,  but  only  with  sensitive  land 
management. 

As  strong  proponents  of  archeological  parks,  we  are  nonethe- 
less obliged  to  note  that  developing  them  will  always  have 
adverse  impacts.  Constructing  interpretive  centers,  kiosks,  and 
trails  will  affect  the  archeological  remains.  An  extreme  example 
is  the  unfortunate  choice  of  a  location  for  the  museum  at  Pinson 
Mounds,  which  proved  to  contain  important  prehistoric  archeo- 
logical deposits.  Construction  of  playground  and  picnic  areas 
cannot  only  damage  archeological  deposits,  but  also  detract  from 
isual  impact  of  nearby  earthworks. 

lorough,  sensitive  planning  can  minimize  impacts  on 

esources  during  construction,  even  simple  park 

>  such  as  mowing  and  grounds  upkeep  can  have 


serious  consequences.  For  example,  we  have  observed  the  effects 
of  an  overzealous  tractor  driver  mowing  an  earthwork  after  sev- 
eral days  of  heavy  rain.  Something  as  innocuous  as  selecting  grav- 
el for  walkways  can  prove  deleterious.  We  know  of  one  instance 
where  chert  gravel  was  the  choice  for  trails  that  forever  after  will 
plague  archeologists  searching  for  lithic  debitage. 

Despite  these  problems,  we  feel  that  the  negative  impacts  of 
developing  archeological  parks  are  more  than  offset  by  the  enor- 
mous benefits  gained  by  heightening  public  awareness  of  arche- 
ology. 

Development  and  Interpretation  Today 

In  the  Delta  today,  all  mound  sites  open  to  the  general  public  are 
on  public  lands,  mostly  under  state  management.  Many  have 
been  developed  for  public  use  as  archeological  parks,  which 
include  museums  or  interpretive  centers  with  exhibits  and  staffs 
to  provide  educational  programming. 

Levels  of  development  are  similar  at  major  archeological  parks. 
All  contain  an  interpretive  center  or  museum  with  exhibits, 
which  usually  include  an  overview  of  southeastern  prehistory 
from  paleoindian  to  European  contact  periods,  often  something 
about  the  methods  of  archeology,  and  an  interpretation  of  the 
site.  Less  common  interpretive  treatments  may  include  town 
reconstructions  and  preserved  excavations  cuts.  Facilities  may 
include  an  auditorium  for  general  programs,  a  gift  shop,  and  col- 
lections storage. 

Interpretive  programming  varies  widely  at  these  parks,  but  most 
sponsor  at  least  one  annual  festival  highlighting  contemporary 
Native  American  cultures  and  provide  regular  guided  tours  to 
school  children.  A  number  of  the  sites  offer  year-round  programs 
that  include  crafts  festivals  and  classes,  scouting  activities,  lec- 
ture and  film  series,  storytelling,  archeology  fairs,  and  other 
events  focusing  on  Native  American  cultures  or  archeology. 

Chucalissa:  An  Example 

Preservation  of  mound  sites  as  parks  undoubtedly  has  con- 
tributed to  their  survival,  but  location  on  public  lands  does  not 
guarantee  their  safe  management,  nor  even  their  continued  sur- 
vival. As  an  example,  consider  recent  events  at  the  Chucalissa 
site  in  Memphis. 

The  site  has  been  open  to  the  public  for  about  40  years,  first 
under  the  management  of  Tennessee  state  parks  and  later  the 
University  of  Memphis,  which  has  made  it  available  to  faculty 
and  students  for  research  and  training.  The  site  includes  two 
mounds  and  a  plaza  area,  around  which  have  been  reconstructed 
a  half-dozen  thatched  Mississippian-style  houses,  popular  with 
visitors  and  filmmakers,  and  rarely  seen  at  other  sites.  Facilities 
includes  a  small  museum,  auditorium,  and  curation  space.  A 
variety  of  educational  programs  have  been  offered  at  Chucalissa, 
ranging  from  crafts  classes  to  guided  school  tours  to  festivals.  An 
annual  "pow-wow"  has  been  held  for  about  two  decades,  while 
"Native  American  Days,"  a  three-year-old  event  targeted  to  ele- 
mentary school  students,  attracted  over  3,000  visitors  in  its  first 
year.  Although  popular  with  tourists  and  school  groups,  declining 
admissions  average  slightly  under  30,000  per  year. 

Despite  the  site's  commendable  history  of  public  service,  recent 
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years  have  witnessed  a  decline  in  general  support.  Exhibits  were 
last  updated  in  the  mid-1970s  and  are  now  dated  and  deteriorat- 
ing. The  reconstructed  houses  around  the  outside  plaza  have  suf- 
fered greatly  from  inadequate  maintenance  and  holes  are  now 
visible  through  the  thatched  roofs.  The  dioramas  are  suffering 
from  the  elements.  Choctaw  Indians  have  been  employed  as 
guides  for  many  years,  but  unfortunately  have  lacked  training  in 


facilities,  lack  of  trained  personnel,  and  inadequate  funds  all 
contribute  to  limiting  the  public  education  potential  of  these 
sites.  The  permanent  interpretive  exhibits,  as  well  as  the  sites 
themselves,  reach  many  people  who  might  not  be  exposed  to  the 
science  and  contributions  of  archeology  any  other  way.  Add  to 
that  special  events,  school  tours,  and  scout  programs,  and  one 
gets  an  inkling  of  the  amount  of  people  who  would  discover  that 


Pinson  Mound  6,  a  pair  of  large,  intersecting  conical  burial  mounds.  This 
and  several  other  mounds  at  the  site  are  on  lands  managed  as  part  of  the 
Tennessee  Division  of  Forestry  tree  nursery,  makv  kwas 

archeology  or  public  education,  making  the  quality  of  tours 
uneven  at  best.  Worst  of  all,  the  university  president  has 
announced  plans  to  close  the  site  and  museum  due  to  budgetary 
constraints  and  what  are  considered  to  be  insufficient  revenues 
generated  by  this  educational  resource.  At  this  writing,  the  future 
is  uncertain. 

Reaching  the  Potential 

Archeological  parks  such  as  Chucalissa  and  those  mentioned 
above  hold  the  key  to  public  education.  Outdated  exhibits  and 


learning  about  archeology  is  fun. 

Unfortunately,  few  archeological  parks  are  reaching  their  full 
potential.  Outdated  exhibits  and  facilities,  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  inadequate  funds  all  contribute  to  limiting  the  edu- 
cation these  sites  are  capable  of.  Management  of  archeological 
properties  requires  special  considerations  that  few  park  personnel 
have  the  training  to  deal  with  and  that  cannot  be  corrected  by 
attending  a  week-long  seminar  or  weekend  workshop  on  man- 
agement style  or  interpretive  ideas. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  pressing  need  at  these  parks  is  for 
personnel  to  manage  them  wisely,  able  to  ensure  their  protection 
while  promoting  their  educational  potential.  These  managers 
must  also  have  the  training  to  develop  educational  programs 
based  on  sound  archeological  knowledge. 
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The  largest  Middle  Woodland  period 
site  in  the  Southeast;  includes  the  second  tallest  mound 
in  North  America  at  72  feel  and  a  geometric  enclosure 
similar  to  Ohio  Valley  examples;  located  near  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

A  small  Late  Mississippian  period  town; 
open  to  the  public  since  1955;  noted  (or  its  period  town 
reconstruction;  located  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

An  Emergent  Mississippian  period  site 
with  astronomical  alignments  ol  mounds;  located  near 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

ight  to  be  the  town  oi  Casqui  visited 
e  16th  century;  the  newest  archeologi- 
.  the  Delta,  opened  in  1994;  located  in 
Parkin,  Arkansas,  about  40  miles  west  of  Memphis. 

site  dating  to  about  1200  B.C.; 
ridges  arranged  as  nested  arcs  and  a 
ight  to  resemble  a  bird;  located  near 


ves  several  earthen  enclosures 
ds,  dating  to  ca.  A.D.  1;  located 
~  Louisiana. 


Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians. 


ntact  period 
caled  in  Natchez, 


ler  mounds  in  the  study  area  have  also  been  pre- 
served on  public  lands,  but  remain  uninterpreted  or 
only  minimally  interpreted  with  a  sign  or  marker.  The 
Shiloh  National  Battlefield  (a  Civil  War  site)  in  west 
Tennessee  encompasses  a  large  mound  group,  as  do 
the  state's  lands  in  the  Reelfoot  Lake  Basin  (see  side- 
bar, page  43).  A  sprinkling  of  mound  sites  can  be 
found  along  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  in 
Mississippi,  including  the  second  largest  in  the  coun- 
try— Emerald  Mound — which  is  interpreted  only 
with  a  marker.  The  Winlerville  site,  near  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  preserves  several  mounds,  but  offers  little 
or  no  interpretation. 


One  way  to  improve  management  is  to  see  that  each  archeo- 
logical  park  had  a  board  of  advisors.  Such  a  group,  consisting  of 
professionals  in  archeology,  museology,  and  education,  as  well  as 
local  supporters,  would  institute  general  policy  to  oversee 
changes  in  exhibits,  quality  of  interpretive  programming,  physical 
impacts  to  the  site,  and  requests  for  research  permits.  Such  a 
board  would  limit  capricious  decisions  while  setting  goals  for  the 
future.  A  board  would  go  a  long  way  to  ensuring  that  archeolog- 
ical  parks  become  the  jewels  of  education  they  are  meant  to  be. 


Making  the  public  aware  of  these  sites  is  a  first  step.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  initiatives  to  study  the  Delta  should  do  much  to 
enhance  their  potential. 


For  more  information,  contact  Mary  L.  Ku>as  or  Robert  C. 
Mainfort.  jr.,  at  the  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey,  Box  1249, 
Fayetteville,  AR  72702,  (501)  575-6560,  fax  (501)' 575-5453,  e- 


mail  mainfort@comp. uark.edu. 
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Archeotourism  as  envisioned  in  the  Delta  initiatives  has  all  the  right 
ingredients  in  place  on  the  Yazoo  River.  Little  Spanish  Fort,  a 
mound  site  in  Mississippi's  Delta  National  Forest,  holds  great 
promise  as  the  prototypical  archeological  park.  Aside  from  being 
archeologically  important,  the  mound,  with  its  semicircular  earth- 
en wall,  is  in  a  rare  natural  setting,  is  accessible  by  boat  as  well  as  car,  and 
is  near  several  other  major  sites. 

Until  recently,  interpretations  of  the  fort  were  based  more  on  sentiment 
than  fact.  Because  it  was  long  assumed  that  native  peoples  were  incapable  of 
ambitious  architectural  constructions,  local  tradition  had  it  that  the 
Spaniards  built  the  earthwork  for  defense.  Archeologists,  however,  believed  it 
was  constructed  in  the  Late  Archaic  period  by  peoples  of  the  Poverty  Point  cul- 
ture, since  its  semicircular  shape  echoes  Louisiana's  Poverty  Point. 

Like  so  many  mound  sites  in  the  Delta,  Little  Spanish  Fort  is  tucked  away 
in  a  quiet  little  backwater.  A  forest  of  hardwoods  stands  where  the  Yazoo 

River  flows  lazily  around  a 
bend.  Cotton  grows  in 
nearby  Fields,  but  more 
than  anything  else,  the 
place  is  the  domain  of  the 
alligators,  rodents,  and 
countless  birds  that  make 
Delta  National  Forest  their 
home.  A  closer  look,  how- 
ever, reveals  that,  con- 
cealed among  the  oaks  and 
gums,  is  a  promising  blue- 
print for  archeotourism. 
Most  of  the  site  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  over  40 
years.  A  house  and  barn,  now  many  years  gone,  once  stood  atop  the  mound. 
We  are  still  not  fully  certain  about  the  site's  original  function,  but  due  to 
recent  excavations  we  are  much  better  informed  about  its  date  (see  sidebar). 
The  wooded  part  of  the  site  is  in  Delta  National  Forest — the  only  bottom- 
land hardwood  national  forest  in  the  country.  The  site  is  also  on  the 
Mississippi  Waterfowl  Flyway.  Flooding  is  common.  The  soil  is  generally 
heavy  clay,  not  well  suited  for  agriculture,  but  the  forest  is  an  excellent  place 
for  hunting  and  fishing  as  well  as  for  viewing  wildlife. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  Vicksburg  district  has  purchased  wetlands  near  the 
forest  as  part  of  an  environmental  mitigation.  Forest  Service  archeologists 
and  biologists  hope  to  acquire  the  rest  of  the  site  as  part  of  that  project,  paving 
the  way  for  preserving  and  interpreting  it. 

The  fort  fits  well  within  the  concept  of  the  Delta  initiatives.  It  is  located 
near  several  other  major  sites.  It  has  been  included  on  several  mound  tours 
conducted  by  archeologists.  Further,  the  state  historic  preservation  office  is 
working  with  the  Forest  Service  to  nominate  the  site  as  a  National  Historic 
Landmark.  With  interpretive  signage,  the  site's  location  would  make  it  a 
prime  destination  for  recreational  activities. 

For  these  advantages  to  be  realized,  a  number  of  actions  need  to  be  set  into 
motion,  but  Little  Spanish  Fort  appears  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
The  first  is  for  the  Forest  Service  or  some  other  agency  to  acquire  land  still 
in  private  hands.  The  second  is  a  development  plan.  The  site  can  be  reached 
by  automobile,  but  one  needs  a  detailed  map  to  find  it.  Roadwork  and  park- 
ing spaces  are  necessary  to  make  the  site  accessible.  As  the  fort  is  on  the  river, 
it  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for  a  public  boat  landing.  This  plus  the  flora  and 


fauna  would  invite  picnickers  and  wildlife  enthusiasists.  Signage  and  perhaps 
a  kiosk  could  explain  the  site's  past  as  well  as  the  archeological  investigation. 
Little  Spanish  Fort,  despite  its  importance,  should  not  stand  alone,  since  it  offers 
an  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  about  the  long  history  of  man-land  rela- 
tionships in  the  Delta.  The  site's  location  in  bottomland  hardwood  forest 
allows  for  interpretation  on  the  importance  of  both.  The  site  could  be  tied  to 


Right  Time 

Archeotourism  on  the 

Yazoo  River 

BY  SAM  BROOKES,  EDWIN  JACKSON.  AND  PAT  GALLOWAY 


SLEUTHI 

In  1993,  under  the  Forest  Service  Challenge  Cost  Share  program,  the  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi  undertook  a  six-week  investigation  of  the  Yazoo  site  as 
port  of  its  archeological  field  school.  Seven  pits  were  excavated  in  two  locations, 
producing  o  small  collection  of  pottery  and  stone  tools  and  exposing  the  layers 
of  earth  to  show  the  embankment  construction  sequence. 

Test  excavations  were  conducted  in  the  partially  plowed-down  mound  within 
the  embankment  and  also  in  a  mussel-shell  garbage  heap  along  the  riverbank. 
Ceramics  and  stone  artifacts  were  carefully  collected  from  the  surface  around  the 
mound  and  in  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  embankment  interior. 

Investigations  revealed  that  while  the  initial  occupation  of  this  stretch  of  the 
river  began  during  the  Late  Archaic  period  (ca.  1 700-500  B.C.),  the  construction 
of  the  embankment  dates  to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Woodland  period  (ca. 
200  B.C-A.D.  450).  Three  radiocarbon  dates  on  excavated  material  clustered 
between  210  B.C.  and  A.D.  90. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  place  was  sparsely  occupied  during  thot  time.  A 
sample  from  the  lower  stratum  of  the  shell  heap  yielded  a  date  of  180-80  B.C., 
while  one  from  the  base  of  the  interior  mound  (probably  dating  the  site's  usage 
before  the  mound  was  built)  produced  a  date  of  1 90-90  B.C.  The  ceramics 
recovered  from  these  contexts  fall  comfortably  within  the  early  Middle  Woodland 
time  range. 

Artifacts  from  the  surface  and  the  upper  stratum  of  the  shell  heap  represent 
later  occupations.  Broken  pottery  from  several  distinct  cultural  periods,  along 
with  numerous  mussel  shells,  are  now  known  to  be  present  on  the  mound.  Based 
on  numbers  of  pottery  fragments  collected  on  the  surface,  its  major  construction 
phase  appears  to  date  to  the  Late  Woodland  Baytown  period  (A.D.  500-800). 
Because  the  enclosure  is  so  lacking  in  artifacts,  there  was  probably  not  a  village 
within  its  walls;  instead,  it  probably  served  some  sacred  or  ceremonial  function 
for  which  it  was  intentionally  kept  clean. 

This  occupation  was  not  the  end  of  the  fort's  usefulness.  While  the  earthwork 
was  not  used  after  A.D.  450,  later  peoples  continued  to  use  the  mound  as  late  os 
A.D.  1300,  with  pottery  testifying  to  their  presence.  But  the  site  was  clearly  not 
a  fort,  and  we  now  know  conclusively  that  it  was  not  Spanish  either,  since  it  was 
abandoned  well  before  De  Soto  and  hic  mon  "n«oH  AAi«i«inni  in  l  wi 


a  nearby  nature  trail  that  passes  the  site  of  the  famous  Teddy  Roosevelt  bear 
hunt.  The  Little  Sunflower  boat  launch  is  also  close. 

In  short,  Little  Spanish  Fort  could  provide  a  rewarding  weekend  for  those 
travelling  down  Highway  61  in  search  of  the  Delta's  mythic  past. 

For  more  information,  contact  Samuel  O.  Brookes,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  100 
West  Capitol  St.,  Suite  1141,  Jackson,  MS  39269-1199,  (601)  965-5518,  fax 
(601)  965-5519,  Edwin  Jackson.  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  P.O.  Box  5074,  Southern  Station, 
Hattiesburg,  MS  39406-5074,  (601)  266-4261,  fax  (601)  266-5800,  or 
Patricia  Galloway,  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  P.O.  Box 
571,  Jackson,  MS  39205-0571,  (601)  359-6863,  fax  (601)  359-6975. 
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n,  the  dilemma  for  archeologists  is  that  the  desire 


'.serve  is  pitted  against  the  desire  to  know.  In 
Louisiana,  an  archeologist  teams  with  a  geologist  to  find 
ways  to  achieve  both,  ahead  of  the  impending  destruc- 
tion that  threatens  earthworks  throughout  the  Delta. 
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he  rate  of  mound  destruction  in  northeast  Louisiana 
is  discouraging.  Add  land  leveling  to  the  equation, 
and  it  becomes  staggering.  In  one  parish,  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  20  percent  of  the  agricultural  land 
i!ed:  so  if  one  assumes  an  equal  distribution 
of  sit  ighout  the  parish,  20  percent  of  the  sites 

(prehistoric  i  ric)  has  been  destroyed. 


In  the  good  old  days,  plowing  lowered  mounds,  scat- 
tered artifacts,  and  disturbed  subsurface  features. 
Minimally,  one  still  could  determine  a  site's  location, 
age,  and  (in  many  instances)  function.  It  was  possible  to 
reconstruct    settlement    patterns    through    time.    But 
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where  land  has  been  leveled,  one  can't  even  determine  exactly 
where  the  site  was.  All  one  can  conclude  is  that  a  particular  site 
was  occupied  during  certain  periods  of  time. 

A  1993-94  survey  of  35  mound  sites  in  one  parish  determined 
that  at  least  one  mound  (if  not  all)  had  been  leveled  at  12  of  the 
sites.  Conversely,  only  5  of  the  sites  (14  percent)  had  at  least  1 
mound  that  had  not  been  disturbed.  A  1995  survey  of  9  sites  in 
a  second  parish  identified  5  where  at  least  1  mound  had  been  lev- 
eled. All  of  the  mound  sites  had  been  disturbed,  with  only  two 
retaining  visible  evidence  of  being  an  earthen  structure. 

These  figures  may  be  unfair  because  they  represent  the  destruc- 
tion of  mounds  recorded  as  far  back  as  C.B.  Moore's  early  1900s 
excursions  in  Louisiana.  '  Also,  landowners  today  are  preserv- 
ing most  of  the  large  mound  complexes.  They  are  aware  of  their 
significance  and  take  pride  in  protecting  them.  But  that  aware- 
ness changes  with  ownership,  as  recently  demonstrated  by  the 
leveling  of  the  south  end  of  Ridge  6  at  Louisiana's  Poverty  Point. 
Furthermore,  smaller  mound  sites,  often  overlooked,  continue  to 
be  plowed  or  leveled. 

These  data  strongly  suggest  that  prehistoric  sites  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. All  sites,  historic  or  prehistoric,  mound  or  non-mound, 
are  impacted  by  land  leveling.  However,  earthen  mounds  are  fewer 
in  number  and  represent  only  361  of  2,547  recorded  sites  in  north- 
east Louisiana.  Mound  sites  probably  number  less  than  300,  given 
the  erroneous  identification  of  natural  features  as  mounds  (11  in 
two  parishes  alone)  and  the  misplotting  of  sites,  with  multiple  site 
numbers  for  the  same  mound  complex  (one  mound  site  was 
assigned  three  different  site  numbers  because  of  plotting  errors) . 

This  destruction,  plus  the  fact  that  earthen  mounds  provide  a 
wider  range  of  data  than  other  surface  sites,  is  why  we  have  focused 
our  attention  on  this  area  for  the  past  three  years.  As  an  outgrowth 
of  our  field  work,  we  have  developed  new  techniques  for  estimat- 
ing the  age  of  mounds,  defining  their  stratigraphy,  and  perhaps 
eventually  determining  how  old  they  are  without  excavating  them. 

Estimating  the  Age  of  Mounds 

Louisiana  has  an  advantage  over  other  states  in  having  devel- 
oped a  qualitative  method  to  estimate  the  age  of  earthen  struc- 
tures. At  least  eight  mound  sites  have  been  dated  to  >5000  B.P 
(before  present).^  almost  doubling  the  known  antiquity  of 
mound  building  in  the  southeast  United  States.  With  a  greater 
span  of  time  to  examine,  the  process  of  soil  development  in 
mound  fill  (i.e.,  how  the  soil  changes  over  time)  offers  a  conve- 
nient means  for  estimating  the  age  of  mounds  as  pre -Woodland 
period  (>3000  B.P),  Woodland  period  (<2000  B.P),  and 
post-Woodland  period  (<1000  B.P). 

The  weathering  of  soil  provides  clues  that  help  us  estimate  the 
age  of  mounds.  The  rate  and  degree  of  soil  formation  on  mounds 
is  determined  by  time,  parent  material,  environment,  slope,  and 
organisms.  The  process  begins  with  the  parent  material,  the  soil 
and  sediment  used  to  construct  the  mound.  The  unweathered 
parent  material  is  defined  as  the  C  horizon.  As  time  passes, 
organic  matter  is  mixed  with  the  surface  of  the  C  horizon,  form- 
ing an  organically  enriched  A  horizon  on  the  surface  of  the 
mound.  With  the  passage  of  time,  the  movement  of  water 
through  the  soil  strips  clay  and  iron  from  the  A  horizon  and 


begins  forming  a  B  horizon  between  the  A  and  C  horizons. 

The  B  horizon  develops  in  two  stages.  First,  an  increase  in  iron, 
and  a  slight  increase  in  clay,  changes  the  color  of  the  B  horizon 
(usually  redder),  and  this  is  called  a  cambic  B  (Bw).  Second,  the 
clay  particles  continue  to  increase  in  the  Bw  horizon,  and 
through  time,  transform  the  Bw  horizon  into  an  argillic  (Bt)  hori- 
zon. In  some  soils,  an  E  horizon  forms  between  the  A  and  Bt  hori- 
zon. The  E  horizon  is  an  horizon  whose  sediments  have  been 
stripped  of  clay  and  iron  and  lacks  organic  matter.  Particle  size 
analysis  of  samples  from  each  horizon  help  to  measure  the  degree 
of  weathering  that  has  occurred  in  the  mound  fill. 

One  can  conclude  that  a  mound  with  only  A  and  C  horizons  is 
younger  than  a  mound  with  A,  B,  and  C  horizons.  Furthermore,  a 
mound  with  an  argillic  B  (Bt)  horizon  is  older  than  a  mound  with 
a  cambic  (Bw)  horizon.  The  actual  amount  of  time  necessary  for 
the  development  of  these  horizons  is  unknown.  However,  prelim- 
inary research  suggests  that  in  northeast  Louisiana,  Bt  horizons 
can  be  seen  in  mounds  that  are  3,000  years  or  older.  Bw  horizons 
develop  in  mounds  that  are  about  2,000  years  old.  Mounds  that 
are  less  than  1,000  years  old  usually  lack  distinct  Bw  horizons. 

Mound  Stratigraphy 

Soil  coring  provides  an  efficient  means  of  defining  mound  stratig- 
raphy. With  examination  of  a  soil  core,  one  can  identify  stages  of 
mound  construction  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  human  occupa- 
tion beneath  the  mound. 

The  people  who  built  the  mounds  did  so  by  depositing  basket- 
ful after  basketful  of  earth  in  a  heap.  When  examining  a  coring 
sample,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  individual 
basket  loads  of  earth  and  the  surfaces  of  succeeding  stages  of 
mound  construction.  Taking  multiple  cores,  though,  clarifies  the 
stratigraphy  because  earlier  stages  of  mound  construction  will  be 
found  at  roughly  the  same  depth  in  different  areas  of  the  mound. 

The  Absolute  Age  of  Mounds 

There  are  two  ways  we  know  of  to  evaluate  the  absolute  age  of  a 
mound,  and  they  can  be  employed  without  excavating.  We  are 
currently  evaluating  both  methods. 

The  first  is  by  recovering  small  fragments  of  charcoal  from  buried 
A  horizons.  With  accelerated  mass  spectometry  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  radiometric  dates.  Once  the  stratigraphy  of  a  mound  has 
been  defined  by  coring,  charcoal  taken  from  the  surfaces  of  earlier 
stages  of  mound  construction  or  from  sub-mound  surfaces  should 
provide  accurate  dates  for  the  sequence  of  building  and  occupation. 

We  assume  that  charcoal  recovered  from  a  buried  A  horizon  is 
in  situ,  undisturbed,  a  product  of  activities  on  the  mound  or  sub- 
mound  surface.  Charcoal  from  basket-loaded  fill  is  not  dated, 
because  it  was  transported  to  the  mound  from  somewhere  else. 

The  first  time  we  tried  this  method,  we  were  not  successful.  The 
site  in  question  was  remote,  and  we  were  unable  to  get  to  it  with 
the  coring  truck.  Instead  we  used  a  bucket  auger  (a  mechanical 
arm  with  a  bucket-like  device  on  the  end)  to  retrieve  charcoal 
from  the  mound's  A  horizons.  On  its  way  in  and  out  of  the  exca- 
vation shaft,  however,  the  bucket  would  knock  charcoal  from  the 
surface  of  the  mound  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Mistaken 
for  material  from  the  mound's  buried  A  horizons,  the  charcoal 
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Once  Upon  a  Time  in  the  Delta 


land  forests  that  once  covered  the  Delta, 
ancient  earthworks  were  probably  every- 
where. How  plentiful  were  the  mounds  before 
agriculture  started?  Tennessee's  Reelfoot  Basin 
gives  a  glimpse. 

In  1811  and  1812,  the  New  Madrid  earthquakes 
struck  the  area.  The  tremors  caused  some  land 
around  Reelfoot  Lake  to  subside,  rendering  it 
unsuitable  for  agricultural  use.  Ignored  by  the 
plow  for  generations,  this  small  area  contains  a 
surprising  density  of  mound  sites— dozens  of 
them,  including  groups  that  contain  20  mounds 
or  more.  Quite  by  chance,  virtually  all  were 
acquired  by  state  and  federal  agencies.  They 
are  a  striking  contrast  to  what  remains. 


— Mary  L.  Kwas  and  Robert  C.  Mainfort,  Jr. 


was  duly  collected  and  dated.  A  site  that  had  repeatedly  dated  to 
circa  3500  B.C.  was  suddenly  dating  to  1600  A.D. 

We  recommend  that  only  samples  obtained  by  continuous  coring 
be  submitted  for  dating.  A  continuous  core  collected  from  Mound 
2  at  Marksville,  Louisiana,  recovered  organic  material  at  155  cen- 
timeters below  the  surface.  A  second  core  from  a  different  place  on 
the  mound  yielded  the  same  material  at  157  centimeters  down, 
indicating  that  we  had  located  a  former  organic  surface. 

Both  cores  contained  Bw  horizons  (a  B  horizon's  earlier  stage) , 
suggesting  a  date  between  2000  and  1000  years  before  present. 
Radiometric  analysis  of  the  organic  matter  produced  a  corrected 
date  of  about  1,460  B.R 

The  second  method  is  luminescence -dating  sediments  from 
buried  A  horizons  in  mound  fill.  Luminescence  is  a  measure  of 
the  stored  energy  in  crystalline  materials  (such  as  quartz)  that 
accumulates  by  the  action  of  natural  radioactivity.  When  the 
crystalline  materials  are  exposed  to  light  or  heat,  this  stored  ener- 
gy is  released,  thereby  erasing  the  luminescence  signal.  So  the  sig- 
nal is  proportional  to  the  time  that  has  passed  since  the  sample's 
last  exposure  to  heat  or  light. 

The  layer  of  organically  rich  soil  on  the  ground's  surface — what 
eventually  becomes  the  A  horizon — contains  quartz  grains  that, 
exposed  to  sun  and  daylight,  lose  their  luminescence.  Once  the 
moundbuilders  began  their  work,  however,  dumping  their  bas- 
ketloads  of  earth  over  this  surface,  the  quartz  grains  would  have 
been  shielded.  Luminescence  loss  would  have  stopped  and  accu- 
mulation of  stored  energy  would  begin  again.  Thus,  lumines- 
cence-dating of  the  A  horizon  would  determine  when  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  mound  construction  began. 

James  Feathers  of  the  University  of  Washington's  luminescence 
lab  collected  three  sediment  samples  from  radiocarbon-dated 
buried  surfaces  at  two  sites.  The  samples  were  collected  from 
walls  of  test  excavation  units.  If  the  dates  prove  reliable  (results 
should  be  available  by  this  spring),  further  samples  can  be  col- 
lected from  continuous  cores. 


■      Conclusion 

We  are  aware  that  coring  of  mounds  cannot  replace  proper  exca- 
vation. Cores  provide  an  extremely  limited  view  of  mound 
stratigraphy  and  virtually  no  information  on  associated  artifacts. 
However,  the  rate  of  site  destruction  is  so  rapid  that  it  will  never 
be  possible  to  conduct  even  limited  excavations  of  impacted 
mound  sites.  So  alternatives  must  be  sought. 

Obviously,  preservation  is  the  preferred  option.  But  as  we  pre- 
viously stated,  commitment  to  preservation  changes  with  owner- 
ship. Our  second  option  is  to  collect  as  much  data  from  existing 
mounds  while  minimizing  impact  on  the  sites. 

Coring  of  mounds  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  method  avail- 
able. There  are  several  sound  reasons  why  it  should  be  pursued. 
Minimally,  it  will  allow  us  to  distinguish  natural  hills  from  mound 
sites.  Second,  it  will  provide  accurate  information  about  mound 
stratigraphy.  Third,  allowing  that  further  refinement  is  necessary, 
the  use  of  soil  development  for  dating  a  mound  is  promising. 

Fourth,  AMS  and  luminescence -dating  are  exciting  develop- 
ments. They  may  prove  to  be  an  accurate  method  of  dating 
mounds.  Although  both  methods  are  considerably  more  expen- 
sive than  standard  radiometric  dating,  eliminating  the  cost  of  site 
excavation  quickly  balances  the  scales.  The  truth  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  valuable  information  on  a  daily  basis.  The  sadder 
truth  is  that  the  process  cannot  be  stopped. 


joe  Saunders  is  Regional  Archeologist  at  the  Regional  Archaeology 
Program,  Department  of  Geosciences,  Northeast  Louisiana 
University,  Monroe,  LA  71209,  (318)  342-1899,  fax  (318)  342- 
1755.  Thurman  Allen  is  Resource  Soil  Scientist  with  the  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  1605  Arizona  St.,  Monroe,  LA. 
(318)  387-8683,  fax  (318)  388-4275. 
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In  Search  oi  a  Mound 

By  Joe  Saunders 


own  the  bock  trails  in  the 


piney  hills  south  of  Bayou 


D'Arbonne  in  Louisiana  we 


rumbled  along  in  search  of 


the  mound.  My  companion,  Frank  Thomas,  knew  the 
route,  since  it  was  his  property.  But  he  wasn't  the  only 


one  familiar  with  the  back  roads  that  led  to  the  mound, 
which  explained  why  I  was  along  for  the  ride.  Looters 
had  been  here  too.  They,  too,  knew  about  the  site,  and 
had  already  put  in  some  hard  hours  of  digging. 

The  evidence  they  left  prompted  the  Thomases  to  call  me  at 
Northeast  Louisiana  University.  What  could  be  done  to  stabi- 
lize the  damage  and  preserve  the  mound? 

It  rose  up  out  of  the  swampy  underbrush,  perched  on  an  allu- 
vial terrace  above  the  bayou.  Conical  in  shape,  the  mound  was 
about  50  meters  wide  at  the  base  and  six  meters  high.  The  work 
of  the  relic-hunters  was  plainly  visible:  a  trench  3  meters  wide 
and  25  meters  long. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  land  had  been  farmed  by 
the  Hedgepeth  family.  Though  it  had  been  plowed  for  decades, 
few  artifacts  turned  up:  several  projectile  points,  a  grinding 
stone,  no  pottery.  Mr.  Hedgepeth  knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing extraordinary  about  the  mound,  because  he  forbade  fam- 
ily members  from  disturbing  it.  The  site  had  remained  intact 
until  the  looters  arrived. 

I  examined  the  exposed  trench  walls  for  artifacts,  but  found 

none.  Instead,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  horizontal  bands 

of  weathered  mound  fill  exposed  in  the  walls  of  the  trench.  A 

beautiful   sequence  of  soil   horizons  was  clearly  visible.    In 

Louisiana,  it  takes  tens  to  hundreds  of  years  for  surface  sedi- 

to  become  organically  enriched  (A  horizon)  and  thou- 

ears  for  the  clay  near  the  surface  (E  horizon)  to  be 

id  redeposited,  forming  a  clay-enriched  zone  (Bt 


horizon)  above  the  unweathered  sediments  (C  horizon).  The 
soils  at  Hedgepeth  suggested  that  the  mound  had  stood  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  perhaps  this  was 
a  natural  feature.  Topographically  it  appeared  to  be  manmade, 
but  the  lack  of  artifacts  and  the  degree  of  weathering  reminded 
me  of  a  story  I  had  heard  recendy. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  archeologist  discovered  a  mound  in 
Louisiana's  uplands  that  made  a  stir  in  the  local  news.  The 
mound  was  associated  with  artifacts  that  dated  to  the  Poverty 
Point  period  (ca.  1  700- 1 200  B.C.).  But  a  geologist  who  exam- 
ined the  site  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a  mound  at 
all.  Instead,  he  claimed,  it  was  a  natural  feature  on  which 
Poverty  Point  people  had  camped.  Was  the  Hedgepeth  site 
also  a  natural  feature?  That  would  explain  the  absence  of  pot- 
tery. Was  I  about  to  make  the  same  mistake? 

I  contacted  soil  scientist  Thurman  Allen  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service.  Allen  had  worked  at  Poverty 
Point  and  also  conducied  a  number  of  soil  surveys  in  the  area 
of  the  Hedgepeth  mound.  At  first  sight,  he  concluded  that  what 
we  were  looking  at  was  indeed  a  mound.  But  after  he  examined 
soil  horizons  in  the  trench  walls,  he  too  began  to  wonder. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  conclusive  answer  to  the  question 
until  a  few  days  later,  when  I  visited  the  site  again  with  Mr. 
Thomas.  Looking  hard  at  the  trench  wall  one  more  time,  I 
noticed  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  piece  of  quartz.  As  I 
cleaned  the  area  around  the  object  for  a  photograph,  it  gradu- 
ally became  clear  that  it  was  a  ground  stone  adze.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  an  intrusive  pit  in  the  trench  profile,  so  the  arti- 
fact had  not  been  placed  in  a  pit  that  had  been  excavated  into 
an  existing  mound  or  hill.  The  adze  had  to  have  been  trans- 
ported to  that  spot  during  mound  construction.  Only  one 
agency  was  capable  of  transporting  an  object  of  that  size  to  the 
top  of  the  mound:  human  labor.  The  Hedgepeth  mound  was, 
indeed,  a  prehistoric  mound  site. 

Because  of  the  extensive  weathering  in  the  mound  fill  and  the 
absence  of  pottery  at  the  site,  Allen  and  I  were  convinced  that  the 
site  was  at  least  preceramic  (pre-500  B.C.).  Later,  a  test  pit  dug 
in  the  bottom  of  the  looters'  trench  would  yield  charcoal  from  a 
submound  hearth  which  dated  to  ca.  3000  B.C. 

Thurman  Allen  and  I  have  since  been  using  soil  development 
as  a  means  for  identifying  mounds  that  we  suspect  to  date  from 
the  Archaic  period.  We  plan  to  re-evaluate  the  site  that  appar- 
ently had  fooled  the  archeologist  a  few  years  back.  What  we 
had  learned  from  the  Hedgepeth  site  makes  me  wonder. 
Perhaps  the  archeologist  had  found  an  early  mound,  and  it  was 
the  geologist  who  had  been  tricked  by  the  soil. 
Landowner  in  potters  trench,  Hedgepeth  Mound. 


JOK  SAl'.N'OKRS 
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BY      HESTER      DAVI 


11  years  ago  that  the  alarm  was  first  sounded 
»ut  what  was  happening  to  the  archeological  sites 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Archeologists  doing  highway 
vage  work  in  southeast  Missouri  were  watching  the 
land  levelers  scrape  away  the  natural  levees,  filling  in 
holes  to  make  the  world  safe  for  soybeans. 

The  cry  brought  archeologists  together  to  confront  the 
problem  of  Soil  Conservation  Service-sponsored  destruc- 
tion of  sites.  The  result  was  two  studies,  one  for  Arkansas, 
the  other  for  Missouri,  to  find  out  exactly  how  bad  the  sit- 
uation was.  It  was  pretty  bad.  Both  studies  concluded  that 
about  a  quarter  of  known  sites  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
previous  ten  years. 

A  long-neglected  issue  was  gaining  momentum. 
Archeologists  met  again  in  1968  to  determine  how  much 
was  known  about  the  area  between  Illinois'  Cahokia  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  They  suggested  an  area-wide 
program  of  survey  and  testing,  as  well  as  ways  to  fund  it.  A 
meeting  in  St.  Louis  the  same  year  brought  significant 
results — the  drafting  of  the  Archeological  and  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  which  became  law  six  long  years  later. 

SCS  land  leveling  programs  had  instigated  the  crisis,  but 
other  federal  undertakings  bore  responsibility  too,  partic- 
ularly those  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  truth,  all 
agricultural  practices  were  wreaking  havoc  on  archeolog- 
ical sites.  The  1968  meetings  suggested  tackling  the  prob- 
lem from  an  administrative  angle,  creating  advisory  and 
steering  committees,  and  another  committee  made  up  of 
landowners  and  amateur  archeologists.  They  advocated  a 
nuts-and-bolts  approach,  too,  demanding  priorities  be  set 
for  a  20-year  program  of  survey  and  excavation,  realizing 
that  any  site  could  be  gone  tomorrow. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  a  statement  the  SCS  issued  at 
the  time,  estimating  "confidently"  that  "In  less  than  25 
years,  all  levelable  land  in  Arkansas  will  have  been 
cleared  and  leveled."  Now,  almost  30  years  later,  can  any- 
thing be  left  to  worry  about?  Has  the  situation  changed? 
Yes.  Improved?  No.  Worsened?  Probably.  Should  alarms 
once  again  ring  across  the  land?  Of  course. 

Certainly,  the  situation  has  changed.  Leveling  continues, 
so  everything  wasn't  wiped  out  in  25  years.  A  few  of  the 
larger  important  sites  have  been  placed  in  public  hands. 
The  amount  of  archeological  work  done  in  the  valley  in 
these  last  25  years  probably  more  than  doubles  that  done 
in  the  previous  100.  Sites  are  recognized  by  listing  on  the 
National  Register.  Congress  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  history  and  prehistory  of  the  delta  by  sup- 


porting historic  preservation  in  the  Delta  Initiatives  study. 
All  that  is  fine  and  dandy,  but  what  does  this  mean  for  the 
future  of  whatever  shreds  remain? 

There  has  never  been  a  study  to  rival  the  one  we  did  in 
1968.  There  is  no  comparable  data  today  about  farm  poli- 
cies,, practices,  and  how  they  effect  sites  in  the  future. 
More  rice?  More  fish  farms?  It  would  be  useful  to  do 
another  specific  review  of  a  local  area  to  see  if  another 
quarter  or  more  of  the  recorded  sites  are  gone.  Intensive 
surveys  of  vulnerable  areas  (urban  spread,  flood  control) 
could  be  planned.  We're  probably  20  years  too  late  for 
much  of  that,  but  better  now  than  never. 

The  heritage  tourism  industry  is  growing  fast.  There  is  no 
doubt  we  should  act  now — making  long-term  plans  to 
protect  selected  sites  of  various  time  periods,  investigate 
and  interpret  them.  Here  is  a  way  archeology  could  actu- 
ally enhance  the  economic  opportunities  in  the  delta 
while  at  the  same  time  saving  those  sites  which  have  the 
greatest  research  and  interpretive  potential. 


iage  principal,  what  to  save  and  what  to  aban- 
,  should  be  applied  on  a  regional  basis.  But  it 
take  local  support  to  carry  through.  This  means 
vy-duty  public  information  to  the  movers  and 
shakers  in  the  levee  boards,  the  city  councils,  zoning 
authorities,  and  state  governments. 

Archeologists  who  have  worked  in  the  valley  for  a  long 
time  have  become  discouraged  because  trying  to  record 
sites  while  the  machinery  whizzes  by  seems  like  such  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

There  should  be  a  region-wide  effort  to  come  up  with 
ways  the  valley  could  increase  its  economic  potential 
through  heritage  tourism  (read  archeological  research, 
site  protection,  and  development).  That  should  whip  up 
enthusiasm  again,  particularly  if  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  worth  the  effort. 

Heritage  tourism  is  well-recognized  as  a  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  potential  is  there  for  Good  Things  to  be 
done  for  the  remaining  sites  and  for  the  economy.  If  we 
can't  get  together  to  tackle  this  in  the  next  25  years,  be 
assured  that  you  will  be  able  to  visit  Poverty  Point,  Toltec 
Mounds,  Parkin,  Fatherland,  and  a  few  precious  other 
sites,  but  nothing  else  will  remain. 

Hester  Davis  is  a  member  of  tfxe  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey,  a 
professor  at  die  University  of  Arkansas,  and  since  1967  the  State 
Archeologist.  Contact  her  at  (501)  575-3556,  fax  (501)  575-5453. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Prot 


Digital  Collections  System 
May  Aid  Repatriation 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
developing  a  collections  man- 
agement system  that  may 
help  the  repatriation  process. 
TASC,  Inc.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
has  been  working  with  the 
Corps  to  display  its  thousands 
of  artifacts  electronically — 
provided  they  are  of  a  non- 
sensitive  nature — in  a  rela- 
tional database. 

Archeologists  and  tribes 
will  be  able  to  identify  objects 
and  determine  their  cultural 
affiliations  on-line.  Non-pho- 
tographic images  will  show 
where  in  the  body  particular 
bones  are  from. 

The  implications  go  beyond 
NAGPRA,  however.  With 
the  images  available,  artifacts 
may  no  longer  have  to  be 
handled,  inviting  access  by 
the  public  and  teachers. 

The  technology  has  been 
shared  with  the  Army's  cen- 
tral identification  laboratory, 
which  specializes  in  identify- 
ing human  remains.  A 
September  roll-out  of  the 
system  is  anticipated. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Fred  Briuer  at  (601) 
534-4204,  e-mail 
briuerf@exl.wes.army.mil. 

For  More  Information 

Contact  Timothy  McKeown, 
NAGPRA  Program  Leader, 
Archeology  and 
Ethnography  Program,  PO. 
Box  37127,  Washington,  DC 
20013,  (202)  343-4101,  fax 
(202)  523-1547. 


Anchorage  Museum,  Brigham  Young 
Univ.  Submit  Repatriation  Inventories 


Since  the  last  issue,  the  Park  Service 
archeology  and  ethnography  program 
has  received  the  following  completed 
inventories  of  Native  American  human 
remains  and  associated  funerary 
objects: 

Office  of  the  State  Archeologist 

University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City  Iowa 

The  remains  of  a  woman,  from  a  collec- 
tion donated  by  the  estate  of  a  Mr. 
John  Morrie.  Through  information 
provided  by  the  donors,  the  state 
archeologist  reasonably  believes  they 
were  found  on  the  Columbia  River  near 
vantage,  Washington.  The  state  arche- 
ologist has  consulted  with  the 
Confederated  Tribes  and  Bands  of  the 
Yakama  Indian  Nation,  who  have  con- 
sidered the  river's  banks  part  of  their 
lands  since  before  contact  with 
Europeans. 

Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 

The  remains  of  a  man,  approximately 
45  to  60  years  old,  and  13,558  associ- 
ated funerary  objects.  The  items,  exca- 
vated from  Forest  Service  lands  near 
Spring  Lake,  Utah,  in  1917,  include 
brass  bells,  an  iron  spur,  several  thou- 
sand multicolored  glass  beads,  a  metal 
axe  head,  and  copper  bracelets. 

As  early  as  1919,  Anglo  informants 
positively  identified  these  funerary 
objects  as  the  personal  belongings  of 
Black  Hawk,  chief  of  the  Timpanogots, 
who  died  in  1870  and  was  buried  in 
the  area  where  the  items  were  found. 
Representatives  of  the  Unitah- Ouray 
Ute  tribe  say  the  objects  are  typical  for 
late  19th  century  burials.  No  evidence 
suggests  that  the  remains  are  those  of 


anyone  but  the  Timpanogot  chief. 
Great-great  grandchildren  of  Black 
Hawk's  brother,  Mountain,  have 
claimed  the  items  on  the  basis  of  lineal 
descent. 

Anchorage  Museum  of  History 
and  Art 

Anchorage,  Alaska 
Remains  consisting  of  one  skull  frag- 
ment excavated  from  a  cemetery  on 
Little  Diomede  Island,  donated  to  the 
museum  in  1970.  The  Inalik  Native 
Corporation,  which  represents  the  vil- 
lages of  Little  Diomede  for  repatriation 
purposes,  has  identified  the  island  as 
the  traditional  territory  of  the  local 
native  people  since  pre-contact  times. 
Museum  officials  have  determined  that 
shared  group  identity  can  be  traced 
between  the  human  remains  and  the 
native  group. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Upper  Colorado  Regional  Office 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
The  remains  of  seven  individuals  dis- 
covered during  archeological  surveys 
prior  to  the  construction  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  at  Nambe  Falls  on  tribal 
lands  owned  by  Nambe  Pueblo.  There 
are  also  the  remains  of  three  dogs  rea- 
sonably believed  to  have  been  placed 
with  the  individuals  as  part  of  a  death 
rite  or  ceremony.  All  the  human 
remains,  identified  as  Puebloan,  are 
believed  to  be  ancestral  to  present-day 
Nambe  Pueblo  people. 

As  of  February  13,  the  archeology  and 
ethnography  program's  NAGPRA  team 
has  received  292  inventories  from 
museums  and  federal  agencies.  Seven 
hundred-three  summaries  have  been 
submitted. 
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The  Long  View 


Francis  P.  McManamon 


CONCERN  ABOUT  archeological  collections  is  hard- 
ly a  new  concept.  It  was  one,  perhaps  the  main, 
justification  for  the  grandfather  of  preservation 
law,  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906,  passed  because 
artifacts  were  being  plundered  from  public  lands  in  the 
Southwest.  The  act,  by  establishing  a  policy  that  these  arti- 
facts be  cared  for  in  accessible  repositories  for  the  public  ben- 
efit, removed  them  from  the  category  of  commercially 
exploitable  resources  such  as  timber,  grasslands,  and  minerals. 
A  more  fundamental  public  policy  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
Subsequent  laws,  specifically  the  Historic  Sites  Act,  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  Archeological  and 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  and  the  Archaeological  Resource 
Protection  Act,  have  refined  this  basic  policy. 

Legal  requirements  provide  a  basis  for  action,  but  do  not 
always  ensure  that  action  be  taken.  With  this  strong  legal 
basis  as  support,  archeologists  specifically,  but  also  other  pro- 
fessionals with  interests  in  archeological  collections  and 
records,  must  refine  the  practice  of  their  disciplines  to 
improve  our  ability  to  preserve  these  irreplaceable  resources. 
Over  the  past  generation,  with  new  preservation  laws  in 
place,  the  number  of  public  archeological  projects  has 
increased  greatly.  So  has  the  backlog  of  artifacts  and  records 
inadequately  accessioned  and  cataloged.  The  National  Park 
Service  estimates  that  it  will  take  more  than  a  decade  to 
catch  up  on  material  collected  from  its  park  units.  Other 
agencies  have  similar  or  larger  backlogs.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  government-wide  program  or  pot  of  money  to  address 
this  need.  Agencies,  museums,  and  universities  must  find  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  task  by  using  existing  funds  or  spe- 
cial initiatives  within  their  own  organizations. 

Archeologists  also  need  to  modify  their  field  practices  to 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  new  collections  are  created.  Project 
plans  and  scopes  of  work  should  include  estimates  of  the  appro- 
priate amount  of  material  to  collect.  During  field  work,  collec- 
tion strategies  and  results  must  be  periodically  reviewed  with  an 
eye  towards  long-term  curation.  When  appropriate,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  material  to  be  collected  should  be  adjusted  based  on 
this  feedback.  Archeologists  have  learned  to  use  sampling  in 
the  field  and  lab  to  achieve  their  descriptive  and  analytical 
!  -ikewise  they  need  to  regularly  review  results  and  adjust 
accordingly  to  meet  curatorial  requirements.  As  part  of  these 
ions,  archeologists  need  to  ask  the  critical  question, 


"Does  everything  collected  need  to  be  curated?" 

Museum  and  curation  facility  managers,  for  their  part,  have 
to  take  better  control  of  the  growth  of  archeological  collec- 
tions. This  means  developing  scope  of  collections  statements 
that  provide  firm  guidelines,  with  reasonable,  informed  justi- 
fications, about  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  materials  that  can 
be  accepted  for  curation.  These  statements  should  also  set 
standards  for  project  data  and  records. 

There  are  signs  of  increased  attention  on  these  issues  in  all 
parts  of  the  discipline.  The  "Principles  of  Archaeological 
Ethics,"  proposed  last  year  by  the  Society  for  American 
Archaeology  ethics  committee,  explicitly  includes  "collec- 
tions, records,  and  reports"  in  its  definition  of  the  archeolog- 
ical record.  One  of  the  proposed  principles  directs  archeolo- 
gists "to  work  actively  for  the  preservation  of,  and  long  term 
access  to  archaeological  collections,  reports,  and  records" 
(see  Ethics  in  American  Archaeology:  Challenges  for  the  1 990s, 
edited  by  Mark  J.  Lynott  and  Alison  Wylie,  Washington,  DC: 
Society  for  American  Archaeology,  1995,  pp.  23-24). 

In  1994,  the  Society  for  Historical  Archaeology  established 
a  policy  calling  for  better  consideration  of  how  collections  are 
going  to  be  cared  for  and  accessed  as  investigations  are 
planned  and  executed.  Archeologists  in  public  agencies, 
often  spurred  by  the  requirements  of  new  regulations  (36 
CFR  79)  and  NAGPRA,  have  already  focused  greater  atten- 
tion on  collections  for  which  they  are  responsible.  This  devel- 
opment is  welcome  by  those  who  have  lamented  the  tradi- 
tional tendency  of  archeologists,  with  notable  exceptions,  to 
regularly  abandon  collections  and  records  for  new  field  work. 

These  developments  should  concern  the  preservation  com- 
munity at  large  as  well  as  those  inside  the  discipline.  NAG- 
PRA has  focused  attention  on  certain  parts  of  collections  and 
how  they  ought  to  be  treated.  A  much  larger  part  falls  outside 
the  realm  of  the  act,  but  requires  similar  attention  to  ensure 
its  preservation  for  research  and  public  education.  This  is 
particularly  true  as  the  archeological  record  is  steadily 
removed  from  its  in  situ  context  and  placed  in  collections. 
This  process  is  inevitable.  Equally  inevitable  should  be  a 
greater  concern  for  what  happens  during  that  process. 


Francis  P.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Chaco  Makes  the 
Endangered  List 

The  World  Monuments 
Fund  has  included  Chaco 
Culture  National  Historical 
Park  in  its  first  annual  list 
of  the  world's  100  most 
endangered  monuments. 
The  list  is  part  of  World 
Monuments  Watch,  a  five- 
year  project  to  identify  and 
preserve  threatened  cultural 
landmarks. 

The  process  of  nominating 
Chaco  was  started  by 
Loretta  Neumann,  president 
of  Conservation, 
Environment,  and  Historic 
Preservation,  Inc.,  a  compa- 
ny that  provides  preserva- 
tion services  for  government 
and  the  private  sector.  The 
nomination  was  supported 
by  the  National  Park 
Service,  archeologists,  and 
others  concerned  about  the 
park's  future. 

Chaco's  ruins  are  under 
assault  by  a  variety  offerees. 
Rain  water  and  melting 
snow  seep  into  masonry 
joints.  Extreme  tempera- 
tures, wind  storms,  livestock, 
and  plant  growth  all  work  in 
concert  against  Chaco's  frag- 
ile structures. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest 
threat,  says  Neumann,  is 
what  she  calls  "external." 
Last  year,  80,000  people  vis- 
ited the  site,  and  more  are 
expected  as  roads  are  paved 
to  accommodate  tourists. 
Nearby  Mesa  Verde  gets 


The  Great  Kiva  at  Casa  Rinconada. 


750,000  visitors  annually. 
Currently  the  roads  into 
Chaco  are  unpaved  and  the 
space  for  camping  is  limited, 
which,  Neumann  contends, 
enhances  the  aura  of  the 
ancient  town. 

One  of  the  challenges  in 
protecting  Chaco  is  the  fact 
that  the  park  bearing  its 
name  does  not  include  all  of 
the  ruins.  Chaco  encom- 
passes state,  tribal,  and  pri- 
vate lands  as  well.  All  told, 
there  are  39  protected  sites 
on  14,372  acres  of  desert 
scrub.  Congress  recently 
added  six  areas  as  part  of 
the  Chaco  Outlier 
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Protection  Act  (see  story  in 
the  spring  issue) . 

The  World  Monuments 
Fund  requires  that  nominees 
address  threats  and  propose 
ideas  for  dealing  with  them. 
Proposals  vie  for  funding 
under  a  5-year,  $5-million 
grant  from  American 
Express. 

Chaco's  supporters  pro- 
posed bringing  together  var- 
ied interests  for  the  common 
good — what  Neumann 
describes  as  "who  is  going  to 
do  what,  when,  and  where." 
The  proposal  identified  the 
need  for  close  monitoring 
and  protection,  training  in 


ruins  preservation,  and  the 
development  of  citizen  sup- 
port. 

Although  the  proposal  was 
not  selected  tor  funding  this 
year  under  the  AmEx  grant, 
WMF  plans  to  solicit  addi- 
tional money  for  Chaco  and 
other  sites. 

Even  if  the  proposal  is  ulti- 
mately funded,  the  effort  to 
save  Chaco  will  require 
other  support  and  plenty  of 
volunteers.  To  that  end, 
CEHP  has  joined  Partners  in 
Parks,  an  organization  that 
assists  in  developing  volun- 
teer programs,  to  plan  a 
workshop  in  masonry  ruins 
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preservation.  CEHP  is  also 
consulting  with  the  National 
Parks  Conservation 
Association  to  create 
"Friends  of  Chaco,"  a  public 
advocacy  group. 

Chaco  Communications,  a 
software  development  firm, 
has  created  a  Chaco  home 
page  that  links  to  World 
Wide  Web  sites  at  the 
National  Park  Service,  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  a 
host  of  other  archeology  and 
preservation-related  organi- 
zations (the  site  address  is 
http://www.chaco.com/park/) . 
An  electronic  newsletter, 
The  Chaco  Canon,  is  also 
available  on  the  Internet. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Loretta  Neumann, 
CEHP  Inc.,  1627  K  St.,  NW, 
Suite  300,  Washington,  DC 
20006,  (202)  293-1774,  fax 
293-1782,  e-mail 
Loretta_Neumann@Hap.Ca 
is.Com. 

Nez  Perce  Reclaim 
Heritage 

In  the  mid- 1830s,  Henry 
Spalding  came  to  Idaho's 
Nez  Perce  country  to 
Christianize  the  Indians. 
Taken  with  Nez  Perce  crafts- 
manship, he  bartered  for 
clothing,  ornaments,  and 
ceremonial  objects,  which 
he  shipped  to  collectors 
back  east  to  help  finance  his 
mission. 

Fast  forward  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  the  process  shifts 
to  rewind.  Thanks  in  part  to 
the  Park  Service  and  an 
array  of  commercial  and  pri- 
vate donors,  many  of  the 
items  have  returned  west  to 
their  rightful  owners,  the 
Nez  Perce. 

It  all  started  when  a  Park 
Service  curator  researching 
collections  at  Nez  Perce 


Chief  Looking  Glass,  1871,  one  of  the  last  casualties  of  the  war  between  the  Nez  Perce  and  the  U.S.  Army 
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National  Park  discovered 
references  to  the  Indian 
material  in  Spalding's  letters. 
This  began  a  long  search, 
which  led  to  a  Dr.  Dudley 
Allen  of  Kinsman,  Ohio, 
who,  sometime  around  1840, 
received  several  large  con- 
tainers of  Nez  Perce  objects 
from  Spalding.  Late  in  the 
19th  century,  Allen  donated 
the  collection  to  Oberlin 
College.  Oberlin  gave  the 
collection  to  the  Ohio 


Historical  Society  in 
Columbus,  where  it 
remained  until  the  early 
1980s,  when  the  NPS  finally 
tracked  it  down. 

The  society  agreed  in  1983 
to  loan  the  Spalding-Allen 
collection  to  the  park. 
There  it  remained  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  park  museum 
until  the  society  recalled  it 
in  1992.  This  triggered  a 
four-year  effort  by  the  Nez 
Perce  to  reclaim  what  they 


felt  was  an  important  part  of 
their  heritage.  The  OHS 
finally  agreed  to  sell  the  col- 
lection to  the  tribe  for  its 
appraised  value — 
$608,100— provided  that 
the  money  be  raised  by  June 
1 .  The  park  agreed  to  help 
raise  the  money,  and  in 
exchange,  the  Nez  Perce 
would  give  it  permission  to 
display  and  care  for  the  col- 
lection. 
The  tribe  contracted  Tom 
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WRECK  LOCATED  OFF  TEXAS 


rcheologlsts  of  the  Texas  Historical 
Commission  may  have  found  the  oldest 
French  colonial  period  shipwreck  in  the 
New  World.  The  Belle,  part  of  an  expedi- 
\  tion  led  by  the  explorer  Rene  Robert 
\  Cavelier,  sieur  de  La  Salle,  sanh  in 
tagorda  Bay  off  the  Texas  coast  in  January 
_  J6.  La  Salle,  who  claimed  the  Mississippi  River 
and  all  its  tributaries  for  France,  was  trying  to 
found  a  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  1905,  a  magnetic  anomaly  picked  up  in 
Matagorda  Bay  was  investigated  and  promptly 
yielded  a  bronze  cannon  weighing  nearly  700 
pounds  (pictured  above).  Scores  of  artifacts  fol- 
lowed. What  is  believed  to  remain  of  the  ship's 
hull  measures  53  by  15  feet.  According  to  marine 
archeologist  Barto  Arnold,  who  is  leading  the 
project,  the  hull  of  the  Belle  merits  "consider- 
able study  and  attention"  because  it  represents 


a  transition  period  in  naval  architecture. 

Archival  records  make  a  strong  case  for  the 
wreck  being  that  of  the  Belle.  It  lies  in  the  area 
where  both  French  and  Spanish  accounts  say  the 
ship  went  down.  THC's  records  do  not  show  anoth- 
er ship  of  this  period  sinking  in  the  bay.  Materials 
recovered  so  far  appear  to  be  from  the  late  17th 
century  and  of  French  origin.  Because  the  site  is 
sheltered  in  a  bay  and  covered  with  two  feet  of  sed- 
iment, organic  remains  are  unusually  well-pre- 
served. 

The  salvage  operation  has  been  funded  by  the 
Texas  legislature,  which  donated  $1.7  million,  and 
a  host  of  corporate  and  private  donors.  At  this 
writing,  a  coffer  dam  is  being  built  to  isolate  the 
wreck  in  a  320  square  foot  area  contained  by  dou- 
ble-steel walls  filled  with  sand.  Archeologists  then 
will  pump  the  water  out  so  they  can  excavate  the 
wreck  as  though  it  were  on  dry  land. 
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Hudson,  a  regional  planning 
consultant  who  has  worked 
with  the  tribe  on  economic 
development.  Among  the 
ideas  he  came  up  with  were 
an  Internet  art  auction  and 
a  series  of  advertisements  on 
MTV.  Pearl  Jam  and  some 
other  Seattle-based  bands 
began  a  fund-matching 
drive  in  which  bands  and 
viewers  alike  were  chal- 
lenged to  match  the  amount 
of  $57.90.  That  sum, 
according  to  park  curator 
Bob  Chenoweth,  is  symbol- 
ic. The  amount  is  how 
much  Spalding,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Allen,  estimated 
some  of  the  items  he  was 
sending  were  worth. 

Private  donations  were 
substantial.  Tom  Richmond, 
a  Minnesota  horse  owner, 
gave  $50,000.  An  anony- 
mous donor  gave  $200,000. 
Lillian  Disney,  Walt 
Disney's  widow,  gave 
$100,000  (Mrs.  Disney 
grew  up  in  Idaho  and, 
according  to  Julie  Kane, 
deputy  counsel  for  the 
tribe,  "has  been  very  gener- 
ous" over  the  years,  donat- 
ing playground  equipment 
and  making  it  possible  for 
the  local  basketball  team  to 
travel).  The  women's  stud- 
ies program  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  in 
Moscow  called  for  the  city's 
professional  women  to 
make  donations,  and  the 
Internet  art  auction  was 
held. 

Hudson  praised  Nez  Perce 
Park  Superintendent  Frank 
Walker  for  his  role  in  the 
fundraising.  "I  saw  the  Park 
Service  as  perhaps  our  great- 
est ally,"  Hudson  says.  The 
Nez  Perce  held  a  traditional 
honor  dance  to  celebrate  the 
transfer  of  ownership  back 


Ancient  Architects  Animate  the  World  Wide  Web 


Imagine  a  museum  exhibit  that  reads  like 
a  magazine,  and  a  magazine  with  the 
multidimensional  depth  of  a  museum 
exhibit.  Just  mix  a  centuries-old  phenome- 
non with  the  latest  in  computer-age  graph- 
ics, and  stir.  The  result  is  "Ancient  Architects 
of  the  Mississippi,"  an  on-line  exhibition 
appearing  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

"Ancient  Architects"  was 
featured  in  the  inau- 
gural issue  of  Park 
Net,  the  new  NPS 
electronic  magazine 
that  was  unveiled 
during  National  Park 
Week,  April  22  to  28. 
Interactive  Bureau,  the 
nationally  known  firm 
that  designed  Park  Net,  had 
a  hand  in  "Ancient  Architects"  as  well. 
The  content  was  developed  by  the  NPS 
archeology  and  ethnography  program 
and  University  of  Arkansas'  Center  for 
Advanced  Spatial  Technologies,  with 
help  from  parks  throughout  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta. 

"Ancient  Architects"  takes  viewers  from 
around  800  A.D. — when  the  lower 
Mississippi's  inhabitants  first  began  build- 
ing elaborate  earthworks — to  today.  The 
moundbuilders  flourished  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Europeans,  developing  a  sophisticated 
social,  political,  and  spiritual  system. 

The  web  exhibit  tells  this  story  with 
crisp  writing,  compelling  visuals,  and 
substance,  something  conspicuously 
absent  at  many  web  sites.  A  team  of 
consultants — including  Vin  Steponaitis, 
an  archeologist  who  excavated 
Mississippi's  Emerald  Mound — ensured 


the  content's  accuracy. 

The  story  divides  into  segments,  each 
depicting  a  different  aspect  of  life. "The 
Moundbuilders"  explains  how  and  why 
the  mounds  were  built.  "Travelers  and 
Traders"  depicts  the  vast  trade  net- 
works that  thrived  along  the  river.  "The 
Artistry  of  the  Moundbuilders"  fea- 
tures exquisite  illustrations 
^     of  artifacts  discovered  by 


wealthy  amateur  arche- 
ologist C.B.  Moore  in 
the  first  decade  of  this 
•  century.  "Voices"  offers 
first-hand  accounts  by 
•  early  explorers  and  anti- 
quarians, today's 
archeologists,  and 
Native  Americans  then 
and  now.  "Life  Along  the  River"  por- 
trays day-to-day  existence  using  artists' 
reconstructions.  "The  Context"  shows 
the  big  picture. 

"Ancient  Architects  of  the  Mississippi" 
is  only  part  of  an  effort  to  alert  the 
public  to  this  threatened  heritage.  The 
NPS  Southeast  Archeological  Center, 
which  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
preserving  these  sites  and  educating 
the  public,  links  directly  to  "Ancient 
Architects"  (the  direct  address  is 
http://www.cr.nps.gov/seac/seac.htm). 
Visitors  to  the  center's  site  can  examine 
publications,  download  a  primer  on 
Southeastern  history  and  prehistory, 
find  out  about  current  research,  learn 
about  public  outreach  and  education 
projects,  read  about  training  courses, 
and  link  to  a  host  of  related  sites. 

Visit  "Ancient  Architects  of  the 
Mississippi"  at  http://www.cr.nps.gov/. 


to  the  tribe.  At  the  dance, 
Sam  Penney,  tribal  executive 
committee  chairman,  said 
"the  items  in  this  collection 
are  a  dynamic  reflection  of 
who  we  are  as  a  people.' 


Prehistory  on  the  Savannah 

David  Anderson  of  the  NPS 
southeast  field  office  recently 
presented  his  book  The 
Savannah  River  Chief doms: 
Political  Change  in  the  Late 


Prehistoric  Southeast  to 
Director  Roger  Kennedy  at 
an  informal  ceremony  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Anderson  was  awarded  the 
Society  for  American 
Archaeology's  Distinguished 
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Dissertation  Prize  for  his 
PhD  dissertation  from  which 
the  book  is  drawn.  With  25 
years  of  experience  in 
Southeastern  archeology,  he 
has  co-authored  more  than 
20  archeological  mono- 
graphs, 70  published  papers, 
and  50  presentations  for  pro- 
fessional meetings.  In  1990, 
the  Southeast  Archeological 
Conference  awarded  him  the 
C.B.  Moore  award  for  excel- 
lence by  a  young  scholar. 

Director  Kennedy,  whose 
1994  Hidden  Cities:  The 
Discovery  and  Loss  of  Ancient 
North  American  Civilization 
dealt  extensively  with  the 
monumental  earthen  archi- 
tecture of  the  Southeast, 
called  Anderson's  research 
"compelling,"  and  described 
the  presentation  of  Savannah 
River  Chiefdoms  as  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  "enrich 
my  own  knowledge  of 
Southeastern  archeology." 

Anderson's  interpretation 
of  the  late  prehistoric 
Southeast  is  based  on  arche- 
ological investigations  aris- 
ing from  public  road,  dam, 
and  construction  projects  in 
the  Savannah  River  region. 
NPS  Chief  Archeologist 
Francis  R  McManamon  says 
that  Anderson,  in  "synthe- 
sizing an  enormous  amount 
of  recently  collected  archeo- 
logical data"  has  offered  a 
view  of  "the  ebb  and  flow  of 
political  leadership  and 
social  prominence  over  the 
generations,  giving  us 
insights  about  the  long-term 
implication  of  modern  polit- 
ical and  social  develop- 
ments." 

Savannah  River  Chiefdoms 
is  available  for  $29.95  plus 
$3.50  for  postage  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  Press, 
University  of  Alabama,  RO. 
Box  870380,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
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Mining  Operation  on  Navqjo  Land  Shut  Down 

The  Department  of  Interior  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  has  stopped  coal  mining  at  the  Kayenta  Mine 
on  Navajo  land  in  Arizona  due  to  violations  of  the 
Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation  Act,  one  of  which 
includes  disturbing  Navajo  burial  sites.  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Ramon  M.  Child  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Dineh 
Alliance,  a  grassroots  Navajo  environmental  group, 
finding  that  Peabody  Western  Coal  had  illegally  mined 
within  300  feet  of  an  occupied  dwelling,  within  100  feet 
of  a  cemetery,  and  had  caused  water  pollution  that 
killed  Navajo  livestock. 

The  alliance,  consisting  of  residents  of  Arizona's  Black 
Mesa,  are  fighting  mining  that,  they  claim,  is  destroy- 
ing the  environment  and  their  traditional  way  of  life. 
About  7.5  million  tons  of  coal  are  taken  from  the 
Kayenta  mine  annually.  Peabody  leases  the  land  from 
the  Navajo  Nation,  which  receives  approximately  $45 
million  a  year  in  royalties. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
issued  a  five-year  permit  for  Peabody  Coal  to  work  at 
the  Kayenta  Mine.  When  that  permit  expired  in  1995, 
OSM  issued  another,  and  objection  to  that  renewal 
sparked  the  lawsuit. 

The  administrative  law  judge  found  that  between 
March  and  October  1993,  Peabody  mined  over  four  sites 
containing  1 1  human  burials  and  destroyed  four  arche- 
ological midden  sites.  He  further  ruled  that  Peabody 
"knew  or  should  have  known"  that  these  sites  would 
contain  burials,  and  that  OSM  failed  to  review  all  the 
information  available  in  renewing  the  mining  permit. 
Child  also  cited  Peabody's  failure  to  get  the  written  con- 
sent of  a  Navajo  woman  whose  house  was  within  300 
feet  of  the  mining  operation. 

According  to  Lyle  Rising  of  the  DOI  solicitor's  office  in 
Denver,  Peabody  Coal  and  OSM  will  appeal.  They  will 
be  joined  by  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  Tribe, 
which,  though  not  named  as  respondents  in  the  original 
action,  will  take  part  in  the  appeal  as  interveners. 

Above:  Navajo  woman  looking  at  one  of  the  sacred  sites  that  lies  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  mining  operation. 


35487-0380,  1-800-825- 
9980. 

Report  to  Congress 
Published 

The  National  Park  Service 
archeology  and  ethnography 
program  has  published  The 
Federal  Archeology  Program — 
Report  to  Congress  J  988-90,  a 
summation  of  activities  and 
accomplishments  during 
that  time. 

The  report  details  efforts  to 
fight  looting,  gives  the  num- 
ber of  sites  inventoried,  and 
assesses  progress  in  public 
education.  The  Report  to 
Congress  also  documents  the 
increased  use  of  agency  part- 
nerships and  what  is  being 
done  in  curation  and  collec- 
tions management.  Twenty- 
nine  federal  agencies  sub- 
mitted information  on  their 
archeological  activities  for 
the  report. 

Copies  of  the  report  are 
available  by  writing  to  the 
NPS  Archeology  and 
Ethnography  Program,  P.O. 
Box  31727,  Washington,  DC 
20013-7127. 

New  Contact  for  Passport 
in  Time 

The  Forest  Service  has  con- 
tracted with  Statistical 
Research,  Inc.,  a  cultural 
resources  management  firm 
in  Tucson,  to  help  run  its 
Passport  in  Time  program. 
Passport  in  Time  provides 
opportunities  for  the  public 
to  work  with  archeologists 
and  historians  on  preserva- 
tion projects. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Passport  in  Time 
Clearinghouse,  RO.  Box 
31315,  Tucson,  AZ  85751- 
1315,  (520)  722-2716,  fax 
(502)  298-7044. 
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Guilty  Verdict  in  First 
NAGPRA  Jury  Trial 

In  the  first  jury  trial  under 
the  criminal  provisions  of 
the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act  (18U.S.C.  1170),  a 
Scottsdale,  Arizona,  man 
has  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  attempting  to  sell 
sacred  Navajo  masks  for 
$50,000  on  the  illegal  art 
market.  Richard  Nelson 
Corrow,  54,  was  sentenced 
in  U.S  District  Court  in 
Albuquerque  by  Federal 
District  Judge  James  A. 
Parker  to  five  years  proba- 
tion and  100  hours  of  com- 
munity service.  The  FBI, 
National  Park  Service,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
worked  together  in  the 
investigation.  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Paula  G.  Burnett 
led  the  prosecution. 

Corrow  tried  to  sell  the 
masks  through  East-West 
Trading  Co.,  a  Santa  Fe 
gallery,  to  a  man  he  believed 
was  a  wealthy  private  collec- 
tor from  Chicago.  Unknown 
to  Corrow  and  East-West 
Trading,  the  buyer  was  a 
government  agent.  Corrow 
was  convicted  in  April  for 
trafficking  in  items  of  cultur- 
al patrimony,  a  violation 
under  NAGPRA. 

Corrow  purchased  the  22 
Yei  B'Chei  masks  in  1995 
from  Fanny  Winnie,  the  85- 


year-old  widow  of  a  Navajo 
chanter.  Chanters  are  tradi- 
tional religious  leaders 
among  the  Navajo,  who  use 
the  masks  in  a  healing  and 
rain-making  ritual  known  as 
the  Nightway  ceremony.  The 
masks,  which  are  the  proper- 
ty of  individual  clans,  are 
believed  to  hold  great  power. 

Winnie  agreed  to  sell  the 
masks  to  Corrow  for 
$10,000,  provided  they 
would  continue  to  be  used 
in  Navajo  ceremonies  and 
that  they  would  not  be  sold 
or  displayed  in  a  museum. 
Corrow  assured  her  that  he 
was  acquiring  the  masks  for 
a  young  apprentice  chanter 
from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Navajo  Nation.  A  stu- 
dent of  Navajo  religion, 
Corrow  apparently  had 
ambitious  plans  for  dealing 
in  Native  American  items. 
Anthropologist  Charlotte 
Frisbie,  who  authored  a 
1987  book  on  Navajo  cere- 
monial objects,  testified  in 
court  that  Corrow  contacted 
her  three  times  between 
1991  and  1992,  trying  to  get 
her  to  help  write  a  book  for 
the  art  market.  Frisbie 
turned  down  the  request. 

Central  to  the  case  was  the 
issue  of  ownership  of  cultur- 
al items  and  whether  or  not 
Mrs.  Winnie  had  the  right  to 
sell  the  masks.  Both  the 
defense  and  the  prosecution 
called  medicine  men  to  tes- 


tify on  Navajo  traditional 
beliefs.  Witnesses  called  by 
the  defense  contended  that 
since  no  one  from  Mr. 
Winnie's  clan  came  forward, 
his  wife  was  free  to  do  with 
them  what  she  wished,  and 
so,  in  turn,  was  Corrow.  The 
prosecution's  experts,  how- 
ever, testified  that  the  masks 
are  sacred  items  that  are  the 
property  of  the  clan,  and 
that  they  are  not  meant  to 
leave  the  area  bounded  by 
the  four  sacred  mountains  of 
the  Navajo — generally,  the 
Navajo  reservation. 

Corrow's  attorney  argued 
unsuccessfully  that  NAG- 
PRA is  unconstitutionally 
vague.  He  maintained  that 
NAGPRA  contains  no  illus- 
trative list  of  items  that  are 
protected  under  the  statute, 
unlike  the  Archeological 
Resources  Protection  Act.  It 
was  further  argued  that  the 
categories  "cultural"  and 
"patrimony"  are  unrealisti- 
cally  broad,  and  that  only 
experts  could  recognize  pro- 
tected objects.  The  result, 
he  maintained,  is  innocent 
collectors  being  trapped  into 
violations.  It  was  also  argued 
that  NAGPRA  deprives 
Native  Americans  of  the 
right  to  own  and  sell  person- 
al property.  Corrow  has  stat- 
ed that  he  plans  to  appeal 
the  verdict. 

Fanny  Winnie  was  not 
prosecuted  in  return  for  her 


cooperation  with  authorities. 
Bo  Icelar  and  Jimmy  Luman, 
the  owners  of  East-West 
Trading  Co.,  pled  guilty  to 
misdemeanor  violations  of 
the  Protection  of  Bald  and 
Golden  Eagles  Act  as  well  as 
the  Migratory  Bird  Act. 
They  received  two  years  pro- 
bation and  fines  of  $2,000 
each.  Like  Corrow,  the  pair 
was  caught  making  an  illegal 
sale  to  an  undercover  agent: 
in  this  case,  of  a  medicine 
bundle  and  fans  made  from 
the  feathers  of  protected 
birds.  East- West  Trading  Co. 
was  ordered  to  pay  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 
$3,920  for  a  felony  violation 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Act. 

Since  Corrow  lost  his 
$10,000  investment  in  the 
masks  and  was  unable  to  pay 
any  fines,  he  was  not  given 
any.  In  addition  to  his  five 
years'  probation,  he  was 
ordered  to  perform  100 
hours  of  community  service 
to  benefit  the  Navajo 
Nation.  He  was  further 
restricted  from  carrying 
firearms,  a  ruling  his  attor- 
ney unsuccessfully  tried  to 
get  the  judge  to  reconsider. 
He  argued  that  Corrow,  who 
often  lives  in  his  camper, 
recently  felt  the  need  to 
defend  himself  during  an 
incident  that  occurred  while 
he  was  attending  the  sum- 
mer artifact  show  in 
Albuquerque. 
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U.S.  Divests  Itself  of  Jurisdiction  in  Case  of  Lake  Wreck 


SALVOR'S  HOPE  to  pull  an 

alleged  Civil  War  treasure 

out   of  Lake  Michigan  has 

brought  the  Abandoned 
Shipwreck  Act  before  the  scrutiny  of 
a  federal  court.  In  Fairport 
International  Exploration,  Inc.  v. 
Shipwrecked  Vessel  a  federal  district 
court  ruled  that  the  state  of 
Michigan  asserted  a  plausible  claim 
to  the  remains  of  a  vessel  that  lies 
on  the  lake  bottom  near  Poverty 
Island.  Since  the  state  met  the 
Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act's  criteria 
of  making  a  claim  to  a  wreck,  the 
federal  court  divested  itself  of  juris- 
diction. 

Fairport  International  President 
Steven  Libert  had  a  keen  interest  in 
the  wreck,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  Captain  Lawrence.  According  to 
reports,  the  ship  went  down  in  the 
1930s  loaded  with  Civil  War  era  gold 
that  it  had  recovered  from  northern 
Lake  Michigan.  Exploring  in  the 
vicinity  of  Poverty  Island,  a  Fairport 
team  located  an  anchor,  a  propeller 
blade,  and  other  debris.  Libert 
tracked  down  the  heirs  of  the 
Captain  Lawrence's  last  owner  and 
got  a  salvage  bill  of  sale  granting 
Fairport  the  exclusive  right  to  sal- 
vage the  remains  of  the  ship.  He 
also  filed  an  admiralty  action  in  fed- 
eral court  to  establish  Fairport's 
right  to  salvage  the  shipwreck,  at 
which  point  the  state  of  Michigan 
intervened. 

Michigan  cited  the  provisions  of 
the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  that 
give  a  state  title  to  an  abandoned 
shipwreck  as  long  as  it  can  prove 
that  the  wreck  is  in  or  on  the  sub- 
merged lands  of  that  state  and  that 
it  is  indeed  abandoned.  It  is  for  the 
federal  courts — which  are  empow- 
ered by  the  Constitution  to  decide 
admiralty  matters — to  determine 
whether  a  wreck  meets  those  crite- 
ria, which  give  a  state  a  "colorable 
claim  of  interest."  If  a  state  can  successfully  prove  a  col- 
orable claim  under  the  11th  Amendment,  the  federal  court 
has  no  jurisdiction. 

The  federal  district  court  in  Michigan  ruled  that  the  state 
had  met  its  requirement  of  showing  that  the  Abandoned 
Shipwreck  Act  applied  to  the  vessel  in  question.  The  court 


MTF^- 


adopted  its  colorable  claim  test  from  the  case  of  Deep  Sea 
Research,  Inc.  v.  The  Brother  Jonathan,  883  F.  Supp.  1343  (N.D. 
Cal.  1995),  aff'd.  No.  95-15693  (9th  Cir.  July  17,  1996)  (1996  WL 
396847),  in  which  a  federal  district  court  found  that  the  state 
of  California  could  not  demonstrate  a  colorable  claim  to  that 
vessel  under  the  act.    Above:  The  Lawrence  in  its  seafaring  days. 
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NPS  Brings  Archeology, 
Preservation  to  Law 
Schools 

Students  at  Boston's  Suffolk 
University  School  of  Law 
now  find  archeological  and 
historic  resources  law  in 
their  environmental  law 
course  offerings,  thanks  in 
part  to  an  initiative 
launched  by  the  Park 
Service  archeology  and 
ethnography  program.  The 
first-ever  law  course  co- 
sponsored  by  the  NPS  is  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  per- 
suade colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  archeological  and 
historic  preservation  should 
be  included  in  the  teaching 
of  environmental  law. 

Suffolk  accepted  the  pro- 
posed course  after  a  presen- 
tation by  Program  Chief 
Francis  McManamon  and  a 
group  o{  federal  attorneys  at 
last  year's  National 
Association  of 
Environmental  Law 
Societies  annual  conference. 
The  course  fulfills  in  part 
Suffolk's  environmental  law 
requirement. 

The  first  session,  offered  in 
the  spring,  was  taught  by 
Anthony  Antonellis,  a  for- 
mer Naval  legal  services 
attorney;  former  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Jo 
Ann  Harris;  the  Honorable 
Sherry  Hutt,  a  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona,  superior 
court  judge;  Arturo  Dager, 
counselor  for  legal  affairs  at 
the  Embassy  of  Mexico;  and 
other  federal  attorneys.  The 
course  was  funded  in  part  by 
the  National  Park  Service 
through  its  preservation  part- 
nerships training  initiative. 

Two  other  schools,  Florida 
State  University's  College  of 
Law  and  American 
University's  Washington 
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First  Repatriation  Under  International  Agreement 


e  ^fe. 


Three  pre-Incan  ornaments  that  showed 
up  in  a  Sotheby's  catalog  have 
prompted  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  seizure  and  repatriation  under 
import  restrictions  of  the  Cultural 
Property  Implementation  Act.  Two 
turquolse-and-gold  necklaces  and  a 
gold  head  piece  that  date  to 
between  700  and  lOO  B.C. 
were  taken  from  Peru's  arche- 
ologically  rich  Sipan  region, 
which,  though  protected  by  law,  has  been 
plundered  of  artifacts  such  as  those  oppo- 
site. Tombs  (top)  are  often  robbed. 


The  Cultural  Property  Implementation 

Act  (19  U.S.C.  2601-2613),  which  prevents 

the  import  of  cultural  artifacts  without  a 

permit  from  the  country  of  origin,  was 

\  enacted  in  1983  and  is  implemented 
„,,-;    by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
The  U.S.  Customs  Service,  which 
a  invoked  the  act,  returned  the  items 
0^  to  Peru  last  May.  The  act  was 
intended   to   carry   out   the   1970 
UNESCO  Convention  on  the  Means  of 
Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Illicit 
Import      Export,      and      Transfer      of 
Ownership  of  Cultural  Property. 


College  of  Law,  will  offer 
similar  courses  during  their 
spring  1997  semester. 
Caroline  Zander,  a  trial 
attorney  in  the  Justice 
Department's  environment 
and  natural  resources  divi- 
sion, will  be  the  principal 
instructor  in  the  American 
University  course.  Professor 
Donna  Christie,  of  FSU,  will 
teach  that  school's  course 
with  Eric  Taylor,  a  Florida 
assistant  attorney  general. 

The  archeology  and 
ethnography  program  is 
helping  to  develop  a  course 


text  to  be  available  for  the 
spring  1997  sessions. 

New  Battle  at  Gettysburg 

Due  to  a  50  percent  increase 
in  vandalism  over  the  past 
six  months,  Gettysburg 
National  Battlefield  has 
begun  a  volunteer  park 
watch  program.  Twelve  area 
residents  have  been  trained 
and  now  patrol  the  park, 
logging  320  hours  of  service 
since  April. 

Between  January  and  July, 
there  were  16  incidents 
causing  nearly  $10,000  dam- 


age. There  were  9  incidents 
in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Monuments  have  been 
stripped  of  plaques,  bayonets, 
caitridge  pouches,  and  can- 
teens. The  head  o{  the  2nd 
Andrew  Sharpshooters  mon- 
ument was  taken  off  with  a 
tree  limb.  Satanic  symbols 
were  painted  on  monuments 
at  Barlow's  Knoll. 

Friends  of  the  National 
Parks  at  Gettysburg  are 
offering  a  $1,000  reward  tor 
information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
vandals. 
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)0K  OUT  OVER  Bandelier  National 

nent's  rugged  50  square  miles  and  con- 

zheology  can  be  as  daunting  as  the  steep- 

:anyons  borne  of  its  volcanic  past.  That  may 

lain  in  part  why — though  established  as  an  arche- 

'icalpark  in  1916 — no  inventory  of  Bandelier  had 

been  conducted.  Until  nou). 

he  people  in  helmets  and  flight  suits  are  gathered  at 
ert  helipad.  Piled  beside  them  are  backpacks,  tents, 
nd  eight  days  of  provisions.  Though  the  scene  resembles 
paramilitary  operation,  the  group  is  comprised  of  spe- 
a  architecture,  ceramics,  and  lithics.  There  is  also  a  hand- 
i  of  volunteers  and  a  photographer — foseph  Courtney  White. 
It  is  the  third  season  of  a  five-year  survey  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  an  attempt  to  find  out,  as  much  as  time  and  money  will 
allow,  what  is  hidden  in  the  monument's  vast,  barren  spaces. 
Over  the  next  eight  days,  under  the  guidance  of  Park  Service 
archeologist  Bob  Powers,  the  crews  will  pore  over  the  ground, 
fanning  out  abreast,  search-party  style.  Very  few  artifacts  are 
collected.  Voluminous  documentation  is. 

"The  grandest  place  I  ever  saw"  was  how  archeologist  and 
ethnographer  Adolf  Bandelier  described  the  place  in  1880.  He 
was  inspired  to  write  The  Delight  Makers,  a  novel  of  prehistoric 
life  in  Frijoles  Canyon  that  took  ('s  name  from  Pueblo  spiritual 
figures.  The  Anasazi  are  a  major  focus  of  this  survey,  done  under 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  Washington  State  University. 

A  tight  budget  ultimately  limits  what  the  team  can  accomplish, 
a  situation  endemic  of  public  archeology.  Of  the  650  million 
acres  of  federal  and  Indian  lands  in  the  United  States,  only  about 
3  percent  had  been  thoroughly  inventoried  by  the  end  of  1993. 
"I  have  tried  to  capture  the  spirit  well  as  the  facts  of  survey, "  says 
White.  The  following  images  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  do  the  Work  so  critical  to  protecting  our  nation's  treasures. 
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a  b  o  v  e  : 

77te  creua  ca/i  oui  what  they  find     "sherd"  or  sometimes 

"liihic."  From  time  to  time,  there  is  the  intriguing  "come  take 

.1  /oo/V' .)/  this,"  Here.  Rory  Gauthier  examines  an  artifact 


right: 

A  lithicist  places  artifacts  on  a  numbered  board.  0/  /()()  .«mi- 

pfcs,    JO  id//  be  randomly  ehosen  tor  analysis.  With  limited 

resources,  arcneofogisfc  sample  parts  ot  the  monument  and  make 

educated  guesses  aooul  the  rest.  Alter  the  project's  fifth  and  final 

year,  they  Will  hare  surceued  only  4  )  pereent  ot  Handelier. 
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above: 

Gen  f/eaJ  am/  creu;  mofe  out,  marking  with  pin 
flags  as  they  go. 

left: 

Lithicist  Sarah  Herr  takes  measurements. 
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above: 

,  Howard  Newman  records  a  battered  washtub  at  an  old  camp  site. 

left: 

Human  presence  at  Bandelier  was  not  limited  to  the  Anasazi.  This 
abandoned  corral  is  evidence  of  sheepherders. 
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above: 

[Left]  "Could  someone  there  bring  us  a  box?  "  was  the  cryptic  mes- 
sage radioed  back  to  camp  when  this  fully  intact  pot  was  found. 
Looting  is  so  pervasive  that  even  in  Bandelier's  remote  interior, 
that's  as  specific  as  the  surveyors  want  to  get  on  the  airwaves. 


[Right]  Tell-tale  signs  of  a  sheepherder  camp — rusted  Prince  Albert 
tobacco  cans.  With  no  metallurgist  along,  says  White,  "analysis 
becomes  a  group  effort. "  Crew  members  try  to  determine  whether 
the  cans '  seams  are  soldered,  welded,  or  punched. 
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left      and      above: 

Bob  Miller  maps  the  Stone  Lions  shrine,  out- 
crops in  the  shape  of  crouching  lions  surrounded 
by  an  outer  ring  of  upright  rocks.  Within  the  ring 
is  another  of  more  recent  origin — made  of  deer 
antlers.  This  hunting  shrine  is  maintained  by 
members  of  the  Cochiti  Pueblo,  who  claim  the 
Bandelier  area  as  their  ancestral  home. 
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above 


Calling  it  a  day.  Crews  Work  ten-hour  days  in 


days-on,  six-day  s-off  sessi. 
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ese  images  are  from  a  forthcoming  reprint  of  Joseph 
urtney  White's  book  In  the  Land  of  the  Delight  Makers. 
.  ,ie  photographer  is  currently  wording  on  a  sequel,  What 
Archaeologists  Do,  about  fieldwork.  in  the  Southwest. 

t  of  his  images  in  this  issue  are  copyright  1 992  Joseph 
urtney  White. 
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s.  terry  childs 


inety  years  ago,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  signed  the  Antiquities  Act,  decreeing  that  archeological  sites 
and  objects  on  federal  land  are  valuable  and  should  be  preserved  for  the  public  good.  And  none  too  soon. 
Site  looters  were  rampant  in  the  Southwest;  museums,  in  the  interest  of  research  and  education,  were  filling 
their  storerooms  with  artifacts  from  excavations  and  Indian  villages.  After  all,  they  thought,  what  better  way 
to  document  extinct  and  disappearing  cultures  than  through  their  material  goods? 

In  1974,  the  Archaeological  and  Historic  Preservation  Act  carried  on  in  Roosevelt's  footsteps,  mandating 
systematic,  well-planned  archeological  projects  at  endangered  sites  on  federal  lands  or  on  properties  affect- 
ed by  federal  projects.  But  the  act  introduced  a  legislative  paradox. 

Federal  agencies  now  took  on  a  collecting  role.  Contracts  to  excavate  poured  in,  thousands  of  sites  were 
evaluated,  and  objects  by  the  millions  were  analyzed,  bagged,  boxed,  and  put  somewhere.  But  where  and 
under  what  conditions?  The  act  provided  virtually  no  guidance  for  the  long-term  management  and  care  of 
collections,  which — with  the  increasing  sophistication  of  archeological  study — now  included  not  just  muse- 
um-quality pieces  but  soil  samples,  project  records,  and  sundry  other  material  as  well.  Repositories  became 
understaffed,  overstuffed,  and  inadequate  to  growing  needs.  Federal  agencies  often  did  not  know  who 
owned  what  nor  where  it  was.  Access  to  many  collections  was  a  problem  and,  when  they  could  be  found, 
they  were  often  in  such  decay  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  research,  exhibit,  or  interpretation. 

Six  years  ago,  legislative  help  was  finally  put  in  place  for  collections.  Federal  regulations  were  issued  (36 
CFR  79)  and  NAGPRA  was  passed. 

In  many  ways,  NAGPRA  has  had  more  positive  impact  than  the  regulations.  The  act  demands  that  every 
federally  funded  museum  know  the  contents  of  its  collections  and  deal  with  questions  of  ownership,  both  in 
terms  of  the  lands  on  which  they  were  found  and  the  Indian  groups  who  might  have  been  the  original  own- 
ers. The  hard  reality  is  that  museums  have  had  to  meet  compliance  deadlines  or  be  subject  to  penalties;  fed- 
eral agencies  have  had  to  comply  or  be  subject  to  close  public  scrutiny. 

So  where  are  we  now?  The  following  articles  explore  this  situation.  We  visit  two  repositories,  one  federal 
and  one  non-federal,  to  see  how  they  are  coping  with  burgeoning  shelves  and  legislative  mandates.  We  lis- 
ten to  a  Narragansett/Niantic  woman's  perspectives,  her  joys  and  her  sorrows,  about  Native  American 
objects  and  their  future.  We  take  a  look  at  the  thorny  issues  of  deaccessioning,  the  formal  process  of  remov- 
ing materials  from  a  collection.  We  hear  about  the  significance  of  anthropological  project  records.  Finally, 
we  see  the  power  of  archeological  collections  once  they  are  accessible  to  researchers. 

Underlying  all  of  these  articles  is  the  notion  of  change.  Repositories  improving  accountability  as  well  as 
access.  Museums  scrambling  to  meet  the  growing  number  of  researchers,  particularly  doctoral  students. 
Partners  reaching  across  disciplines  for  the  good  of  collections  in  which  they  all  have  a  vested  interest. 
Archeologists  perhaps  slowly  shifting  from  a  bias  for  fieldwork  to  a  more  balanced  consideration  of  existing 
collections,  due  to  funding  constraints  and  new  sensibilities  arising  from  NAGPRA.  More  professors  teach- 
ing about  the  complexities  of  curation  and  its  relationships  to  decision-making  in  the  field  and  lab.  Native 
Americans  increasingly  consulted  about  the  history  and  use  of  ancient  and  recent  objects.  Scholars  learn- 
ing about  collections  from  their  Native  American  colleagues. 

So  what  lies  in  the  future?  Change,  but  we  can  now  anticipate  it  in  more  informed  and  constructive  ways. 

Left:  Southwestern  pottery  (Arizona  State  Museum/Brenda  Shears);  above:  Casa  Grande  National  Monument,  AZ  (Henry  Buchman). 
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DEACCESS10N1NG  COLLECTIONS 


HFEW  MONTHS  AFTER  beginning  a  new  job  as  an 
archeologist  with  the  National  Park  Service,  my 
boss  informed  me  that  the  regional  director  was 
coming  to  visit  our  storage  facility.  After  several 
days  of  cleaning  and  preparing  for  his  visit,  I  had 
my  assistant  and  a  small  group  of  volunteers  huddled 
around  tables,  sorting,  counting,  labeling,  and  cataloging  a 
typical  historic  period  archeological  assemblage  of  nails, 
broken  glass,  ceramics,  and  bone.  Everyone  looked  very 
studious  and  scientific,  the  way  many  folks  view  archeolog- 
ical lab  work.  In  walks  the  director,  who  introduces  himself, 
proceeds  to  look  over  someone's  shoulder,  and  looks  up  at 
me  and  says,  "Well,  Bob,  why  do  we  keep  all  those  chicken 
bones?" 

The  question  that  faces  all  of  us  responsible  for  the  long- 
term  care  of  archeological  collections  is  how  do  we  address 
this  far-reaching  and  fundamental  issue.  Before  launching 
into  the  subject,  let's  establish  a  definition.  Taken  from  an 
article  by  Marie  Malaro,  an  expert  in  the  field,  deacces- 
sioning  "is  the  permanent  removal  of  an  object  that  was 
once  accessioned  into  a  museum  collection."  This  may 
seem  rather  restrictive  for  some  archeologists.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  most  of  them  don't  even  know  what  an 
accession  is,  let  alone  how  to  remove  something  from  it. 
But  we  do  know  how  to  collect  archeological  objects — mil- 
lions and  millions  of  them. 

Most  archeologists  practicing  in  the  United  States  have 
been  trained  in  a  tradition  of  keeping  everything  that  we 

bv  Robert  c.  tonDCRflinn 
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find.  Everything  gets  washed,  labeled,  inventoried,  and  cata- 
loged; nothing  is  discarded,  and  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  all 
deemed  precious. 

Armed  with  that  paradigm,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  archeolog- 
ical  community  has  generated  tens  of  millions  of  objects  during 
the  past  50  years.  Both  public  and  private  collections  have  been 
kept  in  abysmal  storage  conditions  with  little  regard  to  their  long- 
term  care  or  any  acknowledgment  of  the  ethical  responsibility  we 
as  collection  managers  have  towards  them.  The  point  has  been 
well  articulated  by  prominent  voices  such  as  Edward  B.  Jelks, 
Alexander  Lindsay,  and  Michael  Trimble,  ^  and  underscored  by 
a  1986  Government  Accounting  Office  report.  As  a  result, 
another  question  arises:  "If  these  collections  are  so  precious,  why 
don't  we  take  better  care  of  them?"  The  next  level  of  logic  is,  of 
course,  "If  we  don't  take  care  of  them,  why  should  we  keep 
them?"  This  brings  us  back  to  the  original  question,  "Why  keep 
all  those  chicken  bones?" 

There  are  three  standard  responses.  The  first,  which  I  refer  to 
as  the  "flag  waving  response,"  is  that  these  objects  represent  the 
tangible  remains  of  our  national  heritage  and  we  are  obligated  to 
preserve  and  protect  them.  The  second  is  the  "It's  the  law 
response."  We  all  know  there  are  numerous  federal,  state,  and 
local  statutes  that  obligate  archeological  collections  managers  to 
provide  for  long-term  care.  The  third  is  the  idea  that  new  tech- 
nologies and  methods  will  allow  archeologists  in  the  future  to 
look  at  these  collections  differently  and  may  provide  valuable 
insights  into  human  behavior  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  must 
keep  them. 

Indeed  many  new  discoveries  have  altered  the  way  archeolo- 
gists look  at  collections.  In  the  Chesapeake  region,  archeologists 
working  on  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  may  recover  thousands 
of  oyster  shells,  which  until  recently  were  viewed  as  another 
redundant  artifact  class.  Recent  research,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  shells  can  help  determine  the  health  of  the  oys- 
ter population,  establish  seasonal  hunting  patterns,  and  even 
help  date  archeological  sites.  These  collections  can  also  hold 
research  value  to  other  disciplines.  Citing  the  oyster  shell  exam- 
ple again,  marine  biologists  can  gain  valuable  insights  into  cli- 
mate, water  quality,  and  bottom  conditions  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  the  past  and  diagnose  methods  to  improve  the  oyster  pop- 
ulation in  the  present. 

A  sun  h  nOT  A  (HAIR 

Now  let's  examine  some  distinctions  between  "museum  collec- 
tions" and  archeological  collections.  Despite  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  museum  collections — commonly  perceived  as  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  historic  furnishings,  and  the  like — are  not  intrin- 
sically the  same  as  archeological  collections.  Both  kinds  of 
objects  are  certainly  museum  property  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  become  part  of  the  collection  and  how  they  are  perceived 
once  in  it  are  quite  different. 

In  the  United  States,  most  museums  and  federal  repositories 
have  clear  collection  acquisition  policies  and  scope  of  collections 
statements.  With  these  policies  in  hand,  the  collections  manager, 
curator,  or  board  of  directors  can  restrict  the  type  and  flow  of 
objects  that  enter  the  museum  or  repository.  Conversely,  archeo- 
logical projects,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are  federally  funded, 


generate  millions  of  objects  annually  with  little  or  no  restrictions 
on  the  type  or  volume  to  be  recovered  and  ultimately  acces- 
sioned. 

Given  the  nature  of  how  archeology  is  conducted  in  the  States, 
it  would  be  unethical  for  an  archeologist  armed  with  a  clear 
research  design  and  scope  of  work — for  example,  to  study  Native 
American  settlement  patterns  in  upstate  New  York — to 
encounter  a  French  colonial  site  and  not  collect  the  French 
material  because  it  doesn't  specifically  relate  to  the  research 
design  or  the  repository's  scope  of  collections  statement.  The  tra- 
ditional approach  in  federally  funded  archeology  is  essentially  a 
carte  blanche:  to  recover  all  archeological  material — prehistoric, 
historic,  extraterrestrial — that  might  be  affected  as  a  result  of  a 
federal  undertaking.  The  archeologist  does  not  simply  collect  the 
material  that  is  of  research  interest  but  rather,  as  a  matter  of 
ethics,  recovers  or  samples  everything.  Federally  generated  arche- 
ological collections  are  exempted  from  standard  narrowly  defined 
scope  of  collections  statements. 

Archeological  objects  are  not  viewed  as  individual  objects,  such 
as  tables  and  chairs  might  be,  but  rather,  each  flake  or  sherd  is 
seen  as  part  of  the  context  from  which  it  is  recovered.  It  is  not 
the  individual  object  but  the  entire  assemblage  that  is  used  to 
interpret  the  past.  It  is  that  paradigm  that  releases  such  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  primal  fear  when  the  thought  of  deaccession- 
ing  archeological  material  is  raised. 

(AAKinG  THE  HARD  DEtmOIH 

In  1990,  when  the  federal  government  issued  its  curation  stan- 
dards and  guidelines  in  "Curation  of  Federally- Owned  and 
Administered  Archeological  Collections,"  36  CFR  part  79,  a  pro- 
posed rule  for  deaccessioning  archeological  collections  was  float- 
ed for  comment.  It  was  met  with  some  opposition  and  withdrawn 
for  further  study.  No  scholarly  archeological  organizations  in  the 
United  States  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  tackle  the  issue. 
Passions  pro  and  con  on  the  subject  run  deep,  but  the  climate 
may  be  changing. 

Whether  archeologists  are  cognizant  of  it  or  not,  federal  agen- 
cies for  the  past  several  years  have  embarked  on  a  massive  deac- 
cessioning program.  Driven  by  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  tens  of  thousands  of  archeolog- 
ical objects  recovered  from  Native  American  sites  on  public  lands 
have  been  repatriated  to  their  rightful  owners.  Repatriation  is  de 
facto  deaccessioning — the  permanent  removal  of  an  object  that 
was  once  accessioned  into  a  museum  collection.  In  most  cases, 
this  repatriation/deaccessioning  process  has  no  strings  attached. 
The  receiving  group  can  do  with  the  objects  as  they  choose. 

The  IRS  has  its  own  form  of  deaccessioning  archeological  col- 
lections. Recently  the  IRS  seized  the  collections  of  a  museum  tor 
failure  to  pay  taxes.  Assuming  that  once  in  IRS  hands  it  became 
federal  property,  the  archeology  and  ethnography  program  of  the 
National  Park  Service  suggested  that  the  IRS  treat  the  collection 
as  federal  property  and  as  a  consequence,  the  collection  was  sub- 
ject to  36  CFR  Part  79.  The  IRS  ruled  otherwise  and  sold  por- 
tions of  the  collection  at  auction.  The  issue  of  whether  forced 
sale  constitutes  adequate  federal  control  to  apply  36  CFR  Part  79 
and  NAGPRA  is  currently  under  review  by  the  IRS  office  of  gen- 
eral counsel. 
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It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  archeologists  and  collections 
managers  must  face  the  new  climate  of  budget  limitations,  a 
downsized  work  force,  restructuring,  space  limitations,  and  stor- 
age costs.  Recognizing  this  reality,  archeological  collections  man- 
agers must  begin  to  make  the  hard  decisions.  And  it  must  be  the 
archeologists  who  take  the  lead  in  this  decision  process,  for  only 
archeologists  can  fully  comprehend  the  nature,  public  education 
value,  and  research  potential  of  these  remnants  of  our  nation's 
patrimony. 

In  the  late  1920s,  the  director  of  the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  an  ornithologist  facing  a  severe  storage  crisis, 
ordered  the  culling  of  collections.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
Southwest,  archeologists  had  just  made  the  famous  Folsom  com- 
plex discoveries,  which  included  a  distinctive  type  of  fluted  pro- 
jectile point  dating  to  the  end  of  the  last  Ice  Age,  nearly  10,000 
years  ago.  Unbeknownst  to  the  technicians  at  the  Smithsonian 
who  were  culling  the  archeological  collections,  several  of  these 
same  projectile  points  had  been  found  around  Washington,  DC, 
and  were  held  by  the  museum. 

Later,  scientists  began  to  link  the  development  of  this  culture 
complex  with  similar  artifacts  found  in  the  East.  Unfortunately, 
researchers  at  the  Smithsonian  discovered  that  some  of  the  rare 
fluted  points  had  been  culled  and  destroyed.  My  point  here  is 
clear,  archeologists  must  take  the  lead.  It  must  be  a  thoughtful, 
intellectual  decision-making  process  with  clear  justifications  and 
must  also  include  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  disposal  or  dispersion  of  those  objects,  if 
we  take  that  step. 

UPKEEP  IT? 

Though  deaccessioning  may  be  a  painful  inevitability,  a  far  better 
approach  is  to  be  more  selective  in  what  field  projects  retain  and 
begin  training  archeologists  while  at  the  university  in  sound 
museum  policies,  collection  management  principles,  and  proce- 
dures. 

Particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  preparing  scopes  of  work  or 
research  designs,  archeologists  must  start  to  think  about  sampling 
redundant  artifact  types,  such  as  fire-cracked  rock  or  brick  frag- 
ments. Thinking  about  how  many  "chicken  bones"  need  to  be 
kept  to  conduct  solid  research  may  prevent  the  culling  of  acces- 
sioned collections  while  providing  solid  data  for  future  analysis. 

In  the  National  Capital  area  of  the  Park  Service,  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  what  we  euphemistically  refer  to  as  "pre- 
accession  deaccessioning."  All  material  recovered  in  the  field  is 
returned  to  the  lab,  where  it  is  processed  and  inventoried.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  project  archeologist  makes  the  determination 
to  keep  or  reject  artifacts  or  groups  of  artifacts  for  permanent 
accessioning.  Although  we  do  not  have  a  written  policy  at  this 
moment,  we  know  we  should  have  one.  At  present  it  is  admit- 
tedly subjective,  but  it  is  based  on  a  sampling  strategy  of  percents 
of  redundant  object  classes,  and  the  perceived  research  or  public 
educational  potential  of  the  object. 

We  recognize  however,  that  there  are  clear  dangers  in  this 
approach.  No  one  can  know  what  questions  will  be  asked  in  the 
future  and  no  one  can  know  what  objects  will  be  needed  for  sci- 
entific analysis. 

In  the  National  Capital  area,  the  decision  is  made  by  the  same 


individual  or  group  of  individuals.  There  is  no  discussion  of  dis- 
carding diagnostic  or  museum  quality  objects  during  this  "glean- 
ing" process.  Contract  archeological  firms  must  consult  with  the 
area  archeologist  in  concert  with  the  archeological  curator  before 
any  objects  are  considered  for  disposal  prior  to  accessioning. 

The  state  of  Maryland  is  preparing  to  initiate  a  fee  for  collec- 
tions storage  as  many  states  already  have.  One  of  the  principal 
concerns  of  the  local  professional  community  is  whether  this  fee 
will  foster  a  trend  of  not  recovering  artifacts  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
large  storage  fees.  A  clearly  articulated  recovery  policy  that 
allows  for  sampling  certain  redundant  artifact  categories  may 
help  avoid  this  sticky  issue. 

An  alternative  solution  to  permanent  removal  is  placing  objects 
selected  for  deaccession  or  of  low  research  interest  into  inactive 
storage  (in  underground  military  bunkers,  for  example).  The 
accessioned  assemblage  could  undergo  a  triage  system  to  identify 
the  redundant  artifact  classes  and  those  objects  of  little  research 
potential.  The  selected  objects  could  then  be  placed  in  lower 
cost,  lower  maintenance  inactive  storage,  though  in  principle  still 
accessible.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  assemblage  would  stay 
in  active  storage.  This  may  be  a  viable  solution  for  collections 
that  require  very  little  maintenance.  The  downside,  however,  is 
that  portions  of  the  collection  will  have  limited  accessibility 
which  could  invite  the  rejoinder — Why  keep  it? 

In  a  climate  where  space  is  equated  with  money,  archeologists 
must  face  the  hard  reality  that  we  simply  can't  keep  everything. 
The  professional  community  must  take  the  lead  on  this  issue  or 
we  face  the  possibility  of  having  the  decisions  made  for  us.  Our 
new  paradigm  should  be  that  the  best  deaccession  policy  is  a  good 
accession  policy. 

For  more  information,  contact  Robert  C.  Sonderman,  Senior  Staff 
Archeologist,  System  Support  Office,  National  Park  Service,  National 
Capital  Field  Area,  1 100  Ohio  Dr.,  SW,  Washington,  DC  20242,  (301) 
344-3523  or  (202)  619-7280,  email  Bob_Sonderman@nps.gov. 

Adapted  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  Partnership  Opportunities 
for  Federally-Associated  Collections  Conference,  Berkeley,  CA, 
June  3-7,  1996. 
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the  importance  of  preserving  the  archeological  record 

It's  too  easy  to  slight 

the  Importance  of  the 

forms,  maps,  notes, 

and  photographs  that 

come  out  of  public  projects.  Too  often  this  material  winds  up  poorly  kept  at  best  and 

scattered  to  the  winds  at  worst.  And  yet,  the  records  of  excavations  and  surveys  are 

Irreplaceable — the  only  accounts  that  are  still  remaining  after  a  project  closes  Its  books. 

Over  the  course  of  the  1930s  and  1960s,  Emil  Haury's  excavations  of  Snaketown,  Arizona's 
Hohokam  site,  yielded  an  impressive  research  and  professional  corpus:  field  notes,  site  forms, 
daily  logs,  object  catalogue  cards,  accession  records,  conservation  records,  lab  analyses,  maps,  drawings, 
photographs,  and  of  course  Haury's  long  list  of  publications.  Add  to  that  his  vast  correspondence  to 
friends  and  colleagues,  his  teaching  notes  and  those  of  his  students,  and  the  many  newspaper  stories 
about  him  and  his  work,  and  one  begins  to  see  the  importance  of  preserving  the  often-irreplaceable 
records  of  excavations.  Luckily  for  researchers,  Haury's  legacy  is  safe,  protected  at  die  Arizona  State 
Museum.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  records  of  the  public  archeology  boom  in  the  decades  since. 
Unfortunately,  while  many  archeologists  have  been  cognizant  of  the  need  to  preserve  artifacts,  too 
often  associated  field  records  and  other  documents  have  not  been  saved.  Records  in  individual  and 
institutional  hands  are  destroyed,  physically  degraded,  or  scattered.  A  range  of  factors  can  be  cited: 
lack  of  proper  storage,  insufficient  funds  to  hire  professional  archivists,  improper  curation  methods,  and 
the  fact  that  funding  agencies  often  consider  long-term  preservation  a  low  priority. 


Opposite:  Archeologist  Emil  Haury  gathers  information  at  Arizona's  Snaketown  site,  1964. 
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There  are  other  factors  too,  all  too  common  among  anthropol- 
ogists: uncertainty  about  when  one  is  "really  finished"  with  per- 
sonal and  professional  papers,  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  the  infor- 
mation and  whether  recording  methods  will  meet  future  stan- 
dards, and  concern  that  someone  will  misuse  the  data,  especially 
since  some  documents  may  be  private  property. 

The  result  is  that  many  records  are  not  turned  over  to  a  public 
repository — an  irretrievable  loss  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  Imprint  of  Humanity 

In  its  broadest  sense,  the  archeological  record  is  a  resource  for 
studying  cultural  development  and  diversity  available  in  no  other 
form.  It  consists  of  unexcavated  artifacts  and  associated  land- 
scape and  contextual  material  as  well  as  materials  that  have  been 
collected  during  a  survey,  excavation,  or  other  archeological 
work,  together  with  all  associated  records  and  documentary 
materials. 

Archeological  records  are  found  in  any  media  generated  during 
the  course  of  a  project,  from  initial  planning  through  fieldwork, 
analysis,  report  production,  and  curation.  These  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  field  records,  survey  forms,  provenance  cata- 
logues, architectural  drawings,  cartographic  records,  pho- 
tographs, inventories,  and  the  like.  They  also  include  oral  histo- 
ries and  related  ethnographic  materials,  cultural  resource  man- 
agement and  preservation  records,  and  lab  reports  (including 
computer  software) . 

No  less  important  are  the  administrative  materials  involved  in 
project  preparation,  legal  paperwork,  materials  produced  during 
analyses,  and  post-project  materials.  These  include  accession  and 
curation  records  created  by  the  repository  housing  the  artifactu- 
al  and  other  field  materials  as  well  as  records  referring  to  them 
that  an  archeologist  or  researcher  may  have  produced.  They  can 
be  in  the  form  of  lecture  notes,  diaries,  correspondence,  lectures, 
and  publications;  all  provide  information  useful  for  understand- 
ing the  project  rationale  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  discipline. 

This  record  is  cumulative  in  nature  and  always  active. 
Artifacts,  ecofacts,  and  related  records  are  never  exhausted,  for 
they  are  usually  all  that  remain  of  archeological  sites  whose  exca- 
vation can  never  be  completely  replicated.  Records  on  which 
information  are  recorded  become  the  primary  evidence  of  arche- 
ological endeavors.  To  preserve  these  records  properly  is  to  per- 
form an  act  of  stewardship  that  helps  preserve  archeological 
resources  as  well  as  information  about  humanity  itself. 

Planning  for  the  Hidden  and  Underutilized 

To  help  anthropology  and  archeology  ensure  the  future  health  of 
their  disciplines'  records,  a  group  of  anthropologists,  archivists, 
and  information  specialists  have  formed  the  Council  for  the 
Preservation  o(  Anthropological  Records,  CoPAR.  A  non-profit 
organization,  CoPAR  intends  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  to  assist 
anthropologists,  archivists,  and  librarians  by  identifying  anthro- 
pological records  and  encouraging  their  use  and  preservation. 
Specifically,  CoPAR  will  provide  information  on  record  locations 
and  access,  help  support  repositories,  and  offer  consulting  and 
technical  assistance  about  preservation  guidelines,  bequests,  and 
more.  It  will  also  carry  out  special  projects. 
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As  one  of  its  current  initiatives,  CoPAR  is  working  with  the 
National  Park  Service  on  issues  of  access,  especially  problems  in 
locating  records.  Important  archeological  records  already  reside  in 
repositories,  but  a  lack  of  research  aids  hinders  knowledge  of  their 
existence.  CoPAR  hopes  to  begin  a  multiyear  project  that  will  help 
researchers  discover  materials  on  individual  tribes,  cultures,  ethnic 
groups  or  societies,  locales,  time  periods,  and  research  projects. 

Because  this  critical  cross-indexing  needs  to  be  in  a  national 
database,  CoPAR  plans  to  establish  a  national  guide  to  anthro- 
pological records.  This  will  be  similar  to,  and  work  in  conjunction 
with,  the  National  Archeological  Database,  a  communications 
network  that  provides  on-line  access  to  archeologists  and  others 
interested  in  preservation.  During  the  next  few  years  we  will  be 
gathering  information  about  document  collections  and  creating  a 
user-friendly  database  to  centralize  records. 

CoPAR  will  also  work  to  educate  both  individuals  and  profes- 
sional organizations  about  preservation  needs,  ethical  and  legal 
issues,  and  new  developments  in  information  management  and 
access.  This  fall  CoPAR  will  begin  a  series  of  bulletins  on  topics 
such  as  the  nature  of  anthropological  records,  easy  ways  to  pre- 
serve them,  appointing  a  literary  executor,  surveying  records, 
and  finding  a  home  for  them.  Attention  will  be  given  to  educat- 
ing the  archival  community  about  special  problems  relating  to 
archeological  records  and  how  to  work  with  those  who  hold 
them. 

Clearly,  archeological  and  ethnographic  records  are  America's 
largest  hidden  and  underutilized  cultural  and  intellectual 
resource.  To  increase  access  to  them,  Peter  McCartney  and 


PRESERVING  THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RECORD 

CoPAR,  in  conjunction  with  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation,  has  published  a  second  edition  of 
Preserving  the  Anthropological  Record,  con- 
taining a  wealth  of  information  about  general 
issues  as  well  as  the  unique  aspects  of  informa- 
tion produced  by  various  subf ields. 
Contributors  stress  the  problems  of  preserva- 
tion— both  in  the  physical  conservation  and 
technical  handing  of  materials— while  outlining 
the  broader  goals  of  identifying,  locating,  and 
widening  access  to  records.  An  article  by  Don 
Fowler  and  Douglas  Givens  (see  references)  is 
devoted  to  discussing  the  archeological  record. 
Obtain  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research,  220 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  lOOOl.  One  copy  per 
request  please. 


SAVINC  GRACES 

One  of  the  best  woys  to  ensure  preservation  of  archeological  records  is 
to  use  quality  materials.  As  Kenworthy  et  al.  show  in  Preserving  Field 
Records  (see  references),  unstable  photographs  fade,  cheap  paper  dis- 
integrates, and  computers  can  destroy  data.  Informed  decisions  at  the 
beginning  of  a  project  will  help  ensure  that  data  are  available  when 
they  are  needed. 

1 .  Photocopy  all  important  records  on  archival  quality  paper. 

2.  Save  a  copy  of  the  relevant  software  along  with  the  disks  on 
which  data  ore  stored. 

3.  Always  make  a  paper  copy  of  important  computer  generated 
materials. 

4.  Properly  label  all  slides,  photographs,  maps,  and  drawings. 

5.  Label  all  field  notebooks,  drawings,  and  other  records;  document 
how  the  records  were  created,  particularly  electronic  records. 

6.  Place  important  records  in  acid-free  folders  and  boxes. 

7.  Process  film  in  a  reputable  laboratory  that  tests  its  equipment  for 
destabilizing  chemicals. 

8.  Copies  of  field  excavation  and  survey  records  must  be  curated  with 
objects  and  ecofacts  in  dedicated  public  repositories. 

9.  Enter  copies  of  all  unpublished  and  published  reports  in  appropri- 
ate regional  or  national  databases. 


Michael  Barton  have  established  a  World  Wide  Web  site  for 
CoPAR.  The  address  of  the  site,  which  is  at  the  Archaeological 
Research  Institute  of  Arizona  State  University,  is  http://archaeol- 
ogy.la.asu.edu/copar/. 

The  site  will  include  information  on  CoPARs  mission  and 
goals,  the  names  and  addresses  of  individuals  who  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  contacts  for  the  national  guide  to  anthropological 
records,  and  the  bulletin  series.  If  you  would  like  to  assist  with 
these  projects  or  serve  as  a  contact,  we  would  value  your  help. 


For  more  information,  contact  Don  Fowler,  Mamie  Kleberg  Professor 
of  Historic  Preservation  and  Anthropology,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  NV  89557,  (702)  853- 
3471 ,  fax  (702)  784- 1 988,  e-mail  hp@scs.unr.edu  or  Nancy  Parezo, 
Curator  of  Ethnology  and  Professor,  American  Indian  Studies,  Arizona 
State  Museum,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ  85721,  (520)  621- 
6277,  fax  (520)  621-2976,  e-mailparezo@ccit.arizona.edu. 
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CURATION  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF 
ACADEMIC  ARCHEOLOGY 


In  the  academy  there  is  a  movement  to  put  more  empha- 
sis on  studying  collections  and  records  than  on  breaking 
ground  for  excavation.  But  much  still  needs  to  be  done. 

BY  MARGARET  C.   NELSON  AND  BRENDA  SHEARS 

Today,  the  public  perception  of  archeology  derives  more 
from  Indiana  Jones  than  from  the  realities  of  everyday  prac- 
tice. Recent  changes  in  the  discipline  have  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  individually  focused,  independent  field 
research  toward  collaborative,  sometimes  collections- 
based,  often  public-funded  projects.  Now  the  name  of  the 
game  is  curation. 

Given  this  reality,  the  preservation  and  accessibility  of 
collections  and  records  are  central  to  the  future  of  the  dis- 
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Distribution  off  Data  Sources  for  PhD  Dissertations, 

By  Year 

PHD  DATE                STUDENT  FIELD  PROJECTS 

FACULTY  FIELD  PROJECTS 

CRM 

MUSEUM 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

1990                           11  (35.48%) 

1 0  (32.26%) 

4(12.9%) 

5  (16.13%) 

1  (3.23%) 

31 

1991                              4(16%) 

6  (24%) 

8  (32%) 

6  (24%) 

1  (4%) 

25 

1992                            17  (37.78%) 

1 3  (28.89%) 

9  (20%) 

6  (13.33%) 

0 

45 

1993                            18  (48.65%) 

1 1  (29.73%) 

3(8.11%) 

5  (13.51%) 

0 

37 

1994                          12(25.53%) 

10(21.28%) 

9  (19.15%) 

14(29.79%) 

2  (4.26%) 

47 

1 995                              8  (26.67%) 

7  (23.33%) 

5(16.67%) 

9  (30%) 

1  (3.33%) 

30 

All  Groups                    70  (32.5%) 

57(26.5%) 

38(17.6%) 

45  (20.9%) 

5  (2.3%) 

215 

cipline.  This  means  that  all  of  those  with  an  investment  in 
it — universities,  museums,  government  agencies,  and  stu- 
dents— have  an  opportunity  to  work  together  for  the  benefit 
of  archeology  and  the  public  good.  Training,  practice,  and 
preservation  can  be  part  of  every  institution's  programs, 
directed  toward  improving  the  utility  of  materials  from  past 
field  research. 

Current  Directions:  A  Survey 

Where  is  the  discipline  headed?  This  question  was  front  and  cen- 
ter at  the  spring  1995  meeting  of  the  Society  for  American 
Archaeology,  in  a  panel  and  open  discussion  called  "Finding 
Creative  Solutions  for  Restructuring  American  Archaeology," 
organized  by  Catherine  Cameron  and  Roger  Anyon. 

We  had  designed  a  survey  to  evaluate  whether  graduate  student 
research  1)  was  independent  or  collaborative  (the  Indiana  Jones 
model),  2)  was  conducted  as  part  of  a  resource  management  pro- 
ject or  program,  and  3)  emphasized  new  excavations  or  the  use  of 
existing  collections  and  documents. 

We  asked  faculty  in  29  departments  of  anthropology  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  provide  information  on  recent  PhD 
dissertations.  A  total  of  224  dissertations  completed  since  1990 
were  included  in  the  survey  results.  The  table  and  figure  present 
a  picture  of  the  findings. 

We  discovered,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  that  only  20  percent  of 
all  the  PhD  research  completed  since  1990  was  directed  by  a  stu- 
dent acting  independently,  conducting  fieldwork.  Further,  the 
number  of  students  directing  excavation  and  survey  field  pro- 
jects has  declined  from  1990  to  the  present.  By  contrast,  the  use 
of  museum  data  has  increased.  In  the  sample,  21  percent  of  the 
dissertations  employed  collections  and  documents  as  the  prima- 
ry source.  This  proportion  has  nearly  doubled  from  16  percent  in 
the  1990  sample  to  30  percent  in  the  1994  and  the  1995  sam- 
ples. 

In  short,  the  public  myth  of  the  lone  male  archeologist  is  just 
that:  a  myth,  an  image  more  in  line  with  "Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Ark"  than  with  the  contemporary  realities  of  research. 

We  thought  that  some  of  the  shift  from  independent,  student- 
directed  work  may  be  because  of  increased  use  of  public  archeol- 
ogy projects  for  field  and  laboratory  data.  The  proportion  of  dis- 
sertations that  use  public  projects  as  a  primary  source,  however, 
was  disappointingly  low,  only  17  percent. 

This  number  may  be  partly  a  product  of  the  survey  procedure. 
Many  projects  may  have  been  in  countries  that  emphasize  public 
archeology  less  than  the  United  States.  However,  we  expect  the 


trend  toward  increased  use  of  collections  to  continue  and  for 
data  from  public  projects  to  become  a  more  common  source  for 
dissertations. 

Several  developments  encourage  the  trend.  Recent  discussions 
with  Native  Americans  have  guided  archeologists  away  from  pri- 
marily excavating  sites  toward  more  considered,  nondestructive 
approaches.  In  addition,  we  are  all  too  aware  of  declining  funds 
for  research,  including  fieldwork.  Museum  collections  are  abun- 
dant and  have  rarely  been  analyzed  in  depth.  They  offer  excellent 
sources  of  data  for  many  research  questions. 

New  Challenges,  New  Opportunities 

This  change  creates  new  challenges  for  universities,  museums, 
and  federal  agencies.  There  is  now  the  potential  for  closer  part- 
nerships in  research,  education,  and  preservation  that  will 
enhance  curation  as  well  as  improve  access  to  collections.  Critics 
can  identify  all  too  many  cases  ot  disregard  for  the  materials 
removed  from  sites  and  disarray  in  fieldwork  records.  Too  often 
researchers  or  educators  cannot  locate  complete  collections, 
which  may  be  scattered  among  institutions  or  only  partly  housed 
in  a  museum  or  repository.  Supporting  documents  such  as  field 
records,  analysis  forms,  and  photographs  are  often  less  accessible 
than  artifacts  because  they  have  not  been  well  cared  for,  are  not 
cataloged  or  indexed,  or  were  never  submitted  for  curation  with 
the  collections. 

Non-archeologists  correctly  ask  why  museums  should  hold  col- 
lections if  they  cannot  be  cared  for  or  made  available  for  viewing. 
With  the  value  of  collections  ever  increasing  as  we  move  to  less 
destructive  research  and  greater  attention  to  public  education, 
curation  must  receive  serious  consideration  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  any  archeological  program.  All  archeologists  need  to  be 
aware  that  the  professional  responsibility  for  curation  is  not 
reserved  for  museums  and  repositories. 

University  archeologists  must  explicitly  value  collections  and 
collections  management.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  encourag- 
ing students  to  seek  collections  for  research  as  well  as  help  in 
finding  them.  In  addition,  there  should  be  more  instruction  in 
curation.  Currently,  museum  studies  students  are  usually  the  only 
people  who  receive  information  about  proper  curation  and  the 
procedures  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  If  archeologists  are  to  be 
conscientious  about  curation  during  their  career,  they  need  train- 
ing as  students  about  the  care  of  collections,  field  records,  and 
other  associated  documentation. 

Museum  and  repository  professionals  must  contribute  by  mak- 
ing information  more  accessible.  With  current  trends  in  comput- 
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erization  and  the  careful  invento- 
ries that  have  been  implemented 
as  a  product  of  NAGPRA  legisla- 
tion, it  is  not  inconceivable  for 
anthropology  departments  to 
have  on-line  access  to  the  con- 
tents of  museum  collections.  We 
are  not  criticizing  museums;  as  a 
former  museum  director  and  pro- 
ject manager,  we  know  well  the 
limitations  of  staffing,  funding, 
and  access  to  technology. 
Students  of  archeology  can  be 
excellent  assistants  in  creating 
databases  if  a  strong  partnership 
exists  between  museums  and  uni- 
versities. 

Federal  and  state  archeologists 
must  insist  on  and  find  financial 
support  for  adequate  curation. 
Far  too  many  projects  are  con- 
ducted without  specific  curation 
plans,  especially  prior  to  the 
development  of  regulations  on 
the  curation  of  federally  associat- 
ed collections  (36  CFR  79).  Even 
with  planning,  collections  may 
fall  through  the  cracks  as  money 
runs  out  at  the  end  of  projects, 
and  never  be  organized  or  stored 
in  a  way  that  they  can  be  effi- 
ciently retrieved  for  research  or 
other  educational  use.  We  believe 
that  one  of  the  major  contribu- 
tions federal  professionals  can 
make  to  archeological  research  is 
to  insist  that  the  curation  of  col- 
lections and  records  be  docu- 
mented before  a  project  is  consid- 
ered complete.  Unfortunately,  if 
this  responsibility  resides  at  the 
local  level,  individuals  may  not 
have  the  support  or  feel  they 
have  the  authority  to  insist  on 
the  proper  and  timely  curation  of 
collections,  and  they  may  not 
have  access  to  adequate  facilities. 
The  representatives  of  funding 
agencies  are  in  a  unique  position 
to   provide    timely   followup   on 

projects  to  ensure  that  professional  curation  procedures  are  in 
effect. 

A  partnership  among  government,  museum,  and  university  pro- 
fessionals that  focuses  specifically  on  the  value  of  collections 
sends  a  strong  message  to  the  public  and  private  sector  of  the 
value  archeologists  have  for  information  about  the  past.  Further, 
this  kind  of  collaboration  can  help  promote  research  and  educa- 
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tional  programs  using  existing  collections,  which  is  an  important 
future  step  for  archeology  and  preservation. 


For  more  information,  contact  Margaret  C.  Nelson  or  Brenda  Shears, 
Arizona  State  University,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Box  872402, 
Tempe,  AZ  85287-2402,  (602)  965-718/,  fax  (602)965-71 12. 
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an  interview  with 


Paulla   Dove   Jennings   remembers 


frequ 
and  Pret., 
i  meetings  that 
took  them  through  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  a* 
New  Jersey,  lands  from  which  their  native  ancest 
had  long  since  been  driven.  She  remembers  tl 
wherever  they  went,  there  was  usually  a  buildi 
filled  with  objects.  "I  did  not  know  them  as  mu: 
urns,"  she  recalls.  They  struck  her  as  more  of  a  cc 
juring  of  humanity:  Niantic,  Wampanoag,  Sene 
Narragansett. 

"One  of  my  grandmothers  was  a  storyteller  and  s 
passed  that  on  to  me.  That's  how  I  became  interesl 
in  museums,  because  we  had  all  this  stuff  around.  A 
they  were  treasures  just  because  they  were  gran 
mother's  or  great-grandmother's  .  .  .  they  help 
show  who  we  were."  Today,  Jennings,  who  is  < 
Niantic  and  Narragansett  descent,  is  herself  a  grand- 
mother and  storyteller.  Family  and  tribe  have  always 
taken  priority  over  her  museum  career,  she  says. 

After  raising  three  children,  Dove  Jennings  serv 
an  internship  at  the  Boston  Children's  Museum,  ai 
became  director  of  the  intern  program  the  followii 
year.  She  has  held  a  number  of  museum  positio 
since  and  has  served  as  executive  director  of  Rho 
Island's  Commission  for  Indian  Affairs.  Today  she 
a  consultant  for  museums  and  cultural  institutio 
both  native  and  mainstream,  including  the  Carnec 
Institute,  Plimouth  Plantation,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Here  she  shares  her  thoughts  on  Native  American 
collections  and  the  richness  of  meaning  they  hold. 


COMMON  GROUND: 


PAULLA  DOVE  JENNINGS:  At  the  time  that  I  worked 
there,  I  was  the  director  of  the  Native  American  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  it  was  at  my  insistence  that  it  was 
changed  to  the  Wampanoag  Indian  program  rather 
than  the  generic  term.  Because  it  is  about  the 
Wampanoag  people,  it's  not  about  a  "generic" 
Indian. 

The  Native  American  component  was  such  a  small 
piece  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  funding  and 
time  and  effort  that  was  put  into  the  Pilgrim  Village. 
We  were  sort  of  a  stepchild. 


The  museum  is  beginning  to  realize  that  for  Plimouth 
Village,  the  non-Indian  component,  there  are  various 
departments  such  as  curatorial,  costumes,  mainte- 
nance, library,  and  so  forth.  But  the  Native  Americans 
don't  have  departments.  They  develop  exhibits,  they 
do  the  costumes,  they  recreate  objects,  help  do  the 
research,  all  for  very  little  money. 


II  and  Pretty  Flower,  in 
lauitional  war  chief.  Both 
her  mother  and  father  are  of  Narragansett-Niantic  descent. 
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^j^oine  native  people  assume  if  you  don't  have  the  lan- 
guage then  you  can't  teach  your  history.  That  you  can't  real- 
ly share  it,  that  you  don't  really  know  it.  That's  not  true." 


It's  been  a  bone  in  the  Native  Americans'  craw.  But  now  it's 
being  openly  spoken  of,  and  I  think  the  board  will  support  mak- 
ing the  Wampanoag  living  exhibit  not  only  much  more  viable  but 
highlighted.  After  all  one  couldn't  have  existed  without  the 
other.  Whether  it's  1636  or  1996,  one  still  needs  the  other. 

Does  this  split  spill  over  into  how  material  is  interpreted  for  the 
general  public? 

They're  both  living  villages,  but  when  the  Wampanoag  Indian 
people  leave,  they're  still  Indians.  When  the  Pilgrims  leave, 
they're  not.  So,  for  the  native  people,  it's  difficult  to  not  show 
anger  or  frustration  when,  for  example,  they're  showing  a  long- 
house  and  the  public  assumes  this  is  how  they  live  when  they 
leave  the  job. 

Tell  us  about  your  participation  with  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
new  Native  American  museum  planned  for  the  National  Mall. 

It's  been  exciting,  it's  been  interesting.  I've  met  a  lot  of  great 
Native  American  people.  You  start  to  become  aware  of  issues  that 
you're  very  firm  on  that  other  nations  are  not. 

Can  you  elaborate? 

One  of  the  things  that  my  tribe  does  not  have  is  our  language. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  I  am  less  native  than  someone  who  has 
retained  it.  Many  western  Indians  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  rea- 
son they're  able  to  hold  on  to  their  language  is  because  they  were 
invaded  several  hundred  years  after  we  were. 

How  does  this  relate  to  educational  issues? 

Well,  some  native  people  assume  if  you  don't  have  the  language 
then  you  can't  teach  your  history.  That  you  can't  really  share  it, 
that  you  don't  really  know  it.  That's  not  true.  Often  when  I  hear 
prayers  in  different  native  languages,  it's  so  beautiful,  and  I  don't 
know  what  the  words  mean  but  I  can  feel  the  words.  But  the 
words  are  no  less  heartfelt  when  I  say  them  in  English.  My  words, 
in  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  advise  anybody  that  has  their  language  to 
hold  on  to  it  and  to  share  it  with  your  young  ones.  My  daughter- 
in-law  happens  to  be  Lakota-Sioux.  And  we  say,  share  the  lan- 
guage with  the  children,  don't  let  them  forget  it.  They  have  the 
privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  learning  about  both  their  cul- 
tures. 

What  about  museum  objects  made  in  the  present  day  for  educa- 
tional purposes? 

Well,  like  any  nation  we  evolve,  we  change.  It's  like,  traditional- 
ly, a  basketmaker  years  ago  would  have  used  natural  dyes.  Why 
not  use  Kit  today?  Why  not  do  it  the  easy  way?  You  can  make  it 
so  it's  still  beautiful,  it's  still  native-made,  yet  not  as  time-con- 
suming. We  live  in  a  European  culture  now,  we  have  had  to  re- 
adjust our  whole  life  to  clocks,  which  we  didn't  have,  and  sea- 


sons, which  we  didn't  have.  So  you  can't  take  the  time  and  ener- 
gy— or  you  may  not  have  the  time  and  the  energy — to  do  things 
in  the  traditional  manner  that  may  feel  better  to  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  developed  a  basket  exhibit  with  some 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  people  and  it  didn't  all  come 
together  until  I  had  actually,  from  scratch,  made  a  basket.  And 
the  Boston  Children's  Museum  got  a  native  person  to  come  sit 
with  me  and  teach  me  how  to  do  the  splints,  how  to  weave  the 
basket,  how  to  add  sweet  grass  to  it,  just  working  the  whole 
process.  That  person  probably  could  have  made  the  basket  I 
made  in  one  morning.  It  took  me  about  a  day  and  a  half.  And 
there  was  a  little  blood — I  wasn't  too  good  with  a  crooked  knife. 
But  the  sense  of  accomplishment,  the  feeling  of  the  weave,  it  just 
gave  me  a  whole  different  perspective. 

Some  things  you  really  do  have  to  start  from  scratch  to  get  that 
feel. 

What  are  some  of  the  issues  in  interpreting  these  kinds  of  objects 
to  the  public? 

Well,  many  baskets  were  tourist  items.  It  might  be  a  scissor  hold- 
er or  knitting  basket  or  a  basket  to  hold  yarn,  it  has  some  func- 
tional use  derived  from  European  society.  But  even  though  it  was 
made  to  earn  an  income,  it  still  is  a  native  basket.  And  there  is  a 
feeling  of  life  there.  The  person  who  created  the  basket  may  have 
said  prayers  while  working  with  the  strands.  The  man  who  cut 
down  the  tree  or  stripped  the  bark  for  splints  may  have  said 
prayers  to  the  creator  beforehand.  A  beautiful  tree  ...  it  comes 
from  the  earth  and  raises  its  arms  to  the  heavens,  it  shades  us,  it 
cools  us,  it  helps  our  air,  it  lets  the  birds  live  there  and  other  small 
things. 

I  really  think  the  connection  to  the  museum  item  always  has  to 
go  back  to  people,  remembering  that  someone  used  it,  or  wore  it, 
or  cared  about  it,  or  gave  it  as  a  gift.  And  it  makes  you  wonder 
then  how  some  things  came  to  be  in  a  museum. 

How  do  you  get  this  across  in  a  museum  setting?  It's  much  easier 
to  put  a  basket  on  a  shelf  with  five  words  under  it  than  to  go  into 
the  meaning  behind  it,  more  tempting  to  show  off  a  beautiful  arti- 
fact than  something  that  has  more  to  say  but  perhaps  is  less  visu- 
ally memorable  to  the  visitor. 

Let  me  give  you  a  for  instance.  I  may  be  walking  around  with  vis- 
itors and  we  see  a  model  of  a  gaming  tray  from  the  Northwest 
Coast.  And  I  talk  about  what  fun  it  was  to  use  it. 

Most  people  don't  think  of  Native  American  people  as  having 
fun.  History  talks  about  how  hard  it  was  to  survive.  And  I  always 
want  to  gag.  They  don't  think  that  we  have  a  sense  of  humor,  that 
we  didn't  enjoy  ourselves.  That  there  was  a  time  for  work  and 
there  was  a  time  for  rest. 

I  did  a  workshop  on  a  diorama  made  in  the  1920s  where  the 
original  artist  had  written  something  about  a  typical  lazy  Indian 
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Narragansett  men,  1947. 

lying  down  beside  a  wigwam.  My  view  was  that  this  man  either 
had  been  out  hunting  early  and  was  resting,  or  was  sick  and  wait- 
ing for  the  sun  to  warm  his  body.  There  was  a  woman  nearby,  per- 
haps making  soup  to  make  him  feel  better.  And  I  just  saw  the 
characters  in  the  diorama  totally  differently  from  the  original 
artist.  I  think  this  happens  a  lot  at  museums. 

Yes,  some  objects  are  just  beautiful  and  you  can  focus  on  that 
beauty.  Still,  you  have  to  give  thanks  to  the  creator  for  giving  the 
person  the  sensibility  of  their  hands,  their  minds,  and  their  heart 
to  make  the  object  so  beautiful. 

In  Native  American  museums,  is  the  exhibitry — the  writing  of 
panels  and  how  exhibits  are  structured — done  differently  in  con- 
trast to  the  mainstream? 

Well,  I  think  there  is  a  different  attitude.  It's  not  to  say  tradition- 
al museums  are  not  good  museums,  that  they  don't  have  value 
and  that  we  haven't  learned  from  them.  But  I  think  we  try  to  use 
things  that  will  help  not  only  preserve  or  save  an  object  but  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  story.  I  guess  it's  not  having  the  concept  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  preserved  forever. 


We're  always  evolving,  we're  always  changing.  We've  been  here 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  And  it's  not  the  greatest  loss 
in  the  world  that  a  pot  is  broken  beyond  repair.  Because  some- 
times someone  will  come  along  and  make  a  new  pot.  It's  just  tak- 
ing good  care  oi  things  and  realizing  that  the  museum  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  just  a  storage  place.  It's  about  learning. 

Some  museums  in  the  past  have  felt  that  they  were  saving 
Native  American  culture.  Well,  they  were  preserving  perhaps 
Native  American  culture  from  a  certain  time — they  think.  Their 
interpretation  of  it.  For  instance,  certain  things  at  sundances 
were  photographed  and  kept.  And  museum  people  felt,  a-ha, 
we've  saved  this  for  native  people  and  they'll  come  to  us  to  learn 
from  it.  Well,  perhaps  they  have  come  and  learned.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  just  as  all  religions  grow,  or  change,  or  revert, 
that  the  Sundance  hasn't  done  the  same. 

Sometimes  museums  collect  things  such  as  music  not  realizing 
that  they  may  be  appropriating  it.  It  might  be  someone's  death 
song,  or  it  might  be  a  man's  song,  or  a  woman's  song.  It's  just 
interesting  to  the  collector,  and  it's  stored.  It's  like  stealing  part  of 
a  nation's  soul  if  you  take  their  music. 


How  d< 
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ow  do  you  carry  this  message  in  a  museum 
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(•Jne  of  the  things  I  think  museums  need  to  address  is  how 
do  objects  come  to  be  in  an  exhibit.  If  they're  there  as  the 
result  of  conflict,  it  needs  to  be  said  and  not  pushed  aside." 


One  of  the  things  Native  American  museums  really  stress  is  that 
we're  still  here.  As  a  for  instance,  we  may  show  200-year-old 
pieces  of  headwork  alongside  beadwork  made  two  or  three  years 
ago.  And  there  are  differences  and  there  are  similarities.  It  may 
be  a  finishing  technique,  it  may  be  the  reuse  of  old  beads.  It  may 
be  a  combination.  If  you  look  closely,  you  can  see  these  things. 


The  wedding  of  Red  Wing,  co-founder  of  the  Tomaquag 
Museum,  to  Chief  White  Oak,  1945. 

There  may  be  a  dugout  canoe  on  display.  And  behind  it  is  a  pho- 
tograph taken  a  year  ago  of  two  young  native  men  in  a  dugout 
canoe.  One  connects  with  the  other. 

Would  you  have  panel  text  accompanying  these  displays? 

We  don't  have  a  lot  of  panel  text,  simply  because  most  people 
aren't  going  to  read  the  whole  thing.  Unfortunately.  But  we  do 
have  packets  of  information  for  those  who  want  to  learn  more. 

Panels  of  descriptions .  .  .  we're  always  debating  what  is  enough, 
what  is  too  much.  I  often  wonder  if  Native  American  museums 
exist  for  the  general  public  or  for  other  Native  Americans.  And 
I'm  always  confused  myself.  I  want  to  share  my  history  and  my 
culture  with  people  because  I'm  an  educator  and  because  I  feel  it 
will  help  dismiss  a  lot  of  stereotypes. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  feel  best  when  I'm  sharing  my  knowledge 


as  an  elder  with  younger  people  of  my  own  nation  or  another 
native  nation.  There's  always  that  confusion  going  on  with  me, 
having  worked  in  mainstream  museums  and  then  coming  back  to 
the  little  Tomaquag  Museum. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  first  got  into  the  museum  field  that  I 
wanted  Tomaquag  to  do  everything  just  as  a  "real  museum"  did 

it.  Until  I  started  seeing, 
this  was  a  real  museum.  I 
started  to  learn  that  there 
were  things  that  I  could 
share  with  mainstream 
museums  and  that  there 
were  things  that  they  could 
share  with  me.  Restoration, 
cleaning  of  objects,  a  way  to 
mount  things  so  they  won't 
be  destroyed  or  damaged, 
to  help  them  last  maybe  a 
little  longer. 

I  think  most  native  muse- 
ums are  a  little  more  .  .  . 
laid  back.  With  mainstream 
museums,  for  example, 
they've  spent  a  lot  of 
money,  they've  gotten 
grants,  and  they've  gotten 
an  exhibit  up.  But  even  if 
there's  a  major  mistake  in 
something  that's  written, 
they're  reluctant  to  change 
it.  Because  it's  done,  there's 
no  more  money  to  make  a  sign.  Whereas  in  a  Native  American 
museum,  you  would  take  something  as  neatly  and  nicely  as  you 
could  and  correct  it. 

The  thing  with  native  museums  is  I  don't  believe  you  have  the 
same  issues  with  burial  goods,  the  types  of  things  that  sometimes 
come  to  a  museum  unbeknownst  to  the  museum.  Our  museum  is 
often  given  gifts  from  people  .  .  .  their  grandmother  or  grandfa- 
ther or  some  elder  dies  and  they're  cleaning  out  the  home  and 
some  things  look  like  Indian  objects,  and  there  might  be  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  writing  or  background  material  on  them,  and  they 
come  into  our  hands.  Then  we  start  going  through  them  and 
realize  some  are  burial  items.  It  puts  us  in  a  real  quandary.  Then 
we  have  to  get  together  and  reach  a  consensus  on  what  decisions 
to  make,  if  it's  of  our  nation.  If  it's  not  of  our  nation,  who  do  we 
contact.  This  is  of  course  prior  to  NAGPRA,  which  is  another 
layer. 

What  about  "archeological"  objects  versus  what  we  call  "ethno- 
graphic" objects — those  of  living  peoples? 
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One  of  the  things  I  think  all  museums  need  to  address  is  how  do 
objects  come  to  be  in  an  exhibit.  If  they're  there  as  the  result  of 
conflict,  it  needs  to  be  said  and  not  pushed  aside. 

If,  for  instance,  you  go  into  a  museum  and  you  see  this  pair  of 
little  moccasins.  You  start  doing  research  and  find  they  are  from 
King  Philip's  War.  And  you  think,  wow,  what  happened  to  the 
child?  In  my  mind  an  image  comes  of  a  soldier  reaching  down, 
seeing  a  dead  child,  and  pulling  off  these  moccasins  as  a  trophy 
of  war.  I  think  if  things  were  forced  off  of  people  .  .  .  For  instance, 
when  Indian  children  were  forced  into  boarding  schools  and  had 
to  give  up  their  clothing,  maybe  something  special  like  an  amulet 
or  a  bracelet,  and  these  things  ended  up  in  a  museum. 

The  rest  of  the  story  has  to  be  told.  This  was  a  deliberate  effort 
at  destroying  nations  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  property,  of 
things  that  have  monetary  value.  Whereas  land  to  native  people 
is  something  that  is  a  gift  from  the  creator  and  you  treat  it  with 
respect. 

The  first  time  I  went  to  see  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  in  New  York  City  in  the  early  '70s,  I  remember  going  into 
one  of  the  warehouses  and  there  were  thousands  and  thousands 
of  bones,  just  bones,  a  whole  floor  of  bones.  I  mean,  why  would 
you  collect  .  .  .  what  could  you  learn  from  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
bones?  Why  did  you  want  so  much  stuff?  What  kind  of  mentality 
is  it  that  you  have  the  need  to  have  so  much  stuff!  There's  no 
other  way  that  you  can  call  it  anything  else  but  .  .  .  stuff.  It's  not 
that  you're  going  to  learn  something  from  it.  I  mean,  there's  not 
enough  room  to  exhibit  all  of  them.  The  public  isn't  going  to  be 
allowed  to  go  into  these  areas. 

The  museum  cannot  tell  only  the  part  of  the  story  they're  com- 
fortable with.  The  fact  that  the  bow  is  made  out  of  a  certain  type 
of  wood,  the  sinew  is  a  certain  type  of  sinew,  the  design  is  a  cer- 
tain type  of  design — that's  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that  per- 
haps the  father  was  killed  with  it. 

Well,  archeologists  excavate  a  site  and  they  get  all  this  "stuff,"  as 
you  say.  You  get  flakes  of  stone,  sherds  of  pots,  and  put  them  in 
boxes  and  put  them  on  shelves  and  count  them  and  sort  them 
and  weigh  them  in.  What  is  your  perspective  on  the  storage  and 
exhibition  of  these  materials? 

It  really  makes  me  wonder  about  a  people  who  have  to  dig.  What 
are  they  looking  for?  They  don't  know  what  they're  looking  for 
because  they  don't  know  what's  there.  It  may  be  a  very  special 
site,  traditionally,  that  they're  destroying.  They  may  feel  that  this 
is  a  legitimate  way  to  learn  about  a  people.  And  they  interpret 
what  they've  dug  from  where  they're  coming  from  or  from  what 
they  have  read  by  another  non-native  person.  And  they  make 
assumptions.  Whether  it's  the  type  of  pottery,  the  symbolism  on 
a  pot,  whether  it's  human  remains  ...  all  of  these  things.  It's 
almost  heartbreaking. 

Yes,  there  is  a  place  for  anthropologists.  But  there's  got  to  be  a 
way  for  them  to  grow  and  change,  to  work  with  people,  particu- 
larly Native  Americans,  to  develop  new  ways  of  looking  at  what 
they're  after — and  why  they're  after  it. 

Can  you  share  some  of  your  thoughts  on  the  handling  of  objects 
in  museums? 

When  you  think  of  a  curator  as  someone  .  .  .  you  identify  and  you 


Red  Wing,  co-founder  of  the  Tomaquag  Museum. 

label,  you  catalog,  you  document,  you  do  all  of  these  things.  You 
make  sure  things  are  properly  stored,  handled,  cleaned.  And  yet 
who  decides  this?  If  the  curator  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  they  may 
be  handling  objects  that  are  inappropriate,  that  may  be  some- 
thing only  a  woman  should  hold.  It  may  be  something  only  a 
woman  should  hold  when  she's  not  on  her  moon  time.  It  may  be 
something  that  shouldn't  be  handled  at  all.  It  may  be  next  to  an 
object  that's  inappropriate. 

And  that's  one  of  the  things  that  I  always  try  to  work  on  with 
museums.  To  see  that  things  are  not  stored  inappropriately.  It 
they  have  to  be  stored  at  all,  they  should  be  stored  with  respect. 

NAGPRA  insists  on  consultation  with  Native  American  tribes. 
Do  you  think  this  is  working? 

Actually,  I  think  NAGPRA  has  not  answered  all  the  questions.  It 
hasn't  been  responsive  for  a  lot  of  things.  There  are  Indian 
nations  that,  even  though  they're  not  so-called  ''recognized," 
they  are  still  Indian  nations.  There  are  some  moral  issues  that 
some  museums  are  addressing  and  others  are  ignoring  as  much  as 
possible.  But  I  do  think  what's  happening,  a  dialogue  is  opening 
up,  a  relationship  is  opening  up  with  native  people  where  there's 
some  give  and  there's  some  take. 
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Q  think  that  this  is  a  good  growing  time  for  museums  to 
evolve  into  places  that  really  tell  about  people.  Not  just 
what  was  but  what  is.  And  perhaps  even  what  will  be." 


I  think  museums  will  be  amazed  over  the  years  how  much  they 
will  learn,  not  only  about  the  objects  but  about  the  people  and 
the  culture  themselves.  Museums  will  begin  to  realize  that  they 
cannot  interpret  the  Narragansett-Niantic  people  without  input 
from  the  Narragansett-Niantic  people.  I  think  they're  going  to 
have  to  realize  Native  American  people  have  to  be  in  charge  of 
their  own  history. 

I  think  that  some  strong  friendships  are  being  made.  I  think  that 
native  people  are  beginning  to  not  see  mainstream  museums  as  a 
scary,  eerie  place,  not  for  them.  There  are  still  problems,  and 
there  will  be.  My  main  concern  is  because  I'm  here  in  the  East 
and  we  were  invaded  so  much  earlier  than  other  nations  that 
most  of  the  things  of  significance  to  our  people  are  in  European 
countries.  How  do  we  address  that? 

Have  you  had  any  contact  with  museums  overseas? 

My  mother  and  her  sister  went  to  Poland  last  year  to  the  muse- 
ums and  they  were  amazed  to  see  the  Native  American  items  in 
collections. 

I  knew  about  the  Netherlands  and  France  and  Spain  .  .  .  this 
was  something  I  didn't  quite  expect.  I  guess  we're  everywhere. 
Everybody  loves  an  Indian.  People  come  to  America  from  Europe 
or  other  countries,  and  what  do  they  want  to  see?  The  Grand 
Canyon,  the  White  House,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  an  Indian. 

Do  you  find  that  visitors  from  other  countries  have  different  sorts 
(if  questions  than  Americans  do? 

Well,  I  think  their  interest  is  more  sincere.  They  really  want  to 
talk  to  you,  one-on-one,  about  things  that  are  going  on  today. 
Not  just,  do  you  live  in  a  wigwam,  or  do  you  live  in  a  pueblo,  or 
are  you  real  Indian  or  are  you  half-Indian  or  are  you  full-blooded. 
With  Americans,  you  want  to  say,  well  I  just  gave  a  pint  of  blood 
to  the  Red  Cross,  you  want  to  be  sarcastic  but  you  can't. 

What  do  you  think  the  range  of  attitudes  is  about  collecting  right 
now? 

Well,  as  NAGPRA  starts  sending  things  home  where  they  belong, 
some  museums  are  going  to  be  uptight,  some  are  going  to  feel  like 
this  is  a  real  blow  to  their  field  of  expertise.Yet  I  think  if  they  calm 
down  and  think  about  it  they'll  start  coming  around  full  circle. 

I  do  know  at  the  Boston  Children's  Museum  they  continue  to 
purchase  contemporary  collections,  and  the  neat  thing  is  in  their 
attempts  to  get  contemporary  collections  they  have  found  con- 
nections between  objects  that  go  back  perhaps  to  a  great  uncle  or 
some  other  ancestor.  It's  just  an  enrichment  of  history. 

A  lot  oi  time  there  arc  objects  without  proper  documentation, 
with  documentation  that  may  he  misinterpreted,  with  documen- 
tation in  one  facility  and  the  object  in  another.  Have  you  had  to 
deal  with  these  issues.' 

Yes,  at  one  time  museum  collections  were  sort  of  divided  up — 


east  and  west — and  you  wonder  about  the  division.  It's  been  a 
problem  for  people  coming  to  the  museum  to  identify  their 
objects.  They  stake  a  claim  on  something  but  the  documentation 
says  it's  something  else  and  you  have  to  go  back  and  forth. 
As  we  talk  about  the  history  of  an  object  we  must  always 
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Jennings'  younger  sister  Dawn  Dove,  current  director  of 
the  Tomaquag  Museum. 

remember  history  is  his- story.  I  may  tell  you  this  story  and  that's 
what  you  write  down.  Somebody  else  may  have  made  the  pot  and 
they  have  a  whole  different  story  about  it.  I  just  happen  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  pot.  Those  types  of  things  need  a  better  connection. 

What  about  collections  or  objects  that  have  virtually  no  docu- 
mentation attached? 

Talk  to  as  many  people  as  possible.  Anybody  who  has  anything  to 
say  about  it.  That's  very  difficult  because  many  native  people — 
and  I'm  one  of  those — believe  in  oral  history.  The  problem  with 
the  museum  professional  is,  "How  am  I  going  to  document  this?" 
I  really  think  an  open  dialogue  can  make  a  difference  on  an 
unidentified  object.  As  people  come  through,  ask  "What  do  you 
know  about  this?" 

Some  native  nations  say  that  if  you  repatriate  an  item,  you  must 
repatriate  all  documentation  attached  to  it.  What's  your  take  on 
this? 

I  think  that's  correct,  particularly  it  it's  a  sacred  item.  I  don't 
think  that  it's  right  for  the  museum  to  keep  anything. 

By  the  same  token,  for  the  museums,  which  shouldn't  but  prob- 
ably will  feel  they  have  lost  something,  then  perhaps  the  nation 
can  give  them  something  back.  Not  necessarily  sacred,  but  some- 
thing they  may  not  have  in  their  collections.  Although  why 
they'd  have  to  do  this,  I  don't  know. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  trafficking  of  objects — of  Native 
American  objects,  of  objects  of  patrimony — across  state  lines, 
across  international  lines,  there's  looting  of  archeological  sites. 
Have  you  had  to  deal  with  any  of  these  problems? 

I  dislike  the  fact  that  these  items  are  given  monetary  value  so 
that  there  are  outlets  for  them.  The  fact  that  they  get  into  private 
collectors'  hands  and  they're  never  seen  again. 

In  Providence,  once  a  year  they  have  tours  where  you  can  go 
into  historic  houses,  and  there  was  one  house  .  .  .  the  collection, 
a  Native  American  collection  ...  I  was  stunned.  And  it's  only 
because  I  happened  to  go  on  the  tour.  I  had  no  idea.  There  were 
all  kinds  of  things.  About  the  best  of  everything  and  anything. 

The  laws  should  be  stronger.  They're  not  taken  seriously 
enough. 

What  about  NAGPRA,  now  that  items  are  being  returned  and 
not  necessarily  being  reburied?  Do  you  think  there  might  be 
problems? 

It's  time  that  museums  not  be  so  paternalistic  to  native  nations. 
Wanting  to  know  where  you're  going  to  go  with  it,  what  you're 
going  to  do  with  it,  how  you're  going  to  do  it.  There  were  remains 
from  the  Peabody,  a  year  or  two  ago,  repatriated  back  to  a  tribe. 
The  Peabody  spent  thousands  of  dollars  packing  up  these  remains 
and  doing  everything  curatorially  correct.  And,  observing  that 
when  they  got  them  there,  the  people  they  belonged  to  said  "get 
all  this  cloth  stuff  off  of  them  and  dress  them  appropriately."  And 
they  reburied  them  at  a  secret  site  with  the  proper  prayers.  I  just 
hope  the  site  is  not  destroyed. 

You  wonder  about  these  things,  but  if  you  just  dwell  on  the  neg- 
ative, I  don't  think  that  helps  either. 

Museums  were  in  a  fury  of  collecting  in  the  early  1900s  and  it's 
really  subsided.  With  these  new  relationships  developing,  what 
do  you  see  for  the  future  of  collecting? 

I  think  any  wise  museum  would  be  collecting  contemporary 
items,  from  the  last  50  years  on  up.  I  think  that  they  would  form 
better  relationships  with  native  people  and  also  get  native  peo- 
ple's stories  on  how  and  why  these  things  came  to  be. 

The  idea  that  it's  no  longer  about  just  collecting  an  object. 

That's  correct.  It's  not  just  an  object.  I  read  an  article  about 
Native  American  artists.  Did  they  have  to  paint  just  things  from 
a  Native  American  perspective  or  could  they  paint  anything? 
And  where  does  all  this  fit  in? 

I  have  a  niece  who  is  a  Fancy  dancer  and  she's  glorious.  My  best 
friend  happens  to  be  Jewish  and  her  daughter's  into  ballet  and 
she's  watching  my  niece  and  she  says,  "My  god,  look  at  her  legs, 
look  how  she  does  her  feet.  She  could  do  ballet  if  that's  what  she 
chose."  And  I  said,  well  by  the  same  token  her  daughter  could  do 
Fancy  dancing. 

So  it  was  like,  wow,  there  really  were  similarities  there.  That's 
just  one  small  similarity.  But  there  are  others  if  you  stop  and  think 
about  it  that  can  bring  us  all  together,  as  a  people,  as  a  field.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  good  growing  time  for  museums  to  evolve  into 
places  that  really  tell  about  people.  Not  just  what  was  but  what 
is.  And  perhaps  even  what  will  be.  People  will  be  able  to  tell  their 
own  story.  I  think  that's  the  most  important  point  of  all. 


Collections  Experts,  Tribes 
Meet  at  First-Ever  Conference 

The  sailboats  skittering  across  the  San  Francisco  Bay  were  nothing  more 
than  a  passing  distraction  for  the  more  than  200  attendees  at  a  first-of- 
its-kind  conference  at  the  Berkeley  Marina  Hilton  in  June.  The  gather- 
ing, sponsored  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  University  of 
California's  Phoebe  Hearst  Museum — located  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus— was  the  first-ever  formal  sharing  of  ideas  on  managing  federally 
associated  collections. 

Attendance  was  about  evenly  split  between  federal  and  non-federal 
participants,  who  represented  a  range  of  interests  from  large  agencies 
and  museums  to  small  historic  societies  and  Native  American  groups. 
Nine  tribes,  26  states,  DC,  and  Guam  sent  representatives.  Although 
many  came  to  discuss  archeological  holdings — over  70  percent  of  fed- 
erally associated  collections  represent  archeology — specialists  in  the 
fields  of  archives  management,  art,  biology,  ethnography,  history,  and 
paleontology  contributed  to  the  dialogue. 

Attendees  voiced  concern  that  curation  was  becoming  an  economic 
enterprise,  particularly  as  fees  are  being  set  by  repositories  across  the 
nation.  Suzanne  Cowan,  chief  of  collections  at  the  New  Mexico  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  Science,  sounded  the  economics  theme  in  a  ses- 
sion she  moderated  on  the  conflict  between  the  scientific  and  market 
value  of  objects.  Archivists  Natalie  Drew  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Diane  Vogt-0'Connor  of  the  National  Park  Service — among  others — 
painted  an  eye-opening  picture  of  the  fragile  state  of  records  associated 
with  collections. 

Even  though  problems  were  high  on  the  agenda,  solutions  got  their 
due  too.  Many  attendees  offered  ideas  for  improving  access  to  collec- 
tions while  keeping  costs  down,  exemplified  by  the  COE's  partnership 
programs. 

In  all,  70  papers  were  presented  in  19  sessions,  but — as  often  hap- 
pens in  a  conference  of  this  magnitude — the  hot-house  atmosphere 
spilled  over  in  discussions  at  breaks  and  after  hours  on  critical  topics 
such  as  deaccessioning  artifacts  and  proposed  laws  and  regulations. 

With  new  contacts  made  and  networks  formed,  solidarity  seems  to  be 
an  important  outcome  of  the  conference;  many  participants  said  they 
now  see  themselves  as  a  core  group  dedicated  to  resolving  issues  relat- 
ed to  federally  associated  collections.  Follow-up  activities  are  being 
planned  by  the  Interagency  Federal  Collections  Working  Group. 

Surprisingly,  tight  travel  budgets  and  two  federal  furloughs  did  not 
dampen  the  turnout.  A  vote  of  thanks  goes  to  the  Hearst  Museum. 
Staffers  Fritz  Stern,  Ed  Luby,  Leslie  Freund,  and  John  Mburu  handled 
arrangements  when  the  Interagency  Working  Group,  which  had  been 
planning  the  conference  for  two  years,  had  its  hands  tied  by  the  govern- 
ment shutdowns. 

For  those  who  could  not  attend,  a  summary  will  soon  be  up  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.ios.doi.gov/pam/pamhome.html. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ron  Wilson,  D0I  Museum  Property 
Program  Staff  Curator,  (202)  523-0268,  email 
ronald_c._wilson@nps.gov. 
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IN  THE  EARLY  1970s,  the  history  o{  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  represented  by  1.5 
million  artifacts  and  120,000  pages  of  archival  materi- 
al, lay  scattered  in  the  lofts,  crawl  spaces,  back  rooms, 
and  basements  of  Washington  State's  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Historic  Site.  Stuffed  in  some  1,200  five-gallon  cans, 
layered  with  dirt  and  dust,  most  of  it  was  still  in  the  paper  bags 
used  by  the  archeologists  who  originally  collected  it. 

Today,  the  situation  is  much  changed.  The  material  has  a  found 
a  home  in  a  storage  facility  that  not  only  promotes  research  and 
exhibition,  but  also  recalls  the  era  when  the  British  company  was 
in  its  prime. 

A  Far-Flung  Outpost 

Founded  in  1825  on  the  Columbia  River  near  what  would 
become  the  city  of  Portland,  Fort  Vancouver  served  as  the  admin- 
istrative headquarters  and  main  supply  depot  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  fur  trading  interests  in  the  region.  There  were 
some  20  separate  trading  posts  as  well  as  support  operations  such 
as  farms  and  provisioning  stations  on  the  major  trade  routes 
through  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  area  covered  was  large, 
including  the  states  we  now  know  as  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Montana  as  well  as  the  Canadian  province  of  British 
Columbia. 

By  1845,  Fort  Vancouver  was  the  center  of  a  busy  community. 
Within  the  stockade  walls  (which  had  been  expanded  at  least  five 
times)  were  27  major  buildings  containing  the  commercial,  polit- 
ical, and  social  heart  of  British  interests  in  the  region.  Outside 
the  walls  was  the  support  community  (populated  by  French 
Canadian,  Hawaiian  Iroquois,  Scot,  and  local  Indian  laborers), 
several  farms  and  orchards,  a  sawmill,  a  cooperage,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  and  a  boat  works.  Most  trade  goods  were  imported  from 
Britain  (with  a  two-year  lapse  between  order  and  receipt),  but 
many  items  such  as  trade  knives,  axes,  barrels,  and  boats  were 
made  locally  by  craftsmen  working  for  the  company. 

With  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  increase  of  American 
settlement,  Fort  Vancouver  became  less  and  less  economically 
and  politically  attractive  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
gradually  withdrew  to  Vancouver  Island  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  during  the  1850s.  The  post  continued  in  operation 
until  June  14,  1860,  when  the  keys  were  turned  over  to  the  U.S. 
Army.  Most  of  the  structures  were  in  poor  repair,  and  those  that 
remained  in  1866  were  burned  to  the  ground. 

Tracing  a  Legacy 

The  site  of  Fort  Vancouver  was  designated  a  national  monument 
in  1948,  and  archeological  investigations  began  to  determine  the 
location  of  key  buildings.  Over  the  intervening  years  the  site  had 
seen  many  uses,  including  production  of  spruce  parts  for  Army 
aircraft  during  World  War  I,  so  many  layers  of  cultural  activity 
had  to  be  sorted  out.  With  redesignation  as  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Historic  Site  in  1961,  archeological  and  archival 
research  had  progressed  to  the  point  that  reconstruction  of  the 


stockade  and  key  structures  could  begin. 

All  of  this  (and  subsequent)  activity  left  a  legacy  of  archeologi- 
cal specimens  and  archival  material,  stored  partly  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  visitor  center  and  throughout  the  four  major  build- 
ings of  the  reconstructed  fort.  Clearly  there  was  much  to  do  to 
get  the  material  in  order. 

David  Hansen,  who  began  work  as  park  curator  in  1974  with 
primary  responsibility  for  furnishing  the  reconstructed  buildings, 
used  the  collection  assembled  by  the  archeologists  largely  as  his- 
toric documentation  in  this  task.  Adequate  space,  staff,  and 
funding  to  complete  cataloguing  and  storage,  however,  was  to 
remain  elusive  for  many  years. 


Overleaf:  Fort  Vancouver's  curation  center  under  construction;  inset:  the  fin- 
ished product,  restored  to  period  detail.  Top  right:  Reproducing  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  "post-on-sill"  construction.  Bottom  right:  Inside,    rick  ed«  uu>s 


Hansen  found  willing  allies  in  his  quest  for  space  when  the  Park 
Service  created  a  cultural  resources  division  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region  in  1981.  Both  myself  as  regional  curator  and  Jim 
Thomson,  the  regional  archeologist,  recognized  the  need  for  a  stor- 
age facility  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  soon  Hudson's  Bay  collections 
elsewhere  in  the  region  were  identified  as  also  needing  attention: 

Part  of  Fort  Nez  Perce  (located  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Columbia  and  Walla  Walla  rivers)  had  been  excavated  in  the  late 
1940s,  and  some  10,000  items  were  stored  at  Whitman  Mission 
National  Historic  Site. 

The  site  of  Fort  Colvile  (in  the  Coulee  Dam  National  Recreation 
Area)  had  been  excavated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
about  350,000  items  required  a  permanent  location. 
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The  site  of  Bellevue  Farm  (a  company  provisioning  farm)  had 
been  excavated  within  the  boundaries  of  San  Juan  Island 
National  Historical  Park,  with  about  175,000  items  in  need  of 
permanent  storage. 

New  Life  for  an  Old  Fort 

In  the  1980s,  Hansen,  Thomson,  and  I  began  discussing  the  need 
for  a  storage  and  study  center  to  house  all  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company-related  collections  from  the  region's  national  parks. 
The  vision  was  not  only  to  create  a  good  storage  environment, 
but  also  to  incorporate  features  in  the  building  that  would  pro- 
mote  active   research   and   exhibition.   The   field   notes,   pho- 


Reenacting  what  was  big  business  in  the  1840s:  fur  processing    ,<„  K  ...wards 

tographs,  reports,  and  manuscripts  documenting  the  various 
excavations,  as  well  as  a  small  research  library,  were  also  seen  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  such  a  storage/study  center. 

Even  during  these  early  discussions  Thomson  insisted  that  the 
center  should  have  a  public  viewing  area,  providing  the  visitor 
with  a  rare  view  into  the  research  and  preservation  of  archeolog- 
ical  collections.  These  plans  were  to  remain  a  dream  until  1990, 
when  Superintendent  David  Herrera  began  aggressively  planning 
to  reconstruct  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  fur  warehouse. 

Built  between  1841  and  1844,  the  original  building  was  a  two- 
story,  typical  "post  on  sill"  Hudson's  Bay  construction,  contain- 
ing a  "bailing  room"  where  furs  were  processed  and  stored  prior 
to  shipment  to  England.  One  of  the  footings  of  the  original  fur 
press  used  in  the  bailing  process  had  been  recovered  during  one 
of  the  archeological  projects.  Reconstruction  in  the  traditional 
style  would  yield  about  7,450  square  feet  of  interior  space.  On 
the  first  floor,  1,826  square  feet  would  be  used  to  recreate  and 
furnish  the  bailing  room,  and  the  balance  would  be  used  for  stor- 
age and  study  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  archeological  col- 
lections. 


The  funding  package  that  Superintendent  Herrera  pulled 
together  to  construct  and  furnish  this  building  was  almost 
Byzantine  in  complexity.  The  massive  timbers  needed  for  the  tra- 
ditional construction  were  donated  hy  the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
sawing  and  delivery  were  donated  by  a  local  lumber  company. 
Local  funds  were  raised  to  augment  the  appropriated  funds  for 
construction.  The  Park  Service  division  of  historic  furnishings  at 
West  Virginia's  Harpers  Ferry  Center  assisted  in  acquiring  fur- 
nishings for  the  bailing  room,  and  the  storage  system  was 
installed  under  the  NPS  museum  protection  and  preservation 
program. 
Although  half  of  the  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  bailing  room 

exhibit,  the  rest  contains  a  preser- 
vation laboratory  and  space  for 
cataloguing  and  storage  prepara- 
tion. True  to  Jim  Thomson's  con- 
stant insistence,  access  is  provid- 
ed to  an  "interpretive  corridor" 
where  visitors  are  afforded  the 
rare  opportunity  to  watch  object 
cleaning,  preservation,  and  cata- 
logue and  storage  preparation. 
Exhibits  provide  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  procedures  used  by 
both  archeologists  and  curators  at 
Fort  Vancouver. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  storage  and  study  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  material 
recovered  from  the  four  sites  men- 
tioned above.  A  compactor  stor- 
age system  (Spacesaver)  was 
employed  to  distribute  the  weight 
of  the  collection  and  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  space.  The 
"traditional"  NPS  storage  cabinet  was  re-designed  to  work  better 
with  the  compactor  system,  along  with  shelves  and  modular  plas- 
tic storage  boxes  with  snap-down  lids  to  store  bulk  collections.  A 
smaller,  separate  room  on  the  second  floor  is  set  up  for  the  stor- 
age and  use  of  the  field  records,  photographs,  maps,  and  reports 
documenting  all  the  Hudson's  Bay  archeological  work  done  in 
the  four  parks. 

By  late  1997  we  hope  to  have  all  the  elements  in  place  to  pro- 
mote the  active  use  of  these  collections  for  study  and  research  to 
everyone,  including  school  kids.  An  access  and  use  policy  has 
been  written  that  states  in  part:  "All  serious  research — regardless 
of  educational  level — is  encouraged."  Through  this  approach, 
combined  with  the  visible  laboratory  on  the  ground  floor,  we 
hope  to  foster  interest  in  the  fort  and  begin  to  dispel  the  myth 
that  National  Park  Service  collections  are  inaccessible  to  all 
except  the  serious  scholar. 


For  more  information,  contact  Kent  Bush,  Curator,  Columbia 
Cascades  System  Support  Office,  National  Park  Service,  900  First 
Avenue,  Seattle,  WA  98104-4161,  (206)  220-4145,  fax  (206)  220- 
4161. 
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Alabama  entered  its  modern  era  in  jl?o4. 
I  Prior  to  that  time,  the  university's  archeologi- 
cal  collections,  representing  over  50  years  of  research 
across  the  Southeast,  were  housed  in  a  building  with  no 
climate  control,  poor  security,  and  no  fire  alarm  or  sup- 
pression system.  There  was  no  plan  or  funding  for  ongo- 
ing collection  care.  The  situation  was  one  common  to 
many  institutions — neglect  that  was  somewhat  less  than 
benign. 

All  that  changed  in  1984,  when  the  university  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  National  Park  Service  Southeast 
region  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  curate  materi- 
als from  an  area  to  be  submerged  by  a  dam.  The  Richard  B. 
Russell  Reservoir  study,  which  brought  together  hundreds 
of  archeologists,  anthropologists,  and  historians,  ultimate- 


ly yielded  793  cubic  feet  or  arcne-  Right.  xhe  author  with  arti- 

oloeical  specimens,  40  linear  feet  facts  from  the  Mississippian 

-  ,  /•     i    i-  i  era;  above  left:  the  Erskine 

of  documents  (including  archeo-  Ramsay  Repository. 

logical  data,  historical  research, 

and  oral  histories),  thousands  of  photographs,  videotapes, 
audiotapes,  and  a  voluminous  administrative  record  from 
the  area  where  the  Savannah  flows  along  the  South 
Carolina-Georgia  border.  In  1985,  we  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Mobile  district  for  curation  of 
materials  from  the  Tennessee -Tombigbee  Waterway  pro- 
ject, a  study  of  similar  scope  in  the  Gainesville  Lake  area  of 
east-central  Alabama.  These  two  agreements  provided  the 
impetus  for  our  present  curation  program. 

In  1984,  the  Erskine  Ramsay  Archaeological  Repository 
was  remodeled  into  a  state  of  the  art  facility  for  the  stor- 
age of  archeological  collections.  Climate  controls,  securi- 
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ty  systems,  smoke  and  gas  alarms,  and  a  sprinkler  system  were 
installed.  New,  uniform  accession  procedures  were  developed 
and  implemented.  A  collections  register  was  established,  and  a 
variety  of  inventories  and  indexes  begun. 

We  have  now  been  providing  services  under  the  federal  guide- 
lines for  over  10  years  to  government  agencies,  military  installa- 
tions, and  private  companies.  We  are  the  designated  repository 
for  some  federal  clients;  for  others,  we  provide  the  service  on  a 
project-by-project  basis. 

Based  on  this  experience,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  institutional 
partnerships  for  curation  services  can  offer  a  great  many  benefits. 
Considering  today's  climate  of  constantly  lowered  budgets,  let's 
start  with  the  bottom  line  .  .  . 

Lower  Cost 

Curation  costs  at  educational  institutions  are  generally  lower,  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Primary  among  these  is  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  repository.  The  University  of  Alabama  built  its 
repository  and  is  responsible  for  its  maintenance,  utilities,  and  so 
on.  Of  course,  agencies  share  in  the  maintenance  costs  through 
the  overhead  on  curation  agreements,  but  this  amounts  to  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  a  separate  facility. 

Agencies  also  save  on  personnel.  The  institution  ordinarily  pro- 
vides the  primary  staff  members,  such  as  the  curator,  registrar,  con- 
servator, and  collections  technicians.  Again,  agencies  may  contrib- 
ute to  certain  of  these  costs,  but  only  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

Centralization  is  one  more  cost-saving  advantage  of  institution- 
al curation.  Having  a  number  of  agency  and  project-specific 
repositories  results  in  a  lot  of  redundancy,  which  is  eliminated  in 
an  institutional  repository. 

I  can  provide  a  strong  example  of  the  savings.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  we  met  with  the  individual  responsible  for  curation  of  arche- 
ological  and  historical  collections  from  a  major  military  installa- 
tion here  in  the  South.  He  toured  the  facility.  We  explained  our 
policies  and  procedures  to  him.  And  we  discussed  the  size  of  the 
collections  he  was  responsible  for.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he 
remarked  that  he  wished  he  could  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
us,  but  he  had  already  committed  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratories  to  develop  a 
temporary  facility  at  his  base.  He  went  on  to  say,  however,  that 
the  collections  would  likely  come  to  us  at  some  point  for  perma- 
nent curation,  "after  they  were  gotten  into  better  shape  in  the 
temporary  facility."  His  cost  for  phase  I  of  a  temporary  facility? 
$100,000.  Our  cost  for  permanent  curation  of  all  his  collections? 
$95,000.  For  less  than  the  cost  of  phase  I  of  the  temporary  facili- 
ty, we  could  have  solved  his  problem  permanently.  The  tempo- 
rary facility  ultimately  cost  several  times  the  amount  for  phase  I, 
and  the  collections  still  have  no  real  home.  I  find  that  unsatis- 
factory both  as  a  curator  and  as  a  taxpayer. 

Enhanced  Research  Climate 

The  primary  reason  to  curate  collections  is  to  preserve  their  re- 
search potential.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  curate  collections  in  an 
environment  that  enhances  that  potential.  Research  institutions 
are  ordinarily  able  to  provide  many  facilities  and  amenities  to  visit- 
ing researchers  that  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate  at  smaller 
repositories.  Here  at  the  David  L.  Dejarnette  Research  Center — a 
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complex  encompassing  the  Office  of  Archaeological  Services,  a 
lab,  a  repository,  and  a  residence  for  researchers — we  possess  all  of 
the  ordinary  field  and  laboratory  facilities  to  support  a  large,  active 
research  program.  In  addition,  we  have  the  Alabama  State  Site 
File,  we  are  the  state  coordinators  for  the  National  Archeological 
Database  Bibliography,  and  we  have  a  library  of  over  10,000  works 
dealing  primarily  with  the  archeology  of  the  Southeast.  About  a 
third  of  the  library  holdings  are  unpublished  research  manuscripts. 
A  mobile  home  at  the  center  serves  as  a  residence  for  visiting 
researchers.  Nine  archeologists  on  the  staff  contribute  to  a  stim- 
ulating atmosphere  in  which  to  conduct  research. 

In  an  institutional  setting,  students  and  other  researchers  have 
ready  access  to  collections.  These  individuals  are  actively  seeking 
research  opportunities.  Since  1990,  five  University  of  Alabama 
M.A.  theses  and  five  Ph.D.  dissertations  have  been  based,  at  least 
in  part,  on  research  on  our  collections.  The  dissertations  were 
written  at  Queens  College,  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  the 
University  of  Michigan  (2),  and  the  University  ot  North  Caroli- 
na at  Chapel  Hill.  Four  of  the  five  dissertations  have  now  been 
published.  During  that  same  period,  research  on  collections  we 
house  resulted  in  at  least  13  articles  or  book  chapters  and  24 
papers  presented  at  professional  meetings. 
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Special  Facilities 

From  electron  probes  to  DNA  sequencing  equipment  to  rare 
hook  and  manuscript  collections,  research  institutions  may  pro- 
vide ready  access  to  facilities  that  could  never  be  available  to  spe- 
cialized repositories.  A  wide  range  of  faculty  and  staff  skills  may 
also  be  available. 

The  best  example  at  the  university's  Office  of  Archaeological 
Services  is  the  close  relationship  we  have  with  the  Advanced 
Technology  Group  of  the  Seebeck  Computer  Center,  a  team  of 
specialists  working  at  the  state  of  the  art  in  multimedia  technol- 
ogy for  teaching  and  research.  We  have  developed  a  number  of 
multimedia  applications  with  the  group,  among  them  our  NAG- 
PRA  inventory;  a  Moundville  site  database  for  collections  man- 
agement, teaching,  and  research;  and  a  Dust  Cave  project  teach- 
ing database  to  be  put  on  microcomputers  and  provided  to  each 
student  in  the  field  school.  We  are  in  the  initial  stages  of  devel- 
oping a  CD  ROM  on  the  collections  from  Richard  B.  Russell 
Reservoir  projects  to  support  lesson  plans  being  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  a  joint  project  sponsored  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  National  Park  Service. 

Institutional  Benefits 

Partnerships  are  two-way  relationships.  The  University  of 
Alabama  has  received  significant  benefits  from  its  federal  cura- 
tion  program,  most  of  them  already  noted.  The  resources  to  ren- 
ovate our  repository  came  from  curation  projects.  We  were  moti- 
vated to  implement  up-to-date  procedures  and  standards.  Our 
position  as  a  research  institution  has  been  enhanced. 

What  is  important  to  the  university,  however,  is  how  our  cura- 
tion program  fits  into  our  mission:  teaching,  research,  and  ser- 
vice. Again,  the  answer  is  obvious.  High  quality,  documented  re- 
search collections  maintained  in  good  order  and  with  ease  of 
access  facilitate  teaching  and  research.  Curation  is  a  service  pro- 
vided to  federal,  state,  and  private  concerns. 

The  Downside 

What  are  some  of  the  negative  aspects  of  institutional  curation? 
On  the  federal  side,  an  agency  loses  direct  control.  It's  true  that 
curation  standards,  personnel  qualifications,  inspection  sched- 
ules, requirements  for  access  and  use,  and  other  concerns  can  all 
be  spelled  out  in  curation  agreements.  Nevertheless,  federal  per- 
sonnel do  not  directly  manage  the  collections. 

Also  in  the  debit  column,  no  staff  is  hired,  no  new  offices  or 
facilities  are  built,  and  no  turf  is  gained.  This  may  seem  unimpor- 
tant, but  several  times  I  have  heard  agency  or  installation  repos- 
itories described  as  a  way  for  cultural  resource  personnel  to  "get 
some  office  space  and  a  small  laboratory." 

On  the  institutional  side,  the  main  problem  seems  to  be  over- 
coming inertia  and  implementing  a  flexible,  responsive  program. 
For  example,  agencies  have  a  variety  of  requirements  for  billing. 
Institutions  have  to  be  prepared  to  meet  these  requirements.  Our 
preparation  costs  on  curation  projects  can  be  fixed  price  or  cost 
reimbursable;  collection  preparation  and  maintenance  can  be 
done  together  or  under  separate  agreements,  collection  mainte- 
nance fees  can  be  single  payment  or  annual,  etc.,  etc. 
Institutional  curators  must  be  prepared  to  handle  different  proce- 
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dures  and  policies  for  different  agencies,  or  even  for  different 
regions  or  districts  of  the  same  agency.  For  example,  the  proce- 
dures to  access  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Savannah  district  collec- 
tions differ  slightly  from  those  for  the  collections  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Mobile  district. 

A  common  complaint  among  curators  in  the  Southeast  is  that 
institutions  are  not  interested  in  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  "a 
storage  building."  This  is  an  education  issue.  Our  repository  is  not 
a  storage  building.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  university's  teach- 
ing and  research  program  and  that  is  how  the  university  sees  it. 

Overall,  I  believe  our  experience  with  federal-institutional  part- 
nerships for  curation  has  been  highly  beneficial  for  both  parties. 
We  provide  low  cost,  cost  effective  collections  management  in  a 
setting  that  facilitates  and  encourages  use  of  collections.  In  return, 
we  receive  assistance  with  facilities  and  staff  and  an  enhanced 
position  as  a  research  institution.  It's  been  a  win-win  situation. 


For  more  information,  contact  Eugene  M.  Futato,  Curator  of 
Archaeological  Collections,  University  of  Alabama  Museums,  Office 
of  Archaeological  Services,  13075  Moundville  Archaeological  Park, 
Moundville,  AL  35474,  (205)  371-2266,  fax  (205)  371-2494,  e- 
mail  ejutato((i  ualum.ua.edu. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


What's  Next  for  NAGPRA? 

The  future  of  the  act  was  a 
central  theme  when  the 
NAGPRA  review  committee 
met  June  9-11  in  Billings, 
Montana.  Clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "shared  group 
identity,"  finding  a  process 
whereby  museums  and  agen- 
cies can  repatriate  to  tribes 
that  are  not  federally  recog- 
nized, seeing  that  the  act  is 
implemented  with  recently 
acquired  collections,  and 
presenting  newly  recognized 
tribes  with  summaries  and 
inventories  were  among  the 
issues  considered.  Members 
of  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  review  committee 
were  present  to  discuss  how 
their  museum  is  dealing  with 
these  issues. 

Departmental  Consulting 
Archeologist  Francis 
McManamon  updated  the 
committee  on  important 
events  since  its  last  meeting, 
including  the  arrival  of  the 
deadline  for  inventory  com- 
pletion and  publication  of 
the  final  regulations. 
McManamon  also  discussed 
the  Senate  oversight  hearing 
on  NAGPRA's  progress  (see 
story  this  issue),  the  NAG- 
PRA grant  applications 
deadline,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  individuals 
for  illegal  trafficking  of 
Native  American  human 
remains  and  cultural  items 
(see  Sitewatcb). 

The  committee  reviewed 
several  drafts  of  its  recom- 


From  left:  NAGPRA  review  committee  member  Phil  Walker,  Smithsonian 
review  committee  member  Andrea  Hunter,  DO!  Departmental  Consulting 
Archeologist  Francis  McManamon,  NAGPRA  review  committee  member 
Tessie  Naranjo,  Little  Bighorn  Superintendent  Gerald  Baker,  Tom  Killian 
of  the  Smithsonian's  repatriation  office. 


mendations  regarding  the 
disposition  of  culturally 
unidentifiable  human 
remains.  It  proposed  addi- 
tional wording  in  order  to 
clarify  the  meaning  of 
"shared  group  identity"  as 
used  in  the  definition  of  cul- 
tural affiliation.  The  commit- 
tee also  considered  proposals 
that  would  provide  museums 
and  federal  agencies  with  a 
process  to  repatriate  human 
remains  to  culturally  affiliat- 
ed but  non-federally  recog- 
nized Native  American 


groups.  The  committee's 
revised  draft  recommenda- 
tions will  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  circulat- 
ed for  public  comment. 

Concerning  NAGPRA's 
future  applicability,  the 
committee  reviewed  a  draft 
proposal  that  would  deal 
with  an  as  yet  unwritten 
part  of  the  act  (reserved  as 
43CFR  10.12).  As  currently 
written,  the  draft  would 
require  museums  and  feder- 
al agencies  to  provide  sum- 
maries and  inventories  of 


recently  acquired  human 
remains  and  cultural  items 
to  the  appropriate  Indian 
tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian 
organizations.  Newly  federal- 
ly recognized  tribes  would 
also  have  to  receive  sum- 
maries and  inventories.  It 
was  recommended  that  this 
proposal  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  circulat- 
ed for  public  comment  as 
well. 

The  next  meeting  oi  the 
review  committee  will  take 
place  November  1  -3  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  South 
Carolina,  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  South 
and  Eastern  Tribes. 
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Final  Regulations 
Published 

The  Federal  Register  has  pub- 
lished the  final  regulations 
implementing  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act. 
Fourteen  sections  of  the  regu- 
lations and  two  appendices 
appeared  in  the  December  4, 
1995,  issue  and  went  into 
effect  30  days  later. 

The  finalized  regulations 
(subparts  A  through  D,  sec- 
tions 10.1  through  10.17) 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  NAG- 
PRA.  Two  sections  clarify  the 
purpose  and  applicability  of 
the  act,  and  provide  neces- 
sary definitions  as  well.  Other 
sections  outline  the  proce- 
dures for  the  disposition  of 
human  remains,  funerary 
objects,  sacred  objects,  and 
objects  of  cultural  patrimony 
found  on  federal  or  tribal 
land  after  November  16, 
1990.  Also  outlined  are  the 
process  for  the  repatriation  of 
items  currently  held  in  muse- 
ums or  federal  agency  collec- 
tions, and  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act.. 

The  two  appendices  (A 
and  B)  present  examples  of  a 
summary  and  a  notice  of 
inventory  completion.  Four 
sections  dealing  with  the 
disposition  of  unclaimed 
human  remains  and  cultural 
items  from  federal  or  tribal 
lands,  disposition  of  uniden- 
tifiable human  remains,  civil 
penalties,  and  NAGPRA's 
future  applicability  have 
been  reserved  for  future 
consideration. 

Senate  Reviews  NAGPRA's 
Progress 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  held  oversight 


hearings  last  December  to 
identify  the  concerns  of 
Indian  tribes,  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations,  and 
museums  regarding  the 
implementation  of  NAG- 
PRA.  Testimony  was  given 
by  representatives  of  the 
Gila  River  Indian 
Community,  the  Pawnee 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe, 
the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  NAGPRA  review 
committee. 

Most  of  those  testifying 
cited  inadequate  funds  as 
the  primary  obstacle  to  their 
meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  Other  comments 
made  during  testimony  con- 
cerned NAGPRA's  applica- 
bility to  Native  American 
groups  that  are  not  federally 
recognized.  There  was  also 
discussion  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  culturally  unidentifi- 
able human  remains  and 
repatriation  efforts  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  is  specifically  exempt- 
ed from  NAGPRA  .  (The 
Smithsonian  Institution's 
collection  of  Native 
American  human  remains 
and  associated  funerary 
objects  is  covered  by  the 
National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  Act,  which 
was  passed  before  NAG- 
PRA. Though  the  policy 
does  have  provisions  for 
repatriation,  they  are  not  as 
elaborate  or  as  stringent  as 
those  of  NAGPRA.) 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye  (D, 
HI)  voiced  concern  with  the 
implications  of  a  recent 
court  case  in  Hawaii,  in 
which  a  federal  court  ruled 
that  Native  Hawaiian 
human  remains  in  the  pos- 


session of  the  U.S.  Navy 
have  no  standing  under  the 
law  to  assert  injury  based 
upon  their  desecration.  The 
Native  Hawaiian  group  Hui 
Malama  I  Na  Kupuna'O 
Hawai'i  Nei  had  maintained 
that,  according  to  custom, 
human  remains  are  spiritual 
beings  that  possess  all  the 
traits  of  a  living  person. 

Hui  Malama  also  wanted 
the  court  to  address  the 
legality  of  research  the 
Navy  conducted  on  the 
remains  and  whether  the 
i  resulting  information  could 
be  withheld  from  the  public 
under  an  exemption  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information 
Act  that  protects  individu- 
als from  public  scrutiny 
regarding  their  personal 
affairs.  The  federal  court 
ruled   that  the  FOIA 
exemption  did  not  apply 
because  it  was  specifically 
intended  to  protect  infor- 
mation concerning  particu- 
lar living  persons. 

"This  litigation  has  raised 
several  interesting  ques- 
tions," Inouye  said,  "some  of 
which  I  believe  we  did  not 
anticipate  at  the  time 
Congress  was  considering 
[NAGPRA]."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  believed  the 
issues  in  the  Hawaii  case  to 
be  important  considerations 
that  native  people  may  want 
Congress  to  address  in  the 
future. 

Other  congressional  repre- 
sentatives present  were 
Senators  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  (R,  CO),  Byron 
Dorgan  (D,  ND),  and  the 
staffs  of  several  other  com- 
mittee members.  The 
Hearing  Report  (Senate 
Hearing  104-399)  can  be 
purchased  for  $12  from  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing 


Office,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Congressional 
Sales  Office,  Washington, 
DC  20402,  (202)  512-1808, 
ISBN  0-16-052459-8. 

NAGPRA  Online  Gets 
Upgrade 

Users  of  the  National 
Archeological  Database  will 
find  that  its  NAGPRA  com- 
ponent has  been  redesigned. 
The  new  version  is  not  only 
easier  to  use,  it  also  provides 
more  information. 

The  site  is  broken  down 
into  four  categories:  "Legal 
Mandates,"  which  provides 
the  text  of  the  act; 
"Guidance,"  providing  infor- 
mation such  as  the  tribal 
contacts  list  and  memoran- 
da on  compliance;  "Notices" 
of  both  inventory  comple- 
tions and  intents  to  repatri- 
ate; and  "Review 
Committee,"  which  contains 
a  listing  of  the  group's  char- 
ter, roster,  meetings,  find- 
ings, and  draft  recommen- 
dations. 

New  information  is  being 
added  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
National  Archeological 
Database's  NAGPRA  com- 
ponent can  be  reached  at 
http://www.cast.uark.edu/pro 
ducts/NAGPRA/nagpra.html 
or  telnet  cast.uark.edu 
(login:  nadb) .  Via  modem, 
dial  (501)  575-2021  (login: 
nadb). 

Grant  Applications  Now 
Available  for  1997 

Applications  for  1997  NAG- 
PRA grants  are  now  avail- 
able. Awards  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $75,000  will  be 
given  to  tribes,  Alaska 
!  Native  villages  and  corpora- 
tions, and  Native  Hawaiian 
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Deadline  Brings  Wave  of 
Inventories  from  Museums, 

Agencies 


The  May  16  notification  deadline  has  prompted  a  sharp 
increase  in  completed  inventories  sent  by  museums  and  feder- 
al agencies  with  Native  American  human  remains  and  associ- 
ated funerary  objects  in  their  possession.  Below  are  a  few 
detailed  descriptions,  followed  by  a  full  list  of  the  rest. 

Big    Cypress    National   Preserve,    Ochopee,    FL. 

Remains  and  burial  objects  were  collected  from  seven  sites 
by  NPS  archeologists  in  1977.  Cranial  bone  fragments  were 
found  near  U.S.  41  in  Collier  County,  believed  to  be  the 
remains  of  one  individual,  most  likely  from  an  early  20th 
century  grave  site. 

At  a  site  known  as  Seminole  Camp,  cranial  fragments  from 
at  least  two  individuals  were  recovered,  as  well  as  glass  beads, 
rifle  parts,  a  brass  boot  buckle,  and  other  items.  This,  too,  is 
believed  to  be  an  early  20th  century  grave  site. 

At  four  other  sites  at  Big  Cypress,  human  remains  and  funer- 
ary objects  were  found  but  left  in  place.  Most  date  from  the 
late  19th  to  early  20th  centuries.  All  the  above  sites  have  been 
ascertained  to  be  earlier  occupation  areas  of  the  Miccosukee 
Tribe.  No  lineal  descendants  have  been  identified.  An  addi- 
tional site  yielding  human  remains  is  believed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Seminoles  at  the  time  of  the  individual's  bur- 
ial (sometime  prior  to  1860).  The  total  of  four  human  remains 
and  5,042  associated  funerary  objects  are  identified  as  cultur- 
ally affiliated  with  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida. 

Grand  Portage  National  Monument,  Grand  Marais, 

MN.  In  1962,  members  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society 
excavated  on  a  low  hill  on  Grand  Portage  Creek  within  the 
monument's  boundaries,  uncovering  the  remains  of  four 
people  and  burial  objects.  They  were  taken  to  St.  Paul  for 
analysis,  and  most  were  returned  to  the  monument  in 
1968.  These  remains  were  destroyed  in  a  fire  the  following 
year.  The  historical  society  retained  the  remains  of  two 
individuals. 

The  1 1 ,000  objects  found  with  the  four  original  burials 
include  glass  trade  beads,  trade  silver  and  brass  jewelry,  iron 
knives,  textile  fragments,  birch  bark,  clay  pipe  fragments,  and 
non-human  bone  fragments,  dating  between  1800  and  1825. 

Ethnographic  information  gathered  at  the  time  of  the  exca- 
vation identified  the  hillside  burial  as  consistent  with  tradi- 


tional Chippewa  practice.  The  site  is  also  within  the  tradition- 
al use  lands  of  Grand  Portage  village,  which  was  a  permanent 
occupation  in  the  early  1800s.  The  NPS  has  notified  the  Grand 
Portage  Reservation  business  committee  of  the  inventory. 

Hood  Museum  off  Art,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 

NH.  Three  bone  fragments  and  35  beads  were  collected  in 
Alaska  by  anthropologist  Robert  McKennan  in  1929.  They 
were  taken  from  what  records  indicate  was  "an  old  grave" 
on  the  edge  of  Tetlin  Village.  McKennan  describes  the  exca- 
vation of  these  remains  in  his  1959  monograph.  The  Upper 
Tanana  Indians.  He  dates  the  burial  to  post- 1870  based  on 
the  position  of  the  body,  the  artifacts,  and  the  location  of  the 
grave.  The  Hood  museum  has  determined  that  the  remains 
and  funerary  object  are  culturally  affiliated  with  the  Tanana 
Chiefs  Conference  and  the  Tetlin  Native  Corporation. 

The  Hood  also  inventoried  the  remains  of  an  individual  ascer- 
tained to  be  affiliated  with  the  Abenaki  Nation  of  Missisquoi. 
The  remains,  discovered  on  the  shore  of  New  Hampshire's  Lake 
Winnepesauke  in  1945,  are  those  of  a  Native  American  child 
buried  during  the  mid- 1 8th  century.  The  Western  Abenaki  are 
known  to  have  occupied  the  area  at  that  time,  and  the  location 
of  the  remains  is  consistent  with  Abenaki  burial  practices. 

The  tribe  requested  repatriation,  but  since  it  is  not  federally 
recognized,  the  museum  consulted  the  NAGPRA  review  com- 
mittee on  what  to  do.  The  committee  recommended  that  the 
museum  publicize  the  repatriation  request  in  New 
Hampshire's  and  Vermont's  newspapers,  with  30  days  for  other 
claimants  to  come  forward.  At  this  writing,  the  museum  plans 
to  return  the  remains  to  the  Abenaki. 

Also  from  the  Hood  Museum  are  the  remains  of  one  indi- 
vidual identified  as  affiliated  with  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Florida  and  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
remains  of  three  individuals  and  a  burial  jar  affiliated  with  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community.  The  jar  contained  about  200 
bone  fragments,  including  some  that  appear  to  be  from  a  retus. 

Since  the  spring  1996  issue  of  Common  Ground,  1 1  notices  of 
inventory  completion  have  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Publication  of  the  29  notices  in  this  issue  brings  the 
total  to  79  notices  of  inventory  completion  describing  2,978 
human  remains  and  131,113  associated  funerary  objects. 

Ojibways  bringing  in  their  guests,  the  Dakota.  White  Earth,  MN,  1901. 
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Taking  Stock  off  a  Legacy 

LOCATION  OF  INVENTORY 

CONTENTS 

CULTURALLY  AFFILIATED  WITH 

EAST 

Everglades  National  Park 
Homestead,  FL 
Rome  Historical  Society 
Rome,  NY 

2  human  remains  and  41  associated 
funerary  objects 

85  human  remains  and  598  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida 
The  Onondaga  Indian  Nation 

Peabody  Museum-Harvard  University 
Cambridge 

2  human  remains 

The  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe,  Lower  Elwa 
Klallam  Tribe,  and  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe 

Fruitlands  Museums 
Harvard,  MA 

3  human  remains 

The  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux,  Omaha  Tribe,  Winnebago  Tribe  of 
Nebraska,  Ponca  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  Pawnee  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma,  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe, 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  Nation,  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Tribe,  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Tribe,  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  and  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe 

Acadia  National  Park 
Bar  Harbor,  ME 

10  human  remains 

The  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmac  Indians  of  Maine, 
Houlton  Band  of  Maliseet  Indians  of  Maine, 
Passamaquoddy  Tribe  of  Maine,  and  Penobscot 
Nation 

M          I          D          W          E          S 

T 

Minnesota  Historical  Society 
St.  Paul 

3  human  remains 

The  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Putnam  Museum  of  History  and  Natural 
Davenport,  IA 

Science           2  human  remains  and  281  associated 
funerary  objects 

PLAINS 

The  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians 
and  Grand  Traverse  Bay  Band  of  Chippewa  and 
Ottawa 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Tulsa  (two  notices) 

3  human  remains  and  28  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes  and  the 
Comanche  Kiowa,  Apache,  and  Caddo  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma 

62  human  remains  and  1,787  associat- 
ed funerary  objects 

The  Caddo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Wichita  and 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Cheyenne 

1  human  remain  and  502  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Shoshone 
Bannock  Tribes,  Unitah  and  Ouray  Tribes, 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  and  Crow  Tribe 

S 

O          U          T          H          W          E 

S          T 

Pioneers  Museum 
Colorado  Springs 

4  human  remains 

The  Hopi  Tribe,  Pueblo  of  San  Juan,  Pueblo  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  Pueblo  of  Zuni 

Santa  Fe  National  Forest 

16  human  remains  and  203  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Pueblo  of  Cochiti,  Pueblo  of  Santa  Domingo, 
Pueblo  of  San  Felipe,  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana, 
Pueblo  of  San  lldefonso,  Pueblo  of  Santa  Clara, 
Pueblo  of  Pojoaque,  Pueblo  of  Tesuque,  Pueblo  of 
Nambe,  Pueblo  of  San  Juan,  Pueblo  of  Zia,  and 
Pueblo  of  Jemez 
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LOCATION  OF  INVENTORY 

CONTENTS 

CULTURALLY  AFFILIATED  WITH 

Hubbell  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site 
Ganado,  AZ 

10  human  remains  and  970  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Apache  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Fort  McDowell 
Mohave-Apache  Tribe,  Hopi  Tribe,  Jicarilla 
Apache  Tribe,  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe,  Kaibab 
Paiute  Tribe,  Navajo  Nation,  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribe,  Pueblo  of  Jemez,  Pueblo  of 
Laguna,  Pueblo  of  Nambe,  Pueblo  of 
Pojoaque,  Pueblo  of  San  lldefonso,  Pueblo  of 
Tesuque,  Southern  Ute  Tribe,  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Tribe,  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  and 
Zuni  Tribe 

Casa  Grande  National  Monument 
Coolidge,  AZ 

63  human  remains  and  63  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Zuni  Tribe,  Hopi  Tribe,  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation,  Gila  River  Indian  Community,  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community,  and  Ak-Chin 
Indian  Community 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Phoenix 

5  human  remains  and  16  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Hopi  Tribe  and  Kaibab  Band  of  Paiute 
Indians 

Apache-Sitgreaves  National  Forest 
Springerville,  AZ 

36  human  remains  and  5,880  associat- 
ed funerary  objects 

The  Hopi  Tribe,  Pueblo  of  Acoma,  and  Pueblo  of 
Zuni 

Kaibab  National  Forest,  Williams,  AZ 

5  human  remains 

The  Havasupai  Tribe,  Hopi  Tribe,  and  Hualapai 
Tribe 

Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  UT 

1  human  remain  and  2  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Havasupai  Tribe,  Hualapai  Tribe,  Hopi  Tribe, 
Kaibab  Band  of  Paiute  Indians,  San  Juan 
Southern  Paiute  Tribe,  Pueblo  of  Acoma,  Pueblo 
of  Cochiti,  Pueblo  of  Isleta,  Pueblo  of  Jemez, 
Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Pueblo  of  Sandia,  Pueblo  of 
San  Felipe,  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana,  Pueblo  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Pueblo  of  Zia,  and  Pueblo  of  Zuni 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
Las  Vegas 

1  human  remain  and  1318  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Benton  Paiute  Tribe,  Big  Pine  Paiute  Tribe, 
Bishop  Paiute  Tribe,  Chemehuevi  Paiute  Tribe, 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes,  Duckwater 
Shoshone  Tribe,  Ely  Shoshone  Tribe,  Fort 
Independence  Indian  Community  of  Paiute 
Indians,  Lone  Pine  Paiute  Tribe,  Las  Vegas  Paiute 
Tribe,  Kaibab  Paiute  Tribe,  Moapa  Band  of 
Paiutes,  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  Timbisha 
Shoshone  Tribe  and  Yomba  Shoshone  Tribe 

C          A 

L          I          F          O          R          N 

I          A 

Santa  Cruz  City  Museum  of  Natural  History 

1  associated  funerary  object 

The  Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei  and 
the  Maui/Lanai'i  Islands  Burial  Council 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Natural  History 
P         A          C          I          F          X 

4  human  remains  and  3  associated 
funerary  objects 
C                    N          O          R         T 

The  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
H           W           E           S           T 

The  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Washington 

Washington  State  Historical  Society,  Tacoma 

2  human  remains 

Burke  Museum,  University  of  Washington 
Seattle 

2  human  remains  and  13  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Chugach  Alaska  Corporation 

Cheney  Cowles  Museum,  Spokane 

3  human  remains  and  1,409  associated 
funerary  objects 

The  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians 
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Additional  Objects 
To  Be  Returned 


The  rise  in  completed  inventories  has  brought  about  a  similar 
increase  in  intents  to  repatriate.  The  Federal  Register  has  pub- 
lished ten  notices  of  intent  to  repatriate  since  the  spring  issue  of 
Common  Ground. 

Eiteljorg  Museum  of  American  Indians  and  Western 
Art,  Indianapolis.  A  Tlingit  clan  hat  culturally  affiliated 
with  the  Kaagwaantaan  Clan  of  Tlingit  Indians.  The  red, 
green,  and  black  cedar  hat  is  topped  with  a  carved  Murrelet  bird 
with  wings  of  human  hair.  According  to  museum  records, 
Harrison  Eiteljorg  acquired  the  hat  sometime  prior  to  1982.  In 
1987,  he  donated  it  to  the  museum.  The  hat  is  presumed  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  Tlingit  community  during  the  1970s  or 
early  1980s.  Consultation  with  the  Tlingits  indicates  that  the 
hat's  bird  crest  is  the  symbol  for  the  Brown  Bear  house  of  the 
Kaagwaataan  Clan.  According  to  Tlingit  law,  crests  are  the  prop- 
erty oi  the  clan,  and  not  any  individual. 

Officials  at  the  Eiteljorg  Museum  have  determined  that  the  hat 
is  an  item  of  cultural  patrimony,  having  ongoing  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  traditional  importance. 

Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center,  Cody,  WY.  Two  Sun  Dance 
medicine  rattles  and  one  Sun  Dance  paint  sack  with  con- 
tents. The  items  are  from  a  collection  assembled  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  over  several  years  prior  to  1971. 
Donated  to  the  center  by  Ann  Hanks  Black,  it  is  not  known  how 
they  came  to  be  in  her  possession.  Northern  Cheyenne  tradition- 


'i 


al  religious  leaders  and  other  tribal  members  claimed  that  the 
objects  are  vital  to  their  religious  practices,  and  further  identified 
them  as  having  belonged  to  Braided  Locks,  also  known  as  Arthur 
Brady.  Ray  Brady,  Sr.,  a  grandson  of  Braided  Locks,  has  requested 
repatriation.  The  rattles  and  paint  sack  have  been  determined  to 
qualify  as  sacred  objects  as  described  by  NAGPRA. 

Connecticut  State  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  Nineteen  items 
determined  to  be  sacred  objects  and  unassociated  funer- 
ary objects  culturally  affiliated  with  the  Mohegan  Indian 
Tribe  of  Connecticut.  Most  of  the  items  were  found  with 
human  remains  in  17th  century  Mohegan  cemeteries  that  were 
disturbed  by  looting  or  development. 
They  were  given  to  the  museum  in 
1961  by  the  family  of  Norris  L.  Bull. 
Among  them  are  a  faceted  orange  glass 
bead,  a  trade  axe,  a  petroglyph,  a  paint 
pot  with  red  stain,  a  bone  spearpoint, 
and  a  pewter  trade  pipe. 

A  two-faced  effigy  soapstone  pipe  was 
found  in  the  cellar  of  the  Uncas  Cabin — 
the  known  residence  of  the  17th  century 
s  Mohegan  sachem  Uncas,  who  is  still 
regarded  to  be  the  single  greatest  Mohegan  cultural  hero  of  the 
post-contact  period.  Mohegan  oral  tradition  indicates  that  pipes 
such  as  this  were  used  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  and  are 
still  in  use  among  Mohegans  today. 

A  total  of  33  notices  of  intent  to  repatriate  have  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register.  They  represent  31,669  unassociated  funer- 
ary objects,  256  sacred  objects,  21  objects  of  cultural  patrimony, 
and  21  items  that  are  both  sacred  objects  and  objects  of  cultur- 
al patrimony. 
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Inventory  Extensions  Approved 


extensions  to  58  institutions  that  have  demonstrated  that  they 
have  made  good  faith  efforts  to  complete  their  inventories  and 
had  sound  reasons  for  being  unable  to  meet  the  November  16, 
1995,  deadline.  Section  5(c)  of  NAGPRA  provides  for  the  grant- 
ing of  such  extensions.  The  overwhelming  reason  for  failing  to 
meet  the  deadline  was  lack  of  staff  and  funds. 
Guidelines  for  applying  for  an  extension  were  published  in  the 


summer  1995  Federal  Archeology. 
stitutions  were  required  to  pro- 
de  the  following:  a  letter  from 
.bing  the  reasons  for  their  anticipat- 
ed failure  to  meet  the  deadline;  a  description  of  their  collections 
citing  their  place  of  origin  and  their  current  location;  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  human  remains  and  associated  funerary  objects 
in  their  possession;  and  a  list  of  all  tribal  officials  and  religious 
leaders  who  had  been  consulted  regarding  the  collections.  Lastly, 
applicants  had  to  submit  a  detailed  plan  for  completing  their 


Alabama 

Auburn  University  04/30/97 
Arkansas 

Arkansas  Tech  University,  Museum  of 
Prehistory  &  History  05/16/96 
Old  Fort  Museum  08/31/96 
California 

Cabrillo  College  12/01/96 

California  Dept.  of  Parks  &  Recreation 

11/16/97 

California  State  University,  Sacramento 


11/16/96 

Foothill-DeAnza  Community  College 

District  09/30/96 

Natural  History  Museum  of  Los 

Angeles  County  11/16/98 

San  Diego  Stote  University  07/15/96 

San  Francisco  State  University 

05/31/98 

Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Natural 

History  11/16/96 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 


inventories. 


Hearst  Museum  11/16/98 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 

Fowler  Museum  03/31/96 

Colorado 

Trinidad  State  Junior  College,  Louden- 

Henritze  Archaeology  Museum 

11/16/96 

Florida 

Groves  Museum  of  Archaeology  & 

Natural  History  12/31/96 

University  of  Florida,  Florida  Museum 


of  Natural  History  08/16/96 

University  of  West  Florida,  Archaeology 

Institute  06/15/96 

Georgia 

Georgia  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources 

11/16/96 

Georgia  Dept.  of  Transportation 

05/16/96 

Idaho 

University  of  Idaho  11/16/96 
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Organization 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University 
Science  Museum  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum 

Olmsted  County  Historical  Society 
Rochester,  MN 

Museum  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe 


Arizona  State  Museum,  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson 

Hubbell  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site 
Ganado,  AZ 


U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Las  Vegas 

Modoc  National  Forest,  Alturas,  CA 
Cheney  Cowles  Museum,  Spokane 


Intending  to  Repatriate 


Intends  to  Repatriate 

1  Beaver  Bundle  (sacred  object) 

9  False  Face  Masks  of  the  False  Face  Society 


(sacred  objects  and  cultural  patrimony) 

1  parrot  clan  mask  (cultural  patrimony) 

1  one  birchbark  scroll  with  mnemonic  symbols 
(sacred  object) 

1  snake  effigy,  1  parrot  effigy;  2  wooden  balls;  2 
katsina  figures;  3  fetishes;  ond  proyersticks, 
fetishes,  and  tailsmans  comprising  1  shrine 
(sacred  objects) 

4  Dilzini  Gaan  masks,  1  Clown  mask,  9  accom- 
panying wands  and  1  associoted  bull-roarer  (cul- 
tural patrimony) 

1  hide  pollen  bag,  3  stone  fetishes,  1  velvet 
fetish  cover,  2  projectile  points,  1  crystal,  1  fos- 
silized shell,  1  pipe  with  center  hole,  2  prayer 
stones,  2  polished  stones,  2  prayer  sticks,  2 
stone  figures  bundled  with  yarn  and  feathers 
attached,  and  1  coiled  Navajo  ceremonial  basket 
(sacred  objects) 

12  unassocioted  funerary  objects,  22  sacred 
objects 

1  stone  pipe  (sacred) 

1  Thunder  bundle  (sacred  object) 


Culturally  Affiliated  With 

The  Blackfeet  Nation 

The  Cayuga  Nation,  the  Mohawk  Nation,  the 
Onondaga  Nation,  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  the 
Tonowanda  Band  of  Seneca,  and  the  Tuscarora  Nation 

The  Hopi  Tribe 

The  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 

The  Pueblo  of  Acomo 


The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe 


Claimed  by  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  previous 
owner 


(See  affiliation  for  DOE  inventory,  previous  page) 

The  Ft.  Bidwell  Indian  Community 
The  Blackfeet  Notion 


Illinois 

Southern  Illinois  University  at 

Carbondale,  Center  for  Archeological 

Investigations  12/15/96 

University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana 

11/16/96 

Indiana 

Northern  Indiana  Center  for  History 

09/30/96 

Iowa 

lowo  Historical  Society  08/31/97 

Putnam  Museum  09/30/96 

Kansas 

University  of  Kansas,  Museum  of 

Anthropology  04/30/96 

Kentucky 

Western  Kentucky  University,  Kentucky 

Museum  12/31/96 

Western  Kentucky  University,  Dept.  of 

Modern  Languages  &  Intercultural 

Studies  11/16/98 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University  05/31/96 


Northeast  Louisiana  University 

12/31/97 

Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Peabody  Museum 

of  Archaeology  &  Ethnography 

11/16/98 

Robert  S.  Peabody  Museum  at  Phillips 

Academy  11/16/98 

Michigan 

Grand  Valley  State  University 

05/16/96 

Michigan  State  University  05/31/96 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Council 

07/01/97 

Nevada 

Nevada  State  Museum,  Nevada 

Historical  Society  &  Lost  City  Museum 

06/16/96 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  City  Museum  09/01/96 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  State  University  09/19/96 


San  Juan  County  Museum  Association 

06/01/97 

New  York 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

11/16/98 

Brooklyn  Museum  11/16/97 

Fort  Ticonderoga  05/16/97 

New  York  State  Museum  11/16/98 

Rochester  Museum  &  Science  Center 

07/31/96 

State  University  of  NY  at  Binghamton 

11/16/96 

Ohio 

Ohio  Historical  Society  11/16/98 

Oklahoma 

Museum  of  the  Great  Plains  05/16/96 

Oregon 

University  of  Oregon  06/30/96 

Pennsylvania 

Reading  Public  Museum  11/16/98 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Museum  of 

Archaeology  &  Anthropology 


12/31/96 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science 

12/31/97 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  State  Archeological 

Research  Center  12/31/98 

Texas 

Boylor  University  11/16/96 

Hutchinson  County  Historical  Museum 

05/16/96 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Texas 

Archeological  Research  Laboratory 

11/16/98 

Washington 

Washington  State  University  05/17/97 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  Division  of  Culture  & 

History,  State  Historic  Preservation 

Office  &  Blennerhasset  Museum 

12/31/96 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Public  Museum  11/16/97 
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organizations.  Grants  are 
also  awarded  to  museums 
that  have  submitted  sum- 
maries and  inventories  to 
the  NAGPRA  office. 

Grants  will  not  be  available 
until  May  1,  1997. 
Applications  from  Indian 
tribes  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  December  6, 
1996.  Museum  applications 
must  be  postmarked  by 
December  20,  1996. 

Updating  Tribal  Contacts 

The  archeology  and  ethnog- 
raphy program  is  updating 
its  NAGPRA  tribal  contacts 
list.  The  list  contains  the 
names  of  individuals  who 
have  been  designated  by 
their  tribe  or  organization  to 
deal  with  NAGPRA-related 
issues.  In  cases  where  notifi- 
cation of  an  authorized  con- 
tact has  not  been  received, 
the  chairperson  or  president 
is  identified.  Any  changes 
of  personnel,  address, 
phone,  or  fax  numbers 
should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mandy  Murphy 
(202)  343-1095,  fax  (202) 
523-1547,  e-mail 
mandy_murphy@nps.gov. 
Changes  in  authorized 
NAGPRA  contacts  must  be 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or 
letter  from  the  tribe  or  orga- 
nization's governing  body. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Request  Clarification 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  have 
asked  that  Commcm  Ground 
confirm  that  Gordon 
Yellowman  is  the  authorized 
NAGPRA  tribal  contact  for 
the  Southern  Cheyenne.  A 
letter  authorizing  John  C. 
Stipes,  of  Norman, 
Oklahoma,  to  act  for  the 


Training 


leology  and  ethnogra- 
workshops,  make  pre- 
sentations, or  teach  classes  on  NAGPRA  imple- 
mentation at  the  following  locations: 

NAGPRA:  Implications  and  Practical  Application 
(3-day  course  offered  by  the  University  of 
Nevada-Reno).  Phoenix,  AZ,  October  20-23 
[Leanne  Stone:  (702)  784-4046] 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  annual 
meeting,  Phoenix,  AZ,  October  20-25 

NAGPRA:  Implications  and  Practical  Applications 
(3-day  course  offered  by  the  University  of 
Nevada-Reno).  San  Francisco,  CA,  November  18- 
20  [Leanne  Stone:  (702)  784-4046] 

American  Association  of  Anthropology  annual 
meeting,  San  Francisco,  CA,  November  20-24 

Society  for  American  Archaeology  annual  meet- 
ing, Nashville,  TN,  April  2-6 

NAGPRA:  Implications  and  Practical  Applications 
(3-day  course  offered  by  the  University  of 
Nevada-Reno).  Nashville,  TN,  April  6-8  [Leanne 
Stone:  (702)  784-4046] 

NAGPRA:  Implications  and  Practical  Applications 
(3-day  course  offered  by  the  University  of 
Nevada-Reno).  Atlanta,  GA,  April  23-25  [Leanne 
Stone:  (702)  784-4046] 

American  Association  of  Museums  annual  meet- 
ing, Atlanta,  GA,  April  26-30 

NAGPRA:  Implications  and  Practical  Applications 
(3-day  course  offered  by  the  University  of 
Nevada-Reno).  Anchorage,  AK,  May  5-7  [Leanne 
Stone:  (702)  784-4046] 

Keepers  of  the  Treasures  annual  meeting, 
Anchorage,  AK,  May  7-1 1  (Contact  Mary  Stuart 
Irion,  (202)  673-4207)  343-5260. 


tribe  in  matters  of  repatria- 
tion has  been  rescinded. 
For  confirmation  of  the 
status  of  individuals  autho- 
rized to  act  for  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  in  NAGPRA 
claims,  contact  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  RO. 
Box  38,  Concho,  OK,  (405) 
262-0345. 


Cheyenne  Elder  William 
Tallbull  Dies 

Northern  Cheyenne  elder 
William  Tallbull,  known  for 
his  efforts  to  protect  the 
Medicine  Wheel  National 
Historic  Landmark  in 
Wyoming's  Bighorn 
Mountains  and  his  role  in 
Indian  affairs,  died  March  7, 
1996.  He  was  75. 


A  full-blooded  Cheyenne 
whose  grandparents  survived 
the  massacre  at  Sand  Creek 
and  fought  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Little  Bighorn,  Mr. 
Tallbull  lived  his  entire  life 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
reservation.  As  an  educator 
and  spiritual  leader,  he 
inspired  generations  of 
Cheyenne  and  devoted  his 
life  to  the  protection  of 
Native  American  culture 
and  heritage. 

Mr.  Tallbull  served  as 
chairman  and  executive 
director  of  the  Medicine 
Wheel  Alliance,  a  Native 
American  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  protection  of 
sacred  sites.  In  1990,  he  was 
the  first  Native  American  to 
receive  the  Montana  state 
historic  preservation  award. 
In  1991,  he  was  appointed 
by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Manuel  Lujan  to 
serve  on  the  first  review 
committee  authorized  by 
NAGPRA.  President  Bush 
appointed  Tallbull  in  1994  as 
the  first  Native  American  to 
serve  on  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  where  he 
worked  to  represent  Indian 
concerns. 

In  a  statement  issued 
shortly  after  Mr.  Tallbull's 
death,  National  Park  Service 
Director  Roger  Kennedy 
said,  "the  American  people 
have  lost  a  living  treasure." 

For  More  Information 

Contact  Timothy  McKeown, 
NAGPRA  Team  Leader, 
Archeology  and 
Ethnography  Program, 
National  Park  Service,  RO. 
Box  37127,  Washington, 
DC.  20013-7127,  (202) 
343-4101,  fax  (202)  343- 
5260. 
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Abandoned  Shipwrecks 

Historic  Property  or  Just  Property? 


Francis  P.  McManamon 


S] 


HIPWRECKS  AND  THEIR  CARGO  commonly  have 
been  regarded  as  property.  The  first  recorded  recov- 
eries from  sunken  ships  were  commercial  ventures. 
The  Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  records  such  efforts 
in  the  5th  century  B.C.  Sunken  cargos,  weapons,  fittings,  even 
major  ship  components,  all  were  salvaged  whenever  technically 
feasible.  For  centuries  after  the  classical  Greeks,  shipwreck 
recoveries  were  thought  of  only  in  commercial  terms.  For  the 
most  part,  the  earliest  recoveries  of  ancient  artifacts  of  interest 
for  archeology,  art  history,  and  history  date  to  the  19th  century. 
Then,  salvors  and  sponge  divers  occasionally  came  across 
ancient  objects  while  carrying  out  their  work. 

This  is  a  strikingly  different  perspective  than  the  one  we  have 
regarding  terrestrial  sites.  Even  the  early  historic  exploration 
and  excavation  of  sites  on  land  aimed  to  recover  works  of  art 
and  curiosities.  The  purpose  of  these  initial  efforts  was  not 
strictly  commercial,  although  recovered  objects  often  had 
inherent  monetary  value  also.  Since  1906  in  the  United  States, 
through  the  public  policies  established  in  the  Antiquities  Act 
and  expanded  throughout  the  century  by  other  statutes,  arche- 
ological  resources,  and  other  kinds  of  historic  properties,  have 
come  to  be  viewed  mainly  for  their  commemorative,  education- 
al, and  scientific  value. 

The  fact  that  shipwreck  excavations  continue  to  be  associat- 
ed in  the  public  mind  primarily  with  treasure  shows  how  diffi- 
cult it  can  be  to  change  perceptions.  The  fascination  with  such 
projects,  whether  done  for  treasure  or  science,  feeds  particular- 
ly on  the  mystique  of  adventure,  danger,  and  derring-do  that 
often  is  associated  with  archeology.  Underwater  excavations, 
particularly,  conjure  up  the  swashbuckling,  treasure -loving, 
havoc-spreading  dark  side  of  Indiana  Jones  that  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  this  image. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  shipwreck  sites  are  as  exotic  and 
remote  as  ancient  sites  were  at  first  discovery  by  Europeans. 
Typically  they  are  difficult  to  find  and  require  elaborate  logistics 
to  investigate.  Due  to  this  relative  inaccessibility,  museums  and 
collectors  may  see  treasure  hunters  as  their  only  source  of  arti- 
facts. Even  certain  governments — motivated  by  fame,  money, 
or  the  desire  to  develop  tourist  attractions — allow,  and  some- 
times promote,  treasure  hunting  or  salvage. 

All  these  factors  make  protecting  submerged  sites  difficult  for 
both  organizations  and  individuals,  from  the  local  level  to  the 
national.  In  the  United  States,  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act 
of  1987  envisions  an  approach  that  balances  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  In  enacting  the  statute,  the  United  States  declared 
that  the  commemorative,  educational,  historic,  and  recreational 


value  of  shipwreck  sites  are  of  special  importance.  As  such,  the 
federal  government  asserted  an  interest  in  having  these  sites  pro- 
tected and  preserved  for  public  enjoyment  and  education.  How- 
ever, the  law  recognizes  that  the  states  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  caring  for  historic  shipwrecks  and  deciding  the  appro- 
priate uses  of  them. 

To  assist  states  that  already  have  submerged  cultural  resources 
programs,  as  well  as  those  that  do  not,  the  ASA  directed  the 
National  Park  Service  to  prepare  guidelines  for  the  comprehen- 
sive management  of  historic  wrecks.  Published  in  1990,  these 
guidelines  recognize  and  try  to  balance  the  variety  of  interests 
at  stake. 

Given  this  backdrop,  how  can  we  promote  preservation?  The 
general  challenge  is  a  long-term  approach  to  changing  public 
attitudes.  Essential  to  such  an  approach  is  working  with  teachers 
to  modify  school  curricula,  as  is  underway  to  meet  similar  chal- 
lenges in  preserving  terrestrial  sites.  Students  should  be  intro- 
duced to  archeology  as  a  way  of  learning  about  these  wrecks  and 
the  stories  that  can  be  derived  from  proper  study  of  them.  An 
important  part  of  this  message  is  that  historic  shipwrecks  should 
be  preserved  for  the  public  benefit. 

Products  aimed  directly  at  the  public — exhibitions,  brochures, 
TV  programs,  newspaper  stories,  and  World  Wide  Web  sites — 
are  also  needed.  Such  products,  likewise,  should  promote  a 
preservation  theme. 

Effective  law  enforcement  has  a  role  in  a  long-term  approach. 
A  few  believe  they  have  the  right  to  plunder  shipwrecks,  even 
those  protected  by  federal,  state,  or  local  law.  When  an  individ- 
ual or  organization  is  caught  in  illegal  actions,  law  enforcement 
must  be  swift  and  effective.  Successful  prosecutions  of  plunder- 
ers should  be  widely  publicized  to  serve  as  a  deterrent.  This  pub- 
licity will  also  provide  a  reference  point  for  the  public  on  what 
constitutes  inappropriate  and  illegal  behavior. 

However,  the  law  must  go  beyond  protecting  against  looters. 
There  is  a  critical  need  for  planning  and  zoning  laws,  on  all  lev- 
els, to  protect  submerged  sites  in  harm's  way  of  projects  like  dock 
construction,  public  or  private.  Where  such  laws  exist,  preserva- 
tionists must  ensure  that  they  are  implemented. 

Historic  shipwrecks  have  an  exotic  history  and  their  preserva- 
tion is  inherently  difficult.  However,  at  least  some  of  the  keys  to 
their  preservation  and  commemoration  are  the  ones  that  ensure 
the  same  for  their  counterparts  on  dry  land. 


Francis  P.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography  Pro- 
gram, and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Recently  Noted 


Ulhat  Hakes 
a  Site 
Significant? 

REPORT   REVEALS 
SPECTRUM   OF 
VIEWS 

I  hat  does  it  mean 
I  to  say  that  an 
I  archeological  or 
I  cultural  site  is  sig- 
I  nificant?  How, 
\^^f  when  looking  at 
artifacts,  landscapes,  or  old 
buildings,  is  significance 
defined? 

The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  published  the  first  in  a 
series  of  reports  that  deal 
with  the  complex  issue. 
Trends  and  Patterns  in  Cultur- 
al Resource  Significance:  An 
Historical  Perspective  and 
Annotated  Bibliography  ana- 


1   Kl   It    HKI1    l:R 


Shifting  Significance:  Texas's  Bear  Creek  Shelter  (like  this  shel- 
ter at  Fort  Hood)  exemplifies  the  changing  perceptions  of  signifi- 
cance. At  one  time  considered  insignificant,  the  site  was  declared 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  after  revalu- 
ation with  more  recent  criteria. 
lyzes  a  spectrum  of  in  peer-reviewed  publica- 


approaches  used  by  archeol- 
ogists  and  land  managers — 


tions  as  well  as  in  the 
unpublished,  narrowly  dis- 


tributed articles,  mono- 
graphs, and  reports  of  the 
so-called  "gray  literature." 
Eighty-three  sources  were 
selected,  ranging  from  1972 
to  1994,  with  21  concepts 
regarding  significance  identi- 
fied. Each  concept  is  broken 
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down  to  its  key  points,  with 
charts,  indexes,  and  cross- 
referencing  to  assist  the 
reader. 

The  concept  that  has 
elicited  the  most  discussion 
is  the  idea  that  significance 
is  dynamic  and  relative. 
According  to  this  view,  sig- 
nificance is  not  inherent, 
but  changes  with  time  and 
the  observer.  Another  con- 
cept emphasizes  repeated 
field  investigations,  instead 
of  single  surveys,  to  establish 
significance.  Still  another 
posits  that  the  sites  repre- 
senting the  greatest  diversity 
of  cultural  activities  are 
important. 

The  significance  issue,  say 
authors  Frederick  L.  Briuer 
and  Clay  Mathers  of  the 
Corps'  Center  for  Cultural 
Site  Preservation  Technolo- 
gy, "has  neither  been 
resolved  nor  disappeared," 
continuing  to  be  one  of  the 
most  challenging  issues  fac- 
ing preservationists.  The 
objective  of  Trends  and  Pat- 
terns, they  say,  is  to  promote 
broader,  more  efficient  and 
objective  approaches. 

For  additional  information 
about  the  report,  or  to  find 
out  about  other  publications 
by  the  CCSPT,  contact  Fred- 
erick L.  Briuer,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Water- 
ways Experiment  Station, 
Center  for  Cultural  Site 
Preservation  Technology, 
Attn:  CEWES-EN-R,  3909 
Halls  Ferry  Rd.,  Vicksburg, 
MS  39180-6199,  (601)  634- 
4204,  fax  (601)  634-2835. 
His  e-mail  address  is 
briuerf@ex  1  .wes.army.mil. 

CCSPT  publications  are 
also  available  on  the  World 
Wide  Web.  The  address  is: 
http://www.wes.army.mi1/cl/c 
cspt/ccspt.html. 


Looking  for  the 
Confederacy's 
Indian  Allies 

RESEARCHERS  SEEK 
ANCESTORS  OF 
HISTORIC  BATTLE 

Pea  Ridge  National 
Military  Park  com- 
memorates one  of  the 
most  decisive  Civil 
War  battles  fought 
west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. When  Confederate 
troops  tried  to  encircle  a 
Union  force,  it  is  believed 
that  about  a  thousand  Indi- 
ans joined  them  in  battle. 
Now,  the  National  Park 
Service  is  beginning  an 
ethnographic  study  that 


Native  Colonel:  Stand  Watie, 
who  commanded  the  2nd 
Cherokee  Mounted  Riiles  at  the 
Battle  ol  Pea  Ridge,  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Watie  led  one  oi  two 
Cherokee  factions  created  by  a 
rill  related  to  the  1835  Treaty  oi 
Echota  and  the  tribe's  forced 
removal  from  its  homeland. 
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Presenting  the  Past:  Park  Service  archeologist  Robert  Grumet  pre- 
sents the  culmination  of  a  four-year  theme  study  to  former  director 
Roger  Kennedy:  Grumet's  book  Historic  Contact:  Indian  People  and 
Colonists  in  Today's  Northeastern  United  States  in  the  16th  Through 
18th  Centuries.  The  study  led  to  the  creation  of  20  new  National  His- 
toric Landmarks.  Kennedy  called  the  book,  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Press,  "an  excellent  model  for  how  the  NPS  can 
turn  research  done  for  commemorative  and  administrative  purposes 
to  wider  use  by  the  general  interested  public  and  scholars."  The  pre- 
sentation took  place  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  25. 


aims  to  incorporate  the 
Native  American  perspec- 
tive. The  hoped-for  outcome 
is  more  Indian  involvement 
in  interpretation  and  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  environ- 
mental assessment.  NPS  cul- 
tural anthropologist 
Michelle  Watson  is  seeking 
out  Native  Americans  with 
cultural  ties  to  the  area. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge 
lasted  for  two  days  in  March 
1862,  ending  with  the 
Union  in  control  of  Mis- 
souri, its  namesake  river,  and 
the  upper  Mississippi — a 
prime  objective  in  the  war's 
early  years.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  battles  in  which  Indi- 
ans fought  as  part  of  a  Con- 
federate force.  Alongside  the 
Confederates  were  the  1st 
and  2nd  Cherokee  Mounted 
Rifles  and  a  squadron  of  the 
1st  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Mounted  Rifles. 

It  is  not  known  how 
today's  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Muscogee  Creek, 
and  others  view  the  battle, 
or  what,  if  any,  impact  it  had 
on  shaping  their  culture. 
The  number  of  Indians  who 
took  part  eludes  scholars,  as 
does  the  fate  of  those  who 
died.  Twenty-four  years 
before  the  battle,  an  area 
that  is  now  in  the  park  was 
part  of  the  Trail  of  Tears, 
traversed  by  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
Muscogee  Creek,  Seminole, 
Delaware,  Yuchi,  Shawnee, 
and  others  during  their 
forced  removal  from  ances- 
tral homelands  in  the  south- 
east. Recognizing  the  cultur- 
al impact  of  this  event  is  also 
important  to  the  study.  Pea 
Ridge  was  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional lands  o{  the  Osage, 
Quapaw,  and  Caddo. 
Researchers  seek  to  know  if 
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Modern 
Hindsight . . . 


e,"  wrote  Eric  Foner 

,  American   History 

ional  Park  Service  has 

ie  changes  as  well,  re 
.,  "thematic  framework." 
National  Park  Service's  Thi 
mework — 1996  resulted  from  a  woi 
-sponsored  by  the  Organization  of  Am 
storians  and  the  National  Coordinating 
ittee  for  the  Promotion  of  History. 
Today,  inspired  by  the  social  movements 
'60s  and  70s,  historians  have  expandei 
cus  on  great  men,  epic  events,  and  the 
democracy  to  include  the  crucial  role  o 
iry  people  and  everyday  life.  The  change 
;en  so  profound  that  the  group  charge: 

i using  the  new  scholarship  into  the  framewoi 
lduded  that  an  entirely  new  approach  wi 
eded. 

The  first  framework,  which  was  adop 
?36,  was  conceived  in  terms  of  the  "stat 
merican  progress."  Revisions  followed  in  19'/ 
id  1987,  but  the  latest  change  is  the  mo 
jfinifive. 

The  revised  framework  recognizes  theme 
■e  central  to  the  way  the  nation  took  shir. 
ing  places,  social  institutions  and  movements, 
iltural  values,  science  and  technology,  and  others.  This  will 
jlp  the  NPS,  working  independently  and  with  partn^ 
raluate  significance,  enhance  interpretive  program 
isess  how  well  the  themes  are  represented  in  the  pai 
The  framework  is  available  on  the  World  Wide  Wb«  », 
ftp://www.nps.gov/history/thematic.html;  printed  copies 
liable  in  limited  numbers  at  the  address  belo' 


. .  And  the  View  Ahead 


Tll[i)ilill«niM>wi7ffiJ0M<tifll^iililmfJlM<i]nj'k,l'l<itfHiTHl 


id  educator.  "We  have,  in  effect,  369  campuses,"  said  for- 
ler  NPS  director  Roger  Kennedy.  "Our  chartered  responsi- 
ility  is  to  preserve  and  protect  the  wondrous  places  r  ' 
targe  and  to  teach  about  them,  as  well  as  in  then 
ennedy's  request,  the  National  Park  System  ad 
oard's  humanities  review  committee  convened  to  coi 
ays  to  improve  the  intellectual  and  educational  en1 
lent  for  the  humanities  throughout  the  Service.  As  a  i 
ie  committee  has  produced  Adapting  to  Change:  Hui 
es  and  the  National  Parks. 
Kennedy  sought  advice  on  facilitating  exchange  be 
PS  and  outside  scholars,  broadening  opportunities  f 
itellectual  enrichment  of  its  personnel  and  ensurini 


ing  ways. 

'"ting  to  Chan_ 
"pping  the  new  scholarship  that  has  developed  in  an 
disciplines,  re-evaluating  the  structure  of  the  Park 
.v.  itself,  taking  advantage  of  new  technologies,  and 
reflecting  the  nation's  diverse  voices. 
"We  stand  as  professionals,  proud  of  our  mission,  next  to 
er  professionals  who  teach  the  same  subjects  in  other 
titutions,"  Kennedy  wrote  in  the  foreword.  "This  report 
Ips  us  reach  out  to  them  ...  in  a  grand  undertaking  to 
invigorate  America's  sense  of  its  past  and  to  make  it  more 
likely  that  an  educated  public  will  help  us  assure  the  contin- 
ued preservation  of  the  American  landscape." 

'--ting  to  Change  can  be  found  on  the  World  Wide  •"' 
//www.nps.gov/history/report.html. 


Printed  copies  of  both  publications  are  available  in  limited 
quantities.  Contact  Dwight  Pitcaithley,  Chief,  National  Regis- 
ter, History  and  Education,  National  Park  Service,  RO.  Box 
37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127,  (202)  343-8174,  fax 
343-1244.  Also  available  in  limited  quantities  is  the  1997 
directory  of  nearly  250  NPS  historians,  which  will  be  updat- 
ed regularly  throughout  the  year  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.cr.nps.gov. 


the  Osage,  Quapaw,  and 
Caddo  consider  parts  of  the 
park  to  be  traditional  cultur- 
al sites. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the 
study  would  produce 
descriptions  of  sites,  struc- 
tures, objects,  and  land- 
scapes valued  by  Native 
Americans  then  and  now. 
Proposed  too  is  a  bibliogra- 
phy of  ethnographic  infor- 
mation on  Pea  Ridge  to  help 
manage  the  park.  A  list  of 
interpretive  topics  would  be 
another  product. 

On  September  27,  NPS 
representatives  met  at  Pea 
Ridge  with  members  of  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Musco- 
gee Creek,  Seminole,  Osage, 
Quapaw,  and  Delaware 
tribes  to  discuss  the  study 
and  address  the  Civil  War's 
effect  on  policy  toward 
Native  Americans.  Other 
topics  included  treaties, 
casualties  of  the  battle,  buri- 
als, myth,  folklore,  the  influ- 
ence of  missionaries,  and 
Native  American  intern- 
ships. In  the  near  future, 
Watson  will  be  conducting 
interviews  and  doing 
archival  research  in  the 
states  where  the  tribes  cur- 
rently reside. 

To  facilitate  the  Pea  Ridge 
project,  Park  Service  schol- 
ars would  like  to  know  of 
any  current  studies,  theses, 
dissertations,  or  articles — 
published  or  unpublished. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Michelle  Watson, 
National  Park  Service,  Great 
Plains  System  Support 
Office,  Midwest  Archeologi- 
cal  Center,  Federal  Building, 
Rm.  474,  100  Centennial 
Mall  N.,  Lincoln,  NE  68508- 
3873,  (402)  437-5392  ,  fax 
437-5098,  e-mail 
tnichelle  watson(S  nps.gov. 
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Protectintr  tie 


O  Mill 


Retired 
Professor 

Sentenced  in 
Uatican  Case 

THEFT  FROM  ANCIENT 
TEXTS  INVOKES 
CHARGE  UNDER 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESOURCES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Hnthony  Melnikas,  a 
former  professor  of 
art  history  at  the 
University  of  Ohio, 
was  a  familiar  sight  at 
the  Vatican  Library. 
With  special  access  to  its 
rare  medieval  manuscript 
collection,  Melnikas  was 
described  as  "like  a  piece  of 
furniture,"  and  was  often 


alone  with  the  objects  of  his 
passion. 

On  November  15,  Mel- 
nikas was  sentenced  by  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  after  plead- 
ing guilty  to  eight  federal 
charges  stemming  from  the 
theft  and  attempted  sale  of 
six  ancient  manuscript  pages 
from  the  Vatican  and  the 
libraries  of  two  cathedrals  in 
Spain.  The  case  marked  the 
first  ARPA  prosecution  for 
trafficking  in  artifacts  from 
foreign  lands.  The  charges 
were  one  count  of  violating 
ARPA  plus  four  counts  of 
possessing  stolen  property 
and  three  of  concealment  of 
smuggled  property.  Melnikas 
received  14  months  in  feder- 
al prison,  250  hours  of  com- 

From  Rome  to  Ohio:  U.S.  Customs 
agent  Nark  Beauchamp  lays  out 
four  oi  the  600-year-old  pages 
taken  by  retired  OSU  professor 
Anthony  Melnikas. 
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munity  service,  two  years 
supervised  release,  a  $3,000 
fine,  and  as  yet  undeter- 
mined restoration  costs.  The 
prosecution  was  led  by 
Michael  Marous,  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  Ohio. 

Melnikas  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  a  rare  book  dealer 
in  Akron  in  May  1995, 
when  he  asked  him  to  find 
buyers  for  two  pages  from  an 
ancient  document.  The 
pages  turned  out  to  be  from 
a  manuscript  commissioned 
by  the  14th  century  poet- 
philosopher  Francesco 
Petrarch,  and  contain  his 
handwritten  notes. 

The  dealer,  Bruce  Ferrini, 
contacted  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service.  Ferrini  valued  the 
two  pages  at  $500,000, 
describing  them  as  "the  best 
...  to  come  on  the  market 
in  this  century."  A  third 


page,  that,  like  the  others, 
had  been  slit  from  the 
bound  Petrarch  manuscript, 
was  found  in  Melnikas' 
home.  Investigators  believe 
he  took  the  pages  in  1987. 

Melnikas  had  done  busi- 
ness with  Ferrini  earlier,  in 
March  1994,  when  he  placed 
two  other  ancient  pages  with 
the  dealer.  Ferrini  claims  that 
there  was  nothing  particular- 
ly remarkable  about  them 
and  there  was  no  way  for 
him  to  know  they  had  been 
missing  from  the  library  of  a 
cathedral  in  Toledo,  Spain, 
since  at  least  1973.  Records 
show  Melnikas  visited  that 
library  in  1965. 

One  of  those  pages,  sold  to 
a  collector  in  Europe,  is  due 
to  be  returned  to  Toledo. 
The  other  was  recovered  in 
Melnikas'  home  by  investi- 
gators. Two  other  pages, 
stolen  from  a  library  in  Tor- 


tosa,  Spain,  had  also  at  one 
time  been  shown  to  Ferrini. 
They,  too,  were  found  at  the 
Melnikas  residence. 

On  each  of  the  four 
charges  of  possessing  stolen 
property,  Melnikas  faced  a 
maximum  penalty  often 
years  in  prison.  The  smug- 
gling charges  could  have 
brought  five  years,  and  a 
first-time  ARPA  felony  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of 
two  years.  Each  of  the  eight 
counts  could  have  resulted 
in  a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000. 

Edmund  A.  Sargus,  Jr., 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  Ohio,  credit- 
ed international  cooperation 
in  the  case,  which  was  inves- 
tigated jointly  by  Vatican, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Inter- 
pol officials  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and 
the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice.  Dennis  Kennedy 


Tip  Leads  to  Ill-Gotten  Stash 

Wealth  of  Artifacts  Discovered 

Cn  May  20,  Mark  Brubaker,  30,  and  Kathryn  Preis,  37,  both  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal- 
ifornia, pled  guilty  in  state  court  to  misdemeanor  charges  arising  from  the  theft 
of  Chumash  artifacts  and  a  pygmy  mammoth  femur  from  Channel  Islands  National 
Park.  They  also  removed  artifacts  from  archeological  sites  on  state  park  lands. 

The  guilty  pleas  were  the  culmination  of  a  multiyear  investigation  conducted  by 
NPS  criminal  investigator  Todd  Swain  and  rangers  from  Channel  Islands  with  coop- 
eration from  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  the  state,  and  Santa  Barbara  County. 
Brubaker  and  Preis,  his  girlfriend,  pled  to  charges    DESERT  THIEVERY:  Investigators  from 
of  receiving  stolen  property  and  unauthorized  acts    Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  who 
on  public  lands.  The  case  was  prosecuted  by  Lee    helped  out  with  the  Channel  Islands  case 
Carter  of  the  Santa  Barbara  District  Attorney's    reported  here,  have  much  to  contend 
Office.  with  closer  to  home.  Top,  looter's  holes 

In  January  1995,  Channel  Islands  Chief  Ranger  on  BLM  land  near  Joshua  Tree;  bottom, 
Jack  Fitzgerald  received  an  anonymous  phone  call  booty  from  a  private  home. 
informing  him  that  Brubaker  had  a  large  collection  of  artifacts,  including  human 
remains.  Brubaker  had  been  cited  for  surface  collecting  at  Channel  Islands  in  1993, 
and  fearing  his  house  was  going  to  be  searched  as  a  result,  had  moved  his  sizeable 
collection  to  another  place.  Undercover  Park  Service  agents  paid  numerous  visits  to 
Brubaker  and  Preis,  during  which  they  figured  out  where  the  artifacts  were  hidden. 
A  search  warrant  was  served  in  July  1995  by  NPS  and  California  park  rangers  and 
local  deputies. 

Hundreds  of  artifacts  were  recovered  from  Brubaker's  residence,  some  of  which 
were  mounted  in  display  cases.  The  pair  had  been  collecting  for  many  years.  Each   - 
was  fined  $700  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  probation.  The  entire  collection  was  for-   \ 
feited  to  the  U.S.  government. 


o{  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  provided  spe- 
cial assistance  in  prosecuting 
the  case  as  a  violation  of 
ARPA. 

Pottery 
Recouered 
from  22-YeaT- 
Old  Heist 

BUT  MYSTERY  REMAINS 

Pottery  stolen  from 
Georgia's  Kolomoki 
Mounds  State  Park  in 
1974  occasionally 
resurfaces.  Of  the 
129  items  taken  in 
the  burglary,  12  were  recov- 
ered in  1978,  and  in  1986, 
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Ninety  Years  and  Counting:  The  November  issue  of  CRN,  the  Park 
Service  preservation  journal,  has  a  special  section  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties Act,  passed  90  years  ago  to  preserve  national  treasures  such  as 
Montezuma  Castle  (above).  The  statute  laid  the  basis  lor  much  ol 
today's  preservation  law  and  policy. 

Three  articles  make  up  the  segment:  "The  Antiquities  Act:  Setting 
Basic  Preservation  Policies,"  by  Francis  P.  McManamon;  "In 
Defense  oi  Digging:  Archeological  Preservation  as  a  Means,  Not  an 
End,"  by  William  D.  Lipe;  and  "The  Antiquities  Act:  Regulating 
Salvage  oi  Historic  Shipwrecks,"  by  Caroline  M.  Zander. 

The  December  issue,  which  focuses  on  forensic  archeology,  will 
also  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Common  Ground. 

To  obtain  copies  or  to  subscribe  to  the  free  publication,  contact 
Karlota  Koester,  Production  Manager,  CRM,  National  Park  Service, 
P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington.  D.C.,  20013,  (202)  343-3395,  fax  343- 
5260,  e-mail  koester_karlota@nps.gov. 


authorities  located  another. 
Now,  investigators  from  the 
Florida  game  and  fresh  water 
fish  commission  have  turned 
up  another  two. 

Photographs  of  two  effigy 
pots  were  given  to  a  Florida 
taxidermist  by  a  man  who 
was  interested  in  selling 


them.  The  taxidermist,  who 
collects  artifacts,  contacted 
archeologist  Ann  Cordel  of 
the  State  Museum  of  Natur- 
al History,  who,  in  turn, 
notified  the  commission, 
which  has  been  active  in 
investigating  cultural  proper- 
ty crimes  such  as  the  looting 


of  the  Civil  War  battlefield 
at  Olustee  (see  spring  1996 
Common  Ground). 

The  investigation  led  to 
Thomas  Duddy  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  had  been 
showing  photographs  at  arti- 
fact shows  and  other 
venues.  Duddy's  mother 
purchased  the  pots  at  a  flea 
market  three  years  ago. 
Duddy,  unaware  the  pots 
had  been  stolen,  is  not 
being  charged. 

Though  the  two  pots  were 
returned  to  Kolomoki, 
authorities  are  no  closer  to 
finding  out  who  committed 
the  burglary  22  years  ago. 
According  to  the  commis- 
sion's Captain  John  Moran, 
"Everything  we  seem  to 
come  across  happened  years 
ago,  and  a  lot  of  the  people 
involved  are  dead." 

Kolomoki  is  one  of  the  old- 
est large  mound  sites  in 


OA.  DEPT.  OF  XATLTtAJ,  RESOURCES 

One  of  the  Kolomoki  artifacts 
that  resurfaced  22  years  after 
being  stolen. 

Georgia.  The  1,500-year-old 
pots,  which  feature  likeness- 
es of  birds,  were  excavated 
from  the  site  in  the  1950s. 
The  Georgia  department  of 
natural  resources  is  working 
on  a  brochure  publicizing 
the  missing  pots  in  the 
hopes  of  bringing  about  their 
retrieval.  The  returned  effigy 
pots  will  be  included  in  the 
department's  inventory  of 
items  required  by  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act. 
continued  on  page  12 
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Court  Rule 


ifacts 


Belong  to  the  U.S.,  But  Case 
Raises  a  Question  of  Age 


A  recent  federal  case  in  Texas  has  brought  to  the  forefront  the  fundamental 
issue  of  how  old  an  artifact  must  be  to  qualify  as  an  "archeological 


resource"  under  federal  law.  According  to  the  Archaeological  Resources  Pro- 


tection Act,  an  item  qualifies  if  it  is  100  years  old.  But  some  agencies — such 


as  the  Forest  Service — consider  material  remains  50  years  old  and  up  to  be 


archeological  resources  as  well.  In  the  case  of  Billy  Ray  Shivers,  a  U.S.  Cir- 


cuit Court  of  Appeals  has  taken  note  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  regulations. 


10 
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OVER  THE  YEARS.  Billy  Ray 
i  Shivers'  East  Texas  Treasure 
J  Hunters  Association  made 
regular  visits  to  Angelina 
National  Forest.  Using  metal  detectors, 
the  group  searched  the  site  of  a  1903  lum- 
ber mill  and  associated  buildings  (pictured 
here)  and  in  the  process  dug  547  holes.  In 
March  1992,  a  Forest  Service  agent 
detained  Shivers  and  two  others,  seizing 
several  items,  including  19  old  tokens 
with  which  the  lumber  company  had  paid 
its  employees  (the  tokens  served  as  scrip, 
which  could  be  exchanged  for  goods) . 

The  Forest  Service  contemplated  crimi- 
nal charges  against  Shivers,  but  aban- 
doned the  idea  when  problems  arose  with 
the  warrant  used  to  search  his  house. 
The  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  authorized  return  of  proper- 
ty seized  during  the  search — except  for 
the  tokens,  deemed  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  Shivers  took  the  govern- 
ment to  court  to  get  the  tokens  back. 

In  a  motion  before  a  U.S.  magistrate 
judge,  he  argued  that  the  tokens  did  not 
qualify  as  what  ARPA  calls  "archeologi- 
cal  resources"  (ARPA;  16  U.S.C. 
470bb[lj),  since  they  were  not  100  years 
old.  While  acknowledging  that  the  Forest 
Service  50-year  regulation  (36  C.F.R. 
261.2)  includes  the  tokens,  Shivers,  rely- 
ing on  case  law,  contended  that  when 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  the  regulations  of  a  federal 
agency,  the  court  is  obliged  to  enforce  the 
will  of  Congress,  which,  in  this  case, 
would  mean  ARPA  provisions  precluding 
all  others. 

He  also  argued  that  coins  are  excluded 
from  ARPAs  reach  (16  U.S.C.  470kk[b]). 
The  law  actually  says  that  coins  are  not 
archeological  resources  per  se,  but  can  be 
considered  such  if  found  in  a  direct  phys- 
ical relationship  with  other  archeological 
resources  (see  36  C.F.R.  7.3[a]  [1]  and 
7.4[a][4][i]and[ii]). 

In  opposing  Shivers'  motion,  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  Kienhoff  made 
the  case  that  though  ARPA  could  not  be 
applied  to  Shivers'  conduct,  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
the  authority  to  control  the  use  of 


national  forest  lands  both  by  law  (16 
U.S.C.  551)  and  the  "Property  Clause"  of 
the  Constitution.  Kienhoff  argued  that 
the  Forest  Service  50-year  rule  was  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  exercise  of  the 
agency's  authority  to  manage  its  lands. 
In  any  case,  he  maintained,  the  validity 
of  the  Forest  Service  regulation  was  irrel- 
evant, since  Shivers  could  have  been 
prosecuted  for  theft  of  government  prop- 
erty (18  U.S.C.  641). 

In  his  recommendation  to  the  district 
court  (Matter  of  Shivers,  No.  1:92-M-148 
[E.D.  Tex.  May  8,  1995]  [1995  WL 
293188]),  the  magistrate  stated  that  the 
real  issue  was  ownership  of  the  tokens, 
not  the  validity  of  the  50-year  rule  or 
whether  Shivers  could  have  been  prose- 
cuted for  general  theft.  The  question 
then  became  one  of  which  side  could 
prove  "lawful  possession."  The  magistrate 
found  that  ARPA  itself  does 
not  grant  title  to  archeo- 
logical resources  (49 
Fed.  Reg.  at  1024). 
Moreover,  case 
law  implies  it  is 
ownership  of 
the  soil,  not 
the  status  of 
items  as  arche- 
ological 
resources,  that 
vests  title. 

Under  property  law, 
the  tokens  fit  the  defini- 
tion of  "abandoned  property" 
since  they  were  deserted  by  their  original 
owners  without  the  intent  of  ever  recov- 
ering them.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of 
a  transfer  of  title,  the  common  law  of 
finds — the  "fmders-keepers"  rule — would 
normally  give  the  finder  title  to  such 
property. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  finders- 
keepers  rule,  however:  when  abandoned 
property  is  embedded  in  the  soil,  it 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  Thus, 
the  magistrate  concluded  that  the  tokens 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  landowner,  and  denied  Shivers' 
motion.  That  recommendation  was 


Congress... 


accepted  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  (Search  and 
Seizure  of  Shivers,  890  F.  Supp.  613  [E.D. 
Tex.  1995],  reconsideration  denied,  900  F. 
Supp.  60  [E.D.Tex.]). 

Shivers  took  his  case  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  arguing 
that  if  the  tokens  were  not  archeological 
resources  for  purposes  of  ARPA,  then 
ARPA  did  not  apply  to  the  collection  of 
the  tokens.  To  Shivers,  this  meant  that 
ARPA  authorized  individuals  to  remove 
coins — and  tokens — less  than  100  years 
old  from  public  lands.  He  also  tried  to 
invoke  the  "arrowhead  exception"  (ARPA 
exempts  arrowheads  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  because  their  removal  can  be 
penalized  under  other  regulations) . 

The  Fifth  Circuit  affirmed  the  district 
court's  judgement  (United  States  v.  Shiv- 
ers, 96  F3d  120  [5th  Cir.  1996]).  It  ruled 
that  ARPA  (16  U.S.C.  470kk[b]) 
did  not  divest  the  United 
States  of  ownership  of  the 
tokens,  nor  did  it  say 
anything  about  non- 
archeological 
resources  since  they 
are  not  even  cov- 
ered under  the  act. 
The  court  rejected 
the  "arrowhead 
exception"  as  well, 
ruling  that  it  was  not 
ed  to  encourage 
the  removal  of  arrowheads 
from  public  land,  and  besides, 
Shivers  and  his  group  dug  for  most  of  the 
artifacts.  The  court  also  affirmed  the 
"embeddedness  rule"  of  property  owner- 
ship. 

The  opinions  of  the  District  Court  and 
the  Fifth  Circuit  both  took  note  of  the 
conflict  between  ARPA  and  the  Forest 
Service  regulation.  In  fact,  the  magistrate 
wrote  in  his  opinion  that  he  was  inclined 
to  accept  Shivers'  argument  regarding  the 
invalidity  of  the  50-vear  rule,  which, 
though  not  binding,  can  have  some 
impact  in  future  cases.  The  Shivers  case 
raises  an  important  issue  that  land  man- 
agers may  want  to  address  soon. 
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Pothunters 
Nabbed  at 
Texas's  Big 
Bend 

REMOTE  PARK  GETS 
SHARE  OF  LOOTING, 
VANDALISM 

n  March,  an  Austin  man 
previously  investigated 
tor  pothunting  at  Big 
Bend  National  Park 
returned  again  to  try  his 
luck.  He  wound  up  in  a 
U.S.  courthouse  instead. 


Charles  Sheldon's  luck 
soured  when  his  white -and- 
bronze  pickup,  parked  at  Big 
Bend,  jogged  the  memory  of 
Ranger  Bill  Wright.  He  and 
Ranger  Stephen  Spanyer 
immediately  set  up  surveil- 
lance. Twenty  minutes  later, 
they  spotted  four  people 
wandering  slowly  through 
the  sparse  vegetation.  Using 
binoculars,  the  rangers 
watched  as  the  four  picked 
objects  up  off  the  ground, 
tossed  some  back,  and  put 
others  into  plastic  bags. 

The  rangers  went  to  a 
junction  in  the  road  to  inter- 
cept the  party.  There,  they 
stopped  a  vehicle  occupied 
by  Charles  and  Phyllis  Shel- 


don and  Vincent  and  Judy 
Hensel.  A  search  produced 
38  archeological,  cultural, 
and  natural  specimens. 
Although  the  Hensels  said 
they  didn't  know  of  laws 
prohibiting  collecting  such 
items  from  federal  land,  Mr. 
Hensel  admitted  he  did  after 
three  projectile  points  were 
found  concealed  in  a  half- 
full  box  of  Kleenex.  Sheldon 
said  he  brought  the  Hensels 
to  Big  Bend  because  they 
weren't  having  any  luck 
finding  artifacts  elsewhere. 

According  to  park  archeol- 
ogist  Thomas  Alex,  the 
items  collected  were  "a 
hodgepodge  of  lithic  materi- 
al" that,  though  relatively 


Ruin-ation:  A  San  Antonio  gang 
left  its  signature  spray-painted 
on  the  inside  walls  of  Big  Bend's 
Livingston  House,  above. 

insignificant,  had  now  been 
stripped  from  their  archeo- 
logical context,  the  story 
they  could  have  told  about 
the  place  thus  lost.  The  col- 
lectors also  picked  up  a 
butcher  knife — once  favored 
by  the  region's  cowboys — 
along  the  trail. 

The  Sheldons  and  Hensels 
appeared  on  March  1 1 
before  Magistrate-Judge 
Katherine  Baker  at  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  in  Alpine, 
Texas.  Each  was  found  guilty 
of  possessing  archeological 
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resources  (36  C.F.R.  2.1) 
and  fined  $100.  According 
to  Alex,  a  few  sites  at  Big 
Bend  have  been  excavated 
by  looters,  but  rangers  have 
yet  to  catch  anyone  at  it. 
Some  of  approximately  40 
known  rock  art  sites  have 
been  spray-painted  with 
graffiti,  as  have  some  of  the 
park's  historic  buildings. 

Burglars  Hit 
Indian  Huseum 

COLLECTION  OF  WOVEN 
BASKETS  MISSING 

The  Native  American- 
operated  Sierra  Mono 
Museum  in  North 
Fork,  California,  was 
burglarized  in  early 
August,  with  thieves 
removing  70  to  100  Indian 
baskets  and  at  least  one  cer- 
emonial obsidian  blade.  The 
baskets,  made  by  the  Mono 
Indians — who  also  run  the 
small  museum — were  taken 
from  display  cases  and  stor- 
age areas  in  the  late  evening 
hours  of  August  8  or  early 
morning  hours  of  August  9. 

The  baskets,  which  were 
used  for  cooking  and  are 
passed  down  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another,  are 
described  by  museum  officials 
as  "of  tremendous  value"  on 
the  art  market.  "All  the  ones 
they  took  were  in  excellent 
condition,"  says  Cultural 
Specialist  Lois  Conner. 
"We're  just  hoping  it  was  a 
local  heist  and  [the  thieves] 
are  scared  and  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  them." 
The  museum  and  the 
Madera  County  sheriff  are 
appealing  to  art  dealers,  the 
academic  and  preservation 


urns  to  Haunt 


!le  strolling   «i 
tar  Little 
ghorn's 
ist  Stond 
11,  Joseph 
nderson 
ding  discov- 
ery: a  pair  oi  binoculars 
lodged  in  the  hard-packed 
soil.  Kicking  them  free — 
and  breaking  one  of  the 
lenses  in  the  process — he 
took  them  as  a  memento. 
It  was  a  keepsake  that 
would  have  serious  conse- 
quences. \(' 

This  June,  over  two 
decades  later,  the  park 
received  an  anonymous 
phone  call  from  someoi 
who  had  seen  the  binoc 
lars  in  1991  in  the  office 
of  a  trucking  company 
where  Anderson  worked. 
Anderson  had  told  this  _ 

person  where  the  binocu- 
lars came  from,  and, 
according  to  NPS  investi- 
gators, the  information  had  troubled 
the  caller  for  years.  The  agents  cor 
vinced  the  informant  to  call  Ander 
son — to  see  if  he  still  had  the  bino 
ulars — while  they  taped  the  conve 
sation. 

The  informant  told  Anderson  that 
he  was  interested  in  buying  the 
binoculars  as  a  gift  for  his  father.  A 
meeting  was  arranged  between 
Anderson  and  an  agent  posing  as 
the  father.  Anderson  sold  the  agent 
the  binoculars  for  $5,000,  provided 
a  sketch  showing  where  they  were 
found,  and  offered  to  write  a  state- 
ment of  authenticity  in  case  the  pur- 
chaser wanted  to  re-sell  them. 

Anderson  was  served  a  search 
warrant  and  the  binoculars 


In  this  formal 
portrait,  General  George  Armstrong  Custer 
poses  with  binoculars  resembling  the  pair 
stolen  from  Little  Bighorn's  Last  Stand  Hill. 


took  place  before  ARPA  was  e 
ed,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  the., 
under  the  statute.  He  can,  however, 
be  charged  under  the  trafficking 
provisions  of  ARPA.  Charges  are 
pending. 

Agents  confirmed  that  Anderson 
once  worked  as  a  seasonal  ranger 
at  Yellowstone,  and  that  items  he 
owned — such  as  a  cannonball  and 
belt  buckle— came  into  his  posses 
sion  under  "questionable  circi 


communities,  and  the  public 
to  come  forward  with  infor- 
mation. Museum  staff  can 


provide  photos  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  items.  Contact 
Anna  Dandy,  Sierra  Mono 


Museum,  RO.  Box  275, 
North  Fork,  CA  93643, 
(209)877-2115. 
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Public  awareness,  interest,  and  support  for  sub- 
merged cultural  heritage  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
aspects  of  historic  preservation  today.  In  particular, 
recreational  diving  communities  are  among  the  most 
energetic  participants  in  preservation  of  these  kinds 
of  resources  precisely  because  they  want  to  ensure 
that  their  children  and  grandchildren  in  the  future  will 


have  the  same  extraordinary  underwater  discovery 


experiences  as  themselves. 

Often,  those  experiences  are  extraordinary  because 
preservation  of  underwater  sites  is  both  incredible 
and  fragile.  New  and  better  developed  submerged  cul- 
tural resources  programs  are  needed  as  larger  and 
more  varied  groups  increase  their  participation.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  is  a  relatively 
new  tool  by  which  federal  and  state  agencies  can  coop- 
erate to  improve  heritage  preservation  in  the  public 
interest.  Submerged  cultural  resources  managers, 
especially  those  in  state  historic  preservation  offices, 
have  met  these  challenges  head  on,  in  many  instances 


with  little  or  no  substantial  increases  in  available  staff 


and  funds. 


This  issue  of  Common  Ground    is  about  current 


trends  in  submerged  cultural  heritage:  the  status  of 
program  development,  growth  in  research  method  and 
theory,  technology  transfer,  long-term  protection,  and 
the  thrilling  opportunities  just  around  the  corner.  It  is 
clear  that  with  imagination  and  care,  we  can  open  new 
directions  into  better  appreciation  of  our  shared  pasts 


underwater. 


SPECIAL  REPORT 


Underwater 
Archeology 
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\     MODERN      FRAMEWORK      FOR      PROTECTING 
OUR       COMMON       MARITIME       HERITAGE 


finite  and  irreplaceable,  are  being  dis- 
turbed and,  in  some  cases,  destroyed, 


sarily  result  in  the  destruction  of  a 
site,    all    three    groups    must   share 


ince  the  dawn  of  record-  dramatically  to  what  we  know  today.  peting — interests,  methods,  and  goals, 
ed  history,  there  have  been  But  maritime  archeological  sites,  Since  salvage  and  excavation  neces- 
seafarers.  Our  common  mar-  finite  and  irreplaceable,  are  being  dis-  sarily  result  in  the  destruction  of  a 
itime  heritage  is  based  on  turbed  and,  in  some  cases,  destroyed,  site,  all  three  groups  must  share 
nautical  traditions  that  have  at  an  increasing  rate.  The  seriousness  responsibility  for  the  proper  recovery 
evolved  over  several  millen-  of  this  situation 
nia.  Today,  shipwrecks  and  the  demands  that  these  RIGHT:  ARCHEOLOGY  STUDENTS  FROM  EAST  CAROLINA 
remains  of  docks,  wharves,  and  har-  sites  be  effectively  UNIVERSITY  TRAIN  WITH  A  FIBERGLASS  MODEL  WRECK. 
bors  represent  the  most  extensive  and  preserved  and  man- 
complex  source  of  new  information  aged,  and  that  the  public  be  better  of  any  information  that  it  may  yield, 
about  our  nautical  past.  Although  educated  about  their  importance.  In  this  article,  we  examine  the 
largely  untapped,  the  archeological  Those  who  investigate  wrecks  and  approaches  of  each  of  these  groups, 
record  associated  with  this  legacy  has  other  submerged  sites  fall  into  three  Then  we  recommend  ways  to  dovetail 
already  rendered  new  insights  into  the  general  categories:  treasure  salvors,  their  interests,  raising  the  standards  for 
history  of  seafaring.  In  the  years  to  academic  archeologists,  and  archeolo-  managing,  excavating,  documenting, 
come,  rapidly  growing  interest  in  gists  working  for  public  agencies.  Each  and  interpreting  these  fast-disappear- 
research  of  this  area  promises  to  add  has  different — and  sometimes  com-      ing  remains  of  our  maritime  heritage. 

BY    GORDON    P.    WATTS,  JR.,   JOHN    C.    NEVILLE,   AND    RODERICK   MATHER 


at  an  increasing  rate.  The  seriousness      responsibility  for  the  proper  recovery 
of    this    situation 

demands  that  these    RIGHT:    ARCHEOLOGY  STUDENTS  FROM  EAST  CAROLINA 
sites    be    effectively    UNIVERSITY  TRAIN  WITH  A  FIBERGLASS  MODEL  WRECK. 

preserved  and  man- 
aged, and  that  the  public  be  better      of  any  information  that  it  may  yield, 
educated  about  their  importance.  In    this    article,    we    examine    the 


aged,  and  that  the  public  be  better  of  any  information  that  it  may  yield, 

educated  about  their  importance.  In    this    article,    we    examine    the 

Those  who  investigate  wrecks  and  approaches  of  each  of  these  groups, 

other  submerged  sites  fall  into  three  Then  we  recommend  ways  to  dovetail 


general   categories:    treasure   salvors, 
academic  archeologists,  and  archeolo- 


their  interests,  raising  the  standards  for 
managing,   excavating,   documenting, 
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THREE  APPROACHES  TO 
INVESTIGATING  SHIPWRECKS 

The  history  of  salvage  is  old  as  seafaring  itself.  The  con- 
cept of  the  shipwreck  as  a  source  of  salvage  is  tied  to 
traditional  rights  developed  in  admiralty  law  to  reward 
the  saving  of  lives  and  the  recovery  of  valuable  prop- 
erty. Admiralty  law  has  long  been  used  by  salvors  to 
assert  their  right  to  shipwrecks.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  more  recent  concept  that  shipwrecks 
and  other  submerged  sites  are  historic  entities  to  be 
protected  and  investigated  as  part  of  the  public  trust. 
Attempts  to  resolve  this  conflict  have  focused  on  both  litigation 
and  legislation.  Today,  most  state  and  federal  laws  recognize  the 
interests  of  salvors,  archeologists,  and  the  diving  public.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  states  where  treasure  hunting  is  well  established,  the 
traditions  of  the  salvor  survive  despite  the  loss  of  historic  ship- 
wrecks and  significant  amounts  of  archeological  information.  Sal- 
vage programs  have  done  virtually  nothing  to  protect  the  historic 
value  of  these  wrecks,  which  are  frequently  destroyed  in  the 
search  for  treasure,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  documentation  of 
the  site.  Generally,  artifacts  are  inadequately  preserved  and  cata- 
logued. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  recovered  artifacts  are  often  dis- 
persed when  they  are  divided  between  the  salvor  and  the  gov- 


ABOVE:  WORKING  ON  A  16TH  CENTURY  WRECK  IN  BERMUDA; 
RIGHT:  ARTIFACTS  FROM  SAVANNAH'S  FIG  ISLAND  WRECK. 


ernment  agency  overseeing  the  operation.  The  salvor  disposes  of 
his  "share"  in  order  to  pay  expenses  and  the  oversight  agency 
places  the  rest  in  state -maintained  collections.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, there  are  not  sufficient  funds  for  curation  or  exhibition. 
Traveling  exhibits,  when  they  are  done  at  all,  are  usually  attempts 
by  salvors  to  raise  the  market  value  of  their  "treasure."  Books, 
similarly,  often  tout  the  idea  of  wreck  hunting.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  museum  exhibitions,  there  is  little  pub- 
lic benefit  to  justify  the  damage  done. 

Since  the  realization  that  shipwrecks  represent  an  invaluable 
source  of  archeological  and  historical  information,  a  considerable 
amount  of  legislation  has  been  passed  to  remove  them  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  admiralty  law.  Based  largely  on  the  Antiquities  Act 
of  1906,  legislation  such  as  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protec- 
tion Act,  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  Archeo- 
logical and  Historic  Preservation  Act,  and  the  Abandoned  Ship- 
wreck Act  created  requirements  for  the  preservation  of  sub- 
merged sites.  The  result:  an  increased  demand  for  underwater 
archeological  research  to  comply  with  the  preservation  dictates 
ot  these  laws.  Predicated  on  the  concept  that  underwater  wrecks 
and  ruins  are  publicly  owned  and  of  historic  value,  this  type  of 
research — contract    archeology — has    generated    the    largest 
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'ADMIRALTY  LAW  HAS  LONG  BEEN  USED  BY  SALVORS  to  assert  their  right  to  shipwrecks.  This 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  more  recent  concept  that  shipwrecks  and  other  submerged 
sites  are  historic  entities  to  be  protected  and  investigated  as  part  of  the  public  trust/' 


amount  of  information  and  material  from  archeological  sites. 

As  a  consequence  of  its  legislative  origins,  contract  archeology 
takes  place  only  when  sites  are  threatened  by 
development.  For  example,  when  improvements 
in  the  Savannah  River  recently  threatened  a 
number  of  historic  shipwrecks  along  the  river- 
bank,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
missioned a  comprehensive  program  of  excava- 
tion and  documentation  before  the  sites  were 
destroyed.  The  work  produced  valuable  insight 
into  the  maritime  heritage  associated  with 
Savannah,  Georgia's  most  significant  port.  If  the 
sites  had  not  been  in  danger,  the  research  would 
not  have  taken  place. 

The  legislative  basis  of  contract  archeology 
also  requires  that  investigations  be  conducted  to 
professional  standards.  Following  the  comple- 
tion of  field  work  and  data  analysis,  reports  are 
filed  with  the  contracting  agency  and  the  state 
historic  preservation  office.  Often,  these  reports 
have  limited  availability,  and  are  not  then 
"translated"  or  made  available  to  the  general 
public  in  other  ways.  Similarly,  even  when  arti- 
facts are  fully  stabilized,  documented,  cata- 
logued, and  curated  (and  often  they  are  not) 
access  to  collections  is  limited.  Contract  arche- 
ologists  deal  with  an  exceptionally  wide  range  of 
subject  matter  and  produce  a  prodigious  amount 
of  information.  However,  because  the  circula- 
tion of  this  data  is  so  limited,  much  of  the  work 
remains  obscure. 

Academic  archeological  projects,  although  not 
as  numerous  as  those  done  under  contract,  usu- 
ally generate  the  highest  caliber  final  product. 
Academic  archeologists  are  able  to  choose  a  site 
based  on  its  significance  alone.  Unlike  contract 
archeologists,  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
demands  of  a  construction  crew  waiting  to  build 
a  highway  through  the  site,  nor  are  they  driven  by  financial  prof- 
it, like  salvors. 

Academic  research  does  frequently  suffer,  although  to  a  lesser 
degree,  from  the  same  limited  exposure  as  does  the  results  of  con- 
tract archeology.  Although  a  few  significant  sites  get  widespread 
attention  through  publications  and  occasional  film  documen- 
taries, the  final  product  of  much  academic  research  is  circulated 
only  among  a  relatively  small  group  of  peers.  Also  as  in  public 
archeology,  access  to  academic  collections  is  limited.  Only  select 
artifacts  and  information  end  up  interpreted  for  the  public  in 
museum  exhibits. 

LOOKING  FOR  SOLUTIONS 

Clearly,  there  is  a  critical  need  for  uniformly  high  standards  of  site 
management  that  can  be  applied  across  the  spectrum  of  those 


who  investigate  shipwrecks  and  other  underwater  archeological 
sites.  Although  it  is  true  that  sites  are  protected  to  some  degree, 
further  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
squandering,  or  losing  altogether,  the  evi- 
dence of  our  maritime  heritage  found  only 
in  the  archeological  record. 

FIRST  STEPS.  An  appropriate  first  step 
would  be  to  strengthen  contract  require- 
ments on  salvors  and  treasure  hunters  car- 
rying on  the  tradition  of  "wrecking."  Like 
archeologists,  salvors  should  share  the 
responsibility  for  recovering  the  information 
from  the  sites  they  disturb.  Therefore,  regu- 
latory agencies  must  require  that  salvors 
maintain  the  same  level  of  site  documenta- 
tion as  archeologists.  Standards  for  mapping 
and  recording  should  be  spelled  out  in  sal- 
vage contracts. 

In  contract  archeology,  after  sites  are  doc- 
umented, they  are  often  destroyed  by  the 
bridge  building  or  channel  dredging  that  fol- 
lows. In  cases  where  a  site  is  deemed  signifi- 
cant enough  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  development 
plans  can  be  redesigned  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion. In  other  cases,  it  is  possible  to  remove, 
preserve,  and  display  remains  of  shipwrecks 
without  incurring  unacceptable  costs. 

The  remains  of  the  lumber  schooner  Lottie 
Cooper,  identified  during  a  contract  archeo- 
logical survey  of  the  harbor  at  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin,  were  raised  prior  to  dredging  and 
turned  into  an  on-shore  exhibit.  Today,  the 
vessel  gives  the  public  a  unique  view  of  She- 
boygan's maritime  heritage.  Shipwrecks, 
which  preserve  a  tremendous  amount  of 
technological  and  historical  information, 
elicit  a  great  amount  of  public  interest.  For 
those  reasons,  preserving  them  should  be  seriously  considered  in 
cases  where  it  is  practical  to  do  so.  Where  that  is  not  possible, 
wrecks  could  be  reburied  so  they  will  be  available  for  future  study. 
Another  option  is  to  reconstruct  and  develop  sites  for  the  div- 
ing public.  A  number  of  wrecks  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  waters,  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  are  very  popular  [see  the  articles  by  John 
Halsey  and  Joseph  Flanagan  in  this  issue].  In  Minnesota,  the 
Great  Lakes  Shipwreck  Preservation  Society  repaired  structural 
deterioration  that  threatened  several  wrecks  in  Lake  Superior. 
Now  divers  can  safely  explore  them.  Reconstructed  sites  such  as 
these  can  also  provide  important  opportunities  tor  public  educa- 
tion and  training.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida  have  organized  activities  tor  sport 
divers  interested  in  learning  about  the  methods  ot  shipwreck 
archeology. 
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MAKING  THE  RESEARCH  AVAILABLE.  Making  sure 
the  results  of  research  and  excavation  get  exposure  has  always 
been  one  of  the  archeologist's  mandates.  Traditionally,  this  has 
meant  publications — both  professional  and  popular — and  muse- 
um exhibits.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a  great  interest  in  maritime  archeolo- 
gy, the  bulk  of  research  is  out  of  sight  to  the  general  public.  Even 
when  a  group  like  the  Institute  of  Nautical  Archaeology  provides 


ARCHEOLOGIST'S  RENDERING  OF  WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  FLORIDA'S 
TURTLE  SHOAL  WRECK.  THE  REMAINS  OF  THIS  16TH  CENTURY 
VESSEL  WERE  DESTROYED  BY  SALVORS. 


access  to  its  work — as  it  has  at  Turkey's  Museum  ot  Underwater 
Archaeology — articles  about  it  in  Natiorial  Geographic  reach  far 
more  people.  Beyond  a  few  notable  publications,  however,  the 
public  has  little  opportunity  to  understand  the  field  without  plow- 
ing through  a  mass  of  hard-to-find  professional  literature. 
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TIDEWATER  ATLANTIC  RESEARCH,  INC 


This  could  change  with  the  revolution  in  communications  and 
information  technology.  With  the  Internet,  3D  imaging,  Geo- 
graphic Information  Systems,  CD  ROM,  and  virtual  reality,  the 
possibilities  for  sharing  archeological  research  with  the  public 
seem  endless. 

The  internet.  Through  the  Internet,  every  excavation  could  be 
available  to  anyone  with  access  to  a  computer.  This  has  already 


been  done  on  a  limited,  ad  hoc  basis.  For  example,  an  Internet 
site  on  Italy's  Poggio  Colla  Etruscan  excavation  gives  the  viewer 
an  excellent  overview  of  the  site  as  well  as  a  much  more  detailed 
perspective  if  desired.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Mary  Rose  Trust 
maintains  an  award-winning  web  site  on  its  namesake,  a  16th 
century  warship. 

Disseminating  information  over  the  Internet  should  be  a  stan- 
dard part  of  archeological  research.  This  is  not  to  say  that  web 
sites  should  replace  conventional,  high  quality  publications. 
Rather,  they  should  complement  them.  The  web  site  could  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  project,  whetting  the  viewer's  appetite 
for  more  detailed  information  available  in  print. 

As  with  publications,  there  should  be  standards  for  web  site 
development.  Just  as  an  archeological  site  tells  a  story,  so  should 
its  web  site  follow  a  format  designed  to  use  maps,  site  plans,  pho- 
tographs, and  professional  and  personal  narratives.  More  than  a 

"DISSEMINATING  INFORMATION  OVER  THE 
INTERNET  should  be  a  standard  part  of  anhe- 

ologkal  research." 

static  collection  of  images,  the  web  site  should  change  and 
expand  as  the  excavation  reveals  new  information. 

These  standards  might  be  developed  through  a  survey  of  the 
archeological  community.  At  a  minimum,  a  stock  "fill  in  the 
blanks"  web  site  package  could  then  be  developed  based  on  the 
consensus.  The  highest  quality  web  sites  would,  no  doubt,  enlist 
professional  web  site  developers  and  designers. 

Of  the  three  groups,  contract  archeologists  would  probably  ben- 
efit most  from  the  Internet,  given  the  amount  of  information 
their  projects  yield.  Major  investigations  of  wrecks  in  the  Savan- 
nah River's  Fig  Island  Channel,  the  19th  century  schooner 
known  as  the  "Hilton  Wreck"  in  North  Carolina's  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  the  Confederate  ironclad  Fredericksburg  in  Virginia's 
James  River,  could  all  be  part  of  a  universally  available  body  of 
archeological  knowledge. 

With  agreed  upon  standards,  web  sites  could  become  a  common 
part  of  an  archeological  project,  submitted  as  part  of  the  final 
report.  It  might  even  be  the  contractor's  responsibility  to  main- 
tain the  final  product  on-line.  Alternatively,  a  central  electronic 
library  could  be  established,  perhaps  at  a  university  or  research 
institute,  to  maintain  web  sites  and  act  as  an  information  clear- 
inghouse. Submission  of  reports  to  this  library,  in  a  web  format, 
could  be  made  a  requirement  of  any  public  project. 

Geographic  Information  Systems.  One  of  the  most  useful 
and  important  management  tools  recently  developed  for  the 
computer  is  the  Geographic  Information  System,  which  can  be 
used  to  store,  sort,  and  recover  geographic  data.  Powerful  GIS 
software  can  be  run  at  relatively  low  cost  on  desktops.  GIS  can 
contain  maps,  images,  and  other  information  related  to  archeo- 
logical sites.  Such  a  system  can  be  used  to  assess  options  in  land 
management  as  well  as  the  likely  impact  of  proposed  develop- 
ment on  archeological  sites  and  historic  properties. 
California's  historic  preservation  office  has  such  a  system;  Tide- 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  ADVANTAGE  of  CD  ROMs  is  their  vast  data  storage  capacity  ...the  user  tould 
explore  the  wreck,  see  underwater  video,  learn  about  the  vessel's  history,  watch  the  excava- 
tion in  progress,  and  view  artifacts  both  in  situ  and  after  they  are  conserved." 


water  Atlantic  Research,  Inc.,  has  designed  them  for  Charleston 
Harbor  and  the  James  River.  They  can  also  be  used  to  manage 
individual  sites.  The  Institute  for  International  Maritime  Research 
has  recently  begun  work  on  a  GIS  system  to  manage  the  USS  Mon- 
itor. With  GIS  data  increasingly  exchangeable  from  one  software 
package  to  another,  a  state  could  compile  a  central  database  of  all 
its  archeological  sites  in  a  uniform  format.  Site  plans,  documenta- 
tion, and  artifact  analysis  could  be  offered  to  the  user  in  standard- 
ized categories  of  information. 

3D  Imaging  and  Virtual  Reality.  The  future  of  3D  imaging 
and  virtual  reality  in  archeology  shows  no  bounds.  While  3D 
imaging  is  still  an  expensive  and  time -consuming  process  in  its 
most  advanced  form,  high  quality,  near-affordable  software  pack- 


ages for  personal  computers 
are  commonly  available.  It  is 
now  possible  to  create  3D 
images  of  artifacts,  features, 
and  sites  and  store  them  digitally.  Digitizers  are  available  consist- 
ing of  a  mechanical  arm  and  stylus  for  outlining  the  structure  of 
3D  objects. 

As  a  result  of  these  advances,  artifact  collections  can  now  be 
analyzed  on  the  computer  rather  than  in  the  laboratory.  Experts 
around  the  world  can  examine  the  same  collection  simultane- 
ously. 

Frequently  faced  with  vast  numbers  of  artifacts,  archeologists 
perpetually  debate  strategies  for  managing  collections.  After 
objects  are  documented,  the  choices  for  maritime  archeologists 
are  redeposition,  storage,  disposal,  or  display.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
is  a  near  impossible  task  to  conserve  and  store  all  finds  from  a 
site.  Storage  of  artifacts  as  3D  images,  however,  could  alleviate 
some  of  these  problems.  With  all  artifacts  documented  and  stored 


in  digital  format,  it  may  be  practically  and  ethically  possible  to 
dispose  of  or  re -bury  all  but  a  representative  sample. 

Computers,  of  course,  will  never  replace  the  artifacts  them- 
selves. Nor  can  an  image  replicate  the  connection  with  our 
ancestors  that  comes  through  physical  contact  with  an  artifact. 
Three  dimensional  imaging,  however,  could  still  revolutionize 
collections  management.  Future  collections  could  be  a  fraction  of 
their  former  size.  Ultimately,  it  should  be  affordable  to  create  a 
virtual  site  with  all  its  artifacts  and  features  in  place.  The 
researcher  could  then  attempt  reconstruction  and  experimental 
archeology  through  the  computer. 

CD  ROM  and  Multimedia.  CD  ROMs  can  be  used  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  to  give  scholars  and  the  public  greater  access  to  our 

maritime  heritage.  The  principle 
advantage  of  CD  ROMs  is  their 
vast  data  storage  capacity.  It  is 
now  possible  to  store  site  plans, 
text,  drawings,  photographs, 
even  entire  artifact  inventories 
on  compact  discs. 

This  technology  offers  exciting 
possibilities  for  developing  mul- 
timedia learning  tools  for  chil- 
dren and  the  public  at  large.  A 
shipwreck    presents    the    ideal 
subject.  The  user  could  explore 
the     wreck,     see     underwater 
video,  learn  about  the  vessel's 
history,  watch  the  excavation  in 
progress,  and  view  artifacts  both 
in  situ  and  after  they  are  con- 
served. 
Archeologists  should  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  creating  educational  CD  ROMs  of  this 
nature.  A  series  of  them  in  every  school  library  could  do  more  in 
a  week  to  protect  the  future  of  wrecks  and  other  underwater  sites 
than  a  decade  of  lectures  and  school  visits. 

A  LEGACY  AT  RISK 

For  much  of  human  history,  waterborne  transportation  was  the 
only  means  o{  international  and  intercultural  exchange.  As  a 
consequence,  maritime  research  and  underwater  excavations 
have  a  truly  international  audience  and  global  relevance.  It  is  a 
heritage  that  belongs  to  us  all.  Whether  sold  by  salvors,  hidden 
away  in  storage  cabinets,  buried  in  academic  obscurity,  or 
dredged  into  oblivion,  it  stands  to  become  a  national  loss. 


For  more  information,  contact  the  authors  at  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Maritime  Research,  P.O.  Box  2494,  Washington,  NC  27889, 
(919)  975-6659,  fax  (919)  975-2828,  e-mail:  iimr(a coastalnet.com. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  A  HANDFUL  OF 

chert  flakes  in  Florida  would  be  a  mun- 
dane find  under  normal  circumstances. 
What  excited  archeologists  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  found  at  Ray  Hole  Spring,  a  sink- 
hole over  20  miles  offshore  and  35  feet 
underwater.  The  site  has  been  the  focus  of 
study  ever  since.  Ray  Hole  Spring  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service,  which  has  investigated  the 
site  with  assistance  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  Florida  Bureau  of  Archaeo- 
logical Research.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
farthest  offshore  prehistoric  site  recorded 
anywhere.  Projects  like  Ray  Hole  Spring 
are  blossoming  across  Florida,  which  prob- 
ably has  the  highest  concentration  of  sub- 
merged prehistoric  sites  in  the  United 
States.  These  investigations  are  producing 
new  information  about  early  paleoindian 
presence  in  North  America. 


According  to  Jim  Dunbar  of  the  Florida 
Bureau  of  Archaeological  Research,  the 
state's  rivers,  swamps,  and  coast  contain  an 
"untapped  prehistoric  potential."  The 
Aucilla  River  Project,  which  has  been 
underway  since  1983,  has  turned  up  a 
wealth  of  paleoindian  and  early  Archaic 
artifacts,  including  flints,  Clovis  points,  flut- 
ed points,  and  ivory  foreshafts.  Substantial 
remains  of  Pleistocene  and  early  Holocene 
fauna  are  also  present,  which  is  unusual 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  says  Dunbar. 

His  overtures  to  the  diving  public  result- 
ed in  the  professional  investigation  going 
on  at  Aucilla  today.  Public  cooperation  has 
been  one  of  the  project's  hallmarks.  When 
it  started  there  were  22  submerged  prehis- 
toric sites  recorded  in  the  state.  Four  years 
later,  there  were  an  additional  46  in  the 
Aucilla  River  and  offshore  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


The  Aucilla  study,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  state's  museum  of  natural 
history,  has  been  funded  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society  since  1987.  More 
recently,  the  project  has  received  three 
substantial  grants  from  Florida's  division 
of  historical  resources.  Dunbar  and  the 
museum's  curator  of  vertebrate  paleontol- 
ogy, S.  David  Webb,  initiated  the  investi- 
gation. Webb  and  curator  of  archeology 
Jerry  Milanich  secured  the  preservation 
grants. 

Unlike  shipwrecks,  whose  metal  parts 
are  ready  targets  for  a  magnetometer, 
there  is  no  direct  technique  for  finding 
prehistoric  sites.  There  are  new  technolo- 
gies that  promise  to  solve  this  problem  in 
the  future,  but  in  the  meantime,  common 
sense  and  a  little  innovation  have  paid  off. 
"We  knew  of  some  formulas  for  finding 
sites  on  the  land  end  of  things,"  says  Dun- 


Since  chert  outcrops,  sinkholes,  and 
■  channels  were  good  bets  on  land, 
lologists  decided  to  try  the  same  thing 
ore.  It  is  believed  that  the  area  off 
da's  west  coast  was  mostly  an  arid 
i  in  the  late  Pleistocene.  As  it  turns 
the  water  is  shallow  enough  that  pre- 
iric  sinkholes,  river  channels,  and 
I  plains  can  be  seen  from  the  air,  dif- 
lt  in  color  because  they  are  filled  with 
;er  sediment.  Fathometers  have 
:ed  as  well,  simply  by  recording  varia- 
;  in  depth. 

y  Hole  Spring  was  known  to  the 
eologists  because  of  its  reputation  for 
per  fishing,  but  their  theory  about 
ent  people  being  drawn  to  sinkholes 
led  evidence:  a  large,  8,200  year-old 
of  live  oak,  7,000  year-old  brackish 
jr  shells,  and  debris  left  over  from 
-making.  Nearby,  FSU  geologist  Joe 
oghue  discovered  an  ancient  river 
inel  that,  unlike  most,  is  completely 
d  with  sediment.  A  seismic  profile 
aled  flood  terraces  on  either  side. 


"Most  of  these  sites  were  nowhere  near  the 
coast  during  the  Pleistocene,"  says  Dun- 
bar. Submerged  inland  sites  such  as  those 
in  the  Aucilla  have  produced  some  of  the 
oldest  squash  and  gourd  seeds  found  in 
the  Americas,  32,000  years  at  one  site  and 
12,500  at  another.  Mastodon  remains 
have  been  found  as  well. 

University  of  Southern  Illinois  paleob- 
otanist  Lee  Newsom  has  found  remains  of 
"unusual"  plant  species  at  many  of  the  wet 
sites  she  has  examined.  Artifacts  immersed 
in  the  oxygen-free  sediment  are  preserved 
much  as  if  they  had  spent  the  last  few 
thousand  years  in  a  dry  cave  in  the  South- 
west, and  can  be  retrieved  in  excellent  co 
dition. 

According  to  the  FBA's  Michael  Faugl 
the  age  and  concentration  of  Florida  ar 
facts  poses  a  challenge  to  the  convention 
Beringian  migration  theory.  In  light  of  tl 
long-held  notion  that  people  migrati 
from  the  northwest,  the  wealth  of  eviden 
now  coming  from  the  southeast  sugge; 
that  other  scenarios  are  possible. 


Though  Florida  is  turning  up  the  major- 
ity of  underwater  sites,  finds  in  other  states 
will  undoubtedly  help  to  produce  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  geography  of  the  prehistoric 
southeast.  Minerals  Management  Service 
archeologists  are  currently  working  on 
Texas'  McFadden  Beach,  a  paleoindian  site 
that,  according  to  Dunbar,  is  well-known 
but  little  understood.  The  research  being 
done  there  is  expected  to  be  a  significant 
contribution.  The  University  of  Georgia's 
Erv  Garrison  and  his  students  have  discov- 
ered fossil  remains  of  extinct  terrestrial 
animals  at  Gray's  Reef  National  Marine 
Sanctuary,  16  miles  off  the  Georgia  coast. 


For  more  information,  contact  James  Dun- 
bar, Flo  Ida  Bureau  of  Archaeological 
Research,  500  S.  Bronough,  R.A.  Gray 
Building,  Room  312,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-0250,  (904)  487-2299,  e-mail 
jsdunbar@mail.dos.state.fl.us.  Also  visit 
the  bureau's  paleoindian  page  at 
http://www.dos.state.fl.us/dhr/bar/hisf_co 
ntexts/poleo.html. 
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Shipwreck 

Preservation 
in  Michigan 

By  John  R.  Halsey 


n  taking  the  preservation  message 
directly  to  sport  divers,  state  archeolo- 
gist  John  Halsey  has  sometimes  felt 
like  he's  "going  to  target  practice  with 
bulls-eyes  on  both  sides  of  my  shirt." 
Yet  Halsey  and  other  Great  Lakes 
preservationists  have  been  surprising- 
ly successful,  thanks  to  creative 
alliances  and  tireless  commitment.  But 
without  funds  how  long  can  it  last? 


The  Monarch,  which  carried  pa«en?en  as  well  at 
freight,  ran  into  a  rock  wall  known  at  "The  Palitadet" 
jmt  a  few  month*  before  this  1907  photo. 


HE  DEPTHS  of  the  Great  Lakes  hold  an 


unparalleled  record  of  the  development 
of  maritime  transportation  in  the  mid- 


continent.  From  the  Lafalles's  Griffin  to 


fdmund Fitzgerald  to  unheralded  yachts 
and  other  recreational  vessels,  the  lakes 
continue  to  claim  victims,  unlucky, 
unwise,  or  unprepared. 


The  cold,  freshwater  depths  preserve,  very 
nearly  intact,  the  structures  of  the  ships, 
their  cargoes,  possessions  of  crews  and 
passengers  and  sometimes  their  bodies. 
Although  many  vessels  were  salvaged  after 
they  sank,  these  waters  hold  examples  of 
every  major  variety  of  ship  to  sail  the 
lakes — schooners,  steam  barges,  whale- 
backs,  bulk  freighters,  side-wheel  palace 
steamers.  Many  are  unique,  epitomized 
perhaps  by  a  captured  Word  War  I  Ger- 
man submarine.  Often  the  wrecks  repre- 
sent the  only  real  documentation  of  the 
ship  as  it  once  was,  with  blueprints  and 
plans,  if  they  ever  existed,  lost. 

Certainly  the  remains  of  these  vessels  are 
invaluable.  Yet  most  states  in  the  region 
rank  their  preservation  very  low  on  the 
priority  list.  For  the  foreseeable  future, 
shipwreck  managers  have  had  to  face  the 
fact  that  these  vessels  will  continue  to  be 
valued  primarily  as  recreational  spots  for 
sport  divers.  This,  combined  with  the 
ongoing  battles  over  who  owns  the  wrecks, 
makes  their  preservation  a  formidable 
challenge.  Given  these  facts,  I  hope  to 
explain   how   Michigan,    whose   borders 


enclose  nearly  40  percent  of  the  lakes,  has 
attempted  the  daunting  task  of  managing 
this  remarkable  resource. 

Two  Steps  Forward . . . 

Passage  of  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act 
of  1987  and  Michigan's  Public  Act  452  of 
1988  (a  revision  of  Public  Act  154  of  1980) 
did  much  to  lessen,  but  not  end,  the  seem- 
ingly eternal  controversy  over  who  owns 
the  vessels  and  their  contents.  The  federal 
law  vested  ownership  of  wrecks  with  the 
various  states  in  whose  waters  they  lay.  The 
Michigan  act,  which  has  become  the 
model  for  similar  legislation  in  Ohio,  fur- 
ther confirmed  state  ownership,  clarified 
administrative  and  enforcement  ambigui- 
ties from  earlier  legislation,  and  set  aside 
bottomland  for  underwater  preserves. 

The  preservation  activism  embodied  in 
these  acts,  and  in  the  federal  guidelines, 
focused  attention  on  long-deferred  prob- 
lems of  shipwreck  management,  site  pro- 
tection, and  sport-diver  education.  The 
downside  is  that  the  state  has  had  its 
responsibilities  greatly  expanded  with  no 
increase  in  resources.  Neither  law  includ- 


ed funding  for  research,  evaluation,  law 
enforcement,  or  education,  even  as  the 
preserves  have  spurred  sport  diving  as  a 
recreational  industry  along  the  lakes. 

The  principal  problem  that  is  facing  state 
shipwreck  managers  is  that  they  generally 
have  little  control  over  the  sites,  often  not 
knowing  exactly  where  they  are.  The  cre- 
ation of  accurate  ship- 
wreck site  files  was  a 
relatively  late  addition  to 
most  state  historic  preser- 
vation offices.  There  are 
so  many  potentially 
important  bits  of  infor- 
mation about  a  ship  and 
so  many  places  where  it 
can  be  hidden.  The 
average  dirt  archeolo- 
gist-turned- shipwreck 
manager,  faced  with  a 
bewildering  variety  of 
unfamiliar,  fragmentary, 
and  often  inaccessible 
sources,  is  often  the  last 
to  hear  about  a  wreck. 

Sport  divers — who  are 
the  underwater  arche- 
ologist's  main  source 
for  information  and 
field  crews — are  also 
those  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  disturbing  these 
vessels.  To  make  a  dis- 
covery is  the  dream  of 
most;  a  virgin  wreck  is 
considered  a  high-class 
trophy.  It  is  also  the 
first  and  last  opportuni- 
ty to  record  the  scene 
in  a  pristine  state. 
Divers  may  take  copi- 
ous photographs  and 
videos,  and  even  make 
some  drawings,  but  do 
little  in  the  way  of  plot- 
ting individual  remains. 
Once  the  wreck  is 
opened,  artifacts,  if  they  do  not  disappear, 
are  quickly  displaced  from  where  they  were 
when  the  vessel  came  to  rest.  Research  is 
focused  on  the  wreck  incident,  seldom  on 
the  role  of  the  vessel  or  the  site  in  its  arche- 
ological  or  historical  context.  I  am  unaware 
of  any  private  individual  undertaking  the 
research  needed  to  complete  a  National 
Register  nomination. 
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[JJ  of  mosT  import  divers];  a  viRGin  wreck  is  cohsidered 

HIGH-CLASS  TROPHM.  IT  IS  ALSO  THE  FIRST  flllD  LAST  OPPORTUNE  TO  RECORD  THE  SCERE  in  A  PR1STIRE  STATE. 


Divers  dismiss  as  unnecessary  or  impossi- 
ble the  suggestion  that  they  do  this  kind  of 
documentation  (buddies  will  dive  to  be  in 


Some  Great  Lakes  divers  vigorously  and 
vocally  support  what  they  consider  the 
"diver's  right  of  access,"  vehemently  oppos- 


ma  and  galvanizes  the  dive  community  like 
nothing  else.  Divers'  concerns  usually  have 
an  origin  with  an  incident  such  as  early 


on  the  thrill  of  discovery,  but  the  hard 
grind  of  recording  draws  few  volunteers). 
It  is  even  more  distressing  when  this  sug- 
gestion is  distorted  to  imply  that  THE 
STATE  is  trying  to  stop  people  from  find- 
ing new  wrecks.  Yet  personal  responsibility 
for  what  happens  to  the  wreck-that-didn't- 
need-to-be-found  is  quickly  shed  as  the 
seeker  moves  on  to  the  next  quarry. 


I1PS  archeolo?ist  Dan  Lenihan  examines  the  enpjne  of  denlijon,  which  lies  in  about  30  feet  of  water  off  Isle  Rome's  fiskiwit 
Bay.  The  ship  hit  a  reef  in  llovember  192/!,  while  seekin?  shelter  from  a  storm. 


ing  any  real  or  perceived  regulations  to 
limit  their  diving  on  any  wreck,  any  time. 
This  is  true  even  when  the  regulations  are 
intended  to  help  preserve  artifacts  in  place, 
the  avowed  goal  of  most  dive  organizations. 
Any  hint  of  additional  regulation  is  anathe- 


NOAA  attempts  to  prohibit  diving  on  the 
Monitor.  This  has  led  to  the  demonization 
of  shipwreck  managers  as — in  the  words  ot 
one  flyer  aimed  at  divers — "bureaucratic 
vampires  who  should  be  buried  so  deep  that 
he/she  burns  in  h ,  forever." 
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Hi-tech  equipment  makes  it  increasingly 
easy  for  shipwreck  hunters  to  act  on  this 
perceived  right.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  side- 
scan  sonar  is  the  tool  of  choice.  Combined 
with  intensive   historic   research  on   the 


location.  There  is  then  a  rush  to  dive  the 
newest  wreck. 

Loran-C  navigation  aids  and  side -scan 
sonar  have  made  finding  and — just  as 
important — relocating  shipwrecks  an  activ- 


mosaic  imaging,  which  involves  videotap- 
ing along  a  grid,  then  manipulating  the 
images  with  a  computer  to  create  a  nearly 
seamless  mosaic.  Of  course,  a  diver  using  a 
hand-held  video  camera  can  also  record 


•fliiy  mm  or  additkmal  RCGULATion 


HE 


lATHEfllA . . .  One  FWER  AlfllED  AT  DIVERS  [CALLED  MIPUJRECK 
JULD  BE  BURIED  *0  DEEP  THAT  HE/SHE  BURM  in  H — ,  FOREVER." 


wreck  incident,  it  is  an  extremely  potent 
finding  aid.  Many  wrecks  are  so  well  pre- 
served that  a  side-scan  portrait  is  some- 
times sufficient  to  identify  them  without 
even  diving.  The  cost  of  side -scan  sonar 
(around  $50,000  and  dropping)  is  well 
within  the  range  of  private  individuals, 
who  have  ready  access  to  the  equipment, 
the  boats  to  carry  it,  and  the  eager  support 
of  fellow  divers  to  carry  out  the  cold,  dark, 
and  highly  dangerous  work  of  photograph- 
ing a  wreck  at  depths  of  more  than  200 
feet.  Shipwreck  hunters  tend  to  be 
extremely  secretive  and  the  location  of  a 
new  wreck  is  closely  held  until  the  discov- 
erer decides  to  "give  out  the  numbers,"  the 
Loran-C  coordinates  revealing  the  exact 


ity  well  within  the  range  of  many  private 
citizens.  In  the  past,  wreck  sites  were  found, 
but  then  lost  again  due  to  inadequate 
recording  techniques  or  navigational  skills. 
Today,  a  wreck  once  found  stays  found. 

The  use  of  remotely  operated  vehicles  in 
the  Great  Lakes  is  still  a  novelty.  The 
equipment's  great  expense,  combined  with 
the  requisite  logistical  support  and  opera- 
tor experience,  all  militate  against  this 
technology's  becoming  a  major  factor.  The 
use  of  ROVs  has  been  limited  to  pho- 
tographing extremely  deep  wrecks  such  as 
Hamilton  and  Scourge  in  Lake  Ontario  and 
Edmund  Fitzgerald  in  Lake  Superior.  A  new 
technology  with  great  potential  for  docu- 
menting certain  kinds  of  sites  is  video- 


hours  of  detailed  images.  Few  have 
used  magnetometers  in  Michigan  or  else- 
where in  the  Great  Lakes,  principally 
because  there  is  hardly  a  need  for  them. 
When  you  have  150-year-old  wrecks  with 
the  masts  still  standing,  there  is  little  call 
for  a  machine  designed  to  detect  the  nails 
and  bolts  that  held  them  together. 


Ri?ht:  "She  i(  all  ri?ht  in  evenj  way,"  the  Cleveland  pre(( 
wrote  admiringly  of  the  Henry  Chiwlm  when  the  (team 
bar?e  mas  launched  in  1880.  Built  for  haulim?  freight  on  Lake 
Superior,  the  Chivolm  (truck  a  reef  at  full  (peed  (nine  knots) 
and  tank  off  Ide  Royale  in  1898.  Here,  a  diver  examine*  one 
of  the  ship's  (team  water  pump(.  Www:  The  re(cue  of 
flldtaata  crewmen  on  Lake  Superior,  near  Duluth,  fTlinne(o- 
ta,  Ilovember  1905. 
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Tools  Without  the  (Deans 

Given  the  array  of  equipment,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  that  there  has  been  rel- 
atively little  archeology  done  on  ship- 
wrecks if  by  that  is  meant  recovery  and 
conservation  of  artifacts.  However,  there 
is  no  lack  of  maritime  survey  and  salvage 


water  survey  and  inventory,  but  there  was 
always  a  problem  coming  up  with  match- 
ing monies.  Today  the  flat  funding  of  the 
state  program  means  that  there  is  no  bud- 
get for  surveys  except  those  mandated  for 
certified  local  governments. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  I  believe  the 
recording  of  shipwreck  remains  will  con- 


nerships,  legislative  efforts,  and  education. 
By  taking  the  preservation  message  direct- 
ly to  even  our  most  hostile  audiences, 
we've  recruited  many  allies. 

Michigan  has  always  taken  a  flexible 
approach  to  preservation,  bringing  together 
various  agencies  that  all  have  a  stake  in  the 
resource.   In  the  early    1970s,   important 


* 


"THERE  IS! 


laritune  s urvey  and  $ alva?e  firm*  oumin?  a  cornucopia  of  $ 
.cet  to  archeolofbtf .  Sadly,  the  cot  t  of  obtaining  thete  m\\ 


in?  device*  uiho  would  I 


FAR  BEM0AD  THE  ABILITY  OF  STATE  OFFICES 


T 


firms  owning  a  cornucopia  of  sensitive 
detection  and  recording  devices  who 
would  be  glad  to  rent  their  services  to 
archeologists.  Sadly,  the  cost  of  obtaining 
these  services  is  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
state  offices,  few  of  which  have  the  funds 
for  even  a  day  or  two.  The  cost  of  side- 
scan  sonar,  while  constantly  declining,  is 
beyond  dreaming  for  most.  Michigan  did 
have  some  success  using  the  national  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund  to  promote  under- 


tinue  to  use  the  "low-tech"  method  of 
establishing  a  baseline,  then  using  trilater- 
ation  to  produce  a  scale  drawing  of  the 
structure.  Despite  demonstrably  high  error 
rates,  these  techniques  require  little 
expensive  equipment  and  are  easily 
learned  and  applied  to  many  situations. 

Dealing  with  the  Dilemmas 

In  spite  of  the  above  factors,  we  have  had 
some  success,  largely  due  to  creative  part- 


individuals  in  the  law  enforcement  and 
executive  divisions  of  the  Michigan  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources  determined  that 
the  agency  had  a  legitimate  responsibility 
for  shipwrecks.  They  established  a  manage- 
ment ethic  that  continues  today  (which, 
unfortunately,  is  conspicuously  absent  at 
other  natural  resource  agencies  around  the 
lakes).  The  department  of  environmental 
quality's  coastal  zone  management  program 
has  been  a  consistent  source  of  financial 


support  for  a  wide  range  of  maritime  histor- 
ical and  archeological  projects.  The  office 
of  the  attorney  general  has  successfully 
defended  the  state's  legal  claims  to  ship- 
wrecks using  as  expert  witnesses  staff  from 
these  departments  and  the  Michigan 
department  of  state. 

That  department,  a  co-manager  of  ship- 
wrecks with  the  other  two,  has  also 
attempted  to  address  its  shipwreck  respon- 
sibilities since  the  early  70s.  Four  staff 
members  at  the  Michigan  Historical  Cen- 
ter, an  agency  of  the  state  department,  are 
now  certified  open  water  divers  and  three 
have  some  underwater  archeological 
experience.  In  1992,  a  state  historical 
marker  was  placed  next  to  the  wreck  of 
the  tug  Sport,  the  first  time  an  underwater 
site  had  been  so  designated. 

Shipwreck  managers  from  the  eight 
Great  Lakes  states  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario  are  now  on  a  first-name  basis 
because  they  share  common  problems  and 
generally  seek  common  solutions.  Know- 
ing that  sport  diver  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial, they  have  formed  the  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Conference  on  Underwater  Cul- 
tural Resource  Policy  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  dive  community  and  to  be  open 
about  their  management  goals.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  their  first  meeting  in  1993, 
Great  Lakes  Underwater  Cultural  Resources: 
Important  Information  for  Shaping  Our 
Future,  was  published  by  Michigan  State 
University  with  financial  support  from  the 
Park  Service  archeology  and  ethnography 
program,  among  others.  The  Michigan 
State  Police's  underwater  recovery  unit  has 
offered  to  videotape  new  discoveries  and 
document  artifacts  in  place. 

An  Attitudinal  taa  (han?e 

Lacking  funds,  many  of  us  use  our  person- 
al time  to  go  where  divers  gather. 
Although  as  bureaucrats  we  are  an  easy 
target,  we  have  gradually  fostered  a  gener- 
al maturation  of  ethics  in  the  diving  com- 
munity. More  divers  now  understand  that 
if  everyone  takes  a  souvenir  or  engages  in 
unlimited  or  unregulated  salvage,  there 
will  soon  be  no  wrecks  worth  diving  on. 
This  attitude  allowed  for  the  passage  of 
Public  Act  154  and  the  significantly 
stronger  Public  Act  452  of  1988,  which 
governs  the  recovery  of  submerged  arti- 
facts and  increased  the  allotment  for  pre- 
serves to  10  percent  of  Michigan's  38,000 


square  miles  of  bottomland.  It  was  at  sport 
diver  insistence  that  the  1980  law  was 
toughened.  Unfortunately,  however  much 
the  rate  has  slowed,  artifacts  continue  to 
disappear,  showing  that  the  preservation 
ethic  has  yet  to  reach  everyone. 

A  few  divers  have  begun  to  undertake 
their  own  recording  and  documentation 
projects.  Dozens  participated  in  a  basic 
course  in  underwater  recording  tech- 
niques sponsored  by  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  Underwater  Pre- 
serve in  the  late  1980s.  Others 
have  been  actively  involved  in 
the  return  of  artifacts  to  the 
wrecks  from  which  they  were 
taken  or,  in  one  remarkable 
case,  actually  recreating  and 
installing  a  figurehead  on  a 
wreck  from  which  the  original 
had  been  removed. 

There  are  probably  more  than 
100,000  certified  scuba  divers 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region;  at 
times  it  may  seem  they  are  the 
only  ones  with  an  interest  in 
what  lies  on  the  bottom.  This  is 
certainly  not  the  case. 

Many  organizations,  public 
and  private,  have  been 
involved  in  shipwreck  manage- 
ment and  study.  Michigan  State 
University's  Michigan  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  has  per- 
formed landmark  studies  on  the 
economic  significance  of  sport 
diving,  encouraging  positive 
diver  attitudes  toward  preserves 
and  preparing  documents  such 
as  the  Michigan  Bottomland 
Preserve  Inventory.  Sea  Grant  agents  have 
been  tireless  promoters  of  bottomland  pre- 
serves and  the  shipwreck  conservation 
ethic  in  coastal  communities.  The  work  of 
Sea  Grant  has  been  continued  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Maritime  and  Underwater  Resource 
Management  at  Michigan  State  University 
through  ongoing  projects,  conferences, 
and  excellent  reports  such  as  the  award- 
winning  Inventory  of  Maritime  and  Recre- 
ation Resources  of  the  Manitou  Passage 
Underwater  Preserve. 

Many  discoveries  have  contributed  to 
our  understanding  ot  the  maritime  past, 
deepened  some  of  the  mysteries  surround- 
ing it,  and  offered  opportunities  to  foster 
public  interest.  The  discovery  of  shoreline 


shipwrecks  at  Grand  Haven,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula's  Millecoquins 
River,  and  at  South  Manitou  Island  in 
northern  Lake  Michigan  highlight  the 
ability  of  deep  sandy  shorelines  to  capture 
and  conceal  vessels,  preserving  them  vir- 
tually intact.  The  name  Three  Brothers  of 
Buffalo  still  adorns  the  stern  of  the  South 
Manitou  wreck.  The  Millecoquins  wreck 
still  has  its  paint  and  caulking  although  it 


dates  from  the  1830s.  If  the  river  had  not 
migrated,  it  is  unlikely  this  particular  site 
would  have  ever  been  found. 

Museums  around  the  lakes  have  both  tem- 
porary and  permanent  maritime  exhibits.  In 
March  1990  the  Michigan  Historical  Muse- 
um opened  the  expansive  temporary  exhibit 
"Beneath  the  Inland  Seas:  Underwater 
Archaeology  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  chroni- 
cling a  range  of  topics,  from  where  prehis- 
toric sites  might  be  located  to  the  conserva- 
tion techniques  used  on  the  Rochaway's  arti- 
facts. Museums  with  pennanent  maritime 
exhibits  are  found  in  South  Haven, 
Muskegon,  Whitefish  Point,  Marquette, 
Copper  Harbor,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Presque 
Isle  Harbor,  Port  Sanilac,  and  Detroit. 
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Exhibits  have  a  limited  life  span,  hut 
publications  continue  to  educate  for 
decades.  Over  the  years,  Great  Lakes 
readers  have  turned  to  Fred  Stonehouse's 
books  to  experience  the  drama  of  how  var- 
ious ships  were  lost.  Telescope  and  Inland 
Seas  also  provide  information.  Michigan 
History  Magazine,  a  popular  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  department  of  state,  fre- 
quently includes   articles  on  shipwrecks 


line) ,  was  written  for  both  lay  and  profes- 
sional audiences  with  hopes  that  how  the 
state  viewed  its  maritime  preservation 
responsibilities  would  be  understood.  All 
these  publications  can  be  found  in  main- 
stream bookstores,  not  just  dive  shops. 

A  (oune  for  the  Future 

As  Great  Lakes  maritime  archeology  con- 
tinues to  grow,  it  is  hampered  by  a  dearth 


excavation  of  the  Millecoquins  shipwreck 
only  four  months  after  the  first  season  of 
field  work  is  a  tribute  to  all  who  partici- 
pated in  it. 

Maritime  archeology  excites  intense 
public  interest.  The  media  seldom  give 
front-page  treatment  to  finds  on  land 
unless  skeletons  are  involved  (at  least  in 
Michigan!).  Yet  the  discovery  of  a  ship- 
wreck, no  matter  how  mundane  its  career, 


Tllliiil  u 


The  steel  steamer  HmericdH  her  launchin?  in  1898,  durin? 
her  workiny  day*  alon?  Lake  Superior's  north  shore,  and  her 
end,  when  she  wrecked  in  shallow  water  in  1928. 

(the  entire  November/December  1992 
issue  was  devoted  to  maritime  history). 
Books  like  Steve  Harrington's  divers' 
guides  describe  Great  Lakes  shipwrecks, 
where  they  are  found,  what  condition  they 
are  in,  and  how  to  behave  when  diving  on 
them.  Chuck  Feltner's  Shipwrecks  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  presents  an  immense 
amount  of  information  while  never 
becoming  unnecessarily  technical.  My 
own  contribution,  Beneath  the  Inland  Seas: 
Michigan's  Underwater  Archaeological  Her- 
itage (produced  by  Michigan  History  Maga- 


of  experienced,  professional  practitioners 
and  a  lack  of  focused,  committed,  long- 
term  funding.  The  proposed  creation  of  a 
national  marine  sanctuary  in  Lake 
Huron's  Thunder  Bay  could  give  our  mar- 
itime resources  yet  another  showcase  and 
some  professional  on-site  managers.  Con- 
cern for  the  maritime  past  respects  neither 
state  nor  national  boundaries;  our  Canadi- 
an colleagues  have  been  especially  active 
in  organizing  conferences  to  address  issues 
of  concern  to  all.  Much  information  on 
Great  Lakes  history  lies  in  private  hands; 
given  the  proper  circumstances,  remark- 
able results  are  obtainable.  The  fact  that 
the  Association  for  Great  Lakes  Maritime 
History  produced  an  interim  report  on  the 


is  guaranteed  a  feature.  While  archeolo- 
gists  may  view  these  vessels  as  time  cap- 
sules of  culture,  and  divers  see  them  as 
recreational  venues,  the  general  populace 
perceives  them  as  exciting  stories.  Our 
greatest  challenge  now  is  to  successfully 
communicate  to  the  99  percent  of  the 
population  that  doesn't  dive  that  these  are 
their  wrecks  too.  Until  then,  managers 
and  archeologists  will  continue  to  wage  an 
uneven  battle  with  the  trophy  wreck  find- 
ers, wreck  rapers,  and  souvenir  hunters. 

For  more  information,  contact  John  R. 
Halsey,  State  Archeologist,  Michigan  Histor- 
ical Center,  Department  o\  Slate,  Lansing, 
Ml  48918. 
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I  j  Hew  ewe  sfa/e,  thanks  to  creative  leadership,  has 

-OV  JOSCtJrt  Jr IClttCMjCltl    found  a  measure  of  success  in  caring  for  the  her- 
itage Us  waters  hold  in  trust. 

y  virtue  of  its  geography,  maryland  holds  a  rich  archeological 
record.  The  myriad  waterways  flowing  into  the  Chesapeake  have 
drawn  people  for  centuries,  providing  sustenance,  commerce, 
and  transportation.  the  importance  of  preserving  the  wealth  of 
information  in  the  state's  rivers,  creeks,  and  bays  has  been  the 
catalyst  for  a  program  that  is  exemplary  in  underwater  archeolo- 
GY. Characterized  by  inventiveness,  flexibility,  and  strong  emphasis 

ON  EDUCATIONAL  OUTREACH,  THE  MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  TRUST'S 


Above:  Maryland  State  Underwater  Archeologist  Susan  Langley  assessing  historic  remains  at  a  public  landing; 
Left:  Volunteers  excavating  saturated  wharf  structure  at  18th  century  Pembertoi 


Common  Gro 


Maritime  Archaeology  Program  is  arguably  one  of  the  nation's 
best.  Even  in  a  time  of  tight  budgets  and  constant  competition 
with  terrestrial  sites,  the  program  has  managed  not  only  to  pro- 
duce showcase  projects,  but  to  forge  strong  partnerships  with  the 
diving  community  and  the  general  public. 

A  recent  project  at  Mulberry  Landing,  part  of  the  18th  century 
Pemberton  Plantation  historic  park,  typifies  the  program's  success. 
What  began  as  a  one -weekend  opportunity  for  public  participation 


R 


rtist's  sketch  of  the  U-1105  on  the  Potomac 
floor.  The  Navy  deliberately  sunk  the  captured 
German  submarine  after  testing  its  capabilities. 


soon  turned  into  a  once-a-month,  two-season  project.  Dozens  of 
volunteers  have  shoveled  tons  of  heavy,  stinking  mud  to  investi- 
gate the  saturated  remains  of  a  wharf  thought  to  date  only  to  the 
1800s.  The  hard  work  paid  off  when  tree-ring-dated  wood  samples 
proved  that  the  wharf  is,  in  fact,  as  old  as  the  plantation  itself. 
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Other  examples  come  quickly  to  mind.  Under  an  agreement 
between  the  Navy  and  the  Trust,  a  U-boat  in  the  Potomac  was 
established  as  the  state's  first  historic  shipwreck  preserve.  The 
Trust  also  located  the  remains  of  a  31 -vessel  fleet  from  the  War 
of  1812  in  St.  Leonard's  Creek  and  the  upper  Patuxent  [see  page 
40] .  Staff  and  students  from  the  University  of  Maryland — along 
with  members  of  the  Archeological  Society  of  Maryland — 
worked  with  Trust  archeologists  to  investigate  the  Revolutionary 


War-era  Stephen  Steward  Shipyard,  the  subject  of  the  recent 
Trust  video  Where  Ships  Were  Bom.  Among  the  many  other  pro- 
jects in  motion  is  a  possible  preserve  at  Mallows  Bay,  where  lie 
the  wrecks  of  92  World  War  I-era  wooden  steamships  (the  Trust 
is  encouraging  a  plan  to  protect  the  bay's  environment  in  tandem 
with  its  archeological  heritage).  And  under  Navy  sponsorship, 
the  Trust  has  surveyed  the  wreck  of  the  Civil  War  gunboat  USS 
Tulip  and  is  developing  a  management  plan  for  its  care.  In  addi- 
tion, Trust  archeologists  regularly  lecture,  hold  workshops,  and 
visit  classrooms. 

Still,  as  in  most  states,  funds  are  scarce,  and  work  underwater  is 
nearly  always  more  expensive  than  on  land.  Shipwrecks  and 
other  submerged  sites,  powerful  lures  for  looters  and  salvage 


UNTEERS  HAVE  SHOVELED  TONS 
G  MUD  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
S  OF  A  WHARF  THOUGHT 

o  the  1800s.  The  hard 
if  when  tree-ring-dated 
|es  proved  that  the  wharf  is, 
in  fact,  Wold  as  the  plantation  itself. 


divers,  are  very  difficult  to  monitor,  and  the  total  budget  for 
Maryland  archeology  is  under  $40,000. 

Program  director  and  State  Underwater  Archaeologist  Susan 
Langley  stresses  the  importance  of  donations.  For  states  strug- 
gling to  preserve  their  maritime  heritage,  she  suggests  establish- 
ing a  "friends  organization"  early  on.  "Have  some  kind  of  affilia- 
tion with  non-profits,"  she  advises. 

"A  lot  of  funding  agencies  don't  want  to  give  to  a  state  because 
it  looks  bad.  It  looks  like  you're  giving  money  to  the  govern- 
ment." Funders  are  much  more  inclined  to  give  to  a  known  char- 
ity. Tap  the  same  organizations  that  contribute  to  the  arts  and 
humanities,  she  says. 

Donations,  though,  have  their  own  set  of  pitfalls.  "We  have  to 
be  very  careful  how  we  ask  for  donations,"  Langley  says.  For 
example,  while  she  does  accept  donated  equipment,  it  must  come 
"with  absolutely  no  strings  attached."  The  program  cannot  give 
the  appearance  of  promoting  individual  brands  or  products. 

Langley  also  relies  heavily  on  partnerships.  MMAP  often  trades 
assistance,  expertise,  and  the  use  of  equipment  with  the  State 
Highway  Administration.  The  Navy,  which  is  taking  stock  o(  its 
submerged  wrecks  and  aircraft  in  all  of  the  nation's  watn 
another  strong  partner.  This  inventory,  funded  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legacy  preservation  program,  led  to  the  establishment 
oi  the  U-boat  preserve.  The  research  on  the  USS  Tulip  was  also 
conducted  with  Legacy  funds.  MMAP  continues  to  cooperate 
with  the  Navy  on  other  projects,  like  the  search  tor  the  1812  fleet. 

The  program  also  plans  to  work  with  federal  agencies  that  con- 
trol large  tracts  of  the  site-rich  Tidewater.  MMAP  has  consulted 
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with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  about  a  programmatic 
agreement  to  allow  mutual  assistance  on  specific  projects.  The 
two  have  already  worked  together  on  the  exhumation,  study,  and 
reburial  of  historic  skeletal  remains  exposed  by  erosion  in  a 
wildlife  refuge. 

There  are  also  potential  projects  with  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, notably  at  Assateague  Island  National  Seashore,  whose  sub- 
merged sites  have  never  been  surveyed.  The  park's  management 
plan  calls  for  "informal"  interpretation  of  these  sites,  which  will 
be  allowed  to  "deteriorate  naturally."  This  is  more  grim  than  it 
sounds,  Assateague  told  Langley;  in  fact,  the  NPS  submerged  cul- 


Students  learn  research  and  archival  techniques,  ship  architec- 
ture, photo  and  video  documentation,  conservation,  report  writ- 
ing, and  preservation  law.  This  year,  Langley's  program  is  putting 
$20,000  toward  producing  a  video  version  of  the  class,  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  a  wider  audience.  "We're  not  just  going  to  show 
a  talking  head,"  says  Smailes.  "We're  going  to  film  a  real  project, 
where  you  can  actually  see  something  being  surveyed,  mapped, 
and  drawn." 

MAHS  members  use  their  own  boats,  gas,  equipment,  and  time 
to  monitor  the  U-boat  preserve.  So  far,  the  only  incident  noted  is 
the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  sub's  running  lights,  which  hap- 


hough  volunteers  are  critical,  they  are  not  a  panacea,  says 
Langley.  It  is  often  not  possible  to  demand  from  them  the 
kind  of  time  many  projects  require.  also,  everyone  wants  to 
drve,  widely  percetved  as  the  most  exciting  part  of  underwater 
preservation. 


tural  resource  unit  did  some  preliminary  survey  work  last  fall,  but 
funding  for  further  work  was  not  available. 

At  Mallows  Bay,  one  of  the  largest  ship  graveyards  in  North 
America,  if  not  the  world,  Maryland  has  considered  using  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  to  enlist  federal  involvement.  The  fleet 
of  wooden-hulled  steamers,  built  for  World  War  I  but  never  used, 
are  now  little  more  than  a  collection  of  hulls  protruding  above 
the  water  line.  Plant  life  has  claimed  many  of  the  wrecks,  and  the 
place  is  a  haven  for  several  endangered  bird  and  insect  species. 
MMAP  is  encouraging  the  county  to  purchase  land  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  protect  the  species,  their  habitat,  and  the  archeological 
sites  therein. 

Of  all  its  accomplishments,  perhaps  the  most  critical  has  been 
the  alliance  MMAP  has  formed  with  the  diving  community.  If 
not  for  the  small  Washington,  D.C. -based  Maritime  and  Histor- 
ical Archeological  Society,  much  of  what  Maryland  has  done 
would  not  have  been  possible.  The  all-volunteer  group  has  been 
a  fixture  during  many  of  the  surveys  and  excavations. 

MAHS'  biggest  contribution,  says  president  Jim  Smailes,  is 
experienced  divers.  "You  have  to  be  skilled  to  work  the  Tidewa- 
ter because  the  visibility  is  so  awful,"  he  says.  Several  members  are 
professional  archeologists,  but  most  represent  other  walks  of  life. 
"We  sign  an  ethics  statement,"  Smailes  says,  "so  we  can  assure 
Susan  or  any  other  archeologist  we  work  with  that  we  understand 
the  importance  of  the  work,  that  we  understand  the  integrity  of 
the  sites,  and  that  none  of  us  will  come  back  to  loot  later." 

"MAHS  has  been  a  godsend,"  Langley  says.  The  group  teaches 
a  10-session  course  in  basic  underwater  archeology  every  winter. 


pened  shortly  after  the  preserve  opened.  For  safety's  sake,  Navy 
divers  have  sealed  all  of  the  boat's  entrances.  The  Potomac,  like 
most  of  the  region's  waterways,  rapidly  accumulates  silt,  which 
does  its  share  in  keeping  looters  away.  The  conning  tower  is  all 
that  protrudes  through  the  sediment.  Given  the  strong  currents, 
only  experienced  divers  are  allowed  to  make  the  85-foot  descent. 
It  is,  as  Langley  says,  "an  intimidating  place  to  dive." 

John  Kiser,  a  dive  shop  owner  who  helped  establish  the  pre- 
serve, may  be  the  most  important  contact  with  sport  divers  the 
state  has  on  its  side.  Kiser  spent  nearly  a  decade  as  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy's  diving  instructor;  now  he  runs  Sea  Colony 
Aqua  Sports,  which  teaches  basic  underwater  archeology.  Like 
the  MAHS  volunteers,  Kiser  has  donated  equipment  and  a  great 
deal  of  time,  producing  a  newsletter  that  goes  to  15,000  divers. 

Kiser  is  credited  as  being  one  of  the  primary  forces  in  charting 
Maryland's  maritime  archeology.  It  was  not  a  coincidence  that 
the  state's  Submerged  Archaeological  Historical  Property  Act 
quickly  followed  the  passage  of  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act 
in  1988.  Kiser  and  maritime  historian  Donald  Shomette  lobbied 
for  the  legislation  and  got  then-governor  William  Donald  Shae- 
fer  excited  about  the  issue.  Shaefer  later  became  a  staunch  advo- 
cate of  underwater  archeology  in  the  state. 

An  important  event  leading  to  the  legislation  was  the  thorough 
pillaging  of  the  1870  wreck  New  ]ersey,  which  sank  while  making 
stops  along  the  Chesapeake  to  deliver  mercantile  goods.  With 
much  of  her  cargo  still  aboard,  the  ship  was  a  treasure  chest  for 
divers,  who  picked  it  clean  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  "Eventually," 
Langley  says,  "people  started  showing  up  with  buckets  full  of  rusty 
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junk,  because  none  of  it  was  conserved."  It  was  a  catalyst  as  well  as 
a  stark  warning  to  the  people  of  Maryland  that  if  something  wasn't 
done,  the  state's  maritime  heritage  would  continue  to  disappear. 

"I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  who  the  'bad  guys'  are,"  Langley  says, 
and  though  she  generally  tries  to  get  to  divers  through  outreach 
programs,  she  will  occasionally  drop  in  for  a  visit.  She  notices 
things  like  keepsakes  and  trophies  lying  about.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  incriminating  evidence,  the  state's  diving  community 
is  insular  enough  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
a  secret.  Word  eventually  gets  around. 

Proponents  of  underwater  archeology 
in  Maryland  have  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  enlighten  the  diving  community  and 
the  public.  The  Ocean  Survey  Project, 
operated  by  Michael  Pohuski  and  Kiser, 
is  a  private  sector  effort  undertaken 
with  state  encouragement.  The  project 
invites  members  of  the  public  to  help 
out  in  the  mapping,  recording,  and  pho- 
tographing of  the  estimated  hundreds  of 
wreck  sites  in  the  Atlantic  off  Maryland 
and  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

Efforts  like  the  Ocean  Survey  Project, 
while  designed  to  educate,  are  also 
meant  as  a  pitch  to  win  people  over  to 
the  side  of  preservation.  The  idea  is  that 
participants  will  get  excited  enough  to 
take  an  advanced  course  in  underwater 
archeology  and  perhaps  get  involved  in 
other  ways. 

Wrecord-a-Wreck,  run  by  Jody  Hop- 
kins and  Steve  Deems,  takes  divers  to  a 
quarry  where  they  learn  how  to  sketch 
maps  underwater,  fill  out  site  forms,  and 
take  a  quick  measurement  of  the  unex- 
pected find — using  arms'  lengths  or  a 
line  of  knotted  string.  Like  OSP 
Wrecord-a-Wreck  is  meant  to  entice 
students  into  advanced  courses. 

The  Maritime  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society  offers  both  a  basic  course  and  field  school,  where 
students  survey  a  cabin  cruiser  intentionally  sunk  in  a  Haymarket, 
Virginia,  quarry.  With  the  schooling  under  their  belts,  students  can 
then  volunteer  on  an  actual  project.  This  year,  they  examined  the 
hull  of  the  Peter  Cooper,  deliberately  run  aground  by  her  captain  in 
1870  after  catching  fire  in  the  Patuxent.  An  earlier  field  school 
examined  the  site  of  a  Revolutionary  War  shipyard  on  Virginia's 
Chickahominy  River. 

Recently,  Maryland's  Anne  Arundel  Community  College  donat- 
ed the  use  of  its  pool  for  a  three-weekend  free  primer  taught  by 
Langley,  Kiser,  Hopkins,  and  MAHS.  "Wreckage"  was  scattered  in 
the  pool  for  students  to  map  using  squares  on  the  bottom  as  points 
of  reference.  Kiser  discussed  remote  sensing  and  site  safety.  In  the 
one  session,  students  practiced  measuring  and  drawing  a  "ship- 
wreck" made  from  a  plastic  downspout  and  vinyl  siding  provided 
by  MAHS.  According  to  Langley,  there  was  a  waiting  list  to  get 
into  the  20-person  class. 


With  Virginia's  underwater  program  dismantled,  Maryland  is 
playing  a  role  there  as  well.  "Just  trying  to  keep  the  dialogue  up," 
is   how  Smailes  puts   it,   helping  Virginia  state   archeologists 
Catherine  Slusser  and  Randy  Turner  reach  out  to  the  diving  com- 
munity. With  Virginia  having  been  at  the  heart  of  the  Civil  War, 
Langley  estimates  that  its  creeks,  rivers,  and  shoreline  are  full  of 
historic  archeological  sites.  Many  are  being  looted,  she  adds.  And 
yet  there  appears  to  be  great  public  interest  that  could  be  tapped. 
In  some  of  the  Maryland  courses,  more 
than  half  of  the  participants  are  from 
Virginia.  In  addition,  there  are  more  dive 
shops   there.   Kiser  has  been  asked   to 
teach  his  course  in  the  state,  and  discus- 
sion continues  on  how  Virginia  might 
gradually  rebuild  some  kind  of  preserva- 
tion program  for  its  submerged  sites. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Maryland  Histor- 
ical Trust  continues  to  search  for  ways  to 
make  the  most  with  very  little.  Though 
volunteers  are  critical,  they  are  not  a 
panacea,  says  Langley.  It  is  often  not  pos- 
sible to  demand  from  them  the  kind  of 
time  many  projects  require.  Also,  every- 
one wants  to  dive,  widely  perceived  as 
the  most  exciting  part  of  underwater 
preservation.  But  help  is  needed  in  less 
glamorous  areas,  such  as  recording  and 
documentation.  Volunteers  are  a  bless- 
ing, but,  she  says,  "there  comes  a  time 
when  you  actually  need  some  hard  cash 
to  give  the  project  a  shot  in  the  arm." 
The  program  also  plans  to  encourage 
more  masters'  theses  and  doctoral  disser- 
tations on  the 
ARRY  PUGH,  LEFT,  AND  DALE  SHOMETTE,  RIGHT,  EXAMINE  state's  maritime 
PART  OF  THE  FRAME  OF  ONE  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  FLOTILLA      archeology. 

vessels.  After  being  drawn  and  photographed,  the         The  conviction 

PIECE  WAS  RETURNED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  POSITION.  that  has  seen  the 

program  perse- 
vere is  obvious 
when  volunteers  fan  out  abreast  in  the  mud  flats  looking  for  the 
old  wharf  at  Pemberton,  or  the  remains  of  Stewart  Shipyard, 
burned  by  the  British  during  the  American  Revolution.  Probing 
the  muck  with  10-foot-long  metal  rods,  can  be  "boring,  dirty 
work,"  says  Jim  Smailes.  "And  if  the  mosquitoes  are  up  and  there 
are  snakes  in  the  water,  it's  no  fun."  Yet  when  the  mud  gives  up  a 
multitude  of  arrowheads  and  other  artifacts,  as  it  did  at  Stewart 
Shipyard,  the  volunteers  get  to  thinking  about  the  people  who 
were  here  thousands  of  years  before  them.  "That,"  says  Smailes, 
"is  when  we  know  the  importance  of  the  work  we're  doing." 


For  more  information,  contact  Susan  Langley,  Maryland  State 
Underwater  Archeologist,  Division  of  Historical  and  Cultural  Pro- 
grams, 100  Community  Place,  CroumsvSk,  MD  21032,  (410)  514- 
7662,  fax  (410)  987-4071,  email  mdshpo@ari.net  The  Maryland 
Historical  Trust's  web  site  address  is  http://www2.ari.net/mdshpo. 
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f  all  the  places  where  the 
nation's  heritage  is  held  in 

Rst,  the  muck  of  Mary- 
d's  Tidewater  region  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  to 
come  to  mind.  But  the  silt 
in  rivers  such  as  the 
Patuxent  has  been  the  cus- 
todian of  a  virtual  time 
capsule  for  182  years,  and 
the  state  has  embarked  on 
a  plan  to  pass  the  torch. 


over  100  years  in  an  oxygen-free  environment,  a  veritable  trove  came 
up  from  the  murky  water.  There  were  apothecary  items,  a  deck  stove, 
munitions,  carpenters'  tools,  navigational  gear,  and  more.  Investiga- 
tors had  discovered  the  flotilla's  flagship,  Scorpion,  but  the  project  was 
halted  due  to  cutbacks  in  funding,  and  did  not  resume  in  earnest  until 
1995. 
In  March  of  that  year,  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust  awarded  a  grant 
to  maritime  historian  Donald  Shomette  to  develop  a  plan  for 
researching  and  managing  the  remains  of  the  Chesapeake  Flotilla. 
Shomette 's  proposed  six-year,  three-phase  (survey,  testing,  limited 
excavation)  project  was  approved.  In  December  '95,  the  Navy  began  a 
preliminary  aerial  remote  sensing  survey  on  behalf  of  the  project, 


HISTOR 


YLAND  EMBARKS  ON 
OJECT  TO  SURVEY  AND 
INTERPRET  WAR  OF  1812 
FLOTILLA 


technology,  research,  education,  and  exhibitry  to  tap  this  rich  vein  of 
history:  31  naval  and  merchant  vessels  sunk  during  the  War  of  1812. 
The  Maryland  Historical  Trust's  Maritime  Archaeology  Program,  in 
concert  with  other  agencies  and  museums,  has  far-reaching  plans  for 
the  six-year  project,  including  satellite  uplinks  for  researchers  and 
students,  digitization  of  data  for  the  Internet,  and  inclusion  of  local 
War  of  1812  thematic  tour  routes  around  the  state. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  British  Navy  roamed  the  Chesapeake  and  its 
rivers  freely,  looting  and  burning  all  along  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
coast.  Revolutionary  War  hero  Captain  Joshua  Barney  proposed  the 
construction  of  a  fleet  of  shallow-draft  gunboats  that  could  move 
quickly,  shadowing  the  British  landing  parties  while  staying  out  of 
reach  of  their  big  naval  guns  and  deep  draft  frigates. 

They  were  hastily  constructed  at  several  shipyards  and  manned  by 
crews  that  were  a  mix  of  whites,  slaves,  and  freemen.  In  the  summer 
of  1814,  the  heavily  outgunned  Chesapeake  flotilla  played  cat-and- 
mouse  with  the  British  Navy  up  and  down  the  Patuxent  and  its  trib- 
utaries. The  flotilla's  luck  ran  out  in  August,  when  it  was  cornered 
above  Pig  Point,  where,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  British  warships 
moving  in  for  the  kill,  it  was  intentionally  blown  up  and  sunk. 

The  search  for  the  boats  began  in  1977,  as  part  of  the  Patuxent 
River  submerged  cultural  resources  survey.  Intensive  research  pro- 
duced a  preliminary  documentation  of  the  flotilla's  history  and  the 
probable  location  of  its  remains.  In  1979,  investigators  using  a  mag- 
netometer in  St.  Leonard's  Creek  registered  a  series  of  "hits"  over  an 
area  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  The  flotilla  had  made  a  stand  at  St. 
Leonard's  Creek,  turning  back  repeated  British  attempts  to  reach 
them  in  small  craft  armed  with  the  latest  technology  of  the  day — the 
Congreve  rocket.  An  attempt  to  break  out  drove  the  British  further 
down  the  river  and  bought  the  Americans  some  time. 

Divers  discovered  portions  of  boat  frames  projecting  out  of  the  mud. 
The  next  year,  archeologists  employed  a  coffer  dam  to  isolate  a  portion 
of  one  vessel  and  found  it  to  be  under  five  feet  of  sediment  and  almost 

90  percent  intact.  Preserved 
in  excellent  condition  after 


Photographing  the  remains  of  a  19th 
century  log  canoe,  st.  leonard's  creek. 


es  of  wetlands  around  the  upper  Patuxent  in  search 
of  potential  wreck  sites. 

In  April  of  last  year,  Shomette  and  members  of  Maryland's  Maritime 
Archaeology  Program  conducted  an  aerial  infrared  photographic  sur- 
vey of  the  flotilla's  main  burial  ground  in  the  Patuxent.  Then  came  a 
magnetometer  survey  and  side  scan  sonar  at  St.  Leonard's  Creek, 
which  was  joined  by  the  Maritime  Archaeological  and  Historical  Soci- 
ety. Of  the  scores  of  anomalies  picked  up  by  the  magnetometer,  two 
proved  to  be  vessel  remains.  One  was  36  feet  long  and  over  12  wide, 
with  18  inches  of  its  framing  visible  above  the  silt.  It  was  fitted  with 
iron  spikes  and  treenails  (wooden  pegs  that  swell  when  wet).  The 
design  of  the  boat,  as  well  as  its  location,  indicate  that  it  may  be  one 
of  two  scuttled  before  the  escape  from  St.  Leonard's  Creek  for  fear 
they  were  too  slow  and  would  fall  into  British  hands. 

Investigators  also  brought  remote  sensing  and  side  scan  sonar  to 
the  Patuxent,  where  the  rest  of  the  fleet  is  thought  to  lie.  MAHS 
divers  checked  out  14  targets,  but  none  appeared  to  be  wrecks.  Since 
the  Patuxent  gets  an  average  silt  deposit  of  235  tons  per  square  mile 
a  year,  that  is  not  surprising.  Most  of  the  wrecks  are  believed  to  lie 
between  5  and  10  feet  below  the  river  bottom.  The  team  plans  to 
employ  other  kinds  of  remote  sensing,  such  as  sub-sediment  imaging 
and  ground-penetrating  radar. 

As  the  search  for  the  Chesapeake  flotilla  unfolds,  it  is  planned  that 
students  and  museum  visitors  will  be  able  to  look  on  via  satellite 
uplinks  from  the  field  as  well  as  the  lab — a  first  for  Maryland.  The 
project  is  also  gleaning  research  and  archival  data  from  across  the 
country  as  well  as  Canada  and  Britain,  which  will  be  available  on  the 
Internet.  Also  planned  is  the  reproduction — using  polysulfide  cast- 
ing— of  vessel  sections  for  study  as  well  as  exhibit.  Exhibitions  and 
educational  programs  are  expected  throughout  the  six-year  project. 

Six  tour  routes  related  to  the  flotilla  and  the  war  are  planned,  with 
a  traveling  exhibit  featured  in  Tidewater  museums  serving  as  inter- 
pretive centers.  For  more  information,  contact  State  Archeologist 
Susan  Langley  at  the  Maryland  Division  of  Historical  and  Cultural 
Programs,  100  Community  Place,  Crownsville,  MD  21032,  (410)  514- 
7662,  fax  (410)  987-4071,  email  mdshpo@ari.net. 
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Unexpected 


PLACES 

By  Daniel  J.  Lenihan 

JT  SHOULD  BE  NO  SURPRISE  to  anyone  involved  in  public  archeology 
that  the  submerged  lands  of  the  Park  Service  have  a  significant  cultur- 
al legacy.  The  marine  parks  come  immediately  to  mind — "common 
ground"  both  wet  and  salty:  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  California's  Point  Reyes,  and  Florida's  Biscayne  National  Park, 
to  mention  a  few.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  inland  seas — our  five 
Great  Lakes.  One  of  these  parks,  Michigan's  Isle  Royale,  even  had  one  of  its  his- 
toric shipwrecks  used  as  the  setting  for  a  popular  murder  mystery.  What  we 
tend  to  have  very  little  awareness  of  is  the  underwater  world  of  our  classic 

Left:  Investigating  Jenny  Lake  In  Grand  Teton  National 
Park;  above:  Survey  at  Klntla  Lake,  Glacier  National  Park. 
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"Few  would  guess  that  we 
manage  almost  as  much 
submerged  bottom  land  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming  as 
we  dorinj^orlda!" 
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inland  parks,  far  from  the  Gulf  Coast  or  the  shores  of  Hawaii.  Few 
would  guess  that  we  manage  almost  as  much  submerged  bottom 
land  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  as  we  do  in  Florida  (if  we  don't 
count  semi-submerged  places  like  Big  Cypress  and  Everglades). 

Yellowstone  Lake — larger  than  Florida's  Dry  Tortugas  and  five 
times  deeper — has  everything  from  submerged  steamboats  to  old 
docks  and  wagon  wheels.  Glacier  has  large  natural  lakes  with 
associated  pre-  and  post-European  contact  use,  as  well  as  two 
that  are  manmade.  There  are  high  altitude  lakes  in  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  and  Jenny  and  Jackson  Lakes  in  Grand  Teton. 

Anasazi  ruins  rest  deep  in  Lake  Powell  and  a  sunken  steamboat 
protrudes  from  the  water  near  Lee's  Ferry,  both  in  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area.   Lake   Mead,   together  with  Glen 


of  water,  which  necessitated  swimming  down  murky  staircases 
and  feeling  through  restroom  stalls. 

There  is  un-inventoried  archeology  underwater  at  Lake  Mered- 
ith in  Texas,  barely  touched  at  Oklahoma's  Chickasaw  NRA,  and 
we  can  only  guess  what's  under  the  many  square  miles  of  water  in 
Montana's  Bighorn  Canyon,  Colorado's  Curecanti,  and  Wash- 
ington State's  Coulee  Dam  NRA.  Upper  Delaware  Scenic  River 
and  the  Water  Gap  are  others  on  the  unit's  to-do  list. 

SCRU  and  Pacific  field  area  archeologists  made  a  start  in  the 
survey  of  Kauhako  crater  at  Kalaupapa  NHP  miles  inland  on 
Molokai.  An  ancient  Hawaiian  occupation  area  covers  the  rim  of 
the  hourglass-shaped  crater.  Considering  that  the  water  is  over 
700  feet  deep,  turns  anaerobic  after  the  first  20,  and  is  crystal  clear 


"NPS  archeologists  and  rangers  spent  several  harrowing  days  in  1984  removing  a  drowned 
diver  from  a  powerhouse,  then  under  a  hundred  feet  of  water,  which  necessitated  swimming 
down  murky  staircases  and  feeling  through  restroom  stalls." 


Canyon — its  sister  NRA  on  the  Colorado 

River — has  enough  surface  water  to  cover 

half  of  Rhode  Island.  These  flooded  river 

valleys,  under  300  to  500  feet  of  water, 

contain  more   than   2,000   documented 

prehistoric  and  historic  sites.  Many  of  the 

standing  walls  of  the  Anasazi  structures 

have  collapsed  but  others  have  merely 

slumped.  Careful  examination  with  a  dive  light  can  bring  into 

focus  pre-Columbian  rock  art  and  other  ancient  features  such  as 

bedrock  mortars,  arrow-shaft  straighteners,  and  loom  anchors. 

In  addition  to  the  reservoir  sites,  Arizona  and  Nevada  parks 
have  some  underwater  gems  in  bodies  of  water  that  are  not  man- 
made.  Montezuma  Well,  surrounded  by  a  Salado  occupation 
area,  is  an  archeological  gold  mine.  A  submerged  limestone  karst 
feature  (powerful  loci  for  archeological  sites)  at  Death  Valley's 
Devil's  Hole  has  geologic  cousins  in  caves  at  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverway,  Buffalo  National  River,  Kentucky's  Mammoth 
Cave,  and  Lake  Amistad  in  Texas. 

Just  last  year  at  Amistad,  an  NPS  dive  team  including  members 
of  the   submerged   cultural   resources   unit   rediscovered   the 
entrance  to  Goodenough  Springs  venting  through  the  lake's  lime- 
stone bottom.  At  130  feet  down,  the  murky  depths  are  pierced  by 
a  large  volume  of  warm,  crystal-clear  water  emerging  from  what 
had  been,  prior  to  inundation  by  the  lake,  the  third  largest  natur- 
____________________     al    spring    in    Texas. 

Left:  Jim  Bradford  documents 
the  wreck  of  the  E.C.  Waters  at 
Yellowstone  National  Park; 
above:  ranch  house  at  Amistad 
National  Recreation  Area. 
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al  deposits — as  well  as  historic  ranch  houses  and  the  remains  of 
old  dam  structures  that,  in  different  circumstances,  might  quali- 
fy for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  tendency  of  dams  to  cannibalize  their  upstream  ancestors 
actually  presents  a  bit  of  a  management  problem.  NPS  archeolo- 
gists and  rangers  spent  several  harrowing  days  in  1984  removing 
a  drowned  diver  from  a  powerhouse,  then  under  a  hundred  feet 


from  there  to  the  bottom,  it  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  see 
the  archeological  potential.  The  unit  decided  to  hold  off  on  fur- 
ther dives  when  the  risk  in  helicopter  operations  became  appar- 
ent, even  though  U.S.  Marines  were  helping  us  out.  They  were 
happy  to  assist  further  but  we  and  our  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety partners  did  not  want  "a  few  good  men"  on  our  consciences. 

The  NPS  has  a  distinguished  history  exploring  and  inventorying 
the  underwater  world  of  our  national  parks,  from  grabbing  for  arti- 
facts from  clam  shell  dredges  at  Virginia's  Colonial  National  Park 
in  1935  to  nascent  scuba  projects  at  Arizona's  Montezuma  Well  in 
1968.  Early  on,  NPS  archeologists  worked  closely  with  park  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  personnel  not  only  in  research  but  to 
assist  in  body  recovery,  marina  inspections,  and  replacing  boundary 
buoys.  The  Park  Service,  in  partnership  with  Scripps  Institution, 
developed  the  federal  government's  first  civilian  diving  policy. 

Some  of  the  NPS  underwater  universe  is  indeed  unexpected  but, 
with  some  consideration,  should  be  quite  predictable  from  an 
inventory  standpoint.  Underwater  sites  take  some  thinking  before 
they  come  into  focus.  Charles  Lyell,  a  gentleman  who  helped  form 
the  very  foundations  of  modern  earth  and  evolutionary  science, 
summed  it  up  over  160  years  ago:  "It  is  probable  that  a  greater 
number  of  monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  man  will,  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  be  collected  together  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
than  will  exist  at  any  other  time  on  the  surface  of  the  continents." 

And  so  they  will.  They  will  also  be  collected  together  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  national  parks. 


in 

Other  sites  at  Amis- 
tad NRA  include  the 
flooded  stratigraphic 
profiles  of  Arenosa 
Rockshelter — with 


For  more  information,  contact  Daniel  J.  Lenihan,  Chief,  National 
Park  Service  Submerged  Cultural  Resources  Unit,  1220  South  St. 
Francis  Drive,  Santa  Fe,  MM  87505,  (505)  988-6750,  fax  (505) 
988-6876,  e-mail  danielj. _lenil\an(<inps.gov. 
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Given  the  acreage  man- 
aged by  the  Park  Service, 
inventorying  its  terrestrial 
nte<  if  a  challenge,  to  * ay  the 
leart.  But  what  about  those  that 
are  not  on  land?  Submerged  wrecks 
jm    car?o,  dockf,  wharves  and  other  remain* 
m    pose  a  special  problem-out  of  si?ht,  out  of 
mind,  and  all  but  out  of  reach.  To  develop  a  prototype 
for  underwater  surveys,  the  Park  Service  hat 
brought  hieh  technology  to  an  isolated  old  fort 
on  the  fringe  of  the  continent. 


N  1991,  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  identified 

critical  weakness  in  carrying  out  its  mission: 

though  responsible  for  preserving  archeological 

tes  and  artifacts,  park 

lanagers  didn't  know 

here  most  of  them 

ere.  Only  about  2  j 

;nt  of  the  more  tha 

50  Park  Service  are 

ad  been  systematic 

irveyed  for  archeol 

al  materials;  more  than 

irveyed  at  all.  The  situa 

lerged  land:  considering  the  two-and-a-quarter- 
million  acres  managed  by  NPS  in  65  park  areas, 


ineupthedif- 
ial  GPS  bate  station 
at  Dry  Tortus;  above: 
arckolotn'sts  work  on 
the  remain*  of  the  HAN 
fouwfm  Biscayne 
national  Park. 


orsc  for  sub- 


there  had  been  one  systematic  survey 
published,  for  Drakes  Bay  at  California's 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore.  Many 
sites  had  been  documented,  but  system- 
atic inventory  projects  were  not  feasible. 
The  situation  changed  with  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Systemwide  Archeological 
Inventory  Program,  an  ongoing  survey 
funded  by  Congress  since  1992.  The  pro- 
gram's goal  is  to  locate,  evaluate,  and 
document  archeological  sites  and  arti- 
facts both  on  land  and  underwater.  An 
important  aspect  of  SAIP  is  to  recom- 
mend strategies  for  preserving  archeolog- 
ical materials  in  place,  in  addition  to 


few  systematic  surveys  had  been  con- 
ducted anywhere  for  submerged  remains, 
there  was  no  previous  work  to  use  as  a 
guide.  So  SCRU  decided  to  select  a  sin- 
gle park  to  develop  the  method,  and 
then  cross-test  it  in  other  parks. 

Site  managers  at  Florida's  Dry  Tortugas 
National  Park  enthusiastically  agreed  to 
host  the  pilot  project.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  about  68  miles  from  Key  West, 
the  park  contains  seven  small  sand 
islands  surrounded  by  shallow  coral  reefs, 
encompassing  100  square  miles  of  sub- 
merged lands.  The  Dry  Tortugas,  discov- 
ered and  named  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in 


Left  to  ri?ht:  tub  bottom  profiler,  launch- 
in?  a  magnetometer « en« or,  Roxflnn  bot- 
tom clarification  data. 

managing  and  interpreting  them  in  ways 
parks  have  traditionally  done.  Each  NPS 
region  was  to  develop  its  own  plan  to 
implement  SAIP  The  submerged  cultural 
resources  unit — the  Park  Service  under- 
water archeological  team,  established  in 
1980 — was  asked  to  create  a  model  sub- 
merged site  survey  method  adaptable  to 
different  regional  environments. 

Submerged  archeological  sites  are  less 
known  than  those  on  land — they  really 
are  "out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  Under- 
water archeology  is  a  new  discipline,  get- 
ting its  start  in  the  late  1950s.  Because 


1513,  lie  on  the  western  edge  of  the  75- 
mile-wide  Florida  Straits,  through  which 
passes  the  north-flowing  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  major  shipping  lane  connecting 
the  1,200-mile  Gulf  coastline  with  the 
northeast  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  straits  have  served  as  a  corridor  of 
commerce  since  the  days  of  Spanish  con- 
quest, and  as  their  western  terminus,  the 
Dry  Tortugas  have  claimed  many  a  vessel 
that  ventured  too  close  (the  park  is  what 
archeologists  sometimes  call  a  "ship 
trap").  In  the  19th  century,  the  construc- 
tion of  Fort  Jefferson — the  largest  of  the 
masonry  harbor  forts  built  prior  to  the 
Civil  War — demonstrated  the  strategic 
importance  of  these  islands  to  the  young 
nation.  With  its  half-mile  perimeter  of 


fifty-foot-high,  eight-foot-thick  walls,  the 
fort  established  America's  presence  in 
the  Caribbean  and  denied  access  to  the 
Tortugas'  safe  anchorages  for  any  enemy 
fleet  attempting  to  blockade  U.S.' ports. 

Commercial  development  and  military 
activity  have  left  numerous  wrecks  here, 
as  have  the  competition  among  nations 
in  the  New  World,  the  construction  of 
the  fort,  fishing,  and  other  activities. 
Consequently,  the  park  contains  a 
remarkable  collection  of  more  than  250 
documented  wrecks  over  a  long  period, 
representing  an  important  international 
maritime  heritage  about  which  little  is 
known.  The  isolation  has  minimized 
looting  damage;  this,  plus  the  fact  that 
summers  bring  predictably  favorable 
weather,  made  a  compelling  argument 
for  developing  the  SAIP  model  here. 

LflyiRG  THE  GROUflDUIORK 

he  first  step  was  to  assemble 
what  was  known  about  the 
area.  A  comprehensive  study 
examined  the  environmen- 
tal and  historical  context, 
reviewed  past  work,  located 
wreck  and  maritime  casual- 
ty reports,  and  also  present- 
ed some  recent  evaluations  of  sites 
known  to  the  park.  Dry  Tortugas  Nation- 
al Park  Submerged  Cultural  Resources 
Assessment,  published  in  1993,  defined 
the  research  framework  for  the  survey, 
which  began  the  same  year. 

The  survey  would  be  regional  in  scope, 
systematic,  comprehensive,  and  cumula- 
tive. It  would  also  employ  minimum- 
impact  evaluation  techniques.  Most 
archeologists  have  approached  ship- 
wrecks as  isolated  sites  disconnected 
from  a  larger  context.  A  single  wreck  is 
usually  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  preser- 
vation and  research  potential,  then 
excavated  to  recover  all  the  artifacts. 
Academic  investigations  are  normally 
descriptive  accounts  of  methodology, 
recovered  cargo,  and  other  material;  it  is 
a  rare  report  that  goes  beyond  descrip- 
tion to  discuss  a  wider  context. 

Generally,  studies  done  to  assist  in 
managing  public  lands,  even  though 
most  are  not  excavations,  parallel  the 
academic  approach:  questions  of  "what" 
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and  "where"  are  usually  paramount.  NPS 
managers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  just 
concerned  with  the  what  and  the  where, 
but  also  with  historical  significance,  with 
how  and  why  an  event  occurred.  Thus 
the  Dry  Tortugas  project  approached 
wrecks  and  other  sites  such  as  ground- 
ings (where  ships  ran  aground  but  were 
later  released  by  the  tide)  as  the  result  of 
many  complex  environmental  and  cul- 
tural factors,  not  simply  as  random  acci- 
dents. The  primary  assumption  was  that 
a  maritime  site  reflects  cultural  patterns 
in  its  unique  features  as  well  as  in  the  fea- 
tures it  shares  with  similar  sites  through- 
out a  region.  The  concentration  of  casu- 
alty sites  was  approached  not  as  a  hap- 
hazard conglomeration  of  unlucky  ves- 
sels, but  as  a  representative  sample  of  all 
maritime  activity  in  the  area. 

The  numerous  Tortugas  wrecks  repre- 
sent a  cross-section  of  multi-cultural 
interaction  throughout  the  Gulf  and 
north  Caribbean.  From  this  perspective, 
site  interpretation  is  ultimately  directed 
toward  understanding  sociocultural  pat- 
terns responsible  for  the  wrecks.  Investi- 
gators analyze  processes  of  culture 
change,  commercial  expansion,  and  con- 
flict and  competition  among  maritime 
nations  operating  in  the  region.  The 
region's  development,  in  turn,  is  looked 
at  as  an  antecedent  to  today's  economy, 
which  is  largely  a  product  of  maritime 
activity.  The  idea  is  that  the  shipwrecks 
in  this  centuries-old  crossroads  can  pro- 
vide important  clues  to  the  evolution  of 
the  global  economic  system  we  live  in. 
This  approach  is  way  beyond  merely 
making  additions  to  the  historical  record. 

FORUIRRD  in  REVERSE 


in 


The  survey  was  done 
reverse  of  most  projects; 
that  is,  the  products  were 
designed  before  the  method. 
Both  park  managers  and 
researchers  told  us  that  an 
integrated  database  that 
was  comprehensive,  cumu- 
lative, and  computer  accessible  would  be 
the  most  useful.  From  the  outset,  the  sur- 
vey was  planned  to  produce  data  in  a 
Geographic  Information  System  format, 
which   allows  integration  of  disparate, 


spatially  related  data  sets.  In  1992,  when 
the  survey  was  planned,  GIS  was  not 
widely  used.  Recent  advances  in  com- 
puters allow  GIS  to  be  used  on  PC-based 
hardware  instead  of  dedicated  worksta- 
tions that  require  a  specialist,  which 
makes  it  accessible  to  small  parks.  A  sin- 
gular strength  of  GIS  is  that  multiple 
data  sets  can  be  readily  compared,  with 
additions  to  the  database  easily  made. 
Because  no  off-the-shelf  survey  system 


THE  IDEA .Kthattheship- 

ujrecks  in  this  centuries-old  cross- 


roads can  provide  important  clues 
to  the  evolution  of  the  ?lobal  eco- 
nomic system . . .  This  approach  is 
u/ay  beyond  merely  makinv  addi- 
tions to  the  historical  record. 


was  available,  SCRU  designed  one 
specifically  for  this  project  (in  fact,  this 
was  one  of  the  first  underwater  remote 
sensing  surveys  to  be  designed  specifical- 
ly for  GIS).  Dry  Tortugas,  like  many 
places  where  the  unit  works,  is  quite 
remote,  with  little  or  no  technical  sup- 
port. In  remote  coastal  areas,  often  there 
are  no  survey  control  monuments 
(ground  control  points  established  by 
professional  surveyors)  that  allow  posi- 
tions to  be  tied  to  geographic  coordi- 
nates. As  a  result,  the  positioning  and 
navigation  system  has  to  be  capable  of 
geodetic  survey  as  well  as  real-time 
accuracy.  The  system  has  to  be  simple, 
portable,  hardened  for  a  rough  environ- 
ment, and  completely  self-sufficient,  uti- 
lizing readily  available  equipment  to 
minimize  development  and  procurement 
costs.  It  has  to  accommodate  various 
suites  of  remote   sensing  instrumenta- 


tion, including  a  magnetometer  (to 
locate  ferrous  material  representing 
archeological  sites) ,  a  survey  fathometer 
(to  measure  depth),  a  sub-bottom  profil- 
er (to  record  stratigraphy  below  the 
seabed),  a  RoxAnn  bottom  classification 
device  (to  characterize  the  sea  floor), 
and — in  some  applications — side -scan 
sonar  (to  render  seabed  topography  and 
materials  on  and  above  it).  This  variety 
of  sensors,  which  can  be  deployed  as 
required  for  both  natural  and  cultural 
resource  surveys,  provides  a  cost-effec- 
tive solution  that  works  in  a  range  of 
park  areas.  Finally,  the  hardware  has  to 
install  quickly  and  easily  in  small  boats. 
Typically,  SCRU  operates  out  of  NPS 
crafts  of  opportunity,  which  are  general- 
ly less  than  30  feet  long. 

Accurate,  real-time  positioning  is  a 
basic  requirement  for  seaborne  survey 
projects.  In  shifting  waters,  submerged 
site  surveyors  must  know  their  exact 
location  from  moment  to  moment  to 
ensure  systematic  coverage  of  an  area. 
Unlike  terrestrial  surveys,  hydrographic 
surveys  have  no  landmarks;  simply  put, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  occupy  and  then 
reoccupy  the  same  point  and  to  know 
exactly  where  you  are  at  all  times. 

By  combining  GIS  with  the  satellite- 
based  Global  Positioning  System,  we 
solved  this  problem  .  .  .  almost.  GPS  can 
provide  relatively  accurate  positions  at 
one-second  intervals.  But  due  to  the 
Department  of  Defense's  policy  ot 
"Selective  Availability" — along  with 
other  factors  natural  and  manmade — 
accuracy  is  reduced  to  about  100  meters. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  2-meter  accuracy 
that  we  require  for  archeological  survey, 
we  had  to  "differentially  correct"  the 
raw  positions  to  remove  inaccuracies. 

A  base  station,  set  up  on  land  at  a  geo- 
detic GPS  control  point  (which  has  an 
accuracy  equivalent  to  a  professionally 
surveyed  monument),  delivers  the  high- 
est precision.  The  base  station  receives 
the  satellite  signal,  corrects  it,  and  re- 
transmits to  the  survey  vessel.  Corrected 
base  station  signals  can  be  picked  up  from 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  navigational  beacons 
and  some  commercial  sources.  Due  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  how- 
ever, SCRU  had  to  set  up  its  own  station. 
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THE  mHlDEH  VOVHGE 

for  its  maiden  voyage,  the 
Archeological  Data  Acquisi- 
tion Platform  was  deployed 
on  a  25-foot  fiberglass  out- 
board. To  ensure  systematic 
coverage,  vessels  must  use 
GPS  positions  to  follow  pre- 
plotted  transects,  or  lanes, 
typically  within  a  rectangular  area  sever- 
al kilometers  long.  Survey  data  are  col- 
lected on  30-meter  lane  spacing  with 
each  1-2-second  data  point  coordinating 
the  GPS  positions  with  the  time,  depth, 
heading,  speed  of  the  vessel,  and  various 
instrument  readouts.  We've  found  that 
30-meter  lanes  provide  cost-effective 
magnetometer  coverage  with  very  high 
probability  of  locating  most  materials 
related  to  colonial-period  shipwrecks — 
the  most  difficult  to  find  because  of  their 
small  size  and  few  large  iron  objects. 

The  onboard  computer,  following  the 
preplotted  course,  tells  the  vessel  pilot 
where  he  is  relative  to  the  desired  tran- 
sect. Position  and  course  information, 
generated  by  the  onboard  GPS  receiver,  is 
sent  to  a  steering  display  on  the  helm 
showing  cross-track  error,  speed,  course, 
distance  to  end-of-line,  and  bearing  to 
end-of-line.  Data  from  towed  sensors  are 
transmitted  to  the  computer  with  the 
GPS  information  and  logged  to  disk  for 
later  GIS  analysis. 

This  system  produces  impressive,  com- 
prehensive coverage  for  submerged  lands. 
Few  terrestrial  methods  compare.  How- 
ever, its  real  utility  lies  in  being  able  to 
manipulate  the  data  with  the  GIS  soft- 
ware. In  this  case,  SCRU  developed  pro- 
cedures to  produce  archival-quality  infor- 
mation in  the  most  general  format  avail- 
able, ASCII,  since  no  protocol  existed  at 
the  time.  ASCII  files  can  be  imported 
into  most  surface  modelling  modules  and 
CAD  software.  From  there,  bathymetric 
and  magnetic  contours  are  easily  pro- 
duced, manipulated,  and  analyzed.  The 
magnetic  contours,  in  turn,  can  pinpoint 
concentrations  of  cultural  materials. 

Natural  resource  data  for  benthic  sur- 
vey was  produced  by  the  RoxAnn  Bot- 
tom Classification  Device,  which  indi- 
cates the  sediment  type  of  the  seabed — 


sand,  coral,  or  rock.  This  data,  present- 
ed as  a  map,  can  become  part  of  the 
park's  GIS  database.  Aerial  photographs, 
bathymetery  readings,  and  other  GIS 
layers  can  then  be  overlaid  on  top.  The 
result  is  a  picture  of  the  environmental 
context,  for  both  archeological  sites  and 
natural  resources.  The  RoxAnn  device 
considerably  enhances  cost-effective- 
ness; natural  and  cultural  data  sets  are 
collected  simultaneously,  with  no  addi- 
tional costs  beyond  that  of  the  instru- 
ment. A  recent  multiple-resource  survey 
of  Yellowstone  demonstrated  the  success 
of  this  approach. 

Once  the  entire  suite  of  survey  data  is 
collected,  sites  can  be  easily  located  by 
examining  the  GIS  layers.  When  a 
promising  area  is  selected,  usually  based 
on  the  magnetic  data,  a  site  can  be 
located  by  loading  its  computer-generat- 
ed coordinates  into  a  portable  GPS 
receiver  and  following  the  range  and 
bearing  to  its  position  in  the  water. 
Archeologists  arrive  at  the  site  with 
accurate  environmental  information  in 
hand.  Once  there,  they  can  visually 
inspect  it  for  cultural  materials.  The 
data  they  ultimately  collect  varies  from  a 
determination  of  "nothing  found"  to  a 
large  volume  of  information,  including 
maps,  photographs,  video,  and  pho- 
togrammetric  documentation  of  sites 
and  features.  All  data  are  collected  in  a 
manner  retrievable  through  the  GIS. 

In  the  Dry  Tortugas  project,  we 
scanned  in  aerial  photographs  and  his- 
torical maps  (some  dating  from  the 
1700s)  and  overlaid  them  on  the  GIS 
data.  The  aerial  overlays  help  spot  "ship 
tracks,"  scars  left  on  the  bottom  by  ves- 
sels that  ran  aground,  dumped  ballast, 
and  then  continued  on  when  refloated 
by  high  tide.  Most  of  these  sites  are  non- 
magnetic and  thus  easily  overlooked  by 
researchers  relying  solely  on  magne- 
tometers. Because  the  Dry  Tortugas  are 
sand  islands  perched  on  a  Pleistocene 
reef,  they  have  moved,  reshaped,  disap- 
peared, and  reappeared  over  the  cen- 
turies. Many  have  had  different  names 
at  different  times.  Laying  old  maps  over 
current  ones  shows  changes  in  both 
topography  and  terminology.  Static  car- 
tography becomes  a  dynamic. 


GETTinG  THE  BIG  PICTURE 
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miles  of  the  park.  Most  areas  we  sur- 
veyed were  in  depths  of  less  than  30  feet, 
where  wrecks  are  likely  to  occur  (the  rest 
of  the  park  will  be  randomly  sampled). 

In  some  places,  the  density  of  magnet- 
ic anomalies  surpassed  200  per  kilometer, 
indicating  many  artifacts  and  much 
intermingling  of  sites.  This  has  altered 
some  of  our  notions  about  shipwrecks; 
here,  they  are  rarely  discrete.  Rather, 
there  are  submerged  areas  of  greater  and 
lesser  concentrations  of  material,  reflect- 
ing multiple  events  over  time.  In  one 
area,  for  example,  there  are  at  least  four 
shipwrecks  from  the  1870s  or  so — some 
showing  evidence  of  salvage — overlaying 
an  area  where  cannons  were  dropped 
perhaps  half  a  century  earlier,  all  close  to 
where  another  vessel  ran  aground  and 
offloaded  two  piles  of  ballast  stones  to 
release  itself  at  high  tide.  We  are  treating 
spots  like  this  as  maritime  casualty  and 
activity  areas.  Thus  we  are  learning  to 
seek  different  evidence  about  the  past 
than  if  we  had  dealt  with  each  wreck  sep- 
arately. GIS  is  basic  to  this  approach 
because  it  can  track  complex  relation- 
ships over  wide  areas. 

GIS  has  already  proven  to  be  a  very 
powerful  tool  on  land;  now,  with 
SCRU's  adaptation,  it  can  inform  those 
whose  knowledge  ends  at  water's  edge. 
It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance 
of  cumulative  databases  whose  variables 
can  be  easily  manipulated;  they  have 
revolutionized  the  management  of  land 
in  the  National  Park  Service.  Seaborne 
GIS  inventory  programs  promise  the 
same  for  submerged  sites. 

For  more  information,   contact  Lum   E 
Murphy,  Archeologist,  hlPS  Intermountain 
Field  Area,  Submerged  Cultural  Resources 
Unit,  P.O.  Box  728,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87505, 
(505)  988-6750,  fax  (505)  988-6876. 
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RESOURCES  IN 


By  William  S.  Dudley 


From  its  days  as  a  fledgling  col- 
lection OF  COMMERCE  RAIDERS  tO  its 

arrival  as  the  fearsome  instru- 
ment of  a  superpower,  the  United 
States  Navy  has  left  many  wrecks 
on  the  ocean  floor.  Their  fighting 
days  are  over,  but  these  rusting 
hulks  and  silt-covered  ruins  are  at 
the  center  of  a  new  battle  today. 


Right:  Artist's  interpretation  of  the  first 
shots  fired  in  the  historic  battle  between 
the  USS  Kearsarge  and  the  CSS  Alaba- 
ma off  the  coast  of  France,  summer  1864. 


A  U.S.  Naval  Perspective 
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n  the  late  1980s,  two  watermen  ply- 
ing the  waters  of  Virginia's  James  River  in 
search  of  a  pair  of  famous  Civil  War 
wrecks  finally  found  what  they  were  look- 
ing for.  Over  a  period  of  several  years,  they 
repeatedly  visited  the  wrecks  of  the  USS 
Cumberland  and  the  Confederate  raider 
CSS  Florida,  dredging  up  artifacts,  some  of 
which  they  advertised  for  sale  in  North- 
South  Trader,  a  magazine  for  collectors  of 
Civil  War  memorabilia.  Brass  and  copper 
spikes  from  the  Florida  were  melted  down  to  make  belt  buckles. 

A  few  years  later,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  a  ceremony  at 
Norfolk's  Nauticus  Museum,  in  which  the  National  Park  Service 
presented  a  cash  reward  to  the  Confederate  Naval  Historical 
Society  for  its  role  in  bringing  the  looters  to  justice.  The  society 
had  gotten  word  that  the  artifacts  were  being  trafficked  interstate 
and  informed  the  FBI,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  guilty  pleas 
from  the  parties  involved. 


Artist's  interpretation  of  the  USS  San  Diego 
sinking  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island  after  being 
torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  in  July  1918. 


Treasure  Hunters  and  Thrill  Seekers 

Unfortunately,  wreck-stripping  is  common  these  days.  Naval  ship 
and  aircraft  wrecks  have  become  targets  of  opportunity  for 
underwater  souvenir  hunters,  for  personal  pleasure,  profit,  or 
both.  Scuba  gear  and  the  technology  o{  underwater  detection  has 
made  it  possible  for  people  to  locate  and  identify  shipwrecks — 
both  public  and  private,  domestic  and  foreign.  The  lack  of  suffi- 
cient law  enforcement  personnel  has  made  it  possible  for  looters 
to  exploit  shipwrecks  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  spectacu- 
lar salvage  of  the  Spanish  galleon  Atocha  and  SS  Centra/  America 
and  the  retrieval  of  SS  Titanic  artifacts,  while  legal,  serve  as 
incentives  for  others  to  do  the  same,  whether  it  is  legal  or  not. 
This  situation  sets  the  scene  for  the  challenge  facing  the  Navy 
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and  other  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  NOAA  and 
the  National  Park  Service's  Maritime 
Initiative  and  submerged  cultural  resource 
unit.  The  Navy's  particular  concern,  of 


The  government  had  gotten  the  message  that  the  public  cares 
about  its  sailors  and  its  naval  heritage. 

As  naval  custom  and  law  have  evolved,  the  government  owns 
and  the  Navy  is  custodian  of  its  wrecked  ships  and  aircraft.  They 
are  not  considered  abandoned  by  virtue  of  neglect  or  the  passage 
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course,  is  for  its  own  historic  ships  and  air- 
craft that  now  rest  on  the  ocean  floors  and 
lake  beds. 

From  time  immemorial,  naval  ship- 
wrecks have  been  treated  with  supersti- 
tion and  respect,  partly  because  they 
usually  contain  remains  of  drowned 
sailors,  and  partly  because  wrecks  can 
be  dangerous  places  for  unwary  and 
undereducated  divers.  Shipwrecks  are 
broken  ships,  whose  compartments  are 
usually  torn  up  and  are  sometimes 
unrecognizable  because  of  battle  or 
storm  damage.  Unexploded,  unstable 
ordnance  can  be  strewn  about  the 
wreck  or  its  debris  field,  posing  life- 
threatening  hazards.  USS  San  Diego, 
sunk  a  few  miles  south  of  Long  Island,  is 

one  example  of  this  kind  of  shipwreck,  yet  we  know  it  has  been 

visited  by  divers  for  many  years. 

Gone  But  Not  Forgotten 

Until  the  1960s,  most  shipwrecks  were  considered  fair  game  for 
salvage  if  they  were  abandoned  by  their  owners.  Indeed,  soon 
after  the  disasters  that  sent  its  ships  down,  the  Navy  usually  tried 
to  retrieve  what  was  recoverable,  either  through  contract  firms  or 
their  own  salvage  unit.  Yet  an  incident  that  occurred  not  long 
after  the  Civil  War  provides  an  interesting  counterpoint.  One  of 
the  most  dramatic  events  of  the  war  was  the  loss  of  the  ironclad 
USS  Tecumseh  during  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  in  1864.  The  ship 
sank  very  rapidly  with  93  sailors  aboard,  including  her  captain. 
Less  than  10  years  later,  the  Navy  and  Congress  attempted  to  sell 
the  ship  to  a  private  salvor.  When  the  project  was  announced,  a 
tremendous  public  outcry  arose.  The  sentiment  was  that  the  ves- 
sel was  the  last  resting  place  for  her  sailors  and  that  it  should  not 
be  disturbed.  Congress  reversed  itself.  Tecumseh  is  still  embedded 
in  the  Mobile  Bay  ship  channel  with  the  remains  of  its  93  sailors. 


of  time.  They  remain  government  property  in  perpetuity  unless 
the  Navy  chooses  to  divest  itself  by  a  formal  abandonment, 
which  usually  requires  the  consent  of  Congress. 

The  Navy  also  recognizes  and  defends  the  title  of  other  govern- 
ments to  their  warships,  whether  in  U.S.  or  international  waters. 
We  expect  reciprocity  from  foreign  governments  in  like  manner 
when  U.S.  Navy  ships  are  discovered  wrecked  in  their  waters. 
The  recent  International  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
includes  provisions  for  protection  of  these  wrecks. 

Such  a  case  is  the  Confederate  cruiser  CSS  Alabama,  rediscov- 
ered in  French  territorial  waters  in  1984,  120  years  after  she  sank 
in  battle  with  USS  Kearsarge.  After  several  years  of  negotiations, 
France  recognized  the  U.S.  claim  to  Alabama  in  1989.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  in  turn,  recognized  French  control  of  the  site  and  the 
water  immediately  around  it.  Further,  the  two  nations  established 
a  joint  scientific  committee  of  maritime  historians  and  archeolo- 
gists  to  oversee  excavations  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Min- 
istry of  Culture. 

The  project  continues  with  good  will  on  both  sides  and  has  had 
successful  recovery  dives  each  year  since  1990.  Some  significant 
artifacts  have  been  recovered,  such  as  the  ship's  wheel,  galley 
stack,  pivot  gun  tracks,  ceramics,  Brazilian  coins,  mechanical 
flush  toilets,  and  a  Blakely  gun  with  a  shell  still  in  the  barrel. 
These  are  being  conserved  to  the  highest  standard  and  most  of  the 
articles  have  been  displayed  in  museums  in  Washington,  Mobile, 
Paris,  and  Cherbourg.  The  Washington  Times  and  National  Geo- 
graphic both  featured  in-depth  articles  on  this  enterprise. 

In  1966,  President  Johnson  signed  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  into  law,  which  obliges  federal  agencies  to  identity, 
protect,  and  preserve  historic  properties  under  their  control,  [fa 
property  is  eligible,  the  agency  responsible  is  obliged  to  nominate 
it  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  law  includes 
both  submerged  and  terrestrial  properties.  The  Department  of 
Interior  was  given  latitude  in  developing  regulations  for  the 
implementation  of  this  law.  In  August  1992,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  signed  Instruction  4000.35,  a  directive  specifically  giving 
the  Navy  responsibility  of  undertaking  historic  preservation. 
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Above:  The  ■<"fc<"g  of  the  Cumberland  by  the  Ironclad  JMTerrlmac  off  Newport 
Mews,  Virginia,  March  1862;  below:  The  submarine  Capelin,  which  was  never 
heard  from  again  after  leaving  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  on  November  17, 1043. 


Preserving  Our  Maritime  Heritage 

Since  that  time,  the  Naval  Historical  Center  has  actively  imple- 
mented the  NHPA  for  the  Navy's  submerged  properties,  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Navy's  General  Counsel,  its  federal  preser- 
vation officer,  the  admiralty  law  staff  of  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate 
General,  and  the  National  Park  Service.  Implementation  oi  the 
1966  act  and  the  1992  directive  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  char- 
acterized by  the  unknown  scope  of  the  properties  to  be  identified, 
protected,  and  preserved,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  to  do 
the  job  properly.  Even  with  strong  determination,  support  from 
above,  and  an  abundance  of  people  and  equipment,  this  would  be 
a  terrific  undertaking.  We  have  determined,  in  a  less-than-perfect 
world,  to  make  the  most  of  cooperation  among  federal  agencies 
and  states  with  interests  and  responsibilities  similar  to  ours. 

Assigned  to  oversee  the  protection  and  management  of  Navy 
wrecks,  the  NHC  is  currently  building  a  program  that  will  estab- 
lish administrative  procedures  to  help  us  accomplish  that  task.  To 
date,  the  center  has  drafted  a  submerged  resources  management 
plan,  initiated  a  comprehensive  global  inventory  of  its  over  2,500 
shipwrecks  and  5,000  aircraft  wrecks,  and  funded  projects 
involving  underwater  archeological  investigations  of  Navy 
wrecks  and  conservation  of  their  artifacts.      -mm0&l0 

Funding  tor  this  is  provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense's 
y  resource  management  program.  The  availability  of  funds  is 
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nation.   However,   significant   achievements   in  the 
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resources  are  being  made. 
Most  of  the  NHC's  sub- 
merged resources  program  is 
conducted  by  means  of  part- 
nerships with  the  National 
Park  Service's  National  Maritime  Initiative,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Historic  Preservation  Officers,  and  universities. 
Other  sources,  such  as  the  Navy  Federal  Preservation  Office,  the 
JAG  Admiralty  Division,  Naval  Investigative  Service,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  are  helping  out,  as  are,  in  some  instances,  naval 
units  that  specialize  in  underwater  salvage  and  ordnance  disposal. 
Partnerships  with  SFJPOs  for  the  stewardship  of  naval  wrecks 
within  their  waters  are  key  elements  tor  a  successful  preservation 
program.  Although  the  NHC  is  producing  comprehensive  wreck 
inventories  and  an  overall  federal  management  plan,  we  cannot 
effectively  monitor  all  naval  wrecks  at  the  local  or  state  level. 

The  potential  benefits  of  alliances  between  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  states  are  manifold:  Helping  to  create  and  refine 
the  Navy's  national  inventory  of  naval  wrecks;  providing  site 
assessment  and  monitoring;  developing  management  plans  for 
wrecks;  and  making  recommendations  for  protection  and  inter- 
pretation. A  fusion  of  state  and  Navy  efforts  is  already  facilitating 
wreck  surveys  and  assessments,  funding  management  plans,  and 
allowing  for  scientific  research  and  public  interpretation. 

SHPOs  and  underwater  archeologists  are  being  contacted  bv 
NHC's  shipwreck  database  manager  for  their  assistance  in  refining 
the  Navy's  wreck  inventory,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  inventories  of  naval  shipwrecks  in 
the  world.  It  will  be  an  important  tool  for  preservation,  manage- 
ment, and  interpretation,  with  benefits  to  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies, the  scientific  community,  and  the  public.  At  present,  howev- 
er, it  is  incomplete  and  unavailable  tor  public  access. 
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The  Navy  is  taking  an 
increasingly  active  role  in 
providing  federal  oversight  to 
protect  Navy  wrecks  and,  in 
coordination  with  the  ap- 
propriate SHPOs,  encourag- 
ing legitimate  archeological 
investigations.  Recent  exam- 
ples of  Navy  oversight  and 
support  include  the  Civil  War 
wrecks  USS  Cumberland  and 
the  Navy  prize  CSS  Florida 
sunk  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia;  CSS  Gaines,  USS  Philippi,  and 
USS  Tecwnseh  in  Mobile  Bay,  Alabama;  CSS  Virginia  U,  Freder- 
icksburg, and  Richmond  located  in  the  James  River;  and  USS  East- 
port,  lost  in  Louisiana  waters. 

Ongoing  archeological  projects  currently  funded  by  Legacy 
through  the  NHC  include  the  survey  of  Revolutionary  War  and 
War  of  1812  naval  vessels  in  the  Penobscot  River  and  the  Bay  of 
Maine,  and  the  survey  and  recording  of  USS  Allen  in  Lake 
Champlain. 

A  series  of  plans  providing  for  the  management  and  protection 
of  important  Navy  wrecks  such  as  USS  Tecumseh,  USS  Cumber- 
land, and  CSS  Florida  are  being  prepared  through  Legacy  funding. 
The  NHC  is  working  with  SHPOs  and  state  universities  to  draft 
cooperative  agreements  and  prepare  management  plans  for  Navy 
shipwrecks  within  their  respective  states.  Prototypes  of  such  part- 
nerships are  being  developed  with  the  states  of  Vermont,  Maine, 
Texas,  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  NHC  is  attempting  to  imple- 
ment similar  projects  in  Florida,  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island. 

We  are  also  attempting  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  diving  com- 
munity by  providing  public  interpretation  of  naval  wrecks  through 
the  development  of  shipwreck  preserves.  In  1993,  the  North  Car- 
olina department  of  cultural  resources  and  the  Navy  entered  into 
the  first  cooperative  agreement  to  administer  a  diving  preserve 
involving  the  wreck  of  USS  Huron,  sunk  during  an  1877  storm 
and  now  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Under 
the  supervision  of  North  Carolina's  underwater  archeology  unit, 
the  Huron  preserve  provides  an  experience  that  both  educates  the 
public  and  is  a  recreational  adventure  for  sport  divers. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Maryland  Historical  Trust  and  the  Navy 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  develop  the  wreck  of  the  cap- 
tured German  U-boat  U-1105  as  a  diving  preserve.  In  prepara- 
tion, Navy  dive  teams  secured  U-1105  for  sport  diving  by  sealing 
openings  into  the  submarine  and  removing  debris,  thus  eliminat- 
ing safety  hazards. 

The  Legacy  program  also  will  provide  for  the  conservation  of  U- 

1 105  artifacts  and  an  exhibition  at  nearby  Piney  Point  Museum, 
as  well  as  a  report  on  the  history  and  rediscovery  of  the  submarine. 
The  U-1105  diving  preserve  opened  in  1995.  These  initiatives, 
established  through  the  NHC  and  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense's  resource  management  program,  are  providing  protec- 
tion and  preservation,  as  well  as  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
United  States'  most  significant  underwater  sites.  In  providing  for 
the  future  while  protecting  the  past,  the  Navy's  submerged 
resources  management  program  can  benefit  federal  and  state 
agencies,  the  scientific  community,  and  the  public. 
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Setting  a  Legal  Course 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  Navy  has  been  involved  in  some 
legal  disputes  that  have  set  important  precedents  for  maritime 
preservation  and  archeology.  The  case  of  the  bell  from  the  CSS 
Alabama,  more  accurately  known  as  Steinmetz  vs.  U.S.  (1992), 
reinforced  the  government's  title  to  former  Confederate  property 
being  sold  on  the  open  market.  In  this  case,  the  United  States 
claimed  ownership  of  the  artifact  asserted  by  Richard  Steinmetz 
to  be  CSS  Alabama's  bell  by  right  of  succession  to  the  Confeder- 
ate government's  military  property.  Steinmetz  bought  the  bell  in 
England  from  a  dealer  who  told  him  the  bell  was  recovered  in 
1936  from  the  Alabama  wreck  off  Cherbourg,  France. 

There  are  many  Confederate  shipwrecks  in  U.S.  waters,  and  the 
Steinmetz  case  will  be  useful  in  asserting  government  title  to  the 
artifacts  from  these  sites.  It  happens  that  actual  custody  of  the 
Confederate  property  found  in  the  United  States  reposes  in  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The  Navy  has  consulted  with 
the  GSA  and  has  offered  to  act  as  intermediary  for  protection  of 
former  Confederate  naval  properties  . 

Another  case  that  recently  garnered  national  recognition 
involved  a  Grumman  F6F  Hellcat  salvaged  by  Rhode  Island's 
Quonset  Air  Museum  without  Navy  authorization  or  knowledge. 
We  immediately  protested,  demanding  the  return  of  the  aircraft  to 
the  Navy  on  the  grounds  it  is  government  property  in  Navy  custody. 
Museum  officials  first  offered  to  cooperate  and  then  changed  their 
minds,  going  to  court  and  suing  the  aircraft  as  an  act  of  salvage.  The 
Navy  rejected  the  salvage  argument  and  filed  a  counter-claim  for 
damages  due  to  injuries  to  the  aircraft  in  the  act  of  recovery. 

This  case'has,  at  last,  been  settled  out  of  court,  with  the  museum 
allowed  to  retain  the  aircraft — providing  it  proceeds  with  appropri- 
ate conservation  measures — under  a  loan  agreement  from  the  Navy! 
The  Navy's  ownership  of  it  was  upheld  in  the  face  of  a  challenge  that 
threatened  to  undermine  the  Navy's  ability  to  protect  and  preserve 
its  historic  properties.  This  agreement  is  one  we  can  live  with,  and  it 
also  provides  a  model  tor  future  loans  to  responsible  organizati 
wishing  to  recover  and  preserve  naval  aircraft  for  public  display. 

In  the  most  recent  case  involving  a  Confederate  shipwri 
author  Clive  Cussler  claimed,  in  May  1995,  to  ha\ 
the  remains  of  the  submarine  ILL.  Hunley  in  shallow  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Within  weeks  of  the 
announcement,  U.S.  representatives  of  the  state  ol  South  Caroli- 
na had  claimed  the  remains  as  state  property  and  initiated  legis- 
lation to  order  the  General  Services  Administration,  which  by 
federal  law  had  custody,  to  transfer  title  to  the  state.  Although 
this  effort  had  no  result,  there  followed  several  months  of  discus- 
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sions  among  GSA,  the  Navy,  and  South  Carolina  officials.  Mean- 
while, the  Navy  requested  that  the  GSA  transfer  custody  to  the 
Naval  Historical  Center  for  purposes  of  overseeing  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  the  wreck.  Ultimately,  a  programmatic  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  Navy,  the  South  Carolina  Hunley  Com- 
mission, the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and  the 
GSA,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  title  remained  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  but  South  Carolina  was  granted  possession  in 
perpetuity.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Navy  would  oversee  the 
project  with  the  assistance  of  a  federal  interagency  committee. 


i  BELIEVE  that  with  the 
>peration  of  other  federal, 
Etate,  and  local  agencies,  and 
ly  reaching  out  in  a  positive 
way  to  the  diving  public,  it 
may  be  possible  to  save  what 
remains  of  this  nation's  historic  underwa- 
ter legacy  for  future  generations. 


earning   the   forgotten      al  funds  to  be  matched  with  contributions 


craft  of  building  a 
boat,  mapping  the  bot- 
tom   of    a    river    that 


could  hide  a  200-year- 
old  warship,  recording  the  oral  traditions  of 
immigrant  fishermen— all  are  efforts  to  pre- 
serve American  maritime  his- 
tory and  culture.  To  make 
sure  such  work  continues,  the 
Park  Service  announces  its 
National  Maritime  Heritage 
Grants  program. 

Beginning  in  early  1997, 
more  than  $715,000  will  be 
awarded  to  projects  that 
facilitate  research  and  learn- 
ing. The  grants  intend  to  sup- 
port a  spectrum  of  maritime 


heritage  projects  that  include 
history,  archeology,  curation,  ethnography, 
traditional  maritime  skills,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  historic  places. 
Administered  by  the  NPS  Maritime  Her- 


from  non-profit  sources.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee will  review  applications  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  will  select  the  recipients. 
Applications  will  be  available  soon. 
Grants  for  educational  projects  will  be 
administered  by  the  Nation- 
al Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation. Preservation  grants 
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will  be  handled  through 
^,.  state  historic  preservation 
"I'^tT  offices.  SHPOs  applying  for 
grants  must  apply  directly 
to  the  National  Maritime  Ini- 
native. 

For  more  information,  con- 

i 

tact  Hallie  Brooker,  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  National 
Maritime  Initiative,  P.O.  Box 
37127,  Washington.  D.C.  20013.  (202)  343- 
8170,  fax  343-1244.  e-mail  hallie  brook- 
er@nps.gov.  Or,  visit  the  Initiative's  web 
site   at   http://www.cr.nps.gov/history/mar- 


The  historic  excursion  steamer  Columbia  in  Detroit,  ca.  1910.  She  and  her  running 
mate,  Ste.  Claire,  made  the  run  from  Detroit  to  Bob-Lo  Island  for  81  years.  Today,  they  are 
both  National  Historic  Landmarks,  the  only  such  excursion  steamers  that  survive  intact. 
The  Columbia  boards  passengers  at  Detroit's  Bates  Street  Dock,  ca.  1902. 
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Further,  the  Navy,  the  Hunley  Commission,  and  the  National 
Park  Service  collaborated  in  a  month-long  survey  of  the  site  in 
May  1996,  during  which  the  identity  of  the  submarine  as  the 
Hunley  was  verified  and  the  site  was  thoroughly  examined.  The 
data  retrieved  during  the  survey  will  be  essential  in  planning  for 
the  possible  recovery  and  conservation  of  the  submarine. 

Our  accomplishments  are  the  rewards  of  an  effort  that  has 
developed  gradually  over  the  last  five  years.  We  know,  however, 
that  we  alone  cannot  protect  and  preserve  our  submerged  his- 
toric warships  and  aircraft.  But  we  do  believe  that  with  the  coop- 


eration of  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies,  and  by  reach- 
ing out  in  a  positive  way  to  the  diving  public,  it  may  be  possible 
to  save  what  remains  of  this  nation's  historic  underwater  legacy 
for  future  generations. 

William  Dudley  is  Director,  Naval  Historical  Center,  901  M  St.,  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20374,  (202)  433-2210,  fax  433-3593.  This  arti- 
cle first  appeared  in  Underwater  Archaeology  Proceedings  from 
the  Society  for  Historical  Archaeology  Conference,  1995. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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With  a  sea  captain's  savvy,  treasure 
salvors  ply  the  murky  channels  in  domes- 
tic and  international  law,  following  a  cen- 
turies-old tradition  of  commercial  sal- 
vage. At  risk:  the  ability  of  the  public  to 
protect  its  interest  in  submerged  cultural 
resources.  What  is  needed,  the  authors 
say,  is  a  system  that  promises  compre- 
hensive protection  of  these  irreplaceable 
resources,  while  satisfying  the  interests  of 
archeologists,  salvors,  and  the  public. 


BELOW:   THE  TITANIC 


in  Domestic  and  International  Law 

ACHIEVING 

Compre- 
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of  Submerged 
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omprehensive  legal  protection  of  submerged  cultural  resources,1 
in  both  the  national  and  international  arenas,  is  essential.  If  this 
is  not  accomplished,  the  public  interest  in  these  non-renewable 
resources  will  continue  to  be  threatened  by  unregulated  salvage. 
The  necessity  for  such  wide-ranging  legal  protection  has  emerged 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  legal  preservation  tools  currently 


in  existence,  the  application  of  admiralty /maritime 
law  to  most  submerged  cultural  resources,  and  the 
continuing  advancements  made  in  deep  water  technology.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  neither  an  international  treaty  nor  domestic  legis- 
lation that  provides  comprehensive  protection,  not  just  for  his- 
toric shipwrecks  and  their  cargo,  but  also  for  the  many  archeo- 
logical  sites  and  artifacts  submerged  with  time  or  lost  to  the  sea. 

In  both  the  domestic  and  international  arenas,  three  main  fac- 
tors determine  which,  if  any,  laws  can  be  used  to  protect  these 
resources:  their  location,  the  ownership  disposition  of  or  control 
over  the  submerged  lands  in/on  which  they  are  located,  and  the 
ownership  disposition  of  the  resources  themselves.  These  factors 
significantly  restrict  our  ability  to  protect  submerged  cultural 
resources  under  the  law,  and  thus  many  legal  gaps  exist.  In  the 
international  arena,  the  law  provides  even  less  protection  than  it 
does  in  the  domestic  arena.  As  a  result  of  these  legal  gaps,  sub- 
merged cultural  resources  lying  in  both  national  and  internation- 
al waters  are  vulnerable  to  unregulated  salvage. 

One  reason  for  these  legal  gaps  is  that,  while  there  appears  to  be 
wholesale  support  for  preserving  submerged  cultural  resources, 
there  is  a  major  debate  regarding  their  disposition.  The  two  main 
interest  groups,  archeologists  and  treasure  salvors,  have  taken 
polar  positions  on  this  issue.  Archeologists  have  argued  that  sal- 
vage law  legitimizes  activities  that  would  be  considered  looting  on 
public  lands;  salvors  have  asserted  that  they  are  entitled  to  owner- 
ship of  and/or  salvage  rights  to  submerged  cultural  resources  under 
admiralty /maritime  law.  The  bottom  line  is  that  no  one  is  winning 
this  longstanding  battle  and,  while  the  debate  continues,  informa- 
tion about  our  heritage  continues  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  forever. 

The  Domestic  Arena 

With  underwater  technological  advances  (i.e., 
the  development  of  scuba  gear,  metal  detec- 
tors, remote  sensing  devices,  and  deep  water 
submersibles),  professional  and  amateur 
salvors  have  become  increasingly  more  able  to  search  for,  locate, 
and  recover  submerged  cultural  resources.  To  protect  their  dis- 
coveries, salvors  have  turned  to  admiralty/maritime  law  and  filed 
admiralty  claims  in  federal  courts.  Specifically,  they  have  argued 
that,  under  the  law  of  finds  ("finders-keepers  law"),  they  should 
be  granted  title  to  abandoned  historic  shipwrecks  and  their 
cargo,  as  title  vests  in  the  person  who  first  reduces  these  artifacts 
to  his  or  her  possession  with  the  intention  of  becoming  the  owner 
thereof.  Alternatively,  they  have  asserted  that  they  should  be 
given  salvage  awards  for  rescuing  these  resources  from  "marine 
peril"  and  returning  them  back  to  the  stream  of  commerce  (the 
law  of  salvage).  Both  of  these  strategies  have  proven  to  be  very 
successful  for  the  salvors.3 
Federal  and  state  governments  have  historically  countered  the 


salvors'  arguments  with  their  own  claims  of  owner- 
ship. The  federal  government's  main  defense  has 
been  that  it  has  ownership  rights  to  these  vessels  in  waters  under 
its  control.^ 

Both  the  federal  government's  and  the  salvors'  positions  came 
before  the  federal  court  system  in  the  landmark  case,  Treasure 
Salvors  v.  The  Unidentified  Wrecked  and  Abandoned  Sailirig  Vessel, 
569  F.2d  330  (5th  Cir.  1978),  which  centered  on  the  ownership 
of  a  17th  century  Spanish  galleon  believed  to  be  the  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Atocha  ("the  Atocha"),  located  beyond  state  waters  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  argued  that  it  was  entitled  to  ownership  of  the  vessel  pur- 
suant to  several  statutes,  including  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  43  U.S.C.  §  1331,  et  seq.  ("OCSLA"),  and  the  Antiq- 
uities Act,  16  U.S.C.  §  431,  et  seq.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
argued  that  OCSLA  demonstrated  a  "congressional  intent  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United  States  to  the 
outer  continental  shelf."  The  United  States  continued  by  argu- 
ing that  the  Antiquities  Act,  which  protects  artifacts  located  on 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States,  supported  its 
claim  of  ownership  because  the  Atocha  rested  on  submerged 
lands  under  the  "control"  of  the  United  States.  The  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, however,  rejected  this  argument  and  ruled  in  favor  of  Trea- 
sure Salvors,  a  company  owned  by  Melvin  Fisher,  who  is  probably 
the  most  famous  of  all  treasure  salvors. 

In  its  decision,  the  Fifth  Circuit  stated  that  OCSLA  only 
extended  federal  control  over  the  outer  continental  shelf  for  pur- 
poses of  exploration  and  exploitation  of  its  natural  resources. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  did  not,  for  purposes  of  the  Antiq- 
uities Act,  have  "control"  over  the  submerged  lands  upon  which 
the  Atocha  rested.  The  court  further  explained  that  the  interna- 
tional treaty  underlying  OCSLA  excludes  abandoned  historic 
shipwrecks  from  its  scope.  Thus,  by  enacting  OCSLA,  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  not  exercised  its  sovereign  prerogative  to  claim 
ownership  of  the  Atocha.  The  court  also  pointed  out  that,  while 
the  United  States  had  the  authority  to  exercise  its  sovereign  pre- 
rogative to  claim  ownership  of  abandoned  historic  shipwrecks 
such  as  the  Atocha,  it  did  not  do  so  under  the  statutes  cited  by 
the  United  States.7 

In  the  domestic  arena,  the  fallout  from  the  Treasure  Salvors  case 
has  been  significant.  Most  importantly,  as  discussed  later,  it 
appears  to  give  strong  support  to  the  argument  that  admiralty 
and  maritime  law  controls  in  all  cases  except  when  there  is  a  spe- 
cific preservation  law  or  permitting  regime  that  can  be  used  to 
protect  submerged  cultural  resources. 

THE  ABANDONED  SHIPWRECK  ACT 

State  governments  have  also  asserted  ownership  claims  to  sub- 
merged cultural  resources  pursuant  to  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
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and  state  preservation  laws.  This  has  resulted  in  inconsistent  and 
often  confusing  judicial  outcomes.  To  address  these  problems  and 
strengthen  the  protection  of  certain  historic  shipwrecks  and  their 
cargo,  Congress  passed  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  of  1987 
('ASA"),  which  became  effective  on  April  28,  1988.8 


REGULATING  SALVORS 

In  addition  to  asserting  ownership  of  submerged  cultural 
resources,  the  federal  government  has  used  another  approach 
that  has  proven  successful  in  each  of  the  three  times  it  has  been 
presented  to  a  federal  court.  This  approach  is  regulatory  in 


fiti 


If  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  cannot  protect  these  sub- 
merged CULTURAL  RESOURCES  AND  THEY  CANNOT  BE  PROTECTED  UNDER  DOMESTIC  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  LAWS,  THEY  ARE  MOST  LIKELY  VULNERABLE  TO  UNREGULATED  SALVAGE. 
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In  passing  the  ASA,  Congress  exercised  the  nation's  sovereign 
prerogative  over  abandoned  wrecks  and  their  cargo  within  the 
waters  of  states  and  territories.  Congress  did  so  by  first  asserting 
federal  title  to  these  wrecks  and  then  transferring  that  title  to  the 
states  and  territories  in  or  on  whose  submerged  lands  the  wrecks 
are  located.  This  transfer  of  title  allows  states  and  territories  to 
manage  these  submerged  cultural  resources  as  part  of  their  duty 
to  manage  living  and  non-living  resources  in  state  waters  and 
submerged  lands. 

The  passage  of  the  ASA  was  an  important  congressional  step 
that  sought  to  offer  some  protection  of  certain  submerged  cul- 
tural resources.  The  ASA,  however,  has  significant  limitations. 
First,  it  applies  only  to  abandoned  wrecks  within  three  nautical 
miles  of  the  shores  of  American  states  and  territories.  1  Second, 
it  does  not  offer  any  protection  to  wrecks  that  are  not  aban- 
doned. Third,  abandonment  has  become  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult to  prove12  [see  article,  "A  Question  of  Abandonment,"  on 
page  64]  • 

Two  recent  challenges  illustrate  the  limited  protection  afforded 
by  the  ASA:  Deep  Sea  Research,  Inc.  v.  The  Brother  Jonathan,  883 
F.  Supp.  1343  (N.D.  Cal.  1995),  aff'd,  89  F3d  680  (9th  Cir.  1996) 
and  Columbus  -America  Discovery  Group  v.  Atlantic  Mut.  Ins.,  974 
F2d  450  (4th  Cir.  1992),  cert.  denied_,  U.S._,  113  S.  Ct.  1625 
(1993).  In  both  cases,  the  courts  determined  that  the  wrecks  at 
issue  were  not  abandoned.  The  court  in  Deep  Sea  Research,  Inc., 
held  that  "a  wreck  is  not  abandoned  unless  either  1)  title  is  affir- 
matively renounced  or  2)  abandonment  can  be  inferred  from  the 
lapse  of  time  or  the  failure  to  pursue  salvage  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  owners."15 

The  Columbus-America  matter  concerned  a  wreck  located  out- 
side of  state  waters.  While  not  involving  the  ASA,  this  case  is  sig- 
nificant in  that  the  Fourth  Circuit  articulated  a  strict  test  to 
determine  abandonment.  It  held  that  a  finding  of  abandonment 
could  occur  only  if  an  express  renunciation  of  ownership  had 
been  made.1'1 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  is  that,  for  purposes  of  the  ASA, 
the  threshold  requirement  that  a  shipwreck  be  abandoned  may 
be  very  difficult  to  prove.  Thus  the  only  congressional  tool  specif- 
ically designed  to  protect  historic  wrecks  has  become  less  effec- 
tive. If  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  cannot  protect  these  sub- 
merged  cultural  resources  and  they  cannot  be  protected  under 
domestic  historic  preservation  laws,  they  are  most  likely  vulnera- 
ble to  unregulated  salvage. 


nature  and  allows  for  the  issuance  of  permits  for  research  and 
recovery  of  certain  submerged  cultural  resources  pursuant  to 
statutory  and  regulatory  authority.  If  issued,  these  permits  regu- 
late salvage  activities  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  standards 
and  requirements  of  the  federal  archeology  program.  Additional- 
ly, this  statutory  and  regulatory  authority  provides  for  the  impo- 
sition of  penalties  and  for  other  actions  to  be  taken  in  the  event 
salvage  activities  are  conducted  in  violation  of  a  permit  or  with- 
out a  permit. 

The  National  Marine  Sanctuary  Act,  16  U.S.C.  §§  1431,  et  seq. 
("NMSA"),  is  one  of  the  statutes  that  has  been  successfully  used 
to  regulate  salvage  operations.15  Under  the  NMSA,  Congress 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  designate  and  manage  "certain  areas  of  the  marine  envi- 
ronment possess  [ing]  conservation,  recreational,  ecological,  his- 
torical, research,  education,  or  aesthetic  qualities  which  give 
them  special  national  significance."16  In  fact,  the  very  first  sanc- 
tuary, designated  in  1975,  was  established  to  protect  the  Civil- 
War-era  shipwreck,  the  USS  Monitor.^ 

The  success  of  the  United  States'  regulatory  approach  in  a 
marine  sanctuary  is  illustrated  in  Craft  v.  National  Park  Service, 
34  F.3d  918  (9th  Cir.  1994).  In  Craft,  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Channel  Islands  National  Marine  Sanctuary  were  suc- 
cessfully applied.  Specifically,  an  administrative  law  judge 
assessed  civil  penalties  against  several  members  of  a  dive  club  for 
removing  and  damaging  submerged  historic  and  cultural 
resources  totaling  over  $100,000  from  the  sanctuary.  Both  the 
District  Court  and  the  Ninth  Circuit  upheld  the  imposition  of 
these  penalties.  The  particular  significance  of  this  case  is  that  a 
federal  court  of  appeals  upheld  agency  regulations  prohibiting 
salvage  activities  within  the  boundaries  of  a  national  marine 
sanctuary.18 

The  NMSA  is  also  being  used  as  a  preservation  tool  in  the 
pending  consolidated  matters  of  United  States  v.  Mek'in  A.  Fisher, 
Case  No.  92-10027  CIVIL-DAVIS  (S.D.  Fla.,  filed  April  21, 
1992)  and  Motivation,  Inc.  v.  The  Unidentified,  Wrecked  and  Aban- 
doned Vessel,  Case  No.  95-10051  CIVIL-DAVIS  (S.D.  Fla.,  tiled 
August  3,  1995).  These  cases  concern  the  salvage  activities  ot 
Melvin  Fisher,  his  son,  and  others  that  occurred  within  the  Flori- 
da Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary.  In  this  pending  litigation, 
the  United  States  is  taking  the  position  that  Fisher  and  the  oth- 
ers failed  to  obtain  a  permit  that  would  have  properly  regulated 
his  salvage  activities  and,  as  a  result  of  that  failure,  sanctuary 
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*Under  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  the  Continental  Shelf  comprises  the  shelf  that  extends  beyond  the  Territorial  Sea. 


resources  were  damaged.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  is  assert- 
ing that  Fisher  and  the  others  violated  provisions  of  the  NMSA 
and  the  Antiquities  Act  (discussed  later). 

As  part  of  the  Motivation,  Inc.,  matter,  Fisher,  as  Motivation's 
president,  is  asserting  that  under  traditional  rules  of  admiralty/mar- 
itime law,  his  company  had  a  "right"  to  conduct  their  salvage  activ- 
ities. Specifically,  Fisher's  company  seeks  title  to  an  alleged  wreck 
and  its  cargo  under  the  law  of  finds  or,  alternatively,  a  salvage 
award  under  the  law  of  salvage.  The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida  has  not  yet  determined  which  position 
will  prevail;  a  May  1997  trial  of  these  consolidated  matters  is  cur- 
rently scheduled. 

Another  helpful  attribute  of  the  NMSA  is  its  ability  to  protect 
submerged  cultural  resources  located  in  waters  out  to  the  200- 
nautical-mile  exclusive  economic  zone  (the  "EEZ")  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Specifically,  the  NMSA  expressly  provides  that  it  is 
applicable  throughout  the  12-nautical-mile  territorial  sea.  How- 
ever, because  the  act  also  states  that  its  application  must  be  "con- 
sistent with  international  law  .  .  .  ,"  it  is  unclear  whether  the 
NMSA  can  actually  be  enforceable  against  foreign  flag  vessels 
beyond  the  contiguous  zone  (the  marine  zone  extending  from  12 
out  to  24  nautical  miles  from  shore).  This  is  because  customary 
international  law  only  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  a  nation's 
domestic  laws  against  foreign  flag  vessels  out  to  the  contiguous 
zone,  not  out  to  the  EEZ.  The  relevant  provisions  of  internation- 
al law,  however,  do  not  speak  to  protection  of  submerged  cultur- 
al resources  against  foreign  flag  vessels  out  to  the  EEZ;  they  state 
only  that  submerged  cultural  resources  may  be  protected  against 
foreign  flag  vessels  out  to  the  contiguous  zone. 

While  the  NMSA  has  proven  that  it  can  be  successfully  applied 
to  protect  submerged  cultural  resources,  it  is  unclear  how  suc- 
cessful and/or  practical  it  will  be  as  a  future  tool  to  provide  com- 
prehensive protection  of  submerged  cultural  resources  located  in 
waters  extending  from  our  shores  out  to  the  EEZ.  First,  it  requires 


the  creation  of  a  national  marine  sanctuary  by  Congress,  which 
involves  a  lengthy  process.  Further,  once  created,  the  NMSA 
only  protects  those  submerged  cultural  resources  located  within 
that  sanctuary's  boundaries.  Second,  while  the  act  has  the  fur- 
thest reach  of  any  domestic  legislation  protecting  submerged  cul- 
tural resources,  it  is  not  clear  how  far  beyond  the  U.S.  contiguous 
zone  the  NMSA  can  be  applied  to  protect  these  resources  against 
unregulated  salvage  by  foreign  flag  vessels. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  DOMESTIC 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  LAW 

Two  historic  preservation  statutes  that  have  been  traditionally 
applied  to  the  terrestrial  environment  have  been  successfully 
applied  in  the  marine  environment:  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906, 
16  U.S.C.  §  431,  et  seq.,  and  the  Archaeological  Resources  Pro- 
tection Act,  16  U.S.C.  §  470aa,  et  seq.  The  Antiquities  Act  has 
two  main  components:  (1)  a  criminal  enforcement  component, 
which  provides  for  the  prosecution  of  persons  who  appropriate, 
excavate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  historic  or  prehistoric  ruin  or 
monument,  or  any  object  of  antiquity  on  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States;  and  (2)  a  component  that  autho- 
rizes, through  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  the  examination  of  ruins, 
the  excavation  of  archeological  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects 
of  antiquity  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  Antiquities  Act  was  first  applied  to  the 
marine  environment  in  Treasure  Salvors  v.  The  Unidentified 
Wrecked  and  Abandoned  Sailing  Vessel,  569  F.2d  330  (5th  Cir. 
1978),  resulting  in  a  win  for  the  salvors.  As  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
vious discussion  of  the  Treasure  Salvors  case,  the  United  States 
used  the  Antiquities  Act  to  try  to  prove  ownership  of  the  Atocha. 
It  did  not  argue  that  salvage  should  have  been  regulated  pursuant 
to  an  Antiquities  Act  permit.  Therefore,  while  the  Fifth  Circuit 
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The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francis- 
co, in  its  recent  decision  in  Deep  Sea  Research,  Inc. 
v.  Brother  Jonathan, 1  has  effectively  set  back  by  20 
years  the  efforts  of  states  to  protect  and  preserve 
historic  shipwrecks.  When  the  Abandoned  Ship- 
wreck Act2  was  passed  in  1 988  it  was  hoped  that  it 
would  end  the  costly  litigation  between  individuals 
and  states  over  ownership  and  control  of  historic  wrecks.  The  ASA 
provides  that  the  federal  government  claim  ownership  of  historic 
shipwrecks  and  then  transfer  it  to  the  states.  The  government's 
right  to  claim  ownership  is  predicated  on  the  concept  that  the 
shipwrecks  are  abandoned  because  they  have  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  act  also  provides  that 
the  traditional  legal  forum  for  ship- 
wreck claims,  the  federal  admiralty 
courts,  will  no  longer  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  historic  shipwrecks.  Con- 
gress correctly  recognized  that  his- 
toric shipwrecks  are  out  of  the 
"stream  of  commerce"  and  their 
value  is  in  their  historic  significance 
and  not  in  their  recovery  for  economic  gain.  Admiralty  courts, 
whose  purpose  is  to  bring  legal  uniformity  to  disputes  that  grow  out 
of  waterborne  commercial  activities,  were  not  a  proper  forum  for 
the  protection  and  management  o(  historic  shipwrecks. 

What  the  supporters  of  the  ASA  failed  to  consider,  however, 
was  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  federal  judiciary  to  surrender 
any  of  its  traditional  admiralty  jurisdiction.  Prompted  by  attor- 
neys for  treasure  salvors,  a  number  of  recent  court  decisions  in 
historic  shipwreck  cases  have  convoluted  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Those  decisions  have  also  redefined  the  legal  principles  of  aban- 
donment and  sovereign  immunity,  limiting  their  use  as  legal  tools 
for  the  protection  of  historic  shipwrecks. 


Although  the  Columbus  America  case  did  not  involve  the  ASA 
because  the  wreck  lies  beyond  the  territorial  sea,  litigating  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  spawned  a  very  restrictive  def- 
inition of  abandonment.  Referred  to  as  the  "express  abandon- 
ment" theory,  it  requires  that  abandonment  be  proven  by  "an 
affirmative  act  or  statement  of  the  owner."  In  contrast,  the  defi- 
nition used  by  most  maritime  legal  scholars  is  that  abandonment 
is  to  be  inferred  from  all  circumstantial  evidence  including  the 
passage  of  time.  The  latter  definition,  which  was  assumed  by  the 
authors  of  the  ASA,  is  necessary  to  its  effectiveness  as  a  preser- 
vation statute. 

Because  the  act  applies  only  if  a  shipwreck  has  been  abandoned, 
no  matter  how  historically  significant  it  may  be,  the  question  of 

In  1865,  the  Brother  Jonathan  sank  off  the  coast  of  California, 
joining  a  long  line  of  vessels  that  shared  a  similar  fate.  Today, 
however,  the  ship  is  at  the  center  of  a  hotly  contested  legal  case 
concerning  the  essence  of  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act:  the 
question  of  abandonment. 


by  Peter  Pelkofer 


whether  the  wreck  is  abandoned  or  not  has  become  the  thresh- 
old question  in  determining  title.  That  question  has  also  become 
the  Achilles  heel  of  state  claims  to  historic  shipwrecks.  Sadly 
missing  from  the  AS  As  provisions  is  a  presumption  of  abandon- 
ment, which  would  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  state  to  any 
other  claimant.  Carrying  forward  that  burden  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult  by  the  "express  abandonment"  theory.  Ironically, 
unless  a  state's  ownership  is  challenged  by  a  salvor,  there  is  no 
way  for  the  state  to  confirm  title  without  commencing  its  own 
legal  action. 

In  the  absence  of  a  challenge,  most  states  have  sought  to  secure 
title   by   asserting   ownership    through    historic    preservation 
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statutes.  This  asserted  title,  however,  remains  subject  to  a  chal- 
lenge by  anyone  who  believes  they  can  demonstrate  a  legal  inter- 
est. Recently  salvors  have  purchased  interests  in  vessels  by  seek- 
ing out  a  still-existent  insurer  of  the  wreck  and  offering  a  per- 
centage of  the  value  recovered  in  their  salvage  operations.  Hav- 
ing purchased  that  interest,  they  attempt  to  confirm  title  by  a  suit 
in  a  federal  admiralty  court.  States  resist  by  asserting  their  statu- 
tory title  and  relying  on  their  sovereign  immunity  under  the  1 1th 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  11th  Amendment 
provides,  with  limited  exceptions,  that  a  state  cannot  be  sued  in 
a  federal  court  without  its  permission.  When  a  state  claims  its 
11th  Amendment  immunity,  a  salvor  is  effectively  prevented 
from  adjudicating  his  own  claim  against  the  state's  claim  of  title 
in  a  federal  court.  Although  the  federal  court  can  proceed  with- 
out the  state's  involvement,  its  judgment  has  no  legal  effect  on 
the  state,  which  can  re-litigate  all  issues  in  a  state  court.  This 
defensive  posture  has  been  successful  in  a  number  of  cases 
including  one  in  this  federal  circuit,  Marx  v.  Government  of 
Guam.4 

The  court  in  the  Marx  case,  relying  on  an  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  determined  that  a  state  (or  a  territory  such  as 
Guam)  could  sustain  its  right  to  claim  a  historic  shipwreck  by 
proving  a  "colorable  claim."  It  defined  a  colorable  claim  as  proof 
that  the  shipwreck  was  within  the  state's  territorial  waters  and 
that  the  state  had  an  "interest"  in  the  vessel,  such  as  an  assertion 
of  title  contained  in  a  state  statute.  Once  a  state  proves  these 
limited  factual  allegations,  a  federal  court  would  be  prohibited 
from  considering  the  actual  merits  of  the  state's  claim  because  to 
do  so  without  the  state's  concurrence  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  state's  sovereign  immunity  under  the  1 1  th  Amend- 
ment. 

Supported  by  the  Marx  decision  and  its  own  statute,  California 
intervened  in  Deep  Sea's  suit  against  the  Brother  Jonatlian,  confi- 
dent that  the  court  would  grant  its  motion  to  dismiss.  That  con- 
fidence soon  dissolved  when  at  the  initial  hearing  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  the  judge  did  not  accept  the  Marx  court's  concept  of  a 
colorable  claim  and  was  intent  upon  conducting  a  full  hearing  on 
the  question  of  abandonment.  It  was  clear  that  the  judge  consid- 
ered the  state's  motion  an  unacceptable  attempt  to  limit  his  juris- 
diction. After  two  lengthy  hearings  the  matter  was  submitted  for 
decision. 

Five  months  later,  the  judge  issued  his  decision  in  a  46-page 
memorandum  and  order.  He  found  that  the  state  had  the  burden 
of  proving  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the  Brother 
Jonathan  was  abandoned.  Since  California  had  not  met  that  bur- 
den, he  found  that  the  ship  was  not  abandoned,  that  the  state 
had  no  interest  and  could  not  claim  its  1 1th  Amendment  sover- 
eign immunity.  He  also  ruled  the  California  statute  that  asserted 
state  ownership  of  abandoned  historic  shipwrecks  was  preempted 
by  the  ASA  and  void.  He  determined  that  the  wreck  was  not 
embedded  (although  a  video  offered  by  Deep  Sea  showed  it 
buried  almost  to  its  deck  in  the  seabed)  and  further  that  it  was 
not  historic  since  the  state  had  never  nominated  it  for  National 
Register  status.5  He  used  the  restrictive  Columbus  America  defi- 
nition of  abandonment  and  the  requirements  of  eligibility  under 
the  ASA  to  defeat  the  state's  title  and  circumvent  the  state's  sov- 
ereign immunity. 


Since  the  decision  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  decision  in  the 
Marx  case,  as  well  as  a  number  of  decisions  from  other  appellate 
circuits,  it  was  with  some  confidence  that  the  state  appealed  the 
decision.  While  the  appeal  was  pending,  a  stay  of  activities  by 
Deep  Sea  was  sought  both  from  the  district  court  judge  and  from 
the  Court"  of  Appeals.  The  district  judge  rejected  the  stay  in 
another  lengthy  memorandum  and  opinion  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  consolidated  the  motion  for  stay  with  the  decision  on 
appeal. 

On  July  17,  after  another  five  months,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
rendered  its  decision.  It  upheld  the  district  judge  in  all  respects 
with  some  interesting  additions.  It  found  that  the  judge  had  not 
applied  the  restrictive  "express  abandonment"  theory,  although 
he  cited  the  Columbus  America  case  and  specifically  used  it  in 
support  of  his  decision.  The  court  also  offered  an  interpretation 
of  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act,  stating  on  page  8687: 

The  ASA  does  not  vest  title  to  wrecks  that  satisfy  its  require- 
ments directly  in  the  state.  Rather,  it  provides  that  the  federal 
government  may  assert  title  to  such  wrecks.  See  43  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 2105(a).  Only  after  the  federal  government  takes  title  to  the 
abandoned  shipwreck  may  title  then  be  transferred  to  the  state. 

This  statement  is  made, in  direct  contradiction  to  the  clearly 
self-executing  language  of  the  statute,  which  provides: 

The  United  States  asserts  title  to  any  abandoned  shipwreck  .  .  . 
[43  U.S.C.  §  2105(a)] 

The  title  of  the  United  States  to  any  abandoned  shipwreck 
asserted  under  subsection  (a)  of  the  section  is  transferred  to  the 
State  in  or  on  whose  submerged  lands  the  shipwrecks  is  located. 
[43  U.S.C.  §  2105(c)] 

California  has  filed  a  request  for  rehearing  in  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  pending.  If  our  request  for  rehearing 
is  denied  it  is  the  state's  intent  to  petition  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  for  a  determination. 


Peter  Pelkofer  is  a  senior  counsel  with  the  California  State  Lands 
Commission.  A  1 963  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  he  specializes  in  maritime  law  and  its  application  to  ship- 
wrecks. Currently  he  is  litigating  Deep  Sea  Research,  Inc.  v.  The 
Brother  Jonathan,  a  case  discussed  in  this  article  concerning  the  own- 
ership and  salvage  rights  to  an  historic  shipwreck  sunk  off  Crescent 
City,  California,  in  1865.  For  more  information,  he  can  be  reached  at 
the  California  State  Lands  Commission,  100  Howe  Ave.,  Suite  100- 
South,  Sacramento,  CA  95825-8202,  (916)  574-1850,  fax  (916) 
575-1855,  email  pelkofpiq  slc.ca.gov. 
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1.89F.  3d  680  (9th  Cir.  1996). 

2.  P.L.  100-197;  43  U.S.C.  2101-2106. 

3.  974  F.  2d  at  472  (4th  Cir.  1992). 

4.  866  F.  2d  294  (9th  Cir.  1989). 

5.  The  Brother  Jonathan  has  since  been  determined  eligible  tor  the 
National  Register. 
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in  Treasure  Salvors  ruled  that  the  Antiquities  Act  could  not  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  OCSLA  to  establish  ownership  of  sub- 
merged cultural  resources,  it  did  not  speak  to  the  application  and 
reach  of  the  Antiquities  Act's  permitting  component. 

The  Antiquities  Act  was  applied  to  the  marine  environment  in 
only  one  other  case  and  that  case  did  involve  the  act's  permitting 
provision.  In  Lathrop  v.  The  Unidentified,  Wrecked  &  Abandoned 
Vessel,  817  F.  Supp.  953  (M.D.  Fla.  1993),  the  United  States  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  Randy  Lathrop,  who  was  salvaging  an 
alleged  18th  century  Spanish  galleon  without  a  permit  in  the 
Cape  Canaveral  National  Seashore,  needed  both  an  Antiquities 
Act  permit  and  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  dredge  and  fill  permit. 
Lathrop  took  the  position  that  admiralty  law  exempted  him  from 


ings  in  both  the  Treasure  Salvors  and  Lathrop  cases,  it  appears  that 
its  reach  may  be  limited  to  regulating  salvage  only  in  marine  pro- 
tected areas  in  which  the  United  States  has  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect submerged  cultural  resources.  If  the  term  "control"  indeed 
is  interpreted  this  way,  then  most  submerged  cultural  resources 
will  be  vulnerable  to  unregulated  salvage. 

The  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act,  16  U.S.C.  §§ 
470aa,  et  seq.  ("ARPA")  is  another  historic  preservation  statute 
that  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  marine  environment. 
ARPA  was  specifically  designed  to  prevent  looting  and  destruc- 
tion of  archeological  resources.  Like  the  Antiquities  Act,  ARPA 
has  both  an  enforcement  and  a  permitting  component.  The 
enforcement  provision  provides  for  the  imposition  of  both  crimi- 
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While  salvage  can  be  successfully  regulated  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances,  MANY  GAPS  IN  THE  LAW  EXIST  THAT  LEAVE  MOST  SUBMERGED  CUL- 
TURAL RESOURCES  VULNERABLE  TO  UNREGULATED  SALVAGE  ACTIVITIES. 
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complying  with  any  act  of  Congress  such  as  the  Antiquities  Act 
or  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  The  United  States  countered  by 
arguing  that  several  congressional  enactments,  including  both  of 
these  acts,  were  enforceable  against  Lathrop  as  the  substantive 
law  of  admiralty  can  be  modified  and/or  supplemented. 

In  essence,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  Lathrop  was 
that  regulation  as  to  the  manner  of  salvage  does  not  interfere 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  admiralty/maritime  law.  The 
court  agreed:  "[congressional  enactments  restricting  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  potential  salvor  excavates  property  located  on 
federally  owned  or  managed  lands  does  not  offend  these  sound 
constitutional  limitations  [admiralty  and  maritime  law  jurisdic- 
tion]."21 This  is  analogous  to  the  government's  treatment  of  car 
ownership;  a  person  has  the  right  to  own  a  car,  but  the  govern- 
ment maintains  the  right  to  regulate  how  that  vehicle  is  to  be 
operated. 

It  is  clear  that,  where  the  United  States  has  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  submerged  lands  in  or  on  which  submerged  cultural 
resources  are  located,  the  Antiquities  Act  permitting  provision 
can  effectively  be  used  to  regulate  salvage.  Confusion  remains, 
however,  over  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "control."  This  confu- 
sion derives  from  the  Treasure  Salvors  case  where  the  Fifth  Circuit 
denied  that  the  Antiquities  Act  was  a  basis  for  claiming  owner- 
ship to  the  Atocha.  However,  it  remains  unclear  whether  the  Fifth 
Circuit  also  meant  that  the  United  States  must  have  "control" 
over  the  submerged  lands  for  the  specific  purpose  of  protecting 
submerged  cultural  resources  in  order  for  the  act's  permitting 
provision  to  apply.  The  interpretation  of  the  term  "control"  was 
not  an  issue  raised  in  the  Lathrop  case.  Even  if  it  had  been,  the 
United  States  would  still  have  prevailed  because  the  National 
Park  Service  has  exclusive  management  authority  or  control  over 
submerged  cultural  resources  and  other  resources  located  within 
the  Cape  Canaveral  National  Seashore. 

Clearly,  the  permitting  component  of  the  Antiquities  Act  can 
be  a  very  effective  regulatory  tool.  However,  after  reviewing  hold- 


nal  and  civil  penalties  against  violators  of  the  act.  ARPAs  per- 
mitting component  allows  for  the  recovery  of  certain  artifacts 
consistent  with  the  standards  and  requirements  of  the  federal 
archeology  program.  It  is  the  criminal  enforcement  provision  of 
ARPA  that  was  successfully  used  in  United  States  v.  Hampton, 
CRIM.  DOC.  Nos.  P169925,  P169927,  and  P169928  (United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  July  18, 
1986).  In  the  Hampton  case,  a  salvor  was  prosecuted  for  salvaging 
submerged  cultural  resources  in  Florida's  Key  Biscayne  National 
Park.  The  case  resulted  in  a  plea  bargain. 

While  ARPA  appears  to  be  a  promising  protection  tool,  it  too  is 
very  limited  in  its  application  to  the  marine  environment.  Pur- 
suant to  the  express  language  o(  the  act  itself,  ARPA  can  only  be 
applied  to  such  areas  as  national  parks  and  wildlife  refuges.  Addi- 
tionally, ARPA  specifically  states  that  it  does  not  apply  to  activi- 
ties occurring  on  the  outer  continental  shelf.  Thus,  ARPAs  lim- 
ited reach  in  the  marine  environment  leaves  many  submerged 
cultural  resources  open  to  unregulated  salvage. 

There  are  other,  more  traditional  environmental  laws  such  as 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  42  U.S.C.  §§  4321-347 
("NEPA"),  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  16  U.S.C. 
§§  470e,  et  seq.  ("NHPA"),  which  also  offer  some  protection 
against  unregulated  salvage.2-*  While  these  are  not  result-orient- 
ed statutes,  they  do  require  federal  agencies  to  give  consideration 
to  the  impacts  of  their  activities  on  cultural  resources.  Accord- 
ingly, submerged  cultural  resources  can  be  protected  under  these 
statutes,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  relevant  federal  agency 
involved  must  consider  the  activity's  impacts  on  submerged  cul- 
tural resources.  So  long  as  those  impacts  are  considered,  the 
agency  has  met  its  obligations  under  the  law  and  need  go  no  fur- 
ther. Therefore,  these  statutes  may  not  offer  comprehensive  pro- 
tection of  submerged  cultural  resources. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  reviewing  the  effectiveness  and  reach  of  the 
major  domestic  historic  preservation  laws  as  applied  to  sub- 
merged cultural  resources,  more  legislative  protection  is  needed. 
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While  salvage  can  be  successfully  regulated  in  limited  circum- 
stances, many  gaps  in  the  law  exist  that  leave  most  submerged 
cultural  resources  vulnerable  to  unregulated  salvage  activities.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  authors  that  the  most  successful  approach  for 
achieving  comprehensive  protection  of  submerged  cultural 
resources  is  a  regulatory  one.  A  multiple-use  permitting  process, 
as  described  later,  would  ensure  both  the  protection  of  submerged 
cultural  resources  and  provide  for  salvage  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  standards  and  require- 
ments of  the  federal  archeology  program.  Such  an  approach 
would  protect  the  public  interest  in  these  important  resources. 
Additionally,  it  would  consider  the  interests  of  both  archeologists 
and  salvors,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  stalemate  between  the 
two  groups  and,  more  importantly,  preventing  the  sacrifice  of 
submerged  cultural  resources  in  the  process. 

The  International  Front 

Legal  protection  of  submerged  cultural  resources 
under  international  law  is  even  more  limited  than  it 
is  under  national  law.  As  a  result,  a  tremendous 
number  of  historic  wrecks  remain  open  to  salvage 
without  any  regulation  whatsoever.  One  example  of  this  is  the 
Titanic.  If  a  treaty  regulating  salvage  had  been  in  place,  last  sum- 
mer's destructive  attempt  to  raise  part  of  the  Titanic's  hull  might 
never  have  happened. 

There  are  two  sources  of  international  law:  customary  interna- 
tional practice  and  international  agreements.  The  former  has 
been  defined  as  the  custom  or  conduct  of  nations  that  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  international  community.  The  general- 
ly accepted  practice  of  nations  is,  therefore,  evidence  of  custom- 
ary international  law.  Agreements  such  as  treaties  and  conven- 
tions are  the  other  primary  source  of  international  law,  albeit  this 
source  is  a  formal  and  express  one. 

While  there  are  a  few  international  conventions  that  are  applic- 
able to  submerged  cultural  resources,  "*  no  treaty  offering  com- 
prehensive protection  of  submerged  cultural  resources  exists. 
The  need  for  such  a  treaty  is  apparent.  In  the  meantime,  salvors 
will  continue  to  use  admiralty  and  maritime  law  to  the  extent 
that  coastal  nations  allow  it  under  their  domestic  law. 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  (the  "LOS"),25  which  became 
effective  in  1994,  is  the  comprehensive  international  treaty  for 
coastal  state  regulation  of  all  uses  and  areas  of  the  sea,  including 
the  air  space  above  and  the  seabed  below  (coastal  nations  are 
referred  to  as  "states"  for  purposes  of  this  discussion).  '  It  pro- 
vides the  legal  framework  for  determining  the  authority,  rights, 
and  responsibilities  regarding  activities  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  LOS  may  be  relevant  to  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  submerged  cultural  resources.  These 
include:  1)  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  nations  in  different 
marine  areas;  2)  the  limits  on  coastal  state  jurisdiction;  3)  the 
rights  of  passage  and  access;  and  4)  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
coastal  states  to  protect  and  preserve  submerged  cultural 
resources  and  other  resources  in  the  marine  environment. 

The  LOS  does  not  in  and  of  itself  protect,  preserve,  or  dispose 


of  submerged  cultural  resources;  it  does,  however,  impose  a  duty 
on  coastal  states  to  do  so.  The  LOS  provides  the  authority  for 
coastal  states  to  apply  their  domestic  preservation  laws  in  certain 
areas,  namely  each  coastal  state's  territorial  sea  (extending  from 
shore  out  to  12  nautical  miles)  and  contiguous  zone  (extending 
from  12  out  to  24  nautical  miles  from  shore)  as  well  as  the  "Area," 
or  the  seabed  in  the  international  commons  (located  outside  of 
both  the  outer  continental  shelf  and  the  200-nautical-mile  EEZ 
of  each  coastal  state). 

The  LOS  also  sets  forth  how  and  where  domestic  preservation 
laws  can  apply  to  foreign  citizens  and  foreign  flag  vessels.  Addi- 
tionally, it  provides  for  the  application  and  development  of  inter- 
national treaties  on  submerged  cultural  resources. 

Article  149  (addressing  the  Area)  and  Article  303  (addressing 
the  sea)  incorporate  some  coastal  state  duties  and  responsibilities 
for  protecting  submerged  cultural  resources.  The  scope  of  these 
duties,  however,  is  not  clear.  In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  a 
gap  in  the  LOS  in  that  it  fails  to  address  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  coastal  states  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  submerged 
cultural  resources  in  a  situation  where  the  resources  are  located 
on  a  coastal  state's  outer  continental  shelf,  which  goes  beyond 
the  contiguous  zone  and  continues  to  the  outer  portion  of  the 
EEZ. 

Article  149  expressly  imposes  a  duty  on  coastal  states  to  pre- 
serve or  dispose  of  submerged  cultural  resources,  and  sets  forth 
preferential  rights  to  consider  in  carrying  that  duty  out.  The  arti- 
cle's language,  however,  does  not  specify  the  standards  of  that 
duty  nor  does  it  explain  how  that  duty  is  to  be  executed.  Further, 
it  does  not  define  the  terms  contained  in  the  language  of  Article 
149  such  as  "preferential  rights  of  the  State  or  country  of  origin," 
"State  of  cultural  origin"  or  "State  of  historical  and  archaeologi- 
cal origin."  The  article  also  fails  to  delineate  any  ranking  among 
those  preferential  rights  cited  in  the  provision. 

In  short,  Article  149  attempts  to  address  the  global  interest  in 
protecting  submerged  cultural  resources,  but  in  so  doing,  it  per- 
haps raises  more  questions  than  it  answers.  For  this  article  to  be 
effectively  implemented,  the  ambiguities  need  to  be  clarified. 

Article  303  of  the  LOS  provides  for  protection  of  submerged 
cultural  resources,  however,  the  reach  and  definition  of  this  pro- 
tection is  unclear.  Specifically,  Article  303(1)  imposes  a  duty  on 
states  to  protect  archeological  objects  "found  at  sea"  and  does 
not  define  which  of  the  various  LOS  marine  zones  are  included 
in  the  term  "seas"  (i.e.,  the  territorial  sea,  contiguous  zone,  the 
EEZ,  and/or  the  high  seas).  Therefore,  the  duty  imposed  on  states 
to  protect  submerged  cultural  resources  is  not  clear.  Some  guid- 
ance can  be  inferred  from  Article  303  (2) 's  express  reference  to  a 
state's  ability  to  control  trafficking  of  submerged  cultural 
resources  located  within  the  contiguous  zone.  As  a  result,  most 
experts  agree  that  the  duty  to  protect  submerged  cultural 
resources  extends  beyond  the  territorial  sea  and,  at  a  minimum, 
includes  the  contiguous  zone. 

The  largest  problem  with  Article  303(1)  and  (2),  however,  is 
that  it  fails  to  set  forth  a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  protection. 
It  simply  states  that  states  have  a  duty  to  protect,  leaving  it  to  the 
states  themselves  to  determine  what  that  duty  is  and  how  to 
implement  it.  Thus,  the  states  are  saddled  with  an  undefined 
responsibility,  along  with  a  duty  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  affect 
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the  rights  of  identifiable  owners,  the  law  of  salvage,  or  other  rules 
of  admiralty.28  That  is  a  rather  tall  order  for  the  states  to  fill,  espe- 
cially when  the  LOS  offers  no  guidance.  For  example,  while  a 
state's  domestic  implementation  of  the  article  could  be  enforced 
against  domestic  flag  vessels  out  to  the  outer  extremes  of  the  EEZ, 
such  enforcement  would  be  limited  against  foreign  flag  vessels 
only  out  to  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous  zone. 

Article  303(3)  expressly  states  that  there  is  no  intent  for  the 
rights  of  owners  or  admiralty  law,  including  the  law  of  salvage,  to 
be  affected.  Thus,  if  a  state  allows  unregulated  salvage  under 
admiralty  law,  there  is  no  violation  of  the  LOS.  It  is  equally  true, 
however,  that  a  state  could  enact  laws  that  prohibit  the  unautho- 
rized removal  and  recovery  of  submerged  cultural  resources  in 
both  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone.  Accordingly,  the  lack 


Recommendation  for 

Comprehensive  Protection  of 

Submerged  Cultural  Resources 

ased  on  the  relative  success  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  using  a  regulatory  approach  to  protect  sub- 
j  merged  cultural  resources,  the  authors  propose  that 
such  an  approach  be  extended  to  protect  these 
resources  in  all  waters,  both  domestic  and  international.29  A 
multiple -use  permitting  system  would  address  the  interests  of 
many,  including  salvors,  divers,  historians,  and  archeologists, 
while  ensuring  that  the  information  derived  from  submerged  cul- 
tural resources  would  be  available  to  the  public. 

The  proposed  system  would  provide  a  framework  for  a  case -by- 
case  determination  as   to  which  submerged  cultural  resources 
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The  authors  offer  this  broad  outline  of  a  regulatory  system  as 

A  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  ACHIEVING  A  BALANCE  BETWEEN  THE  NEEDS  OF  BOTH  ARCHEOLO- 
GISTS AND  SALVORS  WHILE  ENSURING  THAT  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST  IS  BEST  SERVED. 


of  clarity  in  the  LOS  may  result  in  many  inconsistencies  concern- 
ing the  protection  of  these  resources  among  the  coastal  states. 

Experts  on  the  LOS  agree  that  in  reading  Articles  149  and  303 
together,  there  appears  to  be  a  gap  in  the  protection  afforded  to 
submerged  cultural  resources.  Unaddressed  are  a  state's  duties 
and  responsibilities  outside  its  contiguous  zone  out  to  the  outer 
portions  of  its  EEZ.  UNESCO  has  been  considering  a  draft  con- 
vention to  address  this  gap  and  to  establish  recovery  standards. 
The  draft  UNESCO  Convention  would  prohibit  private  recovery 
of  submerged  cultural  resources  and,  as  a  result,  has  been  opposed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  its  counterpart  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  Both  of  these  agencies  have  suggested  that,  rather 
than  use  the  existing  draft,  UNESCO  should  consider  using  the 
draft  European  Union  Convention  as  a  model  for  addressing  the 
protection  of  submerged  cultural  resources  because  it  does  autho- 
rize private  recovery  of  these  non-renewable  resources.  The  draft 
UNESCO  Convention,  however,  remains  in  draft  form  and  is  not 
expected  to  be  finalized  in  the  near  future. 

After  reviewing  the  limited  protection  of  submerged  cultural 
resources  offered  by  the  LOS,  it  is  evident  that,  at  a  minimum,  a 
treaty  concerning  submerged  cultural  resources  is  needed  to  clar- 
ify the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  standards  for  protecting  these 
resources  in  waters  outside  the  contiguous  zone  out  to  and  includ- 
ing the  LOS  Area.  To  maximize  the  support  of  nations,  the 
authors  suggest  that  such  a  treaty  be  drafted  that  protects  sub- 
merged cultural  resources  through  a  multiple -use  permitting  sys- 
tem that  relies  on  flag  state  jurisdiction.  Each  nation,  including 
the  United  States,  would  then  pass  new  or  apply  existing  domes- 
tic laws  to  implement  the  treaty  and  manage  these  important 
resources  within  its  jurisdiction.  Such  a  system  would  allow  for  a 
case -by-case  determination  of  whether  certain  submerged  cultur- 
al resources  should  remain  in  place  or  be  recovered.  If  recovery  is 
deemed  appropriate,  it  would  have  to  be  consistent  with  approved 
archeological  standards  and  requirements,  as  discussed  below. 
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should  be  preserved  in  place  for  present  and  future  generations  and 
which  submerged  cultural  resources  should  be  recovered.  In  either 
case,  however,  such  a  determination  would  be  based  on  the  public 
interest.  If  recovery  best  serves  the  public  interest,  a  second  case- 
by-case  determination  would  be  made  as  to  what  role  salvors  should 
play.  A  key  element  of  the  system  is  that,  in  all  cases,  the  research 
and  recovery  of  submerged  cultural  resources  would  be  consistent 
with  approved  archeological  standards  and  requirements  such  as 
those  set  forth  under  the  federal  archeology  program  and/or  the 
international  standards  as  specified  in  the  International  Council  on 
Monuments  and  Sites  (ICOMOS  Charter  for  the  Protection  and 
Management  of  the  Underwater  Cultural  Heritage) 

A  multiple -use  permitting  system  such  as  the  one  proposed  here 
offers  perhaps  the  greatest  hope  of  achieving  comprehensive  pro- 
tection of  submerged  cultural  resources  in  all  waters.  If  things 
remain  unchanged,  unregulated  salvage  will  continue  to  jeopar- 
dize the  public's  ability  to  protect  its  interest  in  submerged  cul- 
tural resources.  It  is  clear  that,  given  the  complexity  of  this  area 
of  the  law  and  the  failure  of  the  existing  legal  tools  to  provide 
anything  more  than  limited  protection,  a  creative  solution  for 
accomplishing  comprehensive  protection  must  be  found. 

The  authors  offer  this  broad  outline  of  a  regulatory  system  as  a 
first  step  toward  achieving  a  balance  between  the  needs  of  both 
archeologists  and  salvors  while  ensuring  that  the  public  interest 
is  best  served.  The  next  step,  which  is  already  underway,  is  to 
flesh  out  the  details  of  the  system,  including  the  development  o( 
criteria  to  be  used  to  govern  the  issuance  of  permits. 


Conclusion 

ubmerged  cultural  resources  are  vulnerable,  both 
nationally  and  internationally,  to  unregulated  salvage. 
Protecting  these  resources  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  has 
not  and  simply  will  not  work.  What  is  needed  are 
domestic   and  international   initiatives  that  complement  each 
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other.  Domestic  legislation  must  be  enacted  or  amended  to  com- 
prehensively protect  submerged  cultural  resources  in  the  waters 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  contiguous  zone.  This  is  not  only  essen- 
tial, but  is  also  consistent  with  current  international  law.  At  the 
international  level,  a  treaty  is  needed  to,  at  a  minimum,  protect 
submerged  cultural  resources  outside  nations'  contiguous  zones 
out  to  and  including  the  LOS  Area.  Perhaps  a  multiple -use  per- 
mitting system  such  as  that  proposed  here  will  serve  not  only  the 
interests  of  archeologists  and  salvors,  but  the  interests  of  all  peo- 
ple in  their  shared  cultural  heritage  as  well. 


For  more  information,  contact  Caroline  M.  Zander,  Trial  Attorney, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
Division,  General  Litigation  Section,  P.O.  Box  663,  Washington,  D.C. 
20044-0663,  (202)  305-0248,  fax  (202)  305-0274,  e-mail  euro- 
line. zander  (aiusdoj.gov,  or  Ole  Warmer,  Attorney -Advisor,  National 
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NOTES 

1.  The  term  "submerged  cultural  resources"  refers  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to:  historic  shipwrecks  and  their  cargo,  archeological  and 
cultural  resources  whether  resting  upon  or  embedded  in  sub- 
merged lands  and  regardless  of  the  ownership  disposition  of  the 
artifact. 

2.  The  terms  "treasure  salvors"  and  "salvors"  as  used  throughout 
this  article  refer  to  both  professional  and  amateur  salvors  who 
attempt  and/or  actually  remove  submerged  cultural  resources  for 
purposes  of  monetary  gain  and/or  private  possession.  Addition- 
ally, the  term  "salvage"  as  used  in  this  article,  refers  to  the 
removal  or  attempted  removal  of  submerged  cultural  resources. 

3.  Such  salvage  awards  for  services  rendered  often  amount  to 
the  value  of  the  entire  vessel  and  its  cargo.  See  Treasure  Salvors 
v.  The  Unidentified  Wrecked  arid  Abandoned  Sailing  Vessel,  569 
F.2d  330,  336-37  (5th  Cir.  1978).  See  also  Columbus -America 
Discovery  Group.  Inc.  v.  Atlantic  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  974  F.2d  450  (4th 
Cir.  1992),  cert,  denied,  _  U.S.  _,  113  S.  Ct.  1625  (1993), 
where  the  court  awarded  a  salvage  award  amounting  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  recovery. 

4.  See,  e.g.,  id.  at  337. 

5.  Treasure  Salvors,  569  F.2d  at  338. 

6.  Id. 

7.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  outcome  of  Treasure  Salvors 
would  have  been  the  same  if  the  matter  were  heard  today.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  Presidential  Proclamation  5928  (Dec.  27, 
1988)  extended  the  United  States'  territorial  sea  out  to  12  miles 
from  shore  consistent  with  international  law.  Accordingly,  it  is 
arguable  that  the  United  States  has  now  exercised  its  sovereign 
prerogative  over  submerged  cultural  resources  out  to  12  miles  off- 
shore. Thus,  although  never  before  attempted  in  federal  court,  the 
United  States  could  take  the  position  that  it  now  has  "control" 


over  the  submerged  lands  for  purposes  of  applying  the  Antiquities 
Act. 

8.  The  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  of  1987,  PL.  No.  100-298,  43 
U.S.C.  §§  2101-106  (1988). 

9.  Id.  The  ASA,  however,  does  not  apply  to  abandoned  ship- 
wrecks located  in  or  on  federal  public  lands  and  abandoned  ship- 
wrecks located  in  or  on  Indian  lands.  43  U.S.C.  §§  2101,  2105. 

10.  Id. 

11.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  ASA  applies  to  abandoned  ship- 
wrecks located  in  waters  that  are  up  to  nine  nautical  miles  from 
shore. 

12.  See,  e.g.,  Deep  See  Research,  Inc.  v.  The  Brother  Jonathan,  89 
F.3d  680  (9th  Cir.  1996). 

13.  Deep  Sea  Research,  Inc.,  89  F3d  at  688. 

14.  See  Columbus -America  Discovery  Group,  974  F.2d  at  472 
(Widener,  J.,  dissenting). 

15.  The  NMSA  is  Title  III  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  16  U.S.C.  §§  1431,  et  seq. 

16.  16  U.S.C.  §143 1(a) (2)  [emphasis  added]. 

17.  The  USS  Monitor  was  lost  when  it  sank  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  on  December  31,  1862.  When  it  was  found  in 
1973,  there  was  excitement  about  the  discovery  and  concern 
about  its  potential  destruction  due  to  looting  or  salvage.  In  order 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  USS  Monitor,  two  avenues  were  pur- 
sued: 1)  designating  it  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark  under 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  16  U.S.C.  §  470a  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder;  and  2)  designating  it  as 
a  National  Marine  Sanctuary.  As  a  result,  the  USS  Monitor 
became  the  first  national  marine  sanctuary. 

18.  Also  worth  noting  is  that  the  District  Court  rejected  the 
divers'  argument  that  they  were  entitled  to  conduct  their  activi- 
ties because  they  had  a  preexisting  admiralty/maritime  right  of 
access,  which,  under  the  NMSA,  would  allow  them  to  remove 
submerged  cultural  resources.  Although  this  argument  was  not 
raised  on  appeal,  the  Ninth  Circuit  did  acknowledge  the  district 
court's  rejection  of  it. 

19.  The  NMSA  can  be  applied  to  "those  areas  of  coastal  and 
ocean  waters,  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  waters,  and 
submerged  lands  over  which  the  United  States  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion, including  the  exclusive  economic  zone  consistent  with 
international  law  .  .  ."  16  U.S.C.  §1432(3). 

20.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Antiquities  Act  was  under  a  con- 
stitutional attack  in  two  cases.  In  United  States  v.  Diaz,  499  F.2d 
113  (9th  Cir.  1974),  the  Ninth  Circuit  held  that  the  Antiquities 
Act  was  unconstitutionally  vague  and  therefore  a  violation  of  due 
process.  Specifically,  the  court  found  that  the  definitions  of 
"ruin,"  "monument,"  or  "object"  could  also  include  objects  made 
recently  and,  as  a  result,  provided  insufficient  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  applicability  of  the  act's  penalty  provisions. 

In  United  States  v.  Smyer,  596  F.2d  939  (10th  Cir.  1979),  the 
Tenth  Circuit  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Antiquities  Act. 
The  court  distinguished  the  Smyer  case  from  the  Diaz  case:  the 
Diaz  case  involved  face  masks  made  in  1969  or  1970  as  opposed 
to  the  objects  appropriated  in  the  Smyer  case,  which  involved 
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artifacts  that  were  800  to  900  years  old  and  were 
taken  from  ancient  sites  for  commercial  purposes.  Id. 
The  court  found  that,  as  it  applied  to  the  case  before 
it,  the  act  suffered  "no  constitutional  infirmity"  and 
must  be  considered  "in  the  light  of  the  conduct  with 
which  the  defendant  is  charged."  Id. 

21.  Lathrop,  817  F.  Supp.  at  962  [emphasis  in  original]. 

22.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  pending  consoli- 
dated cases  of  United  States  v.  Fisher  and  Motivation, 
Inc.,  the  United  States  is  also  taking  the  position  that 
the  salvors'  activities  were  conducted  in  violation  of 
the  Antiquities  Act.  Specifically,  the  United  States  is 
asserting  that  the  salvors  did  not  first  obtain  an 
Antiquities  Act  permit  prior  to  commencing  their 
salvage  activities. 

23.  Section  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899,  33  U.S.C.  §  403,  can  also  provide  protection  of 
submerged  cultural  resources.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  responsible  for  regulating  dredge  and  fill 
activities  through  a  permitting  system.  Salvage  activ- 
ities often  involve  dredging  and  filling  of  the  seabed. 
Therefore,  if  salvors  dredge  or  fill,  regulation  of  their 
salvage  activities  can  be  accomplished  and  have  a 
protective  effect  on  submerged  cultural  resources.  A 
case  in  which  the  application  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  permitting  process  successfully  regulated 
salvage  activities  is  the  Lathrop  case.  There,  the 
court  found  that  regulation  of  Randy  Lathrop's  sal- 
vage activities  were  proper  and  did  not  interfere  with 
admiralty  and  maritime  law. 

24.  See  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea,  the  World  Heritage  Convention,  and  the 
UNESCO  Convention  on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting 
and  Preventing  the  Illicit  Import,  Export  and  Trans- 
fer of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property. 

25.  While  the  Law  of  the  Sea  has  yet  to  be  ratified 
by  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  has  been  signed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  has  generally  been  described  as  a 
codification  of  the  customary  international  law  of 
the  sea.  Thus,  even  if  not  ratified,  much  of  the  LOS 
would  be  considered  to  be  reflective  of  customary 
international  law. 

26.  The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  was  entered  into  at  Montego  Bay  in  1982 
and  became  effective  on  November  16,  1994. 

27.  The  term  "state"  or  "State"  for  purposes  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  refers  to  sovereign  nations  and 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  state  or  states 
within  the  United  States. 

28.  See  LOS  Article  303(3). 

29.  The  authors  acknowledge  that  submerged  sov- 
ereign vessels  should  be  exempt  from  any  proposed 
system.  Such  vessels  should  remain  the  property  of 
the  particular  sovereign  under  whose  flag  those  ves- 
sels sailed,  regardless  of  where  they  currently  rest. 


Dilemma 

tiij  Tim  Janaitis  and  Jeff  Burns 


ur  company.  Meridian  Sciences, 
primarily  supports  U.S.  Navy 
ocean  programs.  Occasionally 
we  get  involved  in  private 
ventures,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  praise  or 
the  scorn  that  accompa- 
nied the  discovery  of  the  I- 
52  on  May  2.  1995.  We  are 
neither  archeologists  nor 
treasure  hunters,  but  this 
project  kindled  the  pas- 
sions of  scientist  and 
salvor  alike. 
For  five  decades  the  1-52 
rested  on  the  ocean  bottom. 
In  early  1995,  we  were  hired 
to  help  find  the  submarine,  now 
within  the  range  of  modern 
deep  sea  search  equipment. 
Our  client,  Paul  Tidwell  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  previously  conduct- 
ed shipwreck  projects.  Tid- 
well's  quest  was  to  find  the  I- 
52,  promote  the  history  of  this 
famous  ship,  and  if  at  all  possi- 
ble recover  significant  arti- 
facts including  the  146  gold 
bars  originally  destined  to  buy 
war  material  and  technology. 
Meridian  served  as  the  techno- 
logical facilitator  with  no 
financial  interest  in  the  ven- 
ture. 

The  story  of  the  1-52  begins  in 
the  closing  days  of  WWII,  when 
the  Axis  nations  were  surround- 
ed. Faced  with  a  tightening  naval 
blockade,  the  Nazis  and  their 
Japanese  allies  built  a  series  of  cargo 
carrying  submarines  such  as  the  1-52.  The 
vessel  was  357  feet  long,  weighed  roughly 
2,500  tons,  and  was  manned  by  nearly  a  hun- 
dred sailors.  In  April  of  1944,  the  1-52  left  Kure 
Naval  Yard  for  the  west  coast  of  France  with 
a  cargo  of  tin,  medicine,  rubber,  and  gold.  The 
sub  planned  to  meet  a  U-boat  in  mid-Atlantic  to  refuel 
and  exchange  supplies.  Unaware  that  the  Allies  were 
decoding  the  Axis  communications,  the  1-52  made  her 
way  to  the  rendezvous.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
the  Allies,  hoping  to  catch  both  submarines  on  the  sur- 
face, dispatched  a  naval  task  force  led  by  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Bogue.  On  June  23,  1944,  searching  at 
night  and  in  poor  weather.  Avenger  torpedo  bombers 
from  the  Bogue  engaged  and  sank  the  1-52,  which  had 
completed  transferring  supplies  and  personnel  from 
the  U-530  earlier  that  evening. 

The  uproar  began  with  the  discovery  of  the  1-52  some 
50  years  later.  Questions  of  ownership,  motive,  ethics, 
science,  plundering,  and  desecration  of  war  graves 
were  voiced  publicly  and  privately.  Some  positions 


were  staked  out  devoid  of  facts  or  any  interest  in 
ascertaining  the  facts.  Others  were  based  on  people's 
experience  with  other  organizations  that  recover  arti- 
facts solely  for  financial  gain. 

For  Meridian,  the  rhetoric  was  a  revelation  and  a 
cause  for  concern.  We  have  no  financial  interest  in  the 
recovery  and  sale  of  artifacts.  We  are  technologists 
with  a  strong  interest  in  expanding  our  reputation  as 
an  ocean  exploration  firm.  Our  capabilities  are  based 
on  technologies  that  are  proven,  available,  and  afford- 
able. Mindful  that  ethics  are  open  to  interpretation. 
Meridian  Sciences  is  committed  to  embracing  an  ethi- 
cal approach  to  exploring  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  experience  surrounding  the  discovery  of  the  1-52 
presents  a  significant  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand. 
Meridian  has  the  opportunity  and  the  capability  to 
find  artifacts  in  very  deep  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  very  act  of  pursuing  shipwreck  projects  puts  us  at 
the  center  of  an  ethical 
debate  within  the  archeo- 
logical  community.  The 
former  has  the  noble  lure 
of  contributing  to 
mankind's  understanding 
of  his  past  while  the  latter 
may  land  us  in  hot  water 
should  the  strict  tenets  of 
the  archeological  process 
be  violated. 

For  us  a  course  out  of 
this  dilemma  is  clear. 
Technologists  like  us 
develop  and  apply  sen- 
sors and  techniques.  The 
challenge  that  we  face  is 
to  develop  new  technolo- 
gies that  will  result  in 
higher  standards  for  ship- 
wreck exploration.  Non- 
invasive sensor  applica- 
tion, data  fusion,  and  data 
visualization  hold  much 
promise.  If  these  technolo- 
gies are  successfully 
applied  to  underwater 
archeological  sites,  the 

pre-disturbance  survey  will  become  truly  pre-distur- 
bance. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  archeological  community  will 
commit  to  the  possibility  of  jointly  developing  new  and 
accepted  techniques  for  deep  water  site  exploration. 
Meridian  is  committed  to  forging  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  the  archeological,  oceanographic,  scientif- 
ic, and  entertainment  communities  in  the  hopes  that 
together  we  can  not  only  solve  this  dilemma,  but  pay 
for  it  too. 


The  discoverq  of  rhe  Japanese 
WWII  submarine  1-52  in  over 
Three  miles  of  ujaTer  on  The 

Atlantic  floor  illustrates  the 
state  of  the  art  for  deep-sea 
search  equipment.  The  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  how  this 
fechnologq  mill  be  used  in  the 
exploration  of  this  and  future 
submerged  archeological  sites. 
Two  staff  members  of  Meridi- 
an Sciences,  a  contractor  that 
helped  to  find  this  historic 
vessel,  offer  their  thoughts. 


es  at  10015  Old  Columbia  Road,  Suite  A-200, 
Columbia.  MD  21046  ,  (410)  381-2270,  fax  (410)  381- 
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The  struggle  between  archeologg 
and  treasure  hunting  mill  ulti- 
mately be  determined  bij  which 
side  is  better  at  adaptation,  says 
the  author.  In  her  opinion,  it  all 


comes  down  to 


I 
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f  treasure  hunting  and  underwater 

archeology  ore  two  species  comper- 
ing for  the  same  resource  to  survive. 
then  archeology  is  losing,  badlij.  The 
resource  is.  of  course,  shipwrechs. 
the  exact  figures  are  unknowable, 
hut  it  is  safe  to  sag  that  for  every 
undermafer  site  attended  to  bu. 
archeologists.  hundreds  of  others  are 
consumed  as  a  result  of  environmental  modification. 
weekend  curio-seeking,  and  professional  treasure 
hunting.  Natural  selection  dictates  that  any  endangered 
species  has  a  limited 


number  of  options: 


Randall  (lays 


mutate,  migrate,  adapt,  or  die.  Both  treasure  hunting 


and  archeology  are  trying  to  retain  their  essence 


while  actively  exploring  the  first  three  strategies 


and  seeking  to  avoid  the  fourth.  The  essence  of 


treasure  hunting  is  to  find  and  salvage  as 
much  as  possible  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the 
face  of  increasing  regulation,  depletion  of 
the  resource,  and  a  more  critical  public, 
treasure  hunting  is  mutating  by  changing 
its  appearance,  approach,  and  pitch.  It  is 
migrating  to  new  habitats  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States,  and  adapt- 
ing by  moving  into  deeper  water. 

The  essence  of  archeology  is  to  con- 
serve and  study  as  much  as  possible  for  as 
long  as  possible.  The  same  pressures  that 
affect  treasure  hunting,  however,  are  at 
work.  Graduates  discover  that  the  prime 
niches  are  filled,  necessitating  migration 
to  other  countries.  Adaptation  is  produc- 
ing active  outreach,  education,  and 
forums  for  public  awareness.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  efforts  are  not  increasing 
archeology's  share  of  the  resource,  but 
mutation  may  offer  some  promise.  If  so, 
does  this  mean  that  the  basic  premise  of 
archeology  needs  examination?  Is  it  still 
in  the  public's  interest  to  insist  on  pre- 
serving and  interpreting  the  past  through 
the  careful  study  of  material  culture? 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  public  wants  bread  and  circus, 
not  science.  Because  the  public  pays  for 
both  treasure  hunting  and  archeology,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  one  that 
delivers  the  most  product  will  ultimately 
triumph.  But  how  much  mutation  can 
archeology  afford  before  it  loses  its  raison 
d'etre? 

This  is  the  question  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Underwater  Archaeology 
considers  routinely.  Elected  by  members 
of  the  Society  for  Historical  Archaeology, 
!  the  ACUA  is  composed  of  12  men  and 
women  with  special  interest  and  experi- 
ence in  the  subject.  The  council  is  inter- 
national in  scope,  representing  state  and 
federal  agencies,  avocational  societies, 
conservators,  universities,  museums,  and 
non-profit  publicly  funded  research  orga- 
nizations. 

Increasingly,  the  ACUA  finds  itself  hav- 
ing to  explain  the  difference  between  real 
underwater  archeology  and  treasure 
hunting.  To  the  layman,  the  expensive - 
looking,  high-tech  trappings  and  black- 
box  printouts  flashed  by  treasure  salvors 
are  indistinguishable  from  archeology.  It  is 
easy  to  convince  the  uninitiated  that  if 
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you  salvage  gold  bars  from  1,000  feet  with 
a  multimillion-dollar  robot,  it  must  be  sci- 
entific. However,  the  basic  difference 
between  salvor  and  archeologist  is  not  the 
techniques  they  use,  or  the  commercial 
value  of  what  they  find,  but  attitude. 

ITU    THE    PASSAGE 

of  the  Abandoned  Ship- 
wreck Act  in  1988,  many 
archeologists  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  thinking 
that  it  would  afford  a 
degree  of  protection  for 
those  shipwreck  sites  that 
were  still  undiscovered. 
Some  archeologists  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  act  might 
serve  as  a  model  that  other  countries 
might  one  day  seek  to  emulate.  Now, 
eight  years  later,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
act's  stimulus  did  not  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  resource  available  to  treasure 
hunters,  or  increase  the  amount  available 
to  archeology.  Instead  it  caused  a  dra- 
matic mutation:  a  new  breed  of  ship- 
wreck predator,  the  "commercial  ship- 
wreck salvor,"  successor  to  the  familiar, 
simple  treasure  hunter. 

Although  it  succeeded  in  removing  his- 
torically significant  shipwreck  sites  from 
the  purview  of  admiralty  salvage  law,  the 
act  did  not  slow  down  the  rate  of  preda- 
tion.  It  actually  provided  the  legal  means 
by  which  commercial  treasure  salvors, 
citing  themselves  as  a  legitimate  "user 
group,"  have  been  able  to  affect  federal 
management  plan  development  to  con- 
sider shipwreck  salvage  permits.  The  goal 
of  the  new  breed  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  old,  but  the  approach  uses  an  adapta- 
tion borrowed  from  nature:  protective 
mimicry.  Dressed  in  business  suits  instead 
of  cutoffs  and  Hawaiian  prints,  toting 
briefcases  instead  of  sacks  of  doubloons, 
the  new  breeds  talk  of  the  "sustainable 
recovery"  of  "commercially  viable  ship- 
wrecks" using  "cutting-edge  technology" 
that  will  result  in  "tourism  enhancement" 
and  "edutainment  products." 

In  the  last  18  months,  the  ACUA  has 
offered  guidance  on  a  number  projects 
across  the  globe — all  of  which  exhibit  a 
disturbing  pattern.  Recognizing  the 
exploitative  proposals  is  becoming  increas- 
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ingly  difficult.  In  Mauritius,  a  proposal  to 
excavate  "the  richest  shipwreck  in  the 
world"  turned  out,  when  examined  by 
the  council  at  the  behest  of  the  island's 
government,  to  be  little  more  than  a 
snipe  hunt.  In  another  instance,  "profes- 
sional underwater  archeologists"  direct- 
ing several  projects  in  Uruguayan  waters 
lacked  the  most  basic  education  in  arche- 
ology when  compared  to  professional 
standards  provided  by  the  ACUA.  Both 
governments  are  now  looking  into  legis- 
lation to  preserve  shipwrecks  as  well  as 
guidelines  to  evaluate  proposals  and  per- 
sonnel. In  a  third  case,  a  concerned  citi- 
zen of  Anguilla  with  a  strong  interest  in 
preservation  was  surprised  to  learn  from 
the  ACUA  that  there  are  alternatives  to 
commercial  treasure  salvage.  As  a  result 
of  several  discussions,  a  university-based 
archeological  team  is  now  gearing  up  to 
survey  Anguillan  waters  as  a  first  step 
toward  site  preservation. 

But  for  every  success  there  are  many, 
many  losses,  the  greatest  of  which  appear 
regularly  between  the  pages  of  widely 
read  and  respected  publications. 

T  IS  CLEAR  WHO  IS  WINNING 

the  competition  for  shipwrecks 
now,  but  who  will  win  in  the  end? 
Is  archeology  merely  a  withered 
branch  of  treasure  hunting,  or  its 
evolutionary  successor?  Certainly 
there  were  treasure  hunters  long 
before  there  were  archeologists. 
But  that  could  just  as  easily  be  a 
progression  from  a  generalized 
ancestor  to  a  specialized  descendant,  the 
product  of  natural  selection.  One  obser- 
vation strongly  suggests  which  branch 
will  prevail  in  the  end:  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  commercial  treasure  salvage  to 
imitate  archeology.  Would  a  species  seek 
to  mimic  its  competition  if  its  adaptive 
strategies  were  superior?  In  the  fullness 
of  time,  we  will  know  which  evolutionary 
path  was  correct — but  of  course  by  then 
it  will  be  too  late. 


For  more  information,  contact  Tom  Carrett, 

Ships  of  Discovery,  1900  North  Chaparral 
St.,  Corpus  Christi,  TX  78401,  (512)  883- 
2863,  fax  (512)  884-7392. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


Dealing  with 
the  Culturally 
Unidentifiable 

COMMITTEE  REVISITS 
UNRESOLVED  ISSUE 

eeting  November  1-3 
in  Myrtle  Beach, 
South  Carolina,  the 
NAGPRA  review 
committee  members 
returned  to  one  of 
the  most  contentious  issues 
surrounding  the  statute:  what 
to  do  with  culturally  uniden- 
tifiable human  remains  that 
are  now  in  the  possession  of 
museums  and  federal  agen- 
cies. Reflecting  upon  the  dis- 
parate interests  at  stake,  the 
committee  was  unable  to 
identify  a  consensus. 

Discussions  concerned  two 
draft  recommendations  pub- 
lished for  public  comment  in 
the  August  20  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Fifty  comments  had  been 
submitted  in  response. 

One  draft  recommendation 
Jealt  with  how  the  phrase 
"shared  group  identity" 


should  be  interpreted  in  the 
regulations.  The  other 
focused  on  repatriation  to 
Indian  groups  that  are  not 
federally  recognized.  Neither 
recommendation  satisfied  all 
parties,  and  review  commit- 
tee members  expressed  frus- 
tration at  the  inability  to 
reach  an  agreement.  The 
issues  will  be  revisited  at  the 
next  meeting  in  March. 

Two  repatriation  disputes 
were  also  heard.  A  wampum 
belt  currently  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Chicago's  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
was  the  subject  of  one.  The 
Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Oneida 
Nation  of  New  York,  and 
the  museum  all  gave  opin- 
ions on  the  matter.  The 
committee  decided  that  a 
formal  finding  was  not  nec- 
essary and  recommended 
that  the  two  Oneida  groups 
arrange  discussions  on  the 
disposition  of  the  belt.  All 
parties  agreed  to  that  course 
nt  action.  If  the  tribes  or 
museum  want  the  review 
committee  to  get  involved 
again  in  the  future,  it  is  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 
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Review  Committee  Appointment:  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce 
Babbitt  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Lawrence  H.  Hart 
(above)  to  the  NAGPRA  review  committee.  Hart  succeeds  Cheyenne 
elder  William  Tallbull,  who  died  last  March.  Hart,  who  has  been 
active  with  NAGPRA,  was  nominated  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho  tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Forest  County  Potawatomi.  He  is  one 
of  44  Cheyenne  peace  chiefs. 

The  committee,  established  in  1992,  reviews  activities  required 
by  the  act.  It  is  composed  oil  seven  members  who  each  serve  five- 
year  terms.  Members  are  nominated  by  tribes,  Native  Hawaiian 
organizations,  museums,  and  scientific  organizations. 


At  the  center  of  the  other 
dispute  was  a  carved  wooden 
figurine  in  the  possession  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Roger  Williams  Park 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Museum  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Hui  Malama 
I  Na  Kupuna  'O  Hawai'i  Nei 


and  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs  spoke  regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  figurine. 
The  committee  members 
discussed  the  figurine  and  its 
cultural  and  historical  con- 
text in  detail,  questioning 
the  museum  and  Native 
Hawaiian  representatives. 
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ent  to  repatnat 
peared  in  the  Federal  Register  since  the  last 
ue  of  Common  Ground,  bringing  the  total 
ji  notices  published  to  38.  The  Milwaukee  Pub- 
useum  will  repatriate  a  Parrot  Clan  mask,  consid- 
ered to  be  an  object  of  cultural  patrimony,  to  the  Mopi 
Tribe.  The  mask,  made  of  wood,  hide,  cotton,  and  bas- 
ketry, is  the  communal  property  of  the  village  of  Orayvi. 
Samuel  Barrett,  at  one  time  the  museum's  < 
anthroplogy,  collected  the  mask  at  Orayve,  on 
Third  Mesa  (above),  in  the  summer  of  1911. 

A  Medicine  Pipe  Thunder  Bundle  in  the  possession  of 
the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center  in  Cody,  Wyoming,  will 


o  be  repatriated.  The  bundle  meets  the  definition  of 
a  sacred  object  under  NAGPRA.  The  center  purchased  it 
from  a  Montana  dealer  in  1968. 

Ethnohistorical  documentation  gathered  from  Lone 
Wolf — together  with  evidence  submitted  by  the  Black- 
feet  Nation — indicates  that  the  history  of  the  bundle 
can  be  traced  to  the  1870s,  when  Eagle  Plume  was  its 
traditional  holder.  It  went  through  a  succession  of 

awn  bundle-holders  until  the  1 960s,  when  one  of  the 

icendants  sold  it  to  the  dealer.  During  consultation 
with  authorized  representatives  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation, 
it  was  determined  that  the  bundle  is  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  the  Blackfeet  religion. 


The  issues  in  this  case  are 
whether  the  figurine  is  a 
"sacred  object"  as  defined  by 
the  statute  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  museum  has 
the  "right  of  possession." 
The  committee  discussed  a 
recommendation  in  this 
case.  Once  a  formal,  written 
finding  is  completed,  it  will 


be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Archeologists,  anthropolo- 
gists, museum  professionals, 
and  tribal  representatives 
from  throughout  the  South- 
east also  spoke  on  how  the 
law  is  being  implemented  in 
the  region.  The  meeting  had 
been  scheduled  to  coincide 


with  the  annual  gathering  of 
the  United  South  and  East- 
ern Tribes. 

The  review  committee 
requests  reports  from  federal 
agencies  regarding  their 
compliance  with  NAGPRA, 
a  subject  to  be  discussed  at 
the  next  meeting,  March  25- 
27  in  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


Tribes 

Recognized  by 
Federal 
Government 

BIA  EXPANDS  LIST 

The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  officially 
recognized  four  new 
tribes.  They  are  the 
Jena  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians,  Huron 
Potawatomi,  Inc.,  the 
Samish  Indian  tribe,  and  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians. 
Any  museum  or  federal 
agency  that  has  possession  of 
or  control  over  human 
remains  or  cultural  items 
believed  to  be  culturally 
affiliated  with  these  tribes 
should  contact: 

Jena  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians 

Jerry  D.  Jackson 
PO.  Box  14 
Jena,  LA  71342 
(318)  992-2717 

Huron  Potawatomi,  Inc. 

Shirley  English,  Chairperson 

221  1/2  Mile  Rd. 

Fulton,  MI  49052 

(616)  729-5151,  fax  729- 

5920 

Samish  Indian  Tribe 

Margaret  Green,  Interim 
Chairperson 
RO.  Box  217 
1618  D  Ave. 
Anacortes,  WA  98221 
(360)  293-6404 

Delaware  Tribe  of 
Indians 

Chief  Curtis  Zuniga 
108  S.  Seneca 
Bartlesville,  OK  74003 
(918)  336-5272,  fax  336- 
5513 
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1.  Unangan  Repatriation  Council.  Qawalangin  Tribe  of  Unalas- 
ka,  with  10  villages  from  the  Aleutian  Island  Region  of  Alaska.  Con- 
tact Juliana  Martin:  (907)  581-2920. 

2.  St.  Lawrence  Island  Repatriation  Project.  Native  Village  of 
Gambell,  with  the  Native  Village  of  Savoonga.  Contact  Edith 
Tungiyan:  (907)  985-5346. 

3.  Coordination  for  Bering  Straits  Villages  and  Corporations — 
the  Next  Step:  Communities  as  Trustees.  Bering  Straits  Founda- 
tion. Contact  Vernon  Olson:  (907)  443-5252. 

4.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Chickaloon  Village.  Contact  Jennifer  Harrison:  (907)  333-0337. 

5.  Repatriation  of  Murrelet  Hat.  Chilkoot  Indian  Association. 
Contact  Harriet  Brouillette  Hart:  (907)  766-2323. 

6.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Hoonah  Indian  Association.  Contact  Johanna  Dybdahl:  (907)  945- 
3545. 

7.  Preparation  of  a  Tlingit  Clan  Crest  Register  and  NAGPRA 
Object  Database.  Central  Council  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian 
Tribes  of  Alaska.  Contact  Cheryl  Eldemar:  (907)  586-1432. 

8.  Inter-Tribal  Claim  Resolution  and  Museum-Tribal  Sacred 
Object  Consultations.  Burke  Memorial  Museum,  University  of 
Washington,  with  members  of  the  Washington  state  tribal  commu- 
nity. Contact  James  Nason:  (206)  543-9680. 

9.  Makah  and  Nuu-cha-nulth  NAGPRA  Documentation  Pro- 
ject. Makah  Indian  Tribe,  with  Nuu-cha-nulth  Tribal  Council.  Con- 
tact Janine  Bowechop:  (360)  645-2711. 

10.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Chehalis  Reservation.  Contact  Leland 
Nedeau:  (360)  273-5911. 

11.  Mendocino  County  Collaboration.  Sherwood  Valley 
Rancheria,  with  Guidiville  Indian  Rancheria,  Pinoleville  Indian 
Rancheria,  Laytonville  Rancheria,  Coyote  Valley  Band  of  Porno  Indi- 
ans, Hopland  Band  of  Porno  Indians,  Round  Valley  Reservation,  and 
Redwood  Valley  Little  River  Band  of  Porno  Indians.  Contact  Pauline 
Girvin:  (707)  459-9690. 

12.  Consultation  with  the  Sierra  Me-Wuk.  Phoebe  Hearst  Muse- 
um of  Anthropology,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  with 
Tuolumne  Band  of  Me-Wuk  Indians,  Jackson  Band  of  Miwuk  Indi- 
ans, American  Indian  Council  of  Mariposa  County,  Calaveras  Band 
of  Mi-Wuk  Indians,  and  Sierra  Native  American  Council.  Contact 
Edward  Luby:  (510)  643-7884. 

13.  Consultation  with  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes.  San  Diego 
Museum  of  Man,  with  Hopi  Tribe  and  Navajo  Nation.  Contact  Ken 
Hedges:  (619)  239-2001. 

14.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Hopi  Tribe.  Contact  Leigh  Jenkins:  (520)  734-2244. 

15.  NAGPRA  Photographic  Documentation.  Centennial  Muse- 
um, University  oi  Texas  at  El  Paso,  with  Carlsbad  Museum  and  Art 
Center,  Museum  of  Texas  Tech  University,  and  University  Museum 


at  New  Mexico  State  University.  Contact  Scott  Cutler:  (915)  747- 
5565. 

16.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe.  Contact  Ellyn  Bigrope:  (505)  671-4494  x254. 

17.  Continuing  the  Dialogue — Fostering  Regional  Consultation. 
Maxwell  Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of  New  Mexico.  Con- 
tact Brenda  Dorr:  (505)  277-0195. 

18.  Continuing  Consultation  Regarding  Pecos  Pueblo,  New 
Mexico.  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard 
University,  with  Jemez  Pueblo,  Cochiti  Pueblo,  and  Robert  S.  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology.  Contact  Barbara  Isaac:  (617)  495-2254. 

19.  Continuing  Consultation  Regarding  Pecos  Pueblo,  New  Mexico. 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  with  Jemez  Pueblo,  Cochiti 
Pueblo,  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  and  Maxwell 
Museum  of  Anthropology.  Contact  James  Bradley:  (508)  749-4490. 

20.  Continuing  Collaboration — Engaging  and  Incorporating  the 
Native  Voice.  Museum  of  New  Mexico  Foundation,  with  Acoma 
Pueblo,  Jemez  Pueblo,  Navajo  Nation,  Pueblo  de  San  Ildefonso,  Taos 
Pueblo,  Isleta  Pueblo,  and  Pueblo  of  Zuni.  Contact  Patricia  Nietfeld: 
(505)  827-6344  x559. 

2 1 .  Consultation  with  Pueblo  of  Zuni.  Denver  Art  Museum,  with 
Colorado  Historical  Society  and  Pueblo  of  Zuni.  Contact  Nancy 
Blomberg:  (303)  640-7572. 

22.  Kootenai  Documentation  Project  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes,  with  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho  and  Ktunaxa/Kinbasket 
Tribe.  Contact  Naida  Lefthand:  (406)  849-5541. 

23.  Consultation  with  15  Great  Plains  Tribes.  South  Dakota  State 
Archeological  Research  Center,  with  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Peck  Assini- 
boine  and  Sioux  Tribes,  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  Lower  Sioux  Indian 
Community,  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Oglala  Lakota  Nation, 
Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Shakopee  Mde- 
wakanton  Sioux  Community,  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  Stand- 
ing Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation,  and  Upper  Sioux  Community.  Contact  James  Haug: 
(605)  394-1936. 

24.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  Contact  Julia  Lakota:  (605)  455-2321. 

25.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Cheyenne -Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  Contact  Margaret  Anquoe: 
(405)  262-0345. 

26.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact  Marianne  Long:  (405)  547-2402. 

27.  Creating  Mutual  Understandings — Consultations  with 
Museums.  Chitimacha  Tribe  of  Louisiana.  Contact  Melanie  Mar- 
cotte:  (318)  923-4395. 

28.  Consultation  with  Six  Southeastern  Tribes.  Museum  of  Natural 
Science,  Louisiana  State  University,  with  Chickasaw  Nation,  Chitimacha 
Tribe  of  Louisiana,  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  Jena  Band  of 
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Choctaw  Indians,  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  and  Tunica- 
Biloxi  Tribe  of  Louisiana.  Contact  Rebecca  Saunders:  (504)  388- 
6562. 

29.  Oneota  Consultation.  Iowa  State  Archeologist,  University  of 
Iowa,  with  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas, 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe.  Contact 
William  Green:  (319)  335-2389. 

30.  Consultation  and  Inventory.  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Coun- 
cil. Contact  Joseph  Day:  (612)  643-3032. 

31.  NAGPRA  Photographic  Documentation.  Dayton  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Contact  J.  Heilman:  (513)  275-7431  xl5. 

32.  Seneca  Consultation.  Springfield  Science  Museum,  with  Seneca 
Nation,  Tonawanda  Band  of  Seneca  Indians,  and  Seneca-Cayuga 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact  John  Pretola:  (413)  263-6800  x320. 

33.  Creating  Partnerships.  The  Children's  Museum,  Boston,  with 
Fruitlands  Museum,  Haffenreffer  Museum,  Robert  Abbe  Museum, 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Aroostock  Band  of  Mic- 
mac  Indians,  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribe,  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay 
Head  (Aquinnah),  Passamaquoddy  Tribe,  Penobscot  Nation, 
Tomaquog  Indian  Memorial  Museum,  and  United  Native  American 
Cultural  Center.  Contact  Joan  Lester:  (617)  426-6500  x261. 

34.  Wampanoag  Collaboration.  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head 


(Aquinnah),  with  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribe  and  Assonet  Band, 
Wampanoag  Nation.  Contact  Tribal  Administrator:  (508)  645-9265. 

35.  Consultation  with  Southwestern  Tribes.  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  with  Brooklyn  Museum,  Montclair  Art  Museum, 
Acoma  Pueblo,  Navajo  Nation,  and  the  Southern  Paiute  Consor- 
tium. Contact  Martha  Graham:  (212)  769-5846. 

36.  Consultation  with  Southwestern  Tribes.  Brooklyn  Museum, 
with  Acoma  Pueblo,  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes,  Hopi  Tribe, 
Navajo  Nation,  Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 
the  Western  Apache  Group,  and  Pueblo  of  Zuni.  Contact  Elizabeth 
Reynolds:  (718)  638-5000. 

37.  Continuing  Consultation  Regarding  the  Etowah  Site, 
Georgia.  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  with  Georgia 
State  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Michael  C.  Carlos  Museum, 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Alabama-Quassarte 
Creeks,  Kialegee  Creeks,  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  of  Oklahoma, 
Poarch  Band  of  Creek  Indians,  Thlopthlocco  Creeks,  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma,  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  and  Unit- 
ed Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  Contact  Billy  Townsend: 
(404)  656-2770. 

38.  Seminole  and  Miccosukee  Collaboration.  Seminole  Nation 
of  Oklahoma,  with  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  and  Miccosukee  Tribe 
of  Florida.  Contact  Ted  Underwood:  (405)  382-8617. 
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Repatriation 

Inventories 

Submitted 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  completed  inventories  sub- 
mitted to  the  NPS  archeology  and  ethnography  pro- 
gram since  the  last  issue  of  Common  Ground.  To  date, 
101  notices  have  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Tort  Union  Trading  Post  National  Historic  Site.WUlis- 
ton,  ND.  The  remains  of  seven  individuals  and  2,293  associ- 
ated funerary  objects,  recovered  from  Fort  Union  (right,  in  the 
1800s)  between  1969  and  1986.  The  remains  of  one  person 
were  removed  by  a  vandal,  but  later  recovered  by  the  FBI  and 
returned  to  the  Park  Service.  The  objects  found  with  the 
remains  include  glass  beads,  buttons,  iron  projectile  points, 
copper  bracelets,  earrings,  lead  balls,  and  various  tools. 
These  objects  date  the  burials  to  between  1867  and  1880. 

Anthropometric  data  indicate  a  relationship  between  the 
remains  and  Siouan-speaking  populations  of  the  northern  plains, 
including  the  Assiniboine  and  Hidatsa.  Letters  from  military  offi- 
cers living  in  the  area  in  1868  state  that  members  of  both  tribes 
took  up  permanent  residence  at  Fort  Union  after  it  was  abandoned 
as  a  trading  post  a  year  earlier.  Historical  documents  refer  to 
Assiniboine  women  and  children  killed  in  Sioux  raids  during  this 
time.  A  nearby  Hidatsa  settlement  also  suffered  periodic  attacks. 

The  Park  Service  determined  that  these  items  are  culturally 
affiliated  with  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine  tribes  of 
Montana,  and  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation. 

Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument,  Crow 
Agency,  MT.  The  remains  of  one  individual  recovered  in  the 
1890s  by  a  surveyor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battlefield.  The  sur- 
veyor's family  returned  the  remains,  consisting  of  a  skull  and 
two  femora,  to  the  park  in  February  1996. 

Analysis  suggests  they  are  affiliated  with  Woodland  groups  that 
occupied  the  western  reaches  of  the  Dakotas  from  about  90  to 
600  AD.  The  remains  also  appear  to  be  affiliated  with  late  pre- 
historic groups  such  as  the  Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Hidatsa,  who 
inhabited  the  area  as  well.  Physical  anthropological  evidence  sug- 
gests they  are  most  likely  affiliated  with  the  Crow  or  Hidatsa. 
Oral  evidence  from  all  tribes  attending  consultation  meetings, 
the  Blackfeet  included,  supports  this  conclusion. 
Chickasaw  National  Recreation  Area,  Sulphur,  OK. 
The  remains  of  two  individuals  given  to  Chickasaw  NRA  in 
1942  and  1958.  The  former  were  donated  by  an  amateur 


archeologist  who  found  them  near  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River.  The  latter  were  found  by  a  local  rancher  about  10  miles 
south  of  the  park  boundary. 

Archeological  examination  of  the  remains  dates  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  sites  to  ca.  800-1500  AD.  Anthropological  evidence 
indicates  that  Caddoan  language -family  groups  were  in  the  area 
before  European  contact.  The  Caddo  and  Pawnee  were  docu- 
mented as  being  in  the  area  by  the  1500s  and  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy by  the  beginning  of  the  1 700s.  It  has  been  determined 
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that  the  remains  are  culturally  affiliated  with  the  Caddo,  Pawnee, 
and  Wichita  Affiliated  Tribes. 

Tonto  National  Forest,  Phoenix,  AZ.  The  remains  of 
1,376  individuals  and  5,326  associated  funerary  objects, 
recovered  from  the  forest  between  the  mid- 1920s  and  1990. 
Most  of  the  items  were  recovered  during  legally  authorized 
excavations.  Others,  however,  were  confiscated  from 
pothunters  or  collected  from  vandalized  sites. 
These   individuals   and   funerary  objects    (including  pottery, 


bracelets,  beads,  and  pendants)  represent  Native  American 
occupation  of  Tonto  between  150  and  1900  AD.  The  cultures 
identified  are  Hohokam,  Salado,  Mogollon,  and  Yavapai.  The 
individuals  and  funerary  objects  have  been  determined  to  be  cul- 
turally affiliated  with  the  Ak-Chin  Indian  Community,  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Community,  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community,  and  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  Two  individuals 
are  also  culturally  affiliated  with  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Pueblo 
of  Zuni. 


Taking  Stock  off  a  Legacy 

LOCATION  OF  INVENTORY 

CONTENTS 

CULTURALLY  AFFILIATED  WITH 

Olympic  National  Park 
Port  Angeles,  WA 

1  human  remain 

Makah  Indian  Tribe  of  Washington 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

92  human  remains, 

2,191  funerary  objects 

Native  Village  of  Savoonga 

Anchorage,  AK 

294  human  remain; 
funerary  objects 

1  human  remain 

,  556  associated 

Native  Village  of  Unalakleet 

3  human  remains 

Native  Village  of  Hooper  Bay 

2  human  remains 

Native  Village  of  Shaktoolik 

Michigan  State  University  Museum 
East  Lansing,  Ml 

145  human  remain; 
funerary  objects 

,65,160  associated 

Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Michigan 

Bent's  Old  Fort  National  Historic  Site 
La  Junta,  CO 

2  human  remains 

Cheyenne-Arapaho,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Southern 
Ute,  and  Ute  Mountain  Tribes 

University  of  Kansas  Museum  of  Anthropology 
Lawrence,  KS 

3  human  remains 

Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei,  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs,  Hawaii  Island  Burial  Council 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings  National  Monument 
Silver  City,  NM 

46  human  remains, 
funerary  objects 

15  associated 

Hopi  Tribe,  Pueblo  of  Acoma,  Pueblo  of  Laguna, 
Zuni  Tribe 

Bandelier  National  Monument 
Los  Alamos,  NM 

37  human  remains 
funerary  objects 

and  10  associated 

Pueblos  of  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Isleta,  Jemez,  Laguna, 
Nambe,  Picuris,  Pojoaque,  San  Felipe,  San  lldefonso, 
San  Juan,  Sandia,  Santa  Clara,  Santo  Domingo,  Taos, 
Tesuque,  Zia,  Zuni,  Hopi,  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  (TX) 

Fruitlands  Museum 
Harvard,  MA 

1  human  remain 

Rosebud  Sioux 

Reading  Public  Museum 
Reading,  PA 

2  human  remains 

Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei 

California  Academy  of  Sciences 
San  Francisco,  CA 

1  human  remain 

Off.  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna 
0  Hawaii  Nei,  Maui/Lanai  Island  Burial  Council 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

17  human  remains 

Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei,  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Reno,  NV 

1  human  remain 

Duck  Valley  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribal  Council,  Ely 
Shoshone  Tribe,  Goshute  Tribal  Council,  Battle 
Mountain,  Elko,  and  South  Fork  Bands  of  the  Te- 
Moak  Tribe  of  Western  Shoshone,  the  Yomba 
Shoshone  Tribe,  and  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe 

Fowler  Museum  of  Cultural  History 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

7  human  remains 

Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei,  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs,  the  Oahu  Burial  Committee  and 
the  Kauai/Nihau  Island  Burial  Council 

University  of  Arkansas  Museum 
Fayetteville,  AR 

2  human  remains 

Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei 

California  State  University 
Fullerton,  CA 

16  human  remains 

Off.  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna 
0  Hawaii  Nei,  Maui/Lanai  Island  Burial  Council 

Channel  Islands  National  Park 
Ventura,  CA 

6  human  remains 

Santa  Ynez  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

UPenn  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology 
Philadelphia,  PA 

62  human  remains 

Hui  Malama  1  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei,  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs,  Hawaii  Island  Burial  Council 

82 
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Public  Archeology  in  the  21st  Century 

Building  on  Success 


Francis  P.  McMamamon 


Since  the  19th  century,  American  interest  in  archeological 
resources  has  been  reflected  in  a  public  concern  with  how 
these  sites  are  interpreted  and  treated.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution's first  scientific  publication  was  a  careful  recording  of 
monumental  ancient  architecture  in  the  Midwest.  Later  in  the 
19th  century,  alarm  over  the  deterioration  and  unsystematic 
collecting  at  prehistoric  sites  in  the  Southwest  caused  the  gov- 
ernment to  set  aside  the  ancient  ruins  at  Casa  Grande  in  Ari- 
zona (1892)  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  Colorado 
(1906)  for  special  protection.  This  same  public  sentiment 
resulted  in  a  more  general  approach  to  the  preservation  of 
American  archeology  that  emerged,  in  1906,  as  the  Antiqui- 
ties Act.  This  bedrock  assertion  of  the  people's  interest  in 
archeology  served  as  the  basis  for  further  policy  and  statutes. 

A  national  concern  for  archeology  has  been  expressed  in  a 
number  of  events  throughout  the  20th  century.  In  1916, 
archeological  national  monuments,  along  with  important  nat- 
ural wonders  and  scenic  areas,  were  put  under  the  care  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  In  1935,  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
expanded  the  scope  of  federal  concern  to  nationally  important 
archeological  sites,  historic  structures,  and  places  on  private, 
local,  and  state  land. 

The  1930s  also  saw  the  incorporation  of  archeological  inves- 
tigations as  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  unemployment  through 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  other  public  assistance 
programs.  In  the  late  1940s,  concern  about  the  effect  massive 
water  control  projects  would  have  on  archeological  sites  led  to 
the  River  Basin  archeological  salvage  program,  in  which  feder- 
al and  state  entities  funded,  administered,  or  conducted 
research.  The  same  regard  for  archeology  led  to  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  the  highway  construction  projects  of  the  1950s. 

The  1960s  and  1970s  brought  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act,  the  Archeological  and  Historic  Preservation  Act, 
and  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act.  The  former 
included  archeological  resources  among  other  kinds  of  his- 
toric properties.  It  also  required  that  they  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  early  planning  stages  of  federal  projects. 

These  laws  resulted  in  an  explosion  of  jobs  for  archeologists 
in  public  agencies.  Today,  the  national  program  includes  hun- 
dreds of  archeologists  in  federal  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  one  or  more  public  agency  in  each  state. 
A  number  o(  Indian  tribes  have  also  developed  archeology 
programs.  Many  local  governments  have  hired  professional 
archeologists  as  well. 

These  laws  and  public  programs  manifest  our  national  com- 
mitment to  archeology.  They  are  achievements  to  be  acknowl- 


edged with  gratitude.  Recent  political  and  cultural  challenges 
remind  us,  however,  that  we  must  be  eternally  diligent.  Fortu- 
nately, this  need  has  been  recognized  by  many  in  the  archeo- 
logical community.  The  Society  for  American  Archaeology, 
the  Society  of  Professional  Archeologists,  historical  archeolo- 
gists, and  those  in  consulting  firms  and  public  agencies  have 
worked  over  the  past  two  years  to  identify  improvements 
needed  in  our  national  program.  This  effort,  "Renewing  the 
National  Archaeology  Program,"  recommends  a  series  of 
actions. 

We  must  do  better  in  the  application  of  regulations.  In  them- 
selves, they  are  adequate,  but  the  true  test  of  their  effective- 
ness lies  in  how  they  are  applied.  There  are  examples  of  excel- 
lent use  of  the  regulations,  but  there  also  are  some  that  are 
dismal.  Improvement  will  take  more  and  better  guidance  for 
those  involved  in  daily  practice,  something  that  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion are  committed  to  providing.  In  addition  to  this  guidance, 
training  in  its  application  will  be  needed. 

We  need  to  find  ways  to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth  of 
archeological  material,  records,  data,  and  information  that 
have  been  collected  as  the  result  oi  public  projects  and  pro- 
grams during  the  past  30  years.  Unfortunately,  much  is  uneval- 
uated,  unsynthesized,  and  inaccessible.  Enormous  (and  grow- 
ing) collections  of  material  must  be  managed  better,  made 
accessible,  and  require  less  expensive  care  and  maintenance. 

Public  education  and  outreach  continue  to  deserve  atten- 
tion. Striking  advances  in  this  area  have  been  made  in  the  last 
decade.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  these  kinds  of  efforts 
need  to  remain  a  part  of  archeologists'  typical  activities.  This 
is  especially  so  because  not  everyone  views  the  archeological 
record  from  an  archeologist's  or  preservationist's  perspective. 
Those  who  would  exploit  sites  for  commercial  or  personal  gain 
are  one  example.  Another  example  is  the  perspective  of  some 
Native  Americans  who  believe  that  archeology  is  of  no  use  for 
understanding  the  past.  Archeologists  must  counter  these 
kinds  of  perspectives  if  preservation  and  study  of  the  archeo- 
logical record  is  to  have  public  support. 

We  have  a  strong  foundation  to  build  upon.  We  need  to  con- 
solidate our  gains  by  improving  how  we  do  archeology.  We  also 
need  to  move  forward,  working  for  more  widespread  under- 
standing of  archeology  and  effective  preservation. 

Francis  P  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Departmertt  of  the  Interior. 
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Keet  Seel, 
Navajo  for  "broken 
pottery."  The  160 
room  structure, 
located  in  Navajo 
National  Monu- 
ment, is  the  largest 
Anasazi  ruin  in  Ari- 
zona. From  Anasazi 
Places:  The  Photo- 
graphic Vision  of 
William  Current, 
available  from  the 
University  of  Texas 
Press,  P.O.  Box 
7819,  Austin,  TX 
78713-7819. 
Pueblo 
Bonito,  in  Chaco 
Culture  National 
Historical  Park, 
New  Mexico. 


A  National  Commitment  David  G.  Anderson  14 

A  common  thread  runs  through  time,  from  the  Smithsonian's  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  excursions  into  the  mound  villages  of  the  Southeast,  to  the  post-war 
development  boom,  to  today.  The  nation  cares  about  its  past. 

The  Southeastern  Jump  Start  of  National  Archeology  Judith  A.  Bense  20 
People  were  hungry  for  work  and  archeologists  thirsted  for  knowledge.  The 

Constructing  [on]  the  Past  John  Walthall,  Kenneth  Farnsworth,  and  Thomas  E.  Emerson   26 

archeologist  and  engineer.  How  the  state  and  its  partners  turned  two  massive 
highway  projects  into  a  triumph  of  public  archeology. 

Archeology  of  the  Dammed  Phillip  E.  Minthorn  34 

The  1950s:  new  highways,  new  dams,  new  housing  developments,  and  an  old 
twist  on  American  expansion.  Once  again,  the  nation  was  face  to  face  with  a 
people  as  old  as  the  ages. 

Unwritten  History  J.W.  Joseph  40 

The  history  of  Springfield,  a  village  of  free  African  Americans  in  the  C 

would  have  remained  buried  if  not  for  the  federal  archeology  pro 

A  View  from  the  Trenches  Theresa  Kintz  48 

"Have  trowel,  will  travel"  could  be  the  motto  of  what  are  sor 

"dirt  archeologists,"  field  archeologists  who  work  on  public  projects.  Though 

often  underpaid  and  overlooked,  they  make  invaluable  contributions  to  Ame: 

A  Sense  of  Where  We  Are  Joe  Baker  54 

There  is  every  reason  to  celebrate  the  accomplishments  of  public  archeology, 

and  just  as  much  cause  to  view  the  record  with  a  critical  eye. 
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Unexpected 
History 

REMAINS  AT 
CONSTRUCTION 
SITE  MAY  BE 
REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR  VESSEL 

n  public  archeology  they 
are  called  "unanticipat- 
ed discoveries."  A  back- 
hoe  operator  notices 
something  unusual.  In 
this  case,  it  was  wood 
fragments.  Crews  working 
on  a  new  ferry  slip  in 
Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
stopped  what  they  were 
doing  and  notified  authori- 
ties. About  20  feet  below 
the  ground  lay  the  remains 
of  a  wooden  ship — planks, 
ribs,  and  keel.  What  it  looks 
like,  according  to  archeolo- 
gists,  is  an  18th  century  ship, 
a  large  one,  possibly  built  for 
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traveling  the  high  seas. 

Virginia's  Department  oi 
Historic  Resources  surveyed 
the  site,  and  called  in 
marine  archeologists  from 
North  Carolina's  Tidewater 
Atlantic  Research  to  con- 
duct the  legally  required 
investigation.  Approximately 


Working  under  the  pressure  of  a  construction 
schedule,  archeologists  sort  out  what's  leit  oi  the  18th  century 
ship.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  construction  crew  noticed  the 
wreck  amidst  a  site  chock  lull  oi  debris  from  years  of  activity  at 
the  bustling  seaport.  "Someone  evidently  knew  something  about 
ship  construction,"  says  archeologist  Watts. 
$3.5  million  in  federal  funds       research  mandatory  under 
are  being  used  in  the  con-  section  106  of  the  National 

struction  project,  making  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
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The  vessel  sustained  some 
damage  due  to  the  work 
being  done,  but  two  large 
sections  are  visible,  and  the 
timbers  were  in  relatively 
good  condition.  The  ship  is 
estimated  to  have  been 
about  100  feet  long.  Arche- 
ologists  speculate  that  it  may 
have  been  among  100  ves- 
sels scuttled  in  Virginia's 
Elizabeth  River  during  the 
American  Revolution.  "It's 
definitely  a  working  hypoth- 
esis," says  the  DHR's  Ran- 
dolph Turner.  The  absence 
of  worm  damage  on  the 
ship's  bottom  indicates  it  did 
not  have  a  long  seagoing 
career.  Certain  structural 
characteristics  archeologists 
have  observed  seem  consis- 
tent with  methods  of  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  era.  The  use 
of  soft  pine  suggests  the  ship 
may  have  been  built  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  rare  in  a 
time  when  most  large  war- 
ships were  either  British  or 
French  in  origin.  Artifacts 
found  at  the  site  include  a 
late  18th  century  bottle  and 
mid  18th  century  lead- 
glazed  earthenware. 

Tidewater  Atlantic  arche- 
ologist  Gordon  Watts  says 
that  once  on-site  documen- 
tation was  finished,  the 
remains  were  brought  back 
to  the  firm's  North  Carolina 
lab  where  measured  draw- 
ings will  be  done.  This, 
hopefully,  will  yield  at  least 
some  idea  of  what  the  vessel 
might  have  looked  like.  "It's 
like  grabbing  a  piece  of  the 
elephant's  tail  and  trying  to 
imagine  the  shape  of  the 
beast,"  says  Watts.  Archeol- 
ogists will  use  Autocad  soft- 
ware and  possibly  3D  model- 
ing to  reconstruct  the  ship. 

The  accidental  discovery  is 
a  rare  one.  There  are  only 


The  ship 
was  large — about  100  ieel 
long — and  appears  to  have 
been  locally  built,  rare  for  the 
time.  Most  vessels  its  size  were 
of  French  or  British  origin. 
Portions  of  the  ship  were  taken 
to  Tidewater  Atlantic's  lab  lor 
measured  drawings  and  recon- 
struction with  architectural 
software.  Wine  bottle 

recovered  irom  beneath  the 
hull  was  among  artiiacts  that 
included  ballast  rocks  and  18th 
century  earthenware. 

about  a  dozen  known  wrecks 
in  Virginia  from  that  period. 
With  the  exception  of  a 
Revolutionary  War  ship 
investigated  off  Yorktown  in 
the  1970s,  most  have  been 
in  poor  condition.  Like  the 
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state  archeologists,  the  city 
of  Portsmouth  was  excited 
about  the  tind,  and  agreed 
to  delay  construction  while 
the  wreck  was  investigated. 
Archeologists  and  historians 
are  looking  at  ways  in  which 


the  discovery  can  be  used  to 
enrich  the  area's  heritage 
tourism. 

According  to  Turner,  an 
unanticipated  find  during  a 
construction  project  in  an 
urban  environment  means 
that  "the  rules  are  a  little 
different"  from  standard 
archeological  fieldwork. 
Working  at  an  urgent  pace, 
archeologists  exposed  all 
remains,  making  detailed 
drawings  and  taking  pho- 
tographs. A  pre-existing  sea 
wall  made  of  large  timbers 
served  as  a  coffer  dam.  Exca- 
vating the  stern  of  the  ship, 
however,  would  probably 
have  compromised  the  wall, 
and  could  have  brought  sea 
water  rushing  into  the  exca- 
vation site.  After  construc- 
tion is  completed,  archeolo- 
gists will  go  underwater  to 
examine  the  stern. 

Black  Mesa 
Saga  Continues 

FEDERAL  APPEALS  COURT 
RULES  IN  FAVOR  OF 
MINING  OPERATION 

R  legal  dispute  invok- 
ing coal  mining  and 
Navajo  cultural  sites 
has  reached  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  lat- 
est in  a  long-running  feud 
involving  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Surface 
Mining,  Peabody  Western 
Coal,  and  a  group  of  Navajo 
Indians,  the  appellate  court 
dismissed  an  action  challeng- 
ing the  validity  of  a  mining 
permit  that  OSM  issued  to 
Peabody  in  July  1995. 

In  a  March  1996  hearing, 
Administrative  Law  Judge 
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Ramon  Child  of  DOI's 
Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals,  ruled  that  OSM 
improperly  granted  a  renewal 
of  Peabody's  permit  to  work 
the  Kayenta  mine  (see  sum- 
mer 1996  issue  of  Common 
Ground) .  Peabody  leases  land 
from  the  Navajo  Nation  for 
mining,  with  the  Navajo 
earning  about  $45  million 
annually  in  royalties.  In 
Child's  opinion,  the  coal 
company  violated  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  by,  among 
other  things,  disturbing  four 
burial  sites,  four  archeologi- 
cal  middens,  mining  within 
100  feet  of  a  cemetery,  and 
planning  to  mine  within  300 
feet  of  an  occupied  dwelling 
without  the  owner's  written 
consent.  Child  also  con- 
curred with  allegations  that 
mining  had  poisoned  water 
used  by  Navajo  livestock.  He 
denied  renewal  of  Peabody's 
permit  and  suspended  work 
at  the  Kayenta  mine. 

Peabody  and  OSM 
appealed,  with  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  Hopi  Tribe  join- 
ing as  intervenors.  In  Octo- 
ber, the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals'  Judge  John  H. 
Kelly  found  that  Child  had 
"erred"  on  several  points. 
According  to  section 
510(b)(6)  of  the  act,  mining 
cannot  take  place  on  private 
land  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Black 
Mesa,  Kelly  ruled,  the  land 
in  question  is  technically 
Indian  land,  and  petitioners 
have  no  legal  interest  in  it. 

The  judge  also  ruled  that 
there  were  no  apparent 
plans  to  mine  within  300 
feet  of  the  home  of  Maxine 
Kescoli,  a  Black  Mesa  resi- 
dent. He  stated  that  unless 


the  Navajo  Nation  exercises 
its  power  of  eminent  domain 
and  removes  Kescoli,  no 
mining  will  take  place  within 
300  feet  of  her  home. 

The  charge  that  Peabody 
had  shown  a  "pattern  of 
willful  violations"  of  the  act 


bances  within  100  feet  of 
grave  sites  and  four  midden 
sites  that  were  destroyed. 
Navajo  archeologists  later 

\  rescinded  their  findings, 
claiming  that  the  locations 

j  of  two  of  the  sites  were 
improperly  listed  and  never 


Archeologists 
working  at  the  recently  discovered  fort  at  Virginia's  Jamestown 
Island  have  unearthed  a  signet  ring  belonging  to  a  contempo- 
rary ol  William  Shakespeare  whose  account  of  a  shipwreck  off 
Bermuda  is  believed  to  have  inspired  The  Tempest.  Numerous 
scholars  concur  that  the  ring  belongs  to  William  Strachey,  who 
came  to  Virginia  in  1609  and  was  secretary  of  the  Jamestown 
colony.  It  bears  the  Strachey  family  crest  and  was  used  to  make 
impressions  into  the  wax  seals  of  letters  and  official  documents. 

Traveling  to  Jamestown  in  the  summer  of  1609,  Strachey 's  ship 
wrecked  in  a  hurricane  off  Bermuda.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
experiences,  which  was  published  in  England  the  following  year. 
Passages  from  The  Tempest  can  be  traced  to  Strachey 's  tale,  and 
an  Oxford  University  Press  edition  of  the  play  states  that  it  "is 
almost  certainly  indebted"  to  Strachey's  account. 

The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities, 
which  owns  22  acres  of  the  island,  is  conducting  the  work. 


by  mining  through  archeo- 
logical  sites  and  burials  was 
rejected  as  unsupported  by 
the  administrative  record 
and  based  on  evidence  sub- 
mitted after  the  hearing. 
Kelly  found  that  no  hearing 
was  held  on  the  matter.  The 
evidence  was  a  report  by  the 
Navajo  Nation  Archeologi- 
cal  Department,  submitted 
by  Kescoli,  describing  distur- 


actually  disturbed.  Another 
was  destroyed  by  road  con- 
struction in  1992,  and 
another  by  topsoil  removal, 
but  only  after  mitigation. 
OSM  claims  the  other  four 
sites  were  all  mapped  and 
collected  prior  to  1984. 

A  special  condition 
imposed  on  the  renewal  of 
Peabody's  permit  required 
the  company  to  inform 


OSM  of  the  likelihood  of 
any  burials  within  100  feet 
of  mining  operations. 
Peabody  claims  that  of  the 
some  1,600  untested  sites, 
the  most  likely  to  contain 
human  remains  are  those 
with  middens,  and  only 
about  a  third  of  those  can  be 
expected  to  yield  burials. 
Since  not  all  the  sites  con- 
tain middens,  the  company 
claims  the  likelihood  of  find- 
ing more  graves  is  slim. 

Kelly  found  that  Peabody 
has  undertaken  a  reasonable 
effort  to  locate  such  sites. 
He  also  cited  intensive 
archeological  surveys  of  the 
mining  area  going  back  to 
the  1960s.  A  1990  report, 
10,000  Years  on  Black  Mesa, 
Arizona,  states  that  the  area 
leased  by  Peabody  is  "unique 
in  both  the  intensity  of 
archaeological  fieldwork  and 
the  completeness  of  pub- 
lished reports." 

The  charges  that  Peabody 
had  polluted  the  water  on 
Black  Mesa  were  found  to  be 
based  on  "vague  speculations 
by  lay  witnesses."  Judge  Kelly 
found  that  their  personal 
observations,  unsupported  by 
objective  data,  failed  to 
prove  that  mining  was  the 
source  of  the  contamination. 

Kescoli  then  filed  suit  in 
United  States  District  Court, 
charging  that  another  special 
condition,  designed  to  pro- 
tect sacred  sites,  was  not  ade- 
quate. OSM  filed  a  motion  to 
dismiss,  claiming  that  the 
tribes  could  not  be  joined  in 
a  suit  because  of  their  sover- 
eign immunity.  The  motion 
was  granted,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, Kescoli  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, which  upheld  the  lower 
court's  decision. 
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Honoring 
Progress 

ONE  SOCIETY 
RECOGNIZES 
ACHIEVEMENTS  IN 
TEXAS  AND  MEXICO  .  .  . 

he  Society  for  Histori- 
cal Archaeology's 
Awards  of  Merit  were 
given  to  three  recipi- 
ents at  the  society's 
annual  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Mexico's  Pilar  Luna  Erreguer- 
ena  was  honored  for  her  pio- 
neering work  in  underwater 
archeology  in  that  country. 
SHA  President  Glenn  Farris 
stated  that  Erreguerena  has 
done  more  than  anyone  to 
bring  underwater  archeology 
to  Mexico.  "She  has  labored 
unrelentingly  in  this  task  for 
more  than  20  years,"  he  said, 
"often  vigorously  opposed  by 
treasure  hunters,  bureaucrats, 
prejudiced  scholars,  and 
naval  officers." 

Since  her  days  as  an  under- 
graduate in  the  early  1970s, 
Erreguerena  has  had  a  strong 
interest  in  Mexico's  rich  mar- 
itime heritage.  In  1980,  her 
advocacy  was  rewarded  with 
the  creation  of  a  department 
of  underwater  archeology 
within  the  National  Institute 
of  Anthropology  and  History. 
As  head  of  the  department, 
she  has  fought  tirelessly  to 
win  over  the  Mexican 
bureaucracy.  Erreguerena 
began  an  intensive  course  in 
underwater  archeology,  given 
through  the  National  Insti- 
tute, and  designed  for  profes- 
sional archeologists  and  con- 
servators. It  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Mexico,  and  a 


Pilar  Luna  Erreguerena 
of  Mexico's  National  Institute 
oi  Anthropology  and  History. 

Crest  on  a  cannon 
recovered  from  the  Belle. 

tremendous  success.  As  a 
result,  her  department  was 
expanded  to  a  sub -direc- 
torate. 

Erregurena  has  carried  out 
many  projects  on  historic 
shipwrecks  off  Mexico's 
coasts,  and  has  received 
numerous  accolades  from 
the  institute  and  her  col- 
leagues. She  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Underwater 
Archaeology  since  1982,  and 
serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  Ships  of  Dis- 
covery as  well  as  the  ICO- 
MOS  International  Commit- 
tee on  the  Underwater  Cul- 
tural Heritage. 

The  Texas  Historical  Com- 
mission was  recognized  for 
its  30-year  history  of 
involvement  in  archeology 


and  historic  preservation. 
Texas  was  active  early  on, 
passing  the  Antiquities  Code 
in  1969,  a  statute  that  has 
since  been  used  as  a  model 
in  other  states.  Over  the 
years,  the  THC  has  docu- 
mented and  excavated 
scores  of  mission  sites,  his- 
toric forts,  prehistoric  settle- 
ments, and  shipwrecks.  The 
commission's  latest  project  is 
the  excavation  of  the  French 
ship  Belle,  part  of  an  expedi- 
tion led  by  the  famous 
explorer  La  Salle,  which 
sank  off  the  Texas  coast  in 
1686.  The  Texas  Historical 
Commission  has  also  worked 
toward  preservation  with 
other  state  agencies,  and 
helped  to  establish  the  Insti- 
tute of  Texan  Cultures  in 
San  Antonio. 

Also  honored  by  the  SHA 
was  the  Texas  Archeological 
Society,  one  of  the  nation's 
oldest  and  largest  state  orga- 
nizations. It  has  been  respon- 
sible for  major  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  Texas 
history  over  decades  of  field- 
work  and  publications.  The 
society  has  been  sponsoring 
field  schools  since  1962,  and 
has  been  publishing  its  well- 
known  Bulletin,  accompanied 
by  Texas  Archeology,  for  over 
40  years. 

.  .  .   ANOTHER  SEEDS 

POSSIBILITIES  ELSEWHERE 

he  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  has 
awarded  $12,500  grants 
to  the  Montana  Histor- 
ical Society  and  the 
Anthropology  Depart- 
ment of  Hamline  University 
in  Minnesota  to  coordinate 
archeology  education  pro- 
grams at  the  state  level. 

The  1997  grants  are  part  of 
a  multi  year  project  devel- 


oped by  SAA's  public  educa- 
tion committee  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  National  Park  Service 
archeology  and  ethnography 
program.  These  grants  are 
part  of  an  effort  to  extend 
SAA's  network  of  volunteer 
archeology  education  coor- 
dinators. These  volunteers 
work  in  43  states  and  Cana- 
da, putting  teachers  and 
other  interested  members  of 
the  public  in  touch  with 
sources  of  information  about 
archeology.  A  list  of  the  vol- 
unteer archeology  education 
coordinators  can  be  found 
on  SAA's  Web  site  at 
http://www.saa.org. 

Mark  F.  Baumler,  Mon- 
tana's state  archeologist,  and 
Marcella  Walter,  Montana 
Historical  Society  education 
officer,  will  coordinate  the 
Montana  Ancient  Teachings 
Education  Project.  In  Min- 
nesota, Phyllis  M.  Messen- 
ger, archeology  education 
network  coordinator,  and 
James  E.  Myster,  archeology 
week  coordinator,  will  work 
to  expand  the  efforts  of  vol- 
unteers and  public  institu- 
tions helping  educators 
incorporate  archeology  in 
their  teaching. 

The  programs  in  Montana 
and  Minnesota  will  prepare 
educational  materials,  train 
archeologists  and  educators, 
and  develop  on-line  databas- 
es of  education  resources  for 
teachers. 

For  more  information,  con- 
|  tact  Dorothy  Schlotthauer 
Krass,  Society  for  American 
Archaeology,  900  Second 
Street  NW,  #12,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20002-3557,  (202) 
789-8200,  fax  789-0284,  e- 
mail  public_edu@saa.org. 
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Uirginia  Sends 
Message  to 

Ciuil  UldT  Buffs 

TWO  PLEAD  GUILTY  TO 
DREDGING  ARTIFACTS 
FROM  CREEK 

nee  again,  the  relic 
hunters  were  at  it, 
searching  for  Civil 
War  artifacts  at  a 
place  that  apparently 
had  paid  off  before. 
As  they  moved  down  Her- 
ring Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Virginia's  James  River,  they 
sucked  up  dirt  and  debris 
with  a  vacuum  and  deposit- 
ed it  in  a  sifting  screen. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  a 
game  warden  was  watching, 
which  led  first  to  a  search  of 
their  homes  and  ultimately 
to  a  guilty  plea  in  court. 


The  home  of  Houston 
Crayton  yielded  little,  but 
when  authorities  searched 
the  residence  of  his  partner, 
Ernest  Walker,  thousands  of 
Civil  War  artifacts  were 
found.  Herring  Creek  saw 
activity  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar Campaign  of  1862,  and 
the  looters  may  have  stum- 
bled upon  supplies  that  were 
intended  for  the  Union 
army. 

Game  warden  Alan  Wolf, 
the  case  investigator,  learned 
that  Crayton  and  Walker 
had  previously  sought  arti- 
facts in  Herring  Creek.  A 
conservator  and  an  archeol- 
ogist  from  the  Department 
of  Historic  Resources  went 
along  on  the  searches  to 


These  Civil 
War  artifacts  were  among  the 
items  illegally  dredged  up  from 
the  bottom  of  a  Virginia  creek. 
Thousands  of  troops  passed 
through  the  area  in  1862. 
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help  identify  evidence.  As 
officers  confiscated  an 
accoutrement  plate,  Walker 
told  them  it  was  only  a 
reproduction.  Later  analysis 
proved  that  it  was  authentic, 
and  could  fetch  about 
$2,000  on  the  illicit  artifact 
market.  In  all,  the  stash  of 
artifacts  was  figured  to  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  qualifies  as  grand  lar- 
ceny, a  felony  under  Code  of 
Virginia  §18.2-95. 

On  December  4,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  to  a 
misdemeanor  charge  of 
"unlawful  removal,  destruc- 
tion, or  disturbance  of 
underwater  historic  property 
from  the  state -owned  creek 
bottom,"  Code  of  Virginia 
§10.1-2214.  By  pleading, 
they  avoided  the  grand  lar- 
ceny charge  and  additional 
charges  of  removing  signs 
marked  "No  Trespassing" 
and  "No  Relic  Hunting" 
from  private  property.  The 
case  was  prosecuted  by 
Commonwealth's  Attorney 
B.  Randolph  Boyd. 

Charles  City  County  Court 
Judge  J.  R.  Zepkin  sentenced 
Walker  to  a  suspended  90- 
day  jail  term,  assessed  a 
$2,000  fine,  and  ordered  for- 
feiture of  the  looted  arti- 
facts. Clayton  received  a  fine 
of  $750  and  forfeiture.  Both 
defendants  paid  court  costs 
as  well. 

Lieutenant  Ken  Conger  of 
the  game  and  inland  fish- 
eries department,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  investiga- 
tion, praised  the  archeologi- 
cal  resource  protection 
courses  given  jointly  by  the 
Virginia  department  of  crim- 
inal justice  services  and 
DHR.  The  investigative 
methods  taught  by  Robert 
Hicks  of  the  DCJS  in  what 


are  called  the  "time  crime" 
classes  were  modelled  after 
the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center's 
Archeological  Resource  Pro- 
tection Act  courses.  Thanks 
to  Hicks'  courses,  the  war- 
den recognized  that  what 
Walker  and  Crayton  were 
doing  was  illegal.  Says  Hicks, 
"It's  good  to  dust  these 
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Jar  full  oi  Civil 
War  mini  balls  found  in  looter's 
living  room. 

statutes  off  once  in  a  while, 
because  many  law  officers 
don't  know  they  exist."  The 
state  plans  to  get  more 
aggressive  in  enforcing  its 
archeological  laws.  In  the 
meantime,  preservationists 
can  take  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  the  Herring  Creek 
case  is  known  in  the  relic- 
hunting  community.  It  was 
the  talk  of  a  recent  Civil 


War  artifact  show  in  nearby 
Mechanicsville. 

Hunting  Guide 
Indicted  for 
Graue  Looting 

INVESTIGATION 
UNCOVERS  EXTENSIVE 
VIOLATIONS  ON 
REMOTE  ISLAND 

ational  Park  Service 
investigators  and 
rangers,  accompanied 
by  Santa  Barbara 
County  sheriff's 
deputies,  executed 


Arrested  were  Brian 
Krantz,  33,  Rick  Berg,  35, 
and  Dave  Mills,  34,  all  of 
Island  Adventures.  Over 
1,000  artifacts  and  Native 
American  human  remains 
were  seized,  along  with  other 
evidence.  The  investigation 
began  in  January  1995, 
when  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Chumash  tribe,  which 
was  indigenous  to  the 
islands,  notified  NPS  offi- 
cials that  they  suspected 
graves  were  being  disturbed. 
Former  employees  of  Island 
Adventures  corroborated 
the  claims. 

Posing  as  wealthy  hunters, 
a  pair  of  Park  Service  agents 
made  three  trips  to  Santa 
Cruz,  hunting  and  spending 


search  warrants  on  Santa 
Cruz  Island  on  January  14, 
the  culmination  of  a  two- 
year  undercover  investiga- 
tion into  grave -robbing  and 
other  archeological  viola- 
tions at  California's  Channel 
Islands  National  Park.  Twen- 
ty officers  arrived  via  heli- 
copter and  secured  a  pair  of 
hunting  camps  operated  by  a 
company  called  Island 
Adventures  under  a  conces- 
sionaire agreement  with 
NPS. 


A  search  oi 
the  Channel  Islands  hunting 
ranch  produced  human 
remains  and  a  large  collection 
oi  Chumash  artifacts  like  the 
prehistoric  bowls  shown  above. 

time  with  Krantz,  Berg,  and 
Mills.  During  one  of  their 
visits,  Krantz  took  the 
agents  to  a  grave  where  he 
unearthed  human  remains 
and  offered  them  as  sou- 
venirs. In  an  affidavit,  one  of 
the  agents  stated  that  the 
remains  appeared  to  include 
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a  jaw  with  teeth,  portions  of 
a  skull,  and  a  long  bone, 
possibly  from  an  arm  or 
lower  leg.  The  incident  was 
secretly  taped.  Giving  them 
the  souvenirs,  Krantz 
warned  the  agents  that  what 
they  were  doing  was  against 
the  law,  and  advised  them  to 
be  quiet  about  it.  The  impli- 
cation, according  to  one, 
was,  "now  you're  just  as 
guilty  as  I  am." 

In  their  other  trips  to  the 
island,  the  agents  were 
shown  a  semi  trailer  con- 
taining artifacts  and  some 
human  remains.  Artifacts 
were  also  stored  in  display 
cases,  and  there  were  plastic 
five -gallon  buckets  and  milk 
crates  loaded  with  stone 
tools,  projectile  points,  and 
lithic  materials.  The  inven- 
tory is  known  to  have 
changed  from  visit  to  visit, 
indicating  trafficking  was 
taking  place.  A  witness 
claimed  to  have  been  shown 
"multiple  bodies"  in  the 
trailer  in  the  early  '90s. 
When  an  archeologist  visit- 
ed in  1994,  however,  the 
trailer  was  empty.  When  the 
search  warrant  was  execut- 
ed, it  again  contained 
human  remains. 

The  agents  also  had  the 
chance  to  visit  the  Ojai, 
California,  home  of  Jaret 
Owens,  who  owns  Island 
Adventures.  In  his  living 
room,  they  saw  a  stuffed 
grizzly  bear,  moose  antlers, 
various  stuffed  birds,  and  a 
mountain  lion  skin.  There 
was  also  what  one  agent 
described  as  "two  beautiful 
stone  bowls,  just  beautiful 
little  works  of  art."  Owens 
allegedly  claimed  they  had 
come  from  the  island. 

After  a  week  of  delibera- 
tion a  grand  jury  indicted 


Brian  Krantz  on  one  felony 
count  of  violating  California 
Public  Resources  Code  § 
5077.99,  which  makes  it  ille- 
gal to  possess  or  obtain 
Native  American  human 
remains  or  art  from  a  grave 
after  November  1988.  The 
investigation  was  coordinat- 
ed with  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office,  but  due  to  jurisdic- 
tion issues,  prosecution  has 
been  deferred  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara County.  Until  February 
10,  Santa  Cruz  Island  was 
jointly  owned  by  the  Park 
Service  and  Francis  Gherini 
of  Oxnard,  California.  This 
is  one  reason  authorities 
chose  to  pursue  the  case 
through  state  courts.  Under 
California  law,  no  monetary 
or  land-ownership  issues  are 
considered  in  cases  where 
Native  American  human 
remains  are  concerned. 

Krantz  has  also  been 
indicted  for  five  misde- 
meanors: two  counts  of  vio- 
lating the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  two  counts  of 
guiding  hunts  without  a 
license,  and  one  count  of 
damage  to  an  archeological 
site.  He  has  pled  not  guilty 
to  all  charges  against  him, 
though  more  are  likely.  His 
trial  is  pending.  Mills  and 
Berg  are  charged  with  guid- 
ing hunting  tours  and  serv- 
ing food  without  a  license. 
All  three  are  free  on  bail.  In 
the  meantime,  Krantz  has 
returned  to  the  island. 

The  search  warrant  execu- 
tions on  Santa  Cruz  Island 
proved  to  be  a  controversial 
event,  drawing  considerable 
attention  from  the  local 
press.  Editorials  alleged 
"overkill"  and  there  were 
allusions  to  Waco  and  Ruby 
Ridge.  Park  Service  officials 
point  out  that  some  of  the 


hunting  guides  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  rangers. 
Between  guides  and 
hunters,  there  were  some  50 
armed  people  on  the  island. 
According  to  one  of  the 
agents  who  posed  as  a 
hunter,  Dave  Mills  stated 
"this  rifle  is  for  killing 
rangers."  The  agent  also 
told  Common  Ground  that 
guides  had  actively  stoked 
hostility  toward  the  Park 
Service,  and  that  among  the 
otherwise  law-abiding 
hunters  who  visited  the 
island,  there  were  a  handful 
of  "anti-government  types," 
whose  reaction  to  a  raid 
couldn't  be  predicted.  The 
two  ranches  were  three 
miles  apart,  sources  said, 
which  called  for  two  ten- 
man  teams,  and  Santa  Cruz 
Island  is  20  miles  off  the 
California  coast,  making 
travel  by  helicopter  the 
obvious  choice. 

A  search  warrant  for  Jaret 
Owens'  home  was  executed, 
and  though  the  items  seen 
there  earlier  had  disap- 
peared, agents  did  find  a 
very  large  safe.  Opened  by  a 
locksmith,  it  contained 
scores  of  Anasazi  pot  sherds, 
projectile  points,  and  a 
human  tooth  believed  to 
have  come  from  a  Native 
American.  Owens  is  under 
investigation. 

The  Chumash  are  adamant 
about  seeing  the  cases  prose- 
cuted. They  have  allowed 
the  exhumation  of  remains 
at  Santa  Cruz  so  that 
ancient  DNA  can  be  exam- 
ined. It  will  be  matched 
against  the  bones  Krantz 
handed  out  as  souvenirs  to 
prove  that  they  came  from  a 
Chumash  grave.  It  could  be 
the  first  time  ancient  DNA 
is  used  in  a  U.S.  criminal 


case.  Phillip  Walker  of  the 
University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NAGPRA  review 
committee  is  doing  forensic 
anthropology  on  the  case. 
Kevin  Miller  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara is  conducting  the  DNA 
analysis. 

Ontario  Wins 
First  Hound  in 
Caso  of  Lake 
Erie  Wreck 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
LUXURY  STEAMER  OUT 
OF  SALVOR'S  GRASP 

H  legal  contest  between 
the  Canadian 
province  of  Ontario 
and  the  American 
salvage  company  Mar 
Dive  has,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  been  decided 
by  a  provincial  court.  On 
December  20,  1996,  a  judge 
decided  in  Ontario's  favor, 
finding  that  the  SS  Atlantic, 
a  luxurious  paddle-wheel 
steamer  that  sunk  in  Lake 
Erie  in  1852,  is  legally  crown 
property. 

The  court  ruled  that  since 
the  ship  is  embedded  in  the 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  it  is  considered  part  of 
Ontario's  bottom  lands, 
which  were  made  provincial 
property  at  the  time  of  Cana- 
dian confederation  in  1867. 
The  court  also  ruled  that  the 
Atlantic  is  abandoned. 
Records  show  that  though 
some  salvors  made  claims  on 
the  ship  in  the  years  after  its 
sinking,  they  later  aban- 
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The 
luxury  steamer  Atlantic 
collides  with  the  Ogdensburg, 
August  20, 1852. 

doned  them.  Mar  Dive  has 
appealed  the  ruling. 

Described  as  a  "floating 
palace,"  the  267-foot 
Atlantic  was  favored  by 
wealthy  travelers.  It  was  also 
the  fastest  ship  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury, which  made  it  popular 
among  freight- shipping  mer- 
chants. The  Atlantic  had 
three  decks  and  85  first-class 
state  rooms  decorated  with 
gold  gilding,  tapestries,  and 
carved  rosewood  furnishings. 
The  prospect  of  retrieving 
such  artifacts  no  doubt  was  a 
strong  attraction  for  Mar 
Dive,  which  had  intended  to 
raise  a  portion  of  the  hull 


and  upper  sections. 

On  August  20,  1852,  the 
Atlantic  collided  with  the 
wooden  steamer  Ogdensburg 
and  sank  in  15  minutes. 
One  hundred-fifty  of  its  380 
passengers  perished.  The 
wreck  was  discovered  in 
1984  under  170  feet  of 
water.  In  1993,  a  video  was 
produced  telling  the  story  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  legal 
battle  for  control  of  its 
remains.  The  film  features 
underwater  footage  of  the 
wreck  and  the  thousands  of 
artifacts  that  remain  aboard. 
All  proceeds  from  the  video 
go  to  the  SS  Atlantic  preser- 
vation project.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  SS 
Atlantic  Preservation  Pro- 
ject, RO.  Box  1198,  Port 
Dover,  Ontario,  Canada, 
NOA  1N0. 


HHGPIil) 
Charges  Net 
Guilty  Plea 

MAN  SOLD  RELIGIOUS 
ITEMS  TO  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

On  January  13,  a  New 
Mexico  man  pled 
guilty  in  federal  dis- 
trict court  to  one 
count  of  trafficking 
in  Native  American 
cultural  items  (18  U.S.C. 
1170[b]).  David  George 
Kramer,  49,  of  Santa  Fe,  was 
charged  with  selling  sacred 
objects  (which  are  also 
objects  of  cultural  patrimo- 
ny) to  an  Albuquerque 
antiques  dealer  in  Septem- 
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ber  1993.  They  were  taken 
from  Jemez  Pueblo. 

As  part  of  a  plea  agree- 
ment, the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  dropped  two  addi- 
tional trafficking  counts,  as 
well  as  two  counts  of  violat- 
ing the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  that  Kramer 
faced  for  having  the  feathers 
of  protected  species  in  his 
possession.  The  case  was 
investigated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney Mary  L.  Higgins  was  the 
prosecutor. 

The  prayer  stick  bundles, 
head  dress,  and  sun  disk, 
which  are  communal  proper- 
ty, will  be  returned  to  Jemez 
Pueblo.  The  feathers  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 
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this  issue  of  Common  Ground  we  celebrate  the  triumphs  and  accomplishments  of  national 

archeological  programs — that  is,  work  conducted  because  of  national  laws  and  policies.  In 

recent  decades,  these  programs  have  revitalized  the  discipline,  changing  our  understanding 

of  human  achievement  over  a  wide  span  of  time.  These  programs  reflect  strong  support  by 

governments  as  well  as  citizens,  who  are  increasingly  interested  in  explorations  of  the  past. 

"Celebrating  National  Accomplishments  in  Archeology"  is  also  the  theme  of  this  spring's 

62nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Although  the  articles  that  follow  highlight  results  of  programs  in  the  United  States,  similar  efforts 

are  underway  in  many  countries.  This  issue,  like  the  meeting,  celebrates  our  successes  in  preserving  the  archeolog- 

ical  record  around  the  world. 


DAVID      G.      ANDERSON 


RIGHT:  BETATAKIN,  NAVAJO  FOR  "LEDGE  HOUSE,"  NAVAJO 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  ARIZONA. 
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federal 

government  of 

the  United  States, 

responding  to  the  will 

of  its  citizens,  has  enacted 


W\ 


a  number  of  laws  over  the  past 

hundred  years  to  preserve  and 

protect  archeological  remains.  Historic 

preservation  is  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
oldest  environmental  legislation  in  our  country,  dating  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Over  time,  an  entire  body  of  legislation  has 
evolved,  with  measures  passed  by  wide  margins  if  not  unanimous  tallies 
almost  every  time  they  have  come  up  for  vote. 

Furthermore,  support  for  archeology  comes  from  state  and  local  governments 
as  well.  While  many  of  us  realize  that  archeologists  work  for  federal  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Park  Service  or  U.S.  Forest  Service,  there  are  also  major  state  and  local 
programs  across  the  country.  Some  of  the  best  known  are  the  Arkansas  Archeological  Sur- 
vey and  the  South  Carolina  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology,  and  the  community 
programs  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  St.  Mary's  City,  Maryland.  The  strength  of  these  programs 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  strong  support  historic  preservation  enjoys  on  the  national  level. 
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his  commitment  can 
be  divided  into  four 
major  periods,  each 
unique  but  also  tied 
to  and  built  upon 
what  came  before. 
These  periods,  iden- 
tified by  the  major 
institutions  or  pro- 
grams under  which  archeology  was  con- 
ducted, include  the  National  Museum  Era, 
the  New  Deal  Era,  the  River  Basin  Era, 
and  the  CRM  Era,  associated  with,  rough- 
ly, the  1880s  to  early  1930s,  the  early  1930s 
to  early  1940s,  the  late  1940s  to  1960s,  and 
the  1970s  to  the  present.  Funding  has  var- 
ied and  with  it  the  numbers  of  staff  and 
projects,  and  while  earlier  periods  were 
characterized  by  often  immense  amounts 
of  work,  they  have  been  far  overshadowed 
by  the  activity  within  the  past  30  years. 

THE  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  ERA 

Strong  federal  support  dates  at  least 
as  far  back  as  1881,  when  Congress 
charged  the  Smithsonian's  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  with  conducting  "continuing 
investigations  relating  to  moundbuilders, 
and  prehistoric  mounds"  and  the  sum  of 
$5,000  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  Over 
the  next  decade  the  Mound  Division, 
under  the  direction  of  Cyrus  Thomas, 
examined  over  2,000  earthworks  across  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  Much  of  this 
was  done  over  a  four-year  period  (1882- 
1886)  by  a  small  group  of  field  directors, 
who  made  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  East 
finding,  mapping,  and  testing  mound  sites 
with  crews  of  local  laborers  (for  more  on 
how  this  came  about,  see  the  suggested 
readings  at  the  end  of  this  article). 

The  work  of  the  Mound  Division  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  beginnings  of 
modern  archeology  in  the  United  States. 
While  the  Smithsonian's  National  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History,  which  housed  the 
bureau,  had  been  interested  in  archeolog- 
ical  remains  since  its  inception — its  first 
publication  was  Squier  and  Davis's  land- 
mark Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  in  1848 — it  was  not  until  the  1880s 
that  archeological  fieldwork  and  analysis 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  museum's 
research  program  (a  tradition  that  contin- 
ues to  this  day).  For  many  years  thereafter 
archeologists  at  the  museum  were  a  major 
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force  shaping  the  way  archeology  was 
done  in  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  the  Mound  Division's 
work  appeared  in  1894,  in  one  of  the 
finest  publications  ever  produced  by 
American  archeology,  Report  on  the  Mound 
Explorations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
authored  by  Cyrus  Thomas.  The  work  laid 
down  a  strong  intellectual  foundation; 
explorations  followed  a  well  conceived 
research  design  directed  to  ascertaining 
whether  the  mounds  were  "built  by  the 
Indians"  (a  major  debate  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury), and  to  questions  concerning  geo- 
graphic variations  in  mound  construction 
and  in  the  artifacts  found  within  them.  A 
careful  program  for  collecting  field  data 
was  proposed,  with  great  care  taken  to 
curate  what  was  found  for  future  genera- 
tions of  scholars.  While  all  of  these  prac- 
tices were  common  in  subsequent  periods, 
and  were  even  followed  at  the  time  by  a 
few  scholars  associated  with  private  insti- 
tutions, the  Mound  Division's  exploration 
program  marked  the  first  time  such  work 
occurred  on  a  large  scale  and  under  feder- 
al sponsorship. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (renamed  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  or  BAE,  in 
1894)  continued  to  play  a  major  role  in 
American  archeology  well  into  the  present 
century.  While  the  mound  exploration 
program  was  its  largest  and  perhaps  great- 
est archeological  triumph,  the  BAE  con- 
tinued to  sponsor  archeological  research 
across  the  country,  albeit  at  a  much 
reduced  scale  compared  to  its  1880s  hey- 
day. Its  staff  and  others  at  the  Smithsonian 
played  a  major  role  in,  among  other  things, 
debates  and  research  about  the  antiquity 
of  humans  in  the  New  World,  and  in  con- 
ducting innovative  research  with  prehis- 
toric ceramics  and  stone  tools.  When  the 
Great  Depression  led  to  a  massive  new  fed- 
eral commitment  to  archeology,  BAE  staff 
helped  shape  the  program,  and  they  were 
there  as  well  in  the  post-war  recovery  era. 

THE  NEW  DEAL 

The  Great  Depression,  an  unparal- 
leled disaster  for  the  country, 
proved  to  be  a  boon  for  archeolo- 
gy, as  the  federal  government  put  thou- 
sands of  people  to  work  on  excavation  and 
analysis  projects  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  object  of  the  New  Deal  was  to 
provide  relief  through  employment,  field 
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and  laboratory  crews  were  often  massive, 
reaching  a  scale  never  before  seen  in  Amer- 
ican archeology,  and  only  rarely  equaled  in 
the  years  since.  Large-scale,  sustained  gov- 
ernment support  continued  for  almost  a 
decade  under  a  host  of  programs  and  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration, Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Civil 
Works  Administration,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  (for  details  see  the  excel- 
lent book  by  Edwin  Lyon,  A  Neiv  Deal  for 
Southeastern  Archaeology,  in  the  suggested 
reading  list).  The  New  Deal  archeological 
program  ended,  in  fact,  only  when  the 
country's  energies  were  refocused  by  the 
onset  of  World  War  II. 

Because  the  crews  employed  large  num- 
bers of  laborers,  wide  areas  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  artifacts  were  examined.  At  some 
sites,  entire  mounds  and  acres  of  villages 
were  excavated,  with  descriptions  of  exca- 
vation trenches  hundreds  of  feet  long  and 
artifact  assemblages  measured  by  the  ton. 
For  the  first  time,  feature  assemblages 
rather  than  artifacts  received  appreciable 
attention,  as  house  and  community  plans 
and  successive  mound  stages  were  exam- 
ined in  detail.  Of  critical  importance  to 
the  success  of  this  program  was  the  skill 
and  dedication  of  the  individual  archeolo- 
gists at  the  sites  and  in  the  labs.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, many  of  the  most  prominent 
American  archeologists  of  the  next  half 
century  got  their  start  on  WPA  projects. 

One  legacy  of  the  New  Deal  was  thus  a 
whole  generation  of  archeologists  who  had 
learned  to  manage  large  field  and  analysis 
projects,  and  who  were  able  to  carry  this 
knowledge  with  them  to  new  areas  and 
endeavors,  and  train  students  capable  of 
doing  the  same.  The  era  also  witnessed 
the  birth  of  several  major  regional  confer- 
ences, as  well  as  archeological  programs  in 
many  colleges,  universities,  and  museums 
(where  many  of  the  massive  collections 
from  the  program  were  placed).  The 
analysis,  reporting,  and  interpretation  of 
New  Deal  assemblages  occupied  the  tal- 
ents of  archeologists  for  a  full  generation 
and  more  after  the  program  ended.  Classic 
syntheses  of  prehistory  that  appeared  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s,  by  authors  such  as 
James  A.  Ford,  James  B.  Griffin,  and  Gor- 
don R.  Willey,  owed  much  of  their  inspira- 
tion and  factual  base  to  New  Deal  pro- 
jects. In  a  very  real  sense,  it  took  archeol- 
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TRONG  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  i  88 1 , 
WHEN  CONGRESS  CHARGED  THE  SMITHSONIAN'S  BUREAU  OF 
ETHNOLOGY  WITH  CONDUCTING  "CONTINUING  INVESTIGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  MOUNDBUILDERS,  AND  PREHISTORIC  MOUNDS" 

and  the  sum  of  $5,000  WAS  SET  ASIDE  for  the  purpose. 


BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY 

ogists  a  generation  to  absorb  the  implica- 
tions of  what  they  had  gathered  in  the 
New  Deal,  and  even  today,  60  years  and 
more  after  the  program  ceased,  major 
reports  of  investigations  using  materials 
gathered  at  that  time  continue  to  appear. 

THE  RIVER 
BASIN  PERIOD 

The  years  after  World  War  II  saw 
a  development  boom  in  the 
United  States,  including  the 
construction  of  large  dams  and  lakes  on 
many  of  the  nation's  waterways.  Thanks  to 
concerns  raised  by  the  archeological  com- 
munity,   and   with   support    provided   by 


Congress,  the  River  Basin  Survey  program 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Archaeology 
was  created  in  1945.  For  the  next  20  years 
River  Basin  archeologists  conducted  sur- 
veys and  excavations  in  a  number  of  parts 
of  the  country.  Although  funding  was  far 
greater  both  before  and  after  this  time, 
much  excellent  work  was  done,  as  the  best 
archeologists  and  practices  of  the  previous 
era  were  put  to  the  task.  As  a  coordinated 
national  program,  the  River  Basin  Survey 
was  able  to  achieve  a  degree  ai  efficiency 
and  uniformly  high  standards  not  possible 
during  the  New  Deal,  when  work  was  con- 
ducted under  a  number  of  different  pro- 
grams and  often  competing  bureaucracies 


Above:  An  1880s  drawing  of  Mound  No.  6, 
Troyville  Mounds,  Catahoula  Parish,  Louisiana; 
Background:  Artist's  reconstruction  of  "The 
Falcon  Warrior,"  a  copper  figure  found  in 
fragments  at  Etowah  Mounds,  Georgia. 


(Philip  Minthorn's  article  illustrates  some 
of  the  work  conducted  during  the  [liver 
Basin  era,  and  specifically  its  impact  on 
native  peoples). 

The  period  from  the  1940s  through  the 
1960s  also  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  a 
ground  swell — both  within  the  profession 
and  the  public  at  large — for  legislation  to 
preserve  archeological  and  historical 
remains,  and  justify  federal  funding  of 
excavations.  This  activity  culminated  in  a 
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series  of  laws,  such  as  the  National  His- 
toric Preservation  Act  of  1966  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  that  led  directly  to  the  national 
archeology  program  in  existence  today.  It 
was  also  during  this  time  that  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  began  to  fund 
archeological  projects  at  a  modest  level. 


tutions,  and  within  government  agencies 
employing  archeologists. 

THE  MODERN  ERA 

While  much  was  learned  as  a 
result  of  the  federal  commit- 
ment during  earlier  periods,  it 
pales  in  comparison  to  what  has  happened 


number  of  recorded  sites  has  increased 
between  20  and  100  fold  in  many  states.  In 
the  Southeast  alone  the  number  of  record- 
ed sites  has  gone  from  under  10,000  in 
1970  to  over  200,000  today,  with  almost  all 
of  the  increase  the  result  of  CRM  activity. 
Thousands  of  these  sites  have  been  subject 
to  intensive  testing  while  hundreds  have 
been  subject  to 
large  scale  data 
recovery  excava- 
tions. This  vast 
database  is  now 
telling  us  where 
and  how  people 
lived  in  the  past 
with  increasingly 
detailed  resolu- 
tion. 
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DEAL 
SIZE,  THE  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  DATA  FAR  EXCEE 
THAT  COLLECTED  IN  EARLIER  TIMES* 


Above:  1930s  excavation  at  Ocmulgee  National 
Monument,  Georgia;  Right:  Artifact  distribution 
at  site  threatened  by  dam  construction. 


Most  of  this  funding  went  to  individual 
researchers  or  institutions,  for  work  both 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  around  the 
world.  To  this  day  NSF  serves  as  a  major  if 
not  the  primary  source  of  funding  for 
archeological  fieldwork,  outside  of  that 
available  because  of  historic  preservation 
and  other  environmental  legislation.  For 
the  first  time,  major  field  projects  were 
possible  by  more  than  those  few  scholars 
lucky  enough  to  be  affiliated  with  well- 
endowed  museums  or  philanthropic  insti- 
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over  the  past  30  years.  The  CRM  era — so 
named  because  of  the  impact  cultural 
resource  management  legislation  has  had 
on  the  field — marks  the  longest  period  of 
sustained  high  level  federal  support  in  our 
nation's  history.  The  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  has  now  been  in  place  for 
three  decades,  and  it  and  subsequent  com- 
plementary legislation  have  resulted  in  an 
unprecedented  expansion  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  mid-1960s,  because  federal 
agencies  have  been  required  to  locate, 
evaluate,  and  preserve  significant  archeo- 
logical sites  on  their  lands,  and  these 
requirements  hold  for  any  project  where 
federal  monies  or  licensing  is  involved,  the 
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While  modern 
field  crews  only 
rarely  approach 
those  of  the  New 
Deal  era  in  size, 
the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the 
data  far  exceeds 
that  collected  in 
earlier  times,  as  the  articles  here  by  Baker, 
Bense,  and  Joseph  demonstrate.  Sites  of  all 
kinds — historic  and  prehistoric— are  being 
examined,  with  cultural  resources  now 
understood  to  encompass  a  range  of  prop- 
erty types,  including  buildings,  landscapes, 
and  sacred  and  traditional  use  areas.  A 
wide  range  of  technical  specialists  assist 
modern  excavations,  contributing  data 
about  past  environments,  diet,  and  health. 
Unlike  in  earlier  eras,  finished  reports  and 
properly  curated  collections  are  now 
mandatory,  ensuring  that  subsequent  gen- 
erations will  be  able  to  use  the  materials 
gathered  (although  the  volume,  even  by 
earlier  standards,  is  staggering). 


While  modern  excavations  are  less  likely 
to  examine  large  areas  by  hand  as  was  typ- 
ical in  the  New  Deal,  the  use  of  heavy 
equipment  on  threatened  sites  by  imagina- 
tive and  highly  competent  field  supervisors 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery,  mapping,  and 
excavation  of  feature  assemblages  equal  to 
any  produced  during  earlier  periods.  The  I- 
270  highway  project  described  by  Walthall, 
Farnsworth,  and  Emerson  is  a  showpiece 
example  of  this  kind  of  large  scale, 
machine-assisted  data  recovery. 

This  renewed  national  commitment  has 
unquestionably  led  to  a  surge  in  employ- 
ment, something  reflected  in  the  dramatic 
increase  of  archeologists  in  university  and 
government  settings.  For  every  supervisor 
or  teacher,  furthermore,  there  are  10  or 
more  students  and  technicians.  Theresa 


New  Deal,  when  many  reports  were  writ- 
ten and  a  number  of  syntheses  were  pro- 
duced. A  major  difference  this  time,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  national  program  (so  far  at 
least)  shows  little  sign  of  slowing  down, 
with  the  result  that  new  data  are  pouring 
in  all  the  time.  Keeping  up  with  this  mass 
of  information  will  push  the  profession  to 
its  limits  in  the  years  to  come.  We  would- 
n't want  it  any  other  way,  though. 

What  will  be  increasingly  needed  are 
overviews  of  major  field  projects  past  and 
present;  local,  subregional,  and  regional 
syntheses  of  work  already  accomplished 
(and  of  what  it  is  telling  us) ;  and  ideas  for 
improving  the  system.  Archeology  can  also 
contribute  to  understanding  the  effects  of 
environmental  and  climate  change,  and 
we  will  likely  be  exploring  these  topics  with 


as  well  as  the  numbers  of  visitors  drawn  to 
state  and  national  parks  where  archeolog- 
ical  remains  are  found.  Why  is  there  such 
interest?  Simple  human  curiosity  is  part  of 
it,  of  course,  but  much  of  it  comes  about 
because  archeology  helps  us  not  only  to 
better  understand  the  past,  but  to  take 
pride  in  it,  and  in  what  we  as  a  species 
have  accomplished.  For  the  sake  of  the 
resource  we  must  continue  to  do  all  we 
can  to  maintain  this  high  degree  of  public 
and  national  support. 

For  more  information,  contact  David  G.  Ander- 
son, National  Park  Service,  Southeast  Archeo- 
logical  Center,  2035  East  Paid  Dirac  Drive,  Box 
7,]ohnson  Building,  Suite  120,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32310,  (904)  580-3011,  ext.  344,  fax  (904) 
580-2884,  e-mail  David^Anderson&nps.gov. 
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Kintz's  article  illustrates  the  life  of  the 
field  techs  who  do  much  of  the  hands-on 
CRM  work  nowadays.  This  job  category 
didn't  exist  25  years  ago,  but  now  employs 
thousands  of  people  around  the  country, 
mostly  on  a  project  by  project  basis.  Expe- 
rienced techs  are  the  backbone  of  many 
projects,  and  smart  directors  compete  for 
the  best  ones  and  listen  to  their  advice. 

SO  WHAT  DOES  THE 
FUTURE  HOLD? 

j  o  much  fieldwork  and  reporting 
jhas  occurred  in  recent  years  that 
just  keeping  track  of  it  all  is  a 
major  challenge.  Fortunately,  a  great  deal 
of  synthesis  and  interpretation  is  starting 
to  occur,  in  part  because  many  of  the 
archeologists  who  started  their  careers  in 
CRM  during  the  70s  and  '80s  are  reach- 
ing middle  age,  and  spending  more  time 
contemplating  data  they  have  collected 
than  gathering  new  material.  In  this 
regard,  the  current  era  is  beginning  to 
resemble  the  two  decades  following  the 


s 


increasing  vigor  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  need  for  a  sustained  federal  com- 
mitment will  not  go  away;  far  from  it.  Sites 
continue  to  be  destroyed  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  we  are  going  to  need  to  continue 
to  do  salvage  archaeology  on  a  massive 
scale  in  the  years  ahead.  Global  popula- 
tion growth  and  land  development  are 
going  to  place  enormous  demands  on  our 
profession,  and  in  this  regard  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  more  and  more  nations  are 
developing  strong  historic  preservation 
programs.  These  demands  mean,  however, 
that  the  profession  is  going  to  need  people 
who  can  conduct  rescue  archaeology  on  a 
large  scale,  and  who  can  make  the  right 
choices  in  the  field  to  maximize  informa- 
tion recovery.  Our  current  CRM  program, 
fortunately,  is  developing  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple capable  of  handling  these  challenges. 

Archeology  is  strongly  supported  in  our 
country,  something  that  can  also  be  mea- 
sured by  the  interest  and  actions  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  members  of  local  archeologi- 
cal,  historical,  and  genealogical  societies, 
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Excavating  Robbins  Mound  in  Kentucky. 
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es,  national  archeology  started 
in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Back  in  the  Depression 
Era,  government  officials  were 
experimenting  with  many  new 
ideas  to  get  people  working 
and  earning  a  living.  The  feder- 
al government  hired  unem- 
ployed people  to  do  an 
astounding  array  of  projects 
such  as  constructing  roads,  parks,  and  public  buildings,  recording 
oral  histories  of  former  slaves,  and  excavating  archeological  sites. 
One  thing  the  South  had  a  lot  of  was  unemployed  farm  workers 
and  big  Indian  mounds.  A  pilot  excavation  at  Louisiana's 
Marksville  mound  center  was  so  successful  that  there  was  an 
explosion  of  archeology  in  the  Southeast.  This  literally  forged  a 
new  generation  of  archeologists,  who  were  able  to  excavate  and 
study  the  contents  of  hundreds  of  prehistoric  mounds  and  vil- 
lages. They  learned 
enormously  from 
this  work  and  the 
supervising  archeol- 
ogists became  the 
discipline's    leaders 

f^»«V  l<   in    the    post-World 

_^   ^e2  ^  s    War  II  era,  founding 

^(jf^^  .  >*4J<ft  '--    departments  in  uni- 

-"•rf*  -V  ^     •  n   versities  and  muse- 

ums and  teaching 
baby  boomers  like 
me  and  the  other 
authors  in  this  issue. 
We,  in  turn,  became  part  of  the  next  wave  of  national  archeology. 
Fresh  out  of  graduate  school  in  the  early  1970s,  eager  archeol- 
ogists in  the  Southeast  such  as  myself  found  that  while  we  were 
in  school,  Congress  had  passed  a  series  of  laws  requiring  that 
archeology  be  done  before  any  federal  construction  project  or  pri- 
vate project  requiring  a  federal  permit.  Each  state  had  to  hire 
archeologists;  federal  money  was  given  for  surveys.  These 
changes  caused  a  second  explosion  of  archeology:  cultural 
resource  management.  One  of  the  most  important  things  about 
this  next  wave  was  that  any  site  over  50  years  old  had  to  be 
included.  Almost  all  of  us  had  been  doing  prehistoric  Indian 
archeology,  the  older  the  better.  It  was  a  shock  to  have  to  deal 
with  sites  from  the  17th  to  20th  century.  What's  more,  there  were 
requirements  to  generate  not  only  scientific  reports,  but  products 
for  the  general  public,  who  was  paying  the  bills. 

In  the  South,  this  new  national  archeology  had  a  "triple  wham- 
my"  effect:  more  work  than  we  had  ever  seen,  a  landscape  covered 
with  post-Columbus  sites,  and  a  public  that  had  almost  no  con- 
ception of  archeology.  Over  the  last  three  decades,  archeologists 
and  the  public  in  the  Southeast  have  had  to  deal  with  the  new 
laws  and  regulations  that  bring  us  together  in  totally  unexpected 
In  the  rest  of  this  article,  I  will  point  out  some  highlights  of 
what  we  have  done  and  learned  in  the  Southeast  during  this  era. 
First,  there  was  the  general  effect  of  the  explosion  in  archeolo- 
gy. The  South  is  poorer  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  have  an 


Cataloging  in  laboratory  at 
Georgia's  Ocmulgee  site,  1934. 
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agricultural  economy  with  some  small  industry;  wages  and  the 
tax  base  are  notoriously  low  (Florida  is  the  exception,  with  a  con- 
centration of  relatively  wealthy  retirees  from  the  industrialized 
and  richer  Northeast).  In  the  40  years  between  the  Depression 
and  the  rise  of  cultural  resource  management,  archeology  was 
generally  limited  to  low  budget  projects  done  by  university  pro- 
fessors and  their  students.  Well,  that  seemed  to  change  in  a  flash. 
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In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  all  of  a  sudden  there  were  sev- 
eral huge  federal  construction  projects  along  with  extensive 
urban  renewal  in  the  South,  all  with  archeology  required  as  part 
of  the  program.  Those  of  us  who  ran  these  projects  were  shoved 
into  the  new  era.  The  construction  projects  included  channeliz- 
ing large  rivers  such  as  the  Savannah  and  building  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  dam,  the  Little  Tennessee  River  Tellico  dam,  and  the  Ten- 


New  Deal-era  archeologist  pores  over  artifacts 
collected  prior  to  dam  construction  in  Tennessee. 


nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway;    Atlanta,  with  the  help  oi  fei 
dollars,  built  a  rapid  transit  system  and  cities  such  as  Savannah 
and  Charleston  revived  their  urban  core. 
The  river  projects  were  huge,  especially  the  Tennessee -Tomhig- 
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bee  Waterway,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  swamps  to  be  surveyed 
and  millions  of  dollars  for  archeology.  I  was  in  charge  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  29project,  and  believe  me,  it  was  incredible!  We 
learned  to  use  heavy  earth-moving  equipment  on  fragile  sites, 
manage  multiple  large  excavations  at  the  same  time,  and  handle 
it  all  from  tiny  Southern  towns  hooked  up  to  our  mainframe  com- 
puters by  telephone  lines.  The  accomplishments  of  these  massive 
projects  are  many,  some  because  of  the  scale,  and  others  because 
certain  people  were  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Among 
the  highlights  were  the  serious  computerization  of  information, 
the  deployment  of  methods  developed  in  the  Depression  era,  the 
first-time  involvement  of  the  earth  sciences,  and  the  discovery 
and  excavation  of  deeply  buried  early  sites  (especially  from  the 
Early  and  Middle  Archaic  period,  8,000  A,000  B.C.).  One  of  our 


haps  to  collect  artifacts  or  occasionally  take  the  family  to  a  park 
that  had  a  mound  or  museum,  where  they  saw  elaborate  artifacts 
taken  primarily  from  Indian  graves.  The  insistence  of  the  nation- 
al archeology  program  on  including  all  types  and  sizes  of  sites  from 
all  periods  and  ethnicities — combined  with  the  production  of 
public  products — has  revolutionized  the  public's  perception.  The 
inclusion  of  African-American  slave  sites  and  poor  independent 
farmsteads  has  probably  been  the  single  most  important  factor  in 
communicating  the  reality  of  cultural  diversity  in  the  South.  The 
combination  of  historical  and  archeological  research  of  African 
Americans  in  cities  such  as  Augusta  and  Mobile  has  revealed  for 
the  first  time  the  changes  that  this  group  had  gone  through  both 
before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result,  the  people  of  the  South 
are  much  more  aware  of  the  diverse  roots  of  their  culture.  In  a 
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1 .  Tennessee  -  Tombigbee  Waterway 

2.  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Reservoir 

3.  King's  Bay 

4.  Tellico  Dam  and  Reservoir 

5.  Atlanta,  Ga.  MARTA  Project 
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Above:  Some  national  archeology  projects  in  the 
Southeast  in  the  last  30  years;  Right:  "River  Sec- 
tion" of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Project,  near  the 
Alabama-Mississippi  line  on  the  Tombigbee  River. 

major  discoveries  was  that  the  post-glacial  climate  (at  about 
6,000  B.C.)  had  a  profound  effect  on  Indians  and  their  way  of  life, 
even  in  the  relative  humid  and  rich  Southeast. 

Second,  we  did  not  expect  such  rich  remains  from  the  historic 
period,  especially  the  16th  through  19th  century.  We  knew  in  the 
back  of  our  minds  that  the  Southeast  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
encounters  between  Europeans  and  Native  Americans,  with  the 
oldest  historic  settlements  in  the  country  including  Spanish 
Catholic  missions  and  a  plethora  of  slave  labor  plantations  and  free 
tenant  farms.  But  once  archeologists  were  forced  to  deal  with  any 
site  older  than  50  years,  we  literally  got  our  second  degree  in  his- 
torical archeology.  We  began  to  "see"  this  record  for  the  first  time, 
and  realize  that  historical  documents  could  help  us  a  great  deal. 

The  third  highlight  is  public  archeology.  Prior  to  the  late  1970s, 
most  archeologists  had  little  contact  with  the  general  public. 
Southerners  paid  little  attention  to  archeological  sites  except  per- 


way,  it  has  been  a  kind  of  civil  rights  movement  in  archeology. 
Videos,  brochures,  exhibits,  craft  days,  and  lectures  highlight  the 
contributions  of  all  ethnic  groups  to  the  development  of  the 
southern  way  of  life:  Indians,  Africans,  Europeans.  The  public  is 
being  inundated  with  a  "new"  archeology  that  includes  the  mate- 
rial culture  of  all  people,  not  just  fancy  Indian  artifacts,  big 
mounds,  and  plantation  big  houses.  In  the  last  25  years,  public 
products  from  the  national  archeology  program  have  changed  the 
focus  of  our  museums  from  one  that  supported  the  myth  of  white 
supremacy  and  imperialism  to  one  that  reveals  the  true  blend  of 
cultures  that  is  the  South.  What  a  difference  it  has  made! 

None  of  us  anticipated  the  enormous  change  that  has  happened 
almost  overnight.  Never  did  we  envision  huge  federal  projects,  larg- 
er than  the  Depression  ones.  Never  did  we  think  that  computers 
would  be  so  important.  Never  did  we  think  that  historical  archeol- 
ogy would  be  so  informative  and  rich.  But  most  of  all,  never  did  we 
fathom  that  the  public  would  be  such  an  important  element.  Our 
careers  are  almost  nothing  like  those  of  our  professors,  and  nation- 
al archeology  is  the  reason.  It  is  changing  the  South  in  many  ways 
as  the  fruits  of  our  labors  become  part  of  the  mainstream. 
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■  we  learned  to  use  Heavy  earth-moving 
equipment  on  fragile  sites,  manage 
multiple  large  excavations  at  the  same 
time,  and  handle  it  all  from  tiny  South- 
ern towns  hooked  up  to  our  mainframe 
computers  toy  telephone  lines 
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UGH  THEY  WERE  YET  TO  APPEAR  ON  ROAD 
PS,  THE  HIGHWAYS  COULD  BE  TRACED  THROUGH 
ICES  WHOSE  ARCHEOLOGY  WAS  RICH.  EACH 
OJECT  HELD  UNPRECEDENTED  PO 
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The  discovery  of  this  late 
Woodland  site  was  a  unique 
opportunity  to  study  the  health 
and  mortuary  practices  of  pre- 
historic people.  The  complex  of 
homes,  stone  charnel  houses, 
and  burials  was  found  in 
l-72's  right-of-way. 
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n  1978,  when  an  armada  of  con- 
struction equipment  was  assembled 
for  two  massive  highway  projects  in 
Illinois,  archeologists  working  with 
the  state  department  of  transporta- 
tion were  on  the  verge  of  what  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  James 
Stoltman  called  "without  a  doubt 
the  most  ambitious . . .  undertaking 
to  ever  have  been  conducted  in 
eastern  North  America  since  the 
WPA  era/7  What  was  about  to  take 
place  was  a  landmark  in  highway 
archeology,  the  latest  accomplish- 
ment for  a  state  that,  from  early  on, 
had  been  crafting  an  environment 
in  which  archeology  and  construc- 
tion projects  could  exist  together  to 
the  benefit  of  both. 

The  building  of  Interstates  72  and 
270  would  be  a  chance  to  show  how 
far  a  state  could  advance  its  com- 
mitment to  archeology.  It  was  also 
an  opportunity,  if  all  went  well,  to 
produce  a  showpiece  example  of 
large-scale  excavation  using  mod- 
ern machinery. 

Though  they  were  yet  to  appear 
on  road  maps,  the  highways  could 
be  traced  through  places  whose 
archeology  was  rich.  Each  project 
held  unprecedented  potential  to 
yield  new  information  about  regions 
where  prehistoric  occupation  was 
especially  intensive  and  complex.  It 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  last  opportu- 
nities to  research  region-wide  pat- 
terns of  prehistoric  lifeways  and  cul- 
tural change. 

The  Illinois  Central  Expressway 
(an  extension  of  Interstate  72, 
known  locally  as  FAP408)  would 
run  about  78  miles  from  Jacksonville 
westward  to  Quincy  near  the  Mis- 
souri border.  Its  right-of-way  formed 
an  ideal  study  area  not  only  across 
the  densely  occupied  features  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  River  flood 
plains,  but  also  into  the  archeologi- 
cally  neglected  uplands  beyond.  The 
reconnaissance  away  from  major 
river  valleys  would  carry  the  project 
into  essentially  unknown  archeolog- 
ical  territories. 

1-270  would  form  a  huge  north- 
south  transect  across  the  American 


Bottom.  The  highway  would  move 
through  the  broad,  fertile  floodplain  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  just  across  from  the 
present  day  city  of  St.  Louis,  best  known 
for  the  famous  Cahokia  Mounds,  and 
ascend  the  Wood  River  Terrace  and  the 
uplands  to  the  north.  Much  research  had 
been  done  on  the  large  Mississippian 
mound  centers  like  Cahokia,  but  other 
time  periods  and  areas  outside  these  cen- 
ters had  been  neglected. 

The  years  between  1977  and  1987 
would  be  tumultuous,  exciting,  and 
exhausting.  They  would  also  result  in  the 
latest  and  most  distinguished  achieve- 
ment in  a  long  tradition  of  cooperation 
between  the  state's  department  of  trans- 
portation and  the  professional  archeolog- 
ical  community. 

THE  EARLY  DAYS 

n  Illinois,  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  engineer  and 
archeologist  had  its  beginnings 
in  1956,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act. 
This  legislation  allowed  (but 
did  not  mandate)  the  use  of 
highway  construction  dollars  to 
salvage  archeological  sites 
threatened  by  highway  con- 
struction. Each  state  was  given  the  prerog- 
ative to  implement  this  section  of  the  act. 
Some  did;  many  did  not. 

Two  important  events  occurred  after  the 
passage  of  the  act.  The  state  established 
policy  for  the  preservation  of  cultural  sites 
in  highway  rights-of-way.  Shortly  after- 
wards, archeologists  from  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
and  the  Illinois  State  Museum  formed  a 
professional  organization:  the  Illinois 
Archaeological  Survey.  The  survey  would 
lobby  for  archeological  concerns,  consult 
with  highway  officials,  and  establish  a  site 
file  and  recording  system.  It  also  would 
assign  member  organizations  surveys  and 
excavation  work  on  a  non-competitive, 
regional  basis. 

During  the  first  20  years  of  highway 
archeology,  funds  were  allocated  only  for 
field  investigations.  No  money  was  avail- 
able for  laboratory  processing  or  reports. 
The  funds  allowed  only  partial  survey  of 
proposed  rights-of-way  and  led  to  the 
selection  of  small  numbers  of  the  most 


promising  sites  for  excavation.  Archeolo- 
gists were  then  to  obtain  other  funding, 
theoretically  in  the  form  of  grants,  for 
analysis  and  write-up. 

Illinois'  nascent  highway  archeology  pro- 
gram got  its  first  test  in  1960.  Two  new 
highways,  Interstates  55  and  70,  were 
planned.  In  their  path  was  a  major  portion 
of  the  vast  Cahokia  site,  now  recognized 
as  the  preeminent  Mississippian  (900- 
1300  A.D.)  civic- ceremonial  center  in 
North  America,  and  one  of  its  major  satel- 
lites, the  Mitchell  site  to  the  north. 

The  Cahokia  salvage  program,  which 
lasted  from  1960  to  1964,  resulted  in 
extensive  excavations  of  this  temple  town 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  series  of  large 
"Woodhenges,"  huge  circular  patterns  of 
tall  posts  thought  to  have  had  some  astro- 
nomical or  ceremonial  purpose.  After 
years  of  field  work  came  the  massive  task 
of  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  data. 
Outside  grants  were  obtained  to  aid  in  this 
effort,  most  notably  several  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  ensu- 
ing series  of  reports  tremendously 
advanced  knowledge  of  this  major  prehis- 
toric culture. 

COMING  OF  AGE 

If  the  early  days  of  highway 
archeology  in  Illinois  were 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds 
for  lab  work  and  report  writ- 
ing, 1976  brought  about  a 
major  change.  New  regulations 
were  issued  to  strengthen  the 
National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  mandatory  to 
identify  archeological  and  other  cultural 
sites  when  planning  projects  such  as  high- 
ways. Another  important  change  was  that 
funds  were  now  allocated  for  laboratory 
analysis  and  report  preparation. 

Archeology  in  Illinois  during  this  period 
was  dominated  by  professionals  associated 
with  major  universities  and  museums. 
Research  was  the  byword.  Simply  going 
out  and  surveying  a  proposed  highway 
corridor  was  no  longer  acceptable.  A 
research  design  was  now  required.  The 
importance  of  a  site  was  determined  by  its 
research  potential  and  projects  were 
judged  accordingly.  Each  major  institution 
had  traditional  research  territories  and 
was  assigned  work  in  that  particular  area 
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of  the  state.  This  system  was  organized  so 
that  each  university  would  have  a  corps  of 
trained  archeologists  familiar  with  their 
regions  to  provide  expertise  on  survey  and 
evaluation. 

Now  that  IDOT  funds  were  available  for 
lab  work  and  reports,  the  regional 
approach  could  really  take  shape.  Though 
it  was  embraced  as  a  good  strategy  in  ear- 
lier years,  lack  of  money  hampered  the 
universities'  ability  to  do  effective 
research.  Now,  projects  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  more  efficient  manner,  since 
the  resident  experts  had  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  sites  in  their  regions.  This  sys- 
tem, while  it  had  its  problems,  was 
extremely  successful.  Money  was  not 
wasted  on  repetitious  evaluation  exercises, 
and  was  quickly  allocated  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  significant  sites.  Reports  were  gen- 
erally submitted  in  a  timely  fashion  since 
authors  were  already  experts  in  their 
regions. 

By  1976,  the  number  of  transportation 
related  construction  projects  was  increas- 


With  the  cooperative  stance  between 
the  state's  archeological  community  and 
Illinois  DOT  well-established,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  two  landmark  projects  that 
would  follow. 

LINKING  TWO  RIVERS 

As  the  1-72  construction 
got  underway,  archeo- 
logical crews  took  to 
the  field,  sometimes 
numbering  more  than 
150.  The  project  would 
enjoy  some  vital  assis- 
tance: funds  for  labo- 
ratory analysis  and 
reports. 
For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Center 
for  American  Archeology  in  Kampsville, 
Illinois,  had  conducted  field  work  in  the 
region.  This  produced  important  data  for 
some  prehistoric  time  periods,  but  others 
remained  essentially  unknown.  As  investi- 
gators preceded  the  highway  construction 
into  new  areas — dissected  uplands,  tribu- 


were  extremely  nomadic  "cream  skim- 
mers," taking  the  best  of  what  was  avail- 
able. Later  groups  established  larger,  more 
stable  camps  in  a  more  restricted  set  of 
environments.  These  upland  sites  appear 
especially  concentrated  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  valleys  or  at 
the  margins  of  tributary  streams.  Surpris- 
ingly, a  Paleoindian  site  was  discovered  in 
the  Illinois  River  floodplain,  the  first  such 
site  known.  Floodplains  were  thought  to 
be  uninhabitable  during  Paleo  times. 
Since  even  isolated  Paleoindian  and  early 
Archaic  tools  are  rare  in  this  area,  discov- 
ery of  an  actual  campsite  is  of  the  first 
importance. 

Another  significant,  very  early  site  dis- 
covered along  the  right-of-way  had  never 
been  disturbed  by  the  plow.  The  Campbell 
Hollow  site  was  found  under  about  two 
meters  of  sediments  at  the  mouth  of  an 
Illinois  River  tributary.  It  consisted  of  two 
cultural  horizons  dated  to  the  early 
Archaic  (6,400  B.C.)  and  the  early-middle 
Archaic  (5,720  to  5,610  B.C.).  This  was 


URPRISINGLY,  A  PALEOINDIAN  SITE  WAS  DISCOVERED  IN  THE 
ILLINOIS  RIVER  FLOODPLAIN,  THE  FIRST  SUCH  SITE  KNOWN. 
FLOODPLAINS  WERE  THOUGHT  TO  BE  UNINHABITABLE  DURING 
PALEO  TIMES. 


ing  rapidly  and  archeological  work 
reached  new  heights  and  levels  of  com- 
plexity. During  this  time,  highways  weren't 
the  only  places  where  archeologists  were 
needed.  The  demand  for  archeological 
expertise  expanded  to  include  several 
major  water  resources  programs  and  new 
airports.  The  recent  survey  of  a  24,700- 
acre  area  in  Will  County  for  a  new  airport 
is  an  example  of  the  potential  magnitude 
of  some  of  these  non-highway  transporta- 
tion projects  in  Illinois. 

Thousands  of  smaller  surveys  have  been 
conducted  for  bridge  replacement  and 
highway  widening.  As  a  result,  over  2,000 
sites  have  been  found  in  the  last  decade 
alone.  Many  small  sites,  which  would  have 
been  ignored  in  the  past,  have  now  been 
studied  intensively,  giving  an  entirely  new 
perspective  on  the  prehistoric  occupation 
of  Illinois'  varied  physiographic  regions. 


tary  drainages,  upland  prairies — they  saw 
an  opportunity  to  answer  some  questions 
about  changes  in  prehistoric  settlement, 
social  systems,  and  health.  Because  urban 
sprawl,  modern  farming,  and  flood  control 
were  rapidly  destroying  sites  in  this  area, 
there  was  a  sense  of  urgency  to  their 
efforts. 

Archeologists  discovered  nearly  600  pre- 
historic village  sites,  special  purpose 
camps,  and  mortuary  sites,  150  of  which 
were  in  I-72's  right-of-way.  Combined 
with  previous  floodplain  studies,  this  new 
information  held  the  potential  to  give  a 
new  outlook  on  the  11,000  years  of 
regional  prehistory. 

In  Illinois'  uplands,  surveys  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  early  Archaic  and  perhaps  even 
Paleoindian  peoples  left  sites  character- 
ized by  little  debris,  meaning  they  lived 
virtually   everywhere.    Apparently,    they 


the  first  time  early  Archaic  features  had 
been  discovered  in  a  sealed,  stratified  con- 
text in  the  valley. 

The  Napoleon  Hollow  site,  a  series  of 
archeological  deposits  at  the  base  of  bluffs 
immediately  west  of  the  Illinois  River  near 
the  mouth  of  a  small  tributary  stream,  pro- 
vided excellent  data  on  changing  adapta- 
tions to  this  particular  environmental 
niche.  Napoleon  Hollow  featured  three 
horizons  that  dated  from  5,100  to  1,670 
B.C.,  and  the  recovered  tools  and  subsis- 
tence remains  were  extremely  useful  as 
elements  of  a  specific  regional  Archaic 
settlement  system. 

The  unexpected  discovery  of  a  cemetery 
on  the  bluffs  overlooking  Napoleon  Hol- 
low provided  valuable  insight  into  Archa- 
ic mortuary  practices.  The  presence  of  for- 
mal burials  suggests  that  middle  Archaic 
people  maintained  territorial  boundaries. 
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Although  artifacts  do  occur  with  specific 
burials,  there  is  much  less  evidence  of 
social  differentiation  than  in  later  Wood- 
land societies.  Rather,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  group  membership,  with  even  sexual 


ley,  characterized  by  thick  pottery,  often 
decorated  by  incised  line  patterns  over  a 
cordmarked  vessel  surface.  The  contract- 
ing stem  and  notched  points  characteris- 
tics of  the  stone  tools  were  more  common- 


regional  perspectives  on  the  location  and 
structure  of  middle  Woodland  settle- 
ments. Previously  we  recognized  only  large 
floodplain  villages.  The  new  research 
revealed  that  small  camps,  such  as  the 


ILLINOIS  TRANSPORTATION  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

distinction  inconsistently  symbolized. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  new  informa- 
tion came  from  three  early  Woodland  sites, 
Ambrose  Flick,  Bushmeyer,  and  Sand 
Trees,  discovered  on  the  Mississippi  flood 
plain.  Ambrose  Flick  yielded  evidence  of 
the  Marion  culture  (600-400  B.C.),  the 
first  pottery-using  group  in  the  Midwest. 
The  site  contained  culturally  stratified 
deposits  ranging  up  to  1.5  meters  in  depth, 
which  indicates  heavy  occupation.  Marion 
people  were  previously  thought  to  only 
have  small  peripheral  campsites.  This  was 
the  first  discovery  of  its  kind.  Pottery  and 
stone  tools  found  at  the  other  two  sites 
required  archeologists  to  create  a  new  cul- 
tural phase  (Snycartee)  for  the  Illinois  Val- 


ly  associated  with  a  later  time  period.  It 
appears  that  in  the  transition  from  the 
early  to  the  middle  Woodland  period,  local 
culture  history  differs  significantly  from 
that  of  adjacent  regions. 

The  middle  Woodland  period  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
researched  in  the  valley  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  1-72  project.  Several  large  habita- 
tion sites  and  major  Hopewellian  mound 
groups  had  been  excavated  in  and  adja- 
cent to  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  valley 
floodplain  and  bluffs  in  the  previous 
decades.  In  addition,  regional  reconnais- 
sance studies  had  gathered  surface  collec- 
tions from  over  200  habitation  sites. 

The    1-72    project    greatly    expanded 


Stone  figurine  discovered  dur- 
ing the  1-270  project,  indication 
that  a  fertility  (or  Green  Corn) 
cult  existed  at  Cahokia  between 
1100  and  1200  A.D. 


Archie  and  Massey  sites,  were  located  in 
dissected  upland  prairies,  well  away  from 
any  large  river  valleys,  while  larger  settle- 
ments such  as  the  Smiling  Dan  site 
occurred  in  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Illi- 
nois Valley.  The  middle  Woodland  com- 
ponent at  the  Napoleon  Hollow  site  con- 
sisted of  a  habitation  along  the  river  and 
another  on  the  steep  slopes  more  than  100 
feet  above.  Further  up,  atop  the  bluffs,  sat 
the  Elizabeth  Mound  Group,  a  complex  of 
mortuary-related  earthworks. 
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1-270  AND  THE 
CAHOKIAN  CONTEXT 

jhe  archeology  performed 
|  on  the  massive  1-270  corri- 
dor far  to  the  east  of 
Cahokia  Mounds  drastical- 
ly transformed  the  per- 
spective on  cultural  devel- 
opment in  the  American 
Bottom.  With  crews  as 
large  as  the  1-72  project's 
and  beginning  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  work  has  been  conduct- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 

The  university  argued  for  large-scale,  100 
percent  recovery  of  the  archeological  record 
in  I-270's  right-of-way.  Much  of  the  region- 
al history  had  already  been  obliterated  by 
development  and  the  total  corridor  repre- 
sented a  minute  fraction  of  a  percent  of  the 
archeological  record.  To  merely  sample  this 
already  minute  sample  (as  some  had  sug- 
gested) would  have  been  virtually  criminal. 
Previous  projects  in  Illinois  showed  that 
techniques  aimed  at  total  recovery  using 
earth-moving  equipment  could  produce 
data  hitherto  unavailable.  Thus  UIUC  pro- 
posed a  research  design  that  focused  on 
community- scale  investigations.  Eventually, 
this  allowed  the  examination  of  excavation 
blocks  ranging  from  13,000  square  feet  to 
148  acres.  This  was  combined  with  an 
emphasis  on  building  a  cultural  and  histori- 
cal sequence  for  the  region. 

UIUC  archeologists  had  a  long  tradition 
of  research  in  the  American  Bottom, 
which  served  to  focus  many  of  the  research 
approaches  that  were  employed  by  the  I- 
270  Project.  After  over  half  a  century  of 
observing  the  increasingly  rapid  and  mas- 
sive destruction  of  regional  history,  and  the 
loss  of  prehistoric  mound  centers  and  vil- 
lages, there  was  a  feeling  that  this  may  well 
be  the  last  chance  to  record  the  story  of 
the  cultures  in  the  American  Bottom. 

Despite  broader  scientific  advances  in  the 
discipline  from  the  1960s  onward,  knowl- 
edge of  the  Archaic  and  early,  middle,  and 
late  Woodland  cultures  and  sequences  in 
the  American  Bottom  was  virtually  nonex- 
istent. The  area  was  the  location  of  the 
largest  mound  centers  and  most  complex 

A  fully  intact  vessel  is  uncovered 
from  the  floor  of  a  Mississippian 
house  dating  to  about  1 100  A.D. 


HE  UNIVERSITY  ARGUED  FOR  LARGE-SCALE, 
100  PERCENT  RECOVERY  OF  THE  ARCHEOLOGI- 
CAL RECORD  IN  l-270'S  RIGHT-OF-WAY.  MUCH 
OF  THE  REGIONAL  HISTORY  HAD  ALREADY 
BEEN  OBLITERATED  BY  DEVELOPMENT  ...  TO 
MERELY  SAMPLE  THIS  ALREADY  MINUTE  SAM- 
PLE (AS  SOME  HAD  SUGGESTED)  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  CRIMINAL. 


cultural  formations  in  North  America,  but 
little  was  known  about  the  development  or 
fall  of  Cahokian  Middle  Mississippian  cul- 
ture. This  focus  on  building  a  culture  histo- 
ry of  prehistoric  communities  was  com- 
bined with  an  intensive  research  program 
of  archeobotany,  zoology,  physical  anthro- 
pology, and  regional  geomorphology. 

To  date,  archeologists  have  investigated 
a  section  over  27  miles  long  across  the 
archeologically  rich  American  Bottom  of 
Monroe,  Madison,  and  St.  Clair  counties 
in  southwestern  Illinois.  The  project  has 
impacted  several  hundred  sites,  137  of 
which  were  subject  to  large  scale  investi- 
gations. Over  13,000  features  have  been 
excavated.  This  research  has  lead  to  the 
definition  of  27  new  cultural  phases  in  the 
midcontinent  and  a  reorientation  of  the 
culture  history  and  chronology  of  eastern 
North  American  archeology. 

The  research  of  the  project's  first  decade 
was  summarized  in  American  Bottom 
Archaeology:  A  Summary  of  the  FAl-270 
Project  Contribution  to  the  Culture  History 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  Since  1983, 
27  volumes  have  been  published  on  the  I- 
270  excavations  by  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Press  (with  a  final  three  volumes  cur- 
rently in  press) .  As  the  corridor  progresses 
to  the  north,  and  major  new  sites  are  exca- 
vated, they  will  form  the  corpus  for  a  new 
series  of  reports. 

Perhaps  its  importance  has  been  cap- 
tured best  by  Harvard's  Stephen  Williams, 
who  summarized  the  project  by  saying  that 
"nowhere  else  in  the  East  has  major  con- 
tract archeology  done  so  much  to  provide 
such  a  detailed  .  .  .  sequence  from  early 
Archaic  times  to  the  protohistoric  period." 

Another  proof  of  the  success  of  this  fully 
funded,  regionally  based  system  has  been  a 
wealth  of  reports  and  articles.  In  1984 
Charles  J.  Bareis,  program  director,  was 
presented  the  Award  for  Outstanding 
Public  Service  to  Transportation  and  His- 


toric Preservation.  Bareis  also  received  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  its  Public  Service  Award,  for  the 
creation  of  "a  program  that  splendidly 
serves  the  professional  community  and  the 
American  people." 

So  has  this  state-based  cooperative  effort 
worked?  After  40  years  of  successful  inves- 
tigation and  research — recognized  as 
being  of  national  significance  by  the 
archeological  community  at  large — the 
answer  must  be  a  resounding  yes.  Illinois 
has  continued  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  discipline.  What  about  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  build  highways? 
Illinois  DOT's  cultural  resource  programs 
have  been  models  of  efficiency  in  historic 
preservation  within  a  construction-orient- 
ed agency.  The  use  of  regionally  based 
archeological  organizations  has  proved  to 
be  a  cost-effective  and  resource  friendly 
system.  The  partnership  of  the  university- 
based  and  not-for-profit  research  groups 
has  benefitted  both  the  state  and  archeol- 
ogy, but  even  more  importantly,  it  has  ben- 
efitted the  citizens  of  Illinois  by  producing 
one  of  the  top  cultural  resource  preserva- 
tion programs  in  the  nation. 

John  Walthall  has  been  Illinois  DOT's  Chief 
Archaeologist  since  1978.  Kenneth  Farnsworth 
is  Director  of  the  Contract  Archaeology  Pro- 
gram, CAA,  and  has  participated  in  arclxeolog- 
ical  research  in  die  lower  Illinois  Valley  for  over 
25  years.  Thomas  Emerson  is  Director,  Illinois 
Transportation  Archaeological  Research  Pro- 
gram, UIUC,  and  is  respoiisible  for  the  current 
direction  of  the  continuing  1-270  project.  All 
volumes  of  the  1-270  and  1-72  projects  as  well 
as  other  volumes  on  Illinois  archeology  are 
available  from  the  CAA  Press,  Box  366, 
Kampsville,  IL  62053.  For  more  information, 
contact  Thomas  E.  Emerson,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 103  Horticulture  Field  Laboratory,  MC- 
001,  6I80J,  (217)  244-7476,  fax  (217)  244- 
7458,  e-mail  teee(ii  uiuc.edu. 
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In  1952,  as  part  of  a 
Federally  sponsored 
saluage  operation, 

Smithsonian  archeologists 
encauated  ujhat  they 
belieued  ujas  a  prehistoric  1 

earth  lodge  near  present-day  Ft. 
Berthold  Indian  flesernation  in  North      L 

o 

Dakota.  But  instead  of  encountering  the  j 
material  remains  of  a  prehistoric         I 
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TUIO  HHHDHH IHF01IHHHTS.  Douglas  Standish 
and  Peter  Hale,  during  the  archeological 
surueys  of  North  Dakota's  fort  Berthotd  Indi- 
an Reseruation  in  1950.  Hatiue  Americans  had 
conflicting  feelings  about  "informing"  for 
anthropology.  Some  saw  it  as  a  way  to  main- 
tain cultural  identity  in  the  face  of  change. 


society,  the  archeologists  discovered  vari- 
ous historic  items  such  as  a  "Lucky  Strike" 
cigarette  hutt,  a  set  of  coins  ranging 
between  the  dates  of  1930  and  1950,  sev- 
eral bracelets,  a  broken  ceramic  plate,  and 
some  tin  cups.  As  the  excavations  pro- 
gressed, they  eventually  uncovered  a  small 
number  of  prehistoric  items  such  as  bison 
and  mammal  bones,  pottery  sherds,  pro- 
jectile points,  and  the  structural  remains 
of  a  rectangular  earth  lodge  dating  to  a 
time  ranging  from  1200  to  1300  A.D. 


Although  it  was  quite  common  to  find 
historic  refuse  overlaying  older  deposits 
containing  prehistoric  remains,  this 
appeared  different.  It  was  only  during  the 
break  in  the  excavations  that  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  site  was  eventually 
revealed.  James  Holding  Eagle,  whose  Ft. 
Berthold  allotment  and  homestead  sit 
adjacent  the  site,  related  to  the  Smithson- 
ian archeologists  (and  to  later  researchers 
of  Middle  Missouri  archeology)  that  his 
people  regard  this  remote  earth  lodge  as 
the  mythic  residence  of  Old-Woman- 
Who-Never-Dies,  a  supernatural  being  of 
the  Mandan-Hidatsa-Crow  who  ensures 
the  fertility  of  wild  fruits  and  crops.  The 
"Lucky  Strike"  cigarette  butt  and  coins, 
they  discovered,  represented  visitation 
offerings  left  by  local  tribal  people  to  com- 
memorate the  mythic  event  associated 
with  the  heavenly  descent  of  Grandson,  a 
child  of  the  supernatural  being  Moon  and 
an  earthly  village  woman.  Landing  in  the 
garden  of  Old-Woman-Who-Never-Dies 
who  later  raises  him,  Grandson's  mythic 


existence  later  gives  rise  to  the  sacred  rites 
associated  with  the  cultivation  of  crops, 
especially  those  concerning  corn. 

Like  many  creation  myths,  Holding 
Eagle's  narrative  demonstrates,  in  com- 
pelling detail,  the  unique  relationship 
native  peoples  have  with  the  cultural 
landscape.  However,  the  year  was  1952 
and  dramatic  changes  were  taking  place. 
Massive  concrete  dams  were  being  con- 
structed all  across  the  nation's  waterways, 
including  the  Missouri  River.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  power  of  Holding  Eagle's  myth- 
ic recounting  and  the  continued  com- 
memorative act  of  giving  offerings  to  Old- 
Woman-Who-Never-Dies  could  not  halt 
the  incursions  of  Western  industrializa- 
tion. What  remains,  however,  is  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  cultural  survival  and 
the  desire  to  preserve  an  endangered  past 
by  both  native  peoples  and  the  burgeon- 
ing discipline  of  archeology.  Housed  at  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Anthropological 
Archives  is  a  series  of  photographs  and 
notes  from  the  original  River  Basin  Survey 
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field  records  that  documents  these  early, 
and  rare,  interactions  between  native  peo- 
ples and  archeologists. 

DAMS  AND  NATIUE  PEOPLES 

he  passage  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936  and  its  subsequent 
authorizing  legislation  marks  the 
beginning  of  forced  social  change 
for  most  native  populations  resid- 
ing within  the  corridors  of  the  nation's 
waterways.  The  impact  of  building  dams 
and  the  inundation  of  tribal  lands  by  flood 
water  was  immediate  and  irreversible.  At  a 
minimum,  these  massive  federal  water 
projects  affected  23  Indian  reservations. 
By  far  the  most  dramatic  consequence  of 
the  act  was  the  display  of  preemptive 
power  by  various  federal  agencies  in  the 
governmental  taking  of  tribal  lands. 
Under  existing  treaties,  tribal  lands  can- 
not be  taken  without  prior  congressional 
consent.  In  the  Missouri  River  basin  and 
elsewhere,  however,  federal  land  managers 
such  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
exercised  such  unlimited  power  that  it  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  cession  of 
lands  accomplished  by  treaty.  So  much  so 
that  one  judge  ruled,  "It  is  clear  to  this 
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court  that  Congress  has  never  provided 
the  requisite  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  condemn  tribal  lands"  [quot- 
ed from  Lawson  1982,  p.  119]. 

Just  as  dramatic  but  much  more  devas- 
tating was  the  actual  flooding.  For  exam- 
ple, an  estimated  550  square  miles  of  trib- 
al lands  in  North  and  South  Dakota  were 
inundated  and  900  Indian  families  dislo- 
cated from  their  homes.  Much  of  the  trib- 
al land-based  economy  that  was  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  achieving  self-sufficiency 
was  virtually  destroyed  as  backwaters  sub- 
merged the  rich  bottom  lands.  The  shift 
from  an  agricultural-based  economy  to  a 
cash  economy,  the  relocation  of  Indian 
homesteads,  and  an  increasing  reliance 
upon  federal  welfare  programs  sharply 
reduced  the  living  conditions  of  many 
Indian  families  to  a  bare  minimum. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF 
SALVAGE  ARCHEOLOGY 

ith  the  rapid  expansion  of 
government- sponsored  pro- 
jects in  the  post-World  War 
II  era,  native  involvement  in 
federal  land  management, 
including   issues   relating   to   archeology, 


were  of  critical  importance.  The  inclusion 
of  native  peoples  in  federally  sponsored 
archeology  resulted  not  so  much  from  a 
greater  recognition  of  tribal  rights  as  from 
conflicts  arising  over  the  physical  disrup- 
tion of  tribal  lands  and  the  cultural  prop- 
erties contained  therein.  Yet  despite  this 
hard  won  recognition,  by  the  mid-20th 
century  the  interaction  between  Native 
Americans  and  professional  archeologists 
had  reached  its  lowest  point,  more  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  past. 

As  federal  water  projects  escalated,  a 
growing  concern  developed  at  the  con- 
gressional level  over  the  impending 
destruction  of  prehistoric  and  historic  sites 
on  federal  lands.  Eventually,  the  Inter- 


HTtUE  RMET1ICHH  CHEUJ  MEMBERS  examine 

.  J  features  at  the  base  of  an  excauated 
mound  on  the  Crouj  Creek  Indian  Reseruation 
In  South  Dakota.  The  Riuer  Basin  Suruey  saiu 
some  of  the  earliest  Hatiue  participation  in 
archeological  field  work. 


Agency  Archaeological  Salvage  Program 
was  established,  whose  primary  goal  was  to 
facilitate  the  preservation  of  the  nation's 
archeological  record. 

Coordinated  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
National  Park  Service  in  cooperation  with 
various  universities,  federal  agencies,  and 
museums,  the  program  accomplished  this 
task  through  systematic  field  investiga- 
tions. Regional  field  offices  and  laborato- 
ries were  organized  under  the  direction  of 
the  River  Basin  Survey,  with  field  opera- 
tives charged  with  overseeing  the  survey 
and  excavation  work  in  each  area  of  the 
basin. 

The  directives  of  the  River  Basin  Survey 
became  especially  problematic  when  it 
came  to  documenting  cultural  sites  on 
reservation  and  aboriginal  lands  in  the 
nation's  flood  corridors.  At  the  program- 
matic level,  each  regional  field  director 
received  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  requesting  authorization 
to  access  tribal  lands  with  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  conducting  archeological  surveys 


excavations  would  require  additional 
authorization.  In  at  least  one  instance  in 
1948,  government-to-government  consul- 
tations resulted;  in  this  case  between  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  tribal  lead- 
ers of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  in 
Oregon  concerning  the  removal  of  burials. 
In  most  cases,  however,  individual  Indi- 


"^OHDUCTiHG  SUHUEY  UJORK  in  1Q64  at  the 

jYellowtailReseruoir  in  Montana.  Left  to 
right:  Chester  Brooks  of  the  National  Park 
Seruice,  Joe  Medicine  Crow,  Billings  Mayor 
Millard  Fraser,  archeologist  Stuart  Conner, 
and  George  Dalthrop.  Joe  Medicine  Crow,  a 
tribal  historian  and  trained  anthropologist. 
was  one  of  the  few  natiue  people  who  par- 
ticipated as  a  professional  colleague  in 
Riuer  Basin  Suruey  fieldwork. 
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and,  in  specific  cases,  trial  excavations.  A 
form  letter  was  addressed  to  each  tribe 
residing  within  a  reservoir  area. 

Most,  but  not  all,  tribes  consented  to  the 
field  work  with  the  stipulation  that  large 


an  land  owners  were  directly  contacted  by 
the  regional  field  director  when  excava- 
tions were  proposed  at  important  sites. 
Despite  the  acknowledgment  of  tribal 
authority,  the  direct  involvement  of  native 


peoples  in  the  field  work  was 
never  a  program  considera- 
tion. However,  native  partici- 
pation dramatically  increased 
once  archeological  crews 
reached  locations  at  or  near 
Indian  reservations.  It  was 
here  that  native  peoples  were 
actively  engaged  as  field  labor- 
ers, informants,  and  some- 
times as  professional  col- 
leagues. Thus  this  work  offers 
a  rare  insight  into  the  early 
preservation  efforts  of  native 
peoples. 

Native  participation  as  field 
labor  was  important  in  several 
ways.  As  field  crews  reached 
the  reservation  setting,  the 
need  for  labor  on  short  notice 
enabled  the  enlistment  of  local 
native  residents.  Native  field 
workers  sometimes  provided 
much-needed  assistance  in 
gaining  access  to  important 
sites  located  within  the 
bounds  of  the  reservation.  Naturally,  many 
lasting  friendships  developed  over  time  as 
a  result  of  the  interactions  between  RBS 
archeologists  and  native  field  workers  and 
informants. 

River  Basin  archeologists  routinely  uti- 
lized both  native  and  non-native  infor- 
mants. The  contribution  of  informants  to 
the  fieldwork  was  greatest  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  archeological  sites  and  other  cul- 
tural properties.  The  formal  incorporation 
of  informant  data  into  site  analysis  was 
limited,  however,  due  to  the  discipline's 
emphasis  on  chronology  and  classification. 
Native  informants  saw  archeology  in  a  dif- 
ferent light;  their  contributions  were  cul- 
turally motivated,  springing  from  a  deep 
concern  for  the  cultural  landscape  and  its 
impending  loss.  Although  the  very  notion 
of  becoming  an  "informant"  of  anthropol- 
ogy may  have  controversial  meaning  in 
some  parts  of  the  native  community,  the 
participation  of  native  informants  in  the 
River  Basin  fieldwork  can  be  understood 
as  an  act  of  self-identification,  one  that 
served  as  a  means  of  preserving  individual 
and  group  identity  in  the  tace  of  change. 

Very  few  native  peoples  participated  as 
anthropologists  in  the  fieldwork  simply 
because  of  the  fact  that  few  native  anthro- 
pologists existed  at  the  time.  The  work  o( 
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Joe  Medicine  Crow,  who  was  both  a  Crow 
tribal  historian  and  trained  anthropolo- 
gist, stands  alone  as  one  the  few  native 
contributions  that  broaden  our  under- 
standing of  Northern  Plains  prehistory, 
history,  and  culture.  Contained  in  the 
original  River  Basin  Survey  field  records 
are  ethnographic  and  historical  notes  doc- 
umenting Crow  traditional  cultural  prop- 
erties in  the  upper  Missouri  River  region. 
Today,  Medicine  Crow's  efforts  are  just 
beginning  to  be  fully  recognized  and 
appreciated. 

CONCLUSION 

>he  post-World  War  II  era  dramati- 
cally confronted  native  peoples 
with  an  entirely  new  situation,  one 
that  was  immensely  disruptive  and, 
at  times,  incompatible  with  tradi- 
tional lifeways.  Yet  despite  these  massive 
disruptions,  many  tribal  groups  actively 
strived  to  preserve  their  culture  in  the  face 
of  change  and  vigorously  defended  their 
lands  and  sovereignty  from  the  intrusions 
of  Western  industrialization.  The  contri- 
butions of  Holding  Eagle  and  others  in 
preserving  an  endangered  past  are  a  nec- 
essary reminder  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
human  experience  and  its  power  to  gener- 
ate meaning  across  time.  More  important, 


native  peoples  are  seen  as  playing  a  vital 
role  in  the  development  of  modern  North 
American  archeology  as  a  result  of  their 
continuing  long  term  interest  in  the 
ancient  landscape. 

The  author  would  like  to  thank  Maria  Pear- 
son and  David  Gradwohl  for  their  comments 
on  earlier  versions  of  this  article. 

For  more  information,  contact  Phillip 
Minthorn,  Repatriation  Office,  mrcl38, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington,  D.C.  20560, 
(202)  357-4741  fax  (202)  786-2728,  e- 
mail  mnhanl44@sivm.si.edu. 
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hose  who  are  curious  to  know  where  Springfield  stood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing f  I  7Q8] ,  have  only  to  take  their  position  at  the  intersection  of  IBroad  and  Wlar- 
bury  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Mugusta,  and  they  will  be  in  the  very  heart  of  old  Spring- 
field.  Sixty  steps  West,   and  as  many  Cast  of  this  position,   will  measure  the  whole 
length   of  this  Jeffersoman   Republican   village,    which   never  boasted  more   than   four 
dwelling-houses;  and  IB  road-street,  measures  its  width,  if  we  exclude  kitchens  and  stables. 
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gregation  moved  to  the  outskirts  of  Augusta  in  1783.2  The  end  of 
the  war  was  a  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of  African  Ameri- 
cans, with  thousands  gaining  their  freedom.  Historian  Phillip 
Morgan  notes  that  in  South  Carolina  alone  nearly  25,000 
African  American  slaves  heeded  the  British  call  to  abandon  their 
plantations  for  the  protection  of  the  English  Army.  While  many 
were  re-settled  in  Novia  Scotia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  foreign 
locales  after  the  war,  others  remained  in  the  southern  United 
States.3  Many  found  refuge  in  the  cities,  which  provided  eco- 
nomic opportunities  not  available  in  the  countryside. 

Southerners  of  the  era  were  members  of  a  class  society  in  which 
manual  labor  was  deemed  inappropriate  for  whites.  Free  and 
enslaved  African  Americans  thus  provided  much  of  the  work 
force,  particularly  in  the  port  cities  of  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Augusta,  where  shipping  and  trade 
required  a  considerable  expenditure  of  human  energy. 

The  work  of  free  African  Americans  was  also  highly  valued 
because  of  their  skills  as  craftsmen  and  craftswomen.  In 
Charleston,  where  free  African  Americans  accounted  for  15  per- 
cent of  the  work  force,  they  comprised  25  percent  of  the  city's 
carpenters,  40  percent  of 
its  tailors,  and  75  percent 
of  its  millwrights.4  An 
1819  Registry  of  Free  Per- 
sons of  Color  from  Augus- 
ta indicates  that  81  per- 
cent of  the  free  African- 
American  males  were 
employed  as  either  trades- 
men or  watermen.  These 
categories  included  such 
jobs  as  carpenters,  bar- 
bers, saddlers,  black- 
smiths, hostlers,  boaters, 
boat    pilots,    and    boat 

hands.  Cities  also  provided  work  for  free  African  American 
women  as  seamstresses,  cooks,  washers,  weavers,  and  house  ser- 
vants.5 Indeed,  statistics  indicate  that  economic  opportunities  for 
free  African  Americans  were  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  in  the  period  before  the  Civil  War.6 

Despite  the  opportunities,  life  in  the  cities  was  not  easy.  Various 
state  and  local  laws  and  regulations  prohibited  free  African  Amer- 
icans from  owning  property,  and  in  some  instances  from  renting. 
As  tensions  between  the  North  and  South  mounted  and  the 
"slave  question"  became  more  vocal,  the  limited  freedoms  of 


GEORGIA  CHRONICLER  AUGUSTUS  LONGSTREET.  like  many  of  his  con 
temporaries,  suffered  from  a  social  and  historical  form  of  deu- 
tronopia — -quite  literally,  color-blindness.  For  at  the  time 
Longstreet  wrote  of,  Springfield  was  more  than  four  dwelling 
houses,  kitchens,  and  stables.  It  was  also  the  home  to  some  98 
free  African  Americans,  one  of  the  larger  communities  of  its  kind 
in  the  Old  South. 

The  history  of  southern  free  African  Americans  before  the  Civil 
War  is  unwritten  largely  because  it  was  not  written.  Contempo- 
rary Southern  historians,  like  Longstreet,  were  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  free  African  Americans,  who  by  their  very  exis- 
tence challenged  the  legal  and  social  basis  of  Southern  slavery. 
Legally  prohibited  from  property  ownership  in  Georgia  and  many 
other  southern  states  and  relegated  to  a  life  that  was  neither  slave 
nor  free,  free  African  Americans  left  scant  traces  in  the  docu- 
mentary record — few  of  the  deeds,  wills,  inventories,  tax 
accounts,  census  enumerations,  diaries,  and  letters  that  histori- 
ans use  to  reconstruct  the  past.  In  the  historical  record,  they  are, 
in  many  respects,  invisible. 

Historical  archeologists,  using  traditional  archeological  tech- 
niques combined  with  oral  and  written  history,  can  provide  a  rare 
glimpse  of  free  African  American  life.  And  thanks  to  the  preser- 
vation dictates  of  the  federal  archeology  program,  that  is  exactly 
what  they  have  done  for  Springfield,  which  left  its  mark  along  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah  River. 

IN  THE  EARLY  1990S,  the  city  of  Augusta  planned  to  build  a  con- 
ference center,  hotel,  and  office  complex  along  the  Savannah 
river  front,  funded  in  part  by  a  federal  urban  development  grant. 
The  grant  brought  the  project  under  the  jurisdiction  of  section 
106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  which  requires 
that  federally  funded  projects  take  into  consideration  their  effect 
on  significant  historic  resources.  When  an  initial  survey  of  the 
property  revealed  that  it  was  once  the  location  of  the  free  African 
American  community,  then-state  historic  preservation  officer 
Elizabeth  Lyon  required  that  the  city  fund  an  excavation  prior  to 
construction.1  The  city  contracted  the  study  to  the  private  firm 
of  New  South  Associates. 

Springfield  appears  to  have  come  into  existence  following  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  history  of  the  Springfield  Baptist 
Church,  drawn  largely  from  oral  accounts,  states  that  the  con- 


uiew  ol  Augusta  riuer  front  Irom  an  1871  Harper's  weekly:  clay 
pipe  depicting  a  citizen  ol  the  Old  Testament  city  ot  Nlneueh.  Exca- 
uatlng  at  Springfield:  Haitian  antecedent  of  the  shotgun  house. 
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African  Americans,  enslaved  and  free,  were  further  restricted.  In 
Georgia,  laws  sought  to  curtail  slave  manumission,  prohibited 
African  Americans  from  preaching  unless  their  moral  character 
could  be  vouched  for  by  three  ordained  white  ministers,  placed 
fines  and  penalties  on  interracial  sexual  encounters  and  relation- 
ships, prohibited  African  Americans  from  being  employed  by 
druggists  (for  fear  they  might  use  such  employment  to  obtain  poi- 
sonous drugs),  placed  a  $100  tax  on  free  African  Americans 
entering  the  state,  required  free  African  Americans  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  white  guardian,  and  ultimately  legislated  that  a  free 
African  American  could  be  sold  into  slavery  for  such  crimes  as 
"wandering  or  strolling  about,  or  leading  an  idle,  immoral,  or  prof- 
ligate life."  Other  laws  sought  to  control  social  behavior,  including 
prohibitions  and  penalties  for  the  use  of  insolent  language,  for 
attending  military  parades,  for  keeping  a  light  on  in  a  dwelling 
after  10  p.m.  (to  avoid  late  night  gatherings  that  might  plot  insur- 
rections), and  for  the  use  of  canes  and  pipes  in  public  (such  items 
were  symbols  of  upper  class  white  status;  however,  the  law 
exempted  blind  or  infirm  African  Americans  who  used  canes).7 


IN  LIGHT  OF  THIS  COHTEHT,  discovering  the  remains  of  a  free  African 
American  house  was  an  important  find.  The  house,  dating  from 
the  period  1820  to  1850,  was  recognized  because  of  its  rectangular 
pattern  of  post  impressions  surrounded  by  small  pit  features  con- 
taining historic  artifacts.  The  remains  were  found  during  the  exca- 
vations along  the  Savannah,  on  land  owned  by  white  real  estate 
speculators  during  the  first  half  of  the  1800s.  The  river  banks, 
which  were  especially  flood  prone,  would  not  be  substantially 
developed  until  late  in  the  century.  Given  the  restrictions  faced  by 
the  free  African  American  community  on  owning  or  renting  prop- 
erty in  Augusta,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Springfield  community  may 
have  been  settled  by  squatters,  knowing  their  occupation  of  such 
marginal  land  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  legal  landowners.8 
Indeed,  the  house  shows  evidence  of  several  periods  of  rebuilding, 
probably  in  response  to  flood  damage,  as  indicated  by  overlapping 
post  impressions.  Both  square-cut  posts  and  round,  unhewn  posts 
were  used  in  the  house,  which  suggests  an  expedient  architecture 
whose  temporary  nature  was  recognized  by  its  builders. 

In  size  and  construction,  the  structure  reflects  an  African  build- 
ing technology.  Measuring  approximately  10  by  20  feet,  it  appears 
to  have  been  centrally  divided  into  two  10  by  10  foot  rooms. 
These  dimensions  and  arrangement  are  similar  to  the  common 
house  type  of  the  Yoruba  in  West  Africa.  As  folklorist  John  Vlach 
has  documented,  this  form  is  the  historic  antecedent  of  the  shot- 
gun house,  a  type  commonly  found  in  African  American  com- 
munities in  the  urban  South  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Characteristics  of  the  shotgun  house  include  its  rectan- 
gular shape,  usually  consisting  of  two  to  three  rooms;  the  lack  of 
a  hallway  and  placement  of  doorways  between  rooms  "in  rhythm" 
(the  folk  history  of  this  structure  indicates  that  its  name  origi- 
nated because  a  shotgun  blast  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  pass 
directly  through  the  house  via  aligned  internal  doorways);  and 
the  ease  with  which  shotgun  houses  could  be  expanded  by  adding 
additional  rooms  to  the  rear  (or  sometimes  sides).  This  latter 
characteristic  appears  to  be  West  African  in  origin — the  Yoruba, 


Sauannah  Muer  baptism. 
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A  southern  street  scene  from  the  turn  ot  the  centum. 

for  example,  do  not  think  of  houses  as  individual  structures,  but 
rather  recognize  a  two-room  building  unit  that  can  be  combined 
with  other  similar  units  to  form  what  is  referred  to  as  an  agboile, 
or  literally  "flock  of  houses."  Within  this  tradition,  houses  are 
organic,  meant  to  grow  as  needed  to  serve  their  occupants.9 

The  house  at  Springfield,  which  demonstrates  the  migration  of 
building  techniques  and  designs  to  the  New  World,  lends  support 
to  Vlach's  interpretation  of  the  shotgun  house  as  an  American 
descendant  of  an  African  ancestor.  The  history  of  Springfield,  as 
well  as  that  of  postbellum  African  American  neighborhoods  such 
as  Village  Creek  in  Birmingham,  suggests  that  this  linear,  rectan- 
gular form  was  well  suited  to  African  American  urban  life,  where 
access  to  land  was  restricted.10  Urban  lots  are  normally  rectan- 
gular, with  their  short  side  oriented  to  the  street  front.  Use  of  a 
long  rectangular  house  such  as  the  shotgun  allowed  for  more 
houses  to  be  built  on  urban  lots,  while  still  providing  a  means  to 
expand  living  space  through  the  addition  of  rooms. 

Another  element  of  the  Springfield  house  site  indicative  of  its 
African  heritage  is  the  presence  of  numerous  small  pit  features  in 
the  surrounding  yard.  Although  these  pits  held  varying  amounts 
of  household  trash,  they  were  clearly  not  dug  for  dumping 
because  they  yielded  few  artifacts.  Kofi  Agorsah  has  observed 
that  the  Nchumuru  of  West  Africa  excavate  yard  pits  to  gather 
dirt  for  earth  floors,  for  potmaking,  and  for  other  uses,  then  back- 
fill them  with  sweepings  and  trash.11  The  presence  of  artifacts 
amidst  layers  of  sand  at  the  Springfield  pits  suggests  a  compara- 
ble behavior,  although  it  is  unknown  whether  the  dirt  removed 
was  used  for  floors  or  for  other  purposes.  In  the  South,  pits  are 
<>li  en  found  where  enslaved  African  Americans  lived,  and  their 
appearance  at  Springfield  indicates  a  common  behavior. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  artifacts  recov- 
ered was  a  clay  tobacco  pipe.  The  pipe,  made 
of  white  ball  clay,  was  molded  in  the  form  of 
a  human  face  and  detailed  in  gold  and  black 
paint.  The  figure,  clearly  biblical  in  nature, 
features  gold  cross  earrings  and  gold  beads  in 
a  braided  beard.  In  itself,  the  recovery  of  the 
pipe  is  important  because  smoking  appears 
to  have  been  a  socially  charged  behavior  that 
was  regulated  in  many  southern  cities.  An 
1802  Augusta  ordinance  forbade  free  and 
enslaved  African  Americans  from  smoking 
either  a  cigar  or  pipe  in  public,  noting  that 
such  "privileges"  were  reserved  for  whites. 
Historian  James  Haughton,  citing  a  similar 
ordinance  in  Savannah  during  the  1850s, 
observes  that  "the  mere  act  of  smoking  in 
public  by  a  Negro  might  bring  a  penalty  of 
two  dollars,  three  dollars,  eight  lashes  or  thir- 
ty lashes."12 

Smoking  carried  cultural  meaning  in  both 
West  Africa  and  in  the  Old  South,  and  it  is 
in  the  expression  of  this  meaning  that  south- 
erners and  African  Americans  clashed.  In 
many  West  African  societies,  smoking  was  a 
measure  of  social  rank.  Ethnologist  Wilfrid  Hambly  notes  that 
among  the  Dahomey  "men  of  importance  were  followed  each  by 
an  attendant  who  carried  his  tobacco-pipe."  Pipes  and  tobacco 
were  frequent  grave  goods  in  West  Africa,  and  wealthy  Ashanti 
were  buried  with  gold- ornamented  pipes.  Archeologist  Jerome 
Handler  reports  the  recovery  of  a  Ghanian  pipe  from  a  Barbados 
burial  as  one  of  the  few  African  artifacts  to  make  the  trans- 
Atlantic  passage.13 

The  recovery  of  the  pipe  indicates  that  city  ordinances  did  not 
curtail  smoking  among  African  Americans  in  the  cities.  Indeed, 
possession  of  this  exquisite  implement  can  be  considered  an  act 
of  defiance  by  Augusta's  African  American  community. 

This  pipe  can  also  be  seen  to  express  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  signify  potentially  deeper 
meaning.  The  figure — identified  from  the  manufacturer's  catalog 
as  a  Ninivien,  a  citizen  of  the  Old  Testament  city  of  Nineveh — 
strongly  resembles  an  excavated  statue  depicted  in  Nineveh  and 
Its  Remains  by  biblical  archeologist  Austen  Henry  Layard,  pub- 
lished in  1849.  Layard's  excavations  at  Nineveh  and  Nimerod  in 
the  1840s,  and  the  recovery  at  Nineveh  of  a  library  of  clay  tablets 
containing  the  Gilgamesh  Epic — which  portrayed  both  the  seven 
days  of  creation  and  a  great  flood  sent  by  God — were  considered 
by  many  as  proof  of  the  historical  validity  of  the  bible.  These 
archeological  discoveries  helped  fuel  the  Evangelical  movement 
of  the  19th  century.  The  recovery  of  the  Ninivien  pipe  at  Spring- 
field suggests  that  southern  African  Americans  may  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  these  archeological  finds.  In  particular,  the  story 
of  Nineveh  as  told  in  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  Nahum  is 
extremely  poignant  when  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Old  South: 

These  me  thr  words  of  the  Li  )2?(D: 

I  loir  I  will  break  Ins  yoke  from  your  necks 
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and  snap  the  cords  that  bind  you. 

Image  and  idol  will  I  hew  down  in  the  house  of  your  Qod. 

This  is  what  the  LOlxY)  has  ordained  for  you: 

never  again  will  your  offspring  be  scattered; 

and  I  will  grant  your  burial,  fickle  though  you  have  been. 

Has  the  punishment  been  so  great? 

Yes,  but  it  has  passed  away  and  is  gone. 

I  have  afflicted  you,  but  I  will  not  afflict  you  again. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  southern  African  Americans, 
free  and  enslaved,  may  have  seen  these  archeological  discoveries 
as  proof  of  the  bible's  validity,  and  the  story  of  Nineveh  as  the 
promise  of  a  just  future. 

In  building  an  African  house,  in  smoking  a  Ninivien  pipe, 
Springfield's  residents  reaffirmed  traditional  cultural  practices 
and  at  the  same  time  challenged  the  white  southerner's  percep- 
tions of  status.  In  doing  so,  they  helped  overturn  the  status  quo. 
As  Springfield,  like  Nineveh,  emerges  from  the  ground,  federal 
archeology  is  helping  to  write  an  unwritten  history  and  bring  an 
important  but  ignored  people  of  the  past  into  the  present.14 

For  more  information,  contact  J.W.  (Joe)  Joseph,  New  South  Associ- 
ates, 6150  East  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  Stone  Mountain,  GA  30083, 
(770)  498-4155,  fax  (770)  498-3809. 

NOTES 

1.  In  concert  with  the  lead  federal  agency  responsible  for  a  project, 
each  state  historic  preservation  officer  is  responsible  for  project 
review  and  consultation  on  the  significance  of  cultural  resources  and 
the  ways  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts  to  them.  Georgia  is  blessed  with 
one  of  the  nation's  strongest  minority  preservation  programs,  started 
by  former  SHPO  Elizabeth  Lyon  and  Deputy  SHPO  Carol  Griffith, 
which  continues  a  vigorous  program  of  recognizing  and  preserving 
minority  historic  resources  under  the  leadership  of  current  SHPO 
Mark  Edwards. 

2.  Betty  Anderson,  Springfield  Baptist:  Church  History,  published  by 
the  Springfield  Baptist  Church,  Augusta.  See  also  Edward  J.  Cashin, 
Old  Springfield:  Race  and  Religion  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  Springfield 
Village  Park  Foundation,  Augusta,  1995. 

3.  Phillip  D.  Morgan,  "Black  Society  in  the  Lowcountry,  1760- 
1810,"  in  Slavery  and  Freedom  in  the  Age  of  the  American  Revolution, 
edited  by  Ira  Berlin  and  Ronald  Hoffman,  pages  83-142.  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  Chicago,  1986. 

4.  David  R.  Goldfield,  "Black  Life  in  Old  South  Cities,"  in  Before 
Freedom  Came:  African-American  Life  in  the  Antebellum  South,  edited 
by  D.C.  Campbell,  Jr.,  and  Kym  S.  Rice,  pp.  123-154,  the  Museum  of 
the  Confederacy,  Richmond,  and  the  University  Press  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  1992. 

5.  Statistics  from  the  1819  Augusta  Registry  of  Free  Persons  of  Color 
are  presented  in  the  Springfield  Report  And  They  Went  Down  Both 
Into  the  Water":  Archaeological  Data  Recovery  of  the  Riverfront  Augus- 
ta Site  (9Ril65)  by  J.  W.  Joseph,  New  South  Associates,  Stone  Moun- 
tain, Georgia,  1993. 

6.  See  the  work  of  Leonard  R  Curry,  whose  Index  of  Occupation 
Opportmxity  indicates  that  free  African  Americans  had  access  to  the 
greatest  range  of  occupations  in  the  cities  of  the  lower  South.  The 


Free  Black  in  Urban  America,  1800-1850:  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream,  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1981. 

7.  An  excellent  overview  of  the  laws  governing  African  Americans 
in  Georgia  is  provided  in  an  unpublished  masters  thesis  by  Dan  Dur- 
rett,  entitled  "Free  Blacks  in  Selected  Georgia  Cities,  1820-1860," 
Department  of  History,  Atlanta  University,  1973. 

8.  African  Americans'  use  of  marginal  lands  includes  squatter  occu- 
pations on  lands  that  were  not  favored  for  other  developments,  and 
the  use  of  lands  whose  legal  status  was  unclear.  The  latter  was  also 
probably  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  Springfield,  as  the  community 
was  established  on  the  lands  of  British  loyalist  Colonel  James  Greier- 
son,  a  casualty  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  For  several  years  after  the 
war,  the  status  of  Greierson's  property  was  uncertain,  as  the  state  of 
Georgia  moved  to  confiscate  the  land  of  loyalists.  See  also  Joan  Geis- 
mar,  The  Archaeology  of  Social  Disintegration  at  Skunk  Hollow,  a  Nine- 
teenth-Century Rural  Black  Community,  Academic  Press,  New  York. 
Skunk  Hollow  was  an  African  American  community  established  on 
the  border  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York  where  the  legal  status 
of  the  land  was  in  limbo  for  many  years  because  of  a  boundary  dispute 
between  the  states. 

9.  Folklorist  John  Michael  Vlach  is  highly  regarded  for  his  important 
work  on  African  American  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts.  His 
works  include:  "Sources  of  the  Shotgun  House:  African  and 
Caribbean  Antecedents  to  Afro-American  Architecture,"  an  unpub- 
lished PhD  dissertation,  Department  of  Folklore,  Indiana  University, 
1975;  "The  Shotgun  House:  An  African  Legacy,"  in  Pioneer  America 
1976:  The  Afro-American  Tradition  in  the  Decorative  Arts,  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Arts,  Cleveland,  1978;  and  Back  of  the  Big  House:  The 
Architecture  of  Plantation  Slavery,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1993. 

10.  Architectural  and  historical  documentation  of  the  Village  Creek 
neighborhoods,  conducted  by  Mary  Beth  Reed  for  the  Mobile  Dis- 
trict of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  showed  that  the  shotgun 
form  was  favored  in  cities  because  it  allowed  more  houses  per  lot.  See 
Mary  Beth  Reed,  "More  Than  What  We  Had":  An  Architectural  and 
Historical  Documentation  of  the  Village  Creek  Project  Neighborhoods, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  New  South  Associates,  Stone  Mountain, 
Georgia,  1989. 

11.  Emmanuel  Kofi  Agorsah,  "An  Ethnoarchaeological  Study  of  Set- 
tlement and  Behavior  Patterns  of  a  West  African  Traditional  Society: 
The  Nchumuru  of  Banda-Wiae  in  Ghana,"  unpublished  PhD  disser- 
tation, Department  of  Anthropology,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

12.  Richard  H.  Haughton,  "Law  and  Order  in  Savannah,  1850- 
1860,"  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  LVI(3-4).  1972. 

13.  Wilfrid  D.  Humbly,  "Use  of  Tobacco  in  Africa,"  in  Tobacco  and 
Its  Uses  in  Africa,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Leaflet  29, 
Chicago;  Jerome  S.  Handler,  "A  Ghanian  Pipe  from  a  Slave  Ceme- 
tery in  Barbados,  West  Indies,"  West  African  Journal  of  Archaeology 
11:93-99. 

14-  The  community's  flame  continues  to  burn  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Springfield  Baptist  Church,  home  of  the  nation's  oldest  active 
African  American  congregation  and  listed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the  help  of  Isaac 
Johnson,  who  heads  Springfield's  preservation  efforts,  for  his  sup- 
port, insights,  and  encouragement. 
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view  from  the  trenches 


by  Theresa  Kintz 


Stand  us  next  to  other  construction  workers,  like  the 

pipeliners  or  DOT  road  crews  with  whom  we  often  share  our  workspaces,  and 
we  are  virtually  indistinguishable.  We  blend  in  well  with  the  7  a.m.  crowd  at 
the  convenience  stores.  We,  too,  travel  in  beat-up  old  trucks  (usually  Subur- 
bans) loaded  down  with  the  equipment  to  carry  out  our  daily  chores — the 
shovels,  screens,  and  dig  kits  that  are  the  tools  of  our  trade. 

We  are  "dirt  archeologists,"  making  a  living  by  traveling  the  country  working 
as  crews  on  various  federally  mandated  projects.  Once  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  was  passed  in  1966,  academia  ceased  to  be  the  only  career 
option  for  those  who  wanted  to  make  a  contribution  to  archeology.  Thanks  to 
this  law  and  others,  people  with  bachelors  degrees  in  anthropology  are  now  able 
to  make  field  archeology  a  full-time  career.  There  are  more  people  doing  field 
work  than  ever  before,  and  the  resulting  scholarship  continues  to  proliferate. 


LEFT:  SEARCHING  FOR  CLUES  ABOUT  PAST  CLIMATES  ON  A  HIGHWAY 
PROJECT  FOR  THE  DELAWARE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 
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tah,  excavated  due 

„  9  near  Zion  National 

Park;  exposing  an  Anasazi  pit  house;  archeolo- 

intracted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 

n  Commission  excavate  at  the  house 


"Dirt  archeologists"  occupy  the  same 
socioeconomic  class  as  the  other  wage 
laborers  working  on  a  project.  Nine  dollars 
an  hour  is  the  typical  rate  of  pay.  While  the 
fruits  of  our  labor  are  not  as  tangible  as  a 
pipeline  or  a  road,  we  know  our  work  is  just 
as  important  to  society,  and  we  derive  a 
?reat  sense  of  accomplishment  from  the 
role  we  play  in  contributing  to  the  archeo- 
ogical  Ige  of  North  America. 

For  the  duntion  of  a  project,  we  live  in 
mmunities  where  we  work.  Chances 
it  we  are  the  only  archeologists  the 
lerk  at  our  motel  or  the  backhoe  dri- 
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ver  who  strips  our  site  will  meet  in  their  lifetimes.  One  of  the  first  questions  locals  ask  is 
inevitably,  "Which  university  are  you  from?"  We  always  have  to  tell  them  that  we  are  not 
students,  hut  professional  archeologists.  We  explain  how  the  work  we  are  doing  is  a  mani- 
festation of  our  national  commitment  to  archeology.  They  will  generally  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  we  are  in  town  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  place  they  call  home.  The 
response  is  always  one  of  unqualified  support  for  our  efforts,  an  intense  curiosity  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  a  desire  to  tell  us  what  they  know  about  local  history.  The  next 
question  is  usually,  "What  are  you  finding?" 

As  students,  we  learn  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  archeological  thought  and  get  an 
introduction  to  the  methods  and  goals  of  the  discipline.  However,  once  we  get  out  in  the 
field,  we  soon  find  out  that  the  skills  essential  to  field  work  must  be  learned  through 
apprenticeship  and  mastered  by  the  continuous  application  and  situational  modification  of 
the  techniques  that  we  have  learned.  Field  work  merges  theory  and  practice.  This  is 
important  because  the  field  is  the  training  ground  for  the  next  generation.  The  people  dig- 
ging the  excavation  units  of  today  will  be  the  administrators  and  academics  of  tomorrow. 

But  some  of  us  decide  to  stay  in  the  field  because  we  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
world  we  live  in  from  the  unique  perspective  it  offers.  I  stay  because  I  believe  archeology 
"-nverful  testimony  about  the  past  and  human  nature.  My  work  is  my  contribution 
tonal  commitment  to  archeology.  See  you  in  the  field. 

work;  a  relaxing  moment  at  a  pipeline  project  in 
ments  a  desert  site. 


CLOCKWISE ! 
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ONE  STATE'S  VIEW  OF  FEDERAL  COMPLIANCE  ARCHEOLOGY 


BV    JOE    BAKER 


NO  KIDDING,  THERE  I  WAS  JUST  A  FEW  MONTHS  BACK, 
a  mid-level  archeolegist  from  the  state  historic  preser- 
vation office  seated  at  the  front  of  a  crowded  munic- 
ipal  building   meeting   room,  surrounded   by  the 
members  of  a  township  sewer  and  water  author- 
ity, the  township  solicitor,  a  federal  congress- 
man, two  state  representatives,  their  respec- 
tive staffs,  and  staffers  from  the  offices  of  the 
commonwealth's  U.S.  senators.  The  township 
had,  several  months  earlier,  applied  for  two 
Corps   of   Engineers   permits— for  wetland 
encroachment  and  waterway  obstruction— 
in  order  to  run  a  water  line  to  a  communi- 
ty in  dire  need  of  dependable  and  safe 
drinking  water.  Our  staff  had  reviewed 
the    permit    applications,    as    per    the 
requirements    of    section     106    of    the 
National    Historic    Preservation    Act,    and 
recommended    an    archeological    survey 
based  on  our  assessment  of  the  topography, 
the  soils,  and  the  distribution  of  sites  already 
recorded    within    the    watershed.    Somewhat 
reluctantly,  the  township  paid  for  a  consultant  to 
conduct  the  survey,  who  encountered  two  str"  *ifiecf 
prehistoric  sites— the  first  two  clearly  strat»'°  id  flood* 
plain  sites  in  the  watershed — both  directly  in  the  path  of 
the  proposed  water  line.  We  reviewed  the  consultant's  report 
and  recommended  that  the  line  be  relocated  to  a  less  sensitive 
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location  or  that  the  sites  be  assessed  to  see  if  they  were  important 
enough  to  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Approximately  a  week  after  our  review  letter  left  the  office,  I 
found  myself  in  the  unfriendly  confines  of  the  township  building 
attempting  to  explain  the  process,  goals,  and  value  of  federal 
compliance  archeology  to  the  aforementioned  audience.  Tough 
crowd;  it  was  a  very  long  afternoon. 

Whodunit:  The  Folly  of 
Assigning  Blame 

ost  of  my  colleagues  in  government,  the  private  sector, 
and  universities  are  well  aware  that  the  entire  process 
of  protecting  our  archeological  heritage  is  at  a  critical 
crossroads.  The  104th  Congress  came  perilously  close 
to  "zeroing  out"  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  and  federal  and  state  political  rhetoric 
decrying  the  very  notion  of  protecting  archeological  sites  is 
becoming  commonplace.  You  have  only  to  pay  cursory  attention 
to  the  diatribes  on  a  variety  of  Web  sites,  or  to  backroom  discus- 
sions at  professional  meetings,  to  realize  that  we  have  begun 
fighting  among  ourselves  to  pin  the  predicted  downfall  of  com- 
pliance archeology  on  each  other.  The  consultants  blame  the 
SHPOs  for  inefficiency,  overregulation,  lax  enforcement,  inexpe- 
rience,   and    a    variety    of 
other  sins  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  SHPOs  and 
agency  archeologists  attack 
the   consultants   as   merce- 
naries with  little  regard  for 
the   scientific  and  cultural 
value  of  the   archeological 
record.   The   academicians 
fault  SHPOs,  agency  staff, 
and  the  consultants  for  pro- 
ducing too  little  significant 
data  for  too  much  money. 
Government   archeologists 
and  consultants  malign  uni- 
versity    departments     for 
refusing  to  get  their  hands 
dirty  with  compliance  work, 
for  competing  unfairly  when 
they  do,  and  for  criticizing 
those  on  the  front  lines  from 
the  rarified  air  of  academia. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  bickering  continues,  urban  and  suburban 
sprawl,  extractive  industries,  expanding  infrastructure,  looting, 
and  natural  processes  threaten  the  nation's  archeological  her- 
itage, and  the  taxpayers,  through  their  legislators,  are  question- 
ing the  value  of  protecting  it. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  band  together  as  a  profession,  assess  the 

accomplishments  and  shortcomings  of  the  past  30  years,  and 

strive  to  promote  what  we  do  well  and  improve  what  we  don't.  By 

expending  our  energy  on  deciding  who  is  to  blame  for  the  hostil- 

encountered  in  that  stuffy  little  township  meeting  room,  we 

having  a  hand  in  the  destruction  of  the  past,  and  miss  an 

tunity  to  help  save  it. 


The  View  from  Here 

ike  many  CRM  archeologists,  while  I  try  to  keep  up  with 
national  issues  and  trends,  I'm  most  familiar  with  the  com- 
pliance archeology  of  my  home  state.  I've  been  working  as 
a  SHPO  review  archeologist  in  Pennsylvania  since  1989,  a 
position  that  affords  me  a  chance  to  see  the  results  of  vir- 
tually all  compliance  work.  This  work  is  conducted  by  61 
federal  and  state  agencies,  employing  107  different  consulting 
firms  in  all  of  the  state's  varied  physiographic  regions,  drainage 
basins,  and  ecological  settings.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
have  improved  our  understanding  of  the  past  in  some  fundamen- 
tal ways.  The  raw  materials  that  constitute  these  improve- 
ments— site  locations,  technical  reports,  and  collections — say 
much  about  the  effort  to  preserve,  manage,  and  protect  the  past 
in  a  typical  eastern  state. 

While  only  2,299  of  the  15,982  sites  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Archaeological  Site  Survey  Files  (about  14  percent)  were  record- 
ed as  a  result  of  compliance  archeology  since  1966, 1  that  figure  is 
quite  deceptive.  Pennsylvania  has  an  enormous  and  enthusiastic 
community  of  avocational  archeologists  and  private  collectors, 
many  associated  with  the  Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archeology 
and/or  the  Carnegie  Museum's  affiliate  program.  This  amateur 
community  has  been  actively  recording  sites  in  the  state  since  the 


HE  ISSUES  OF  THE  COST  OF  COMPLIANCE 
ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  LIMITED  DISSEMINATION  OF  THE 
RESULTS  HAVE  TO  BE  SUCCESSFULLY  ADDRESSED  IF  WE  ARE 

TO  ANSWER  THE  RATHER  POINTED  QUESTIONS  BEING 

ASKED  BY  THE  PUBLIC,  BY  THEIR  ELECTED  OFFICIALS,  AND 

BY  FEDERAL  LAND  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGERS. 


1930s,  thus  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  list  was  recorded 
by  non-professionals.  But  compliance  archeology  has  only  been 
conducted  since  1966,  and  most  of  it  in  Pennsylvania  dates  from 
the  early  1980s  or  later.  Since  1980,  consultants  have  recorded 
25  percent  of  the  new  sites  submitted  to  our  office  for  inclusion 
in  the  PASS  files.  From  1990  to  the  present,  56  percent  of  the 
new  sites  have  been  registered  by  consultants  working  on  com- 
pliance projects.  From  January  of  1995  to  December  of  1996,  of 
the  163  new  sites  entered  in  the  PASS  files,  125  of  them  (77  per- 
cent) came  from  compliance  projects.  This  is  a  rather  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  changing  face  ot  archeology  in  Pennsylvania 
(and  the  United  States) ,  and  the  important  role  that  compliance 
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work  plays  in  it.  These  consultant-recorded  sites  include  every 
period  from  Paleoindian  to  the  20th  century  and  every  site  type 
from  tiny  lithic  scatters  to  multi-acre  Woodland  villages,  to  Colo- 
nial cemeteries,  to  19th  century  farmsteads. 

Approximately  2,277  technical  reports  document  the  results  of 
investigations  ranging  from  surveys  of  less  than  an  acre  to  mas- 
sive data  recovery  efforts.  Without  a  doubt,  most  of  the  investi- 
gations conducted  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  compliance  pro- 
jects. These  reports  are  distributed  to  repositories  at  the  Carnegie 
Museum  in  Pittsburgh  and  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia, 
but  by  far  the  most  complete  collection  is  in  the  compliance 
report  library  at  our  office  in  Harrisburg. 

To  date,  807  collections,  including  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
artifacts  and  their  associated  field  records  and  photographs,  have 
already  been  accessioned  into  the  holdings  of  the  state  museum. 
Our  best  guess,  arrived  at  by  informally  polling  some  of  the  fed- 
eral agencies  that  have  sponsored  most  of  the  work,  indicates 
that  this  is  certainly  the  very  small  tip  of  a  very  big  iceberg. 

For  better  or  worse,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  what  we  know 
about  the  archeology  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  result  of  compliance 
projects,  a  statement  that  is  probably  true  for  many  states. 

Beyond  sheer  volume,  compliance  archeology  in  Pennsylvania 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  important  research  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  especially  in  the  last  10  years.  Consulting  archeol- 
ogists  working  in  the  state  have  made  great  strides  in  the  areas  of 
geoarcheology,  site  formation  processes,  and  stratified  site  investi- 
gations. Pennsylvania  currently  has  one  of  the  best  developed 
contexts  for  the  evolution  and  development  of  alluvial  landscapes 
in  the  East4  resulting  for  the  most  part  from  compliance  projects. 
Monumental  efforts  at  sites  like  Sandts  Eddy5  and  West  Water 
Street  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  investigation  of  buried 
components  that  date  to  the  Middle  and  Early  Archaic  periods, 
changing  forever  our  ideas  about  the  relative  scarcity  of  such  sites 
and  the  notion  of  a  Middle  Archaic  cultural  hiatus. 

Anyone  driving  anywhere  in  our  state  is  aware  that  it  is  under- 
going a  wave  of  immense  highway  reconstruction  and  expansion 
projects,  and  some  of  these  have  added  much  to  what  we  know 
about  the  distribution  and  function  of  many  kinds  of  sites.  The 
investigations  associated  with  U.S.  Routes  11  and  157  and  the 
Mon-Fayette  Transportation  Improvement  Project  have  gener- 
ated complementary  data  sets  that  become  increasingly  fine 
grained  as  the  work  moves  from  the  reconnaissance  of  huge  study 
corridors,  through  the  assessment  of  a  sample  of  sites  from  more 
intensively  studied  project  alternatives,  to  the  detailed  pictures 
developed  from  a  handful  of  data  recovery  excavations  in  pre- 
ferred highway  alignments.  The  investigation  of  important  his- 
toric period  sites  like  the  First  African  Baptist  Church  Cemeterv 
in  Philadelphia11  or  less  well  known  sites  like  the  Myers/P 
Wagon  Shop12  would  never  have  occurred  without  the  federal 
compliance  program.  In  some  ways,  the  real  proof  of  the  value  of 
this  compliance -generated  data  lies  in  the  utilization  by  universi- 
ty-based researchers  interested  in  every  aspect  of  past  human 
behavior  from  the  evolution  and  development  of  complex  soci- 
eties13 to  the  technology  and  strategy  of  lithic  procurement.14 


Hearth  from  the  Archaic  period  (8,000-1,000  B.C.). 
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A  Pennsylvania  perspective  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  compli- 
ance archeology  is  the  focus  of  an  SAA  symposium  at  the  annu- 
al meeting  in  Nashville  this  year.  The  symposium  will  bring 
together  some  of  the  very  best  consulting  archeologists  and  aca- 
demic researchers  working  in  the  state  for  a  frank  discussion  of 
where  compliance  archeology  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region  has  taken  us  and  where  we  should  go  now. 

Where  We  Ought  to  Be  Going 

f  Pennsylvania's  compliance  archeology  program  is  so  suc- 
cessful, why  were  those  folks  in  that  township  meeting  room 
so  upset?  Bluntly  put,  because  they  thought  it  costs  too  much 
and  because  they  had  almost  no  idea  what  they  were  paying 
for,  a  common  state  of  affairs  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  issues  of  the  cost  of  compliance  archeology  and  the  lim- 
ited dissemination  of  the  results  have  to  be  successfully 
addressed  if  we  are  to  answer  the  rather  pointed  questions  being 
asked  by  the  public,  by  their  elected  officials,  and  by  federal  land 
and  program  managers.  And,  as  suggested  earlier,  we  shouldn't 
waste  too  much  time  pointing  accusatory  fingers  at  each  other; 
there's  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

While  archeology  by  its  labor-intensive  nature  will  always  be 
expensive,  we  can  all  work  harder  at  minimizing  costs.  Tighter 
predictive  modeling  and  project  area  assessment  can  result  in 
fewer  redundant  surveys,  and  smaller,  more  tightly  defined  pro- 
ject areas.  Negotiating  easements  and  site  avoidance,  and  work- 
ing with  engineers  on  the  development  of  more  sensitive  project 
designs,  can  eliminate  the  need  for  some  investigations  altogeth- 
er. Skilled  volunteers  and  avocational  archeologists  may  be  able 
to  play  a  larger  role,  and  there  are  programs  like  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice's Passport  In  Time  program  that  have  already  pioneered  it. 
Dedicated  funds,  financed  by  small  increases  in  permitting  fees, 
could  assist  federal  and  state  permittees  in  absorbing  the  costs  of 
archeological  investigations.  Interagency  agreements  can  help  to 
channel  and  consolidate  increasingly  scarce  agency  resources 
into  places  where  they  can  do  the  most  good.  Agencies,  SHPOs, 
and  consulting  firms  are  all  going  to  have  to  take  long  looks  at 
their  budgets,  and  eliminate  unnecessary  or  duplicate  costs. 
There  are  many  other  good  suggestions  for  lowering  the  costs, 
but  not  the  quality,  of  compliance  archeology,  and  SHPO  offices, 
agency  archeologists,  and  consultants  are  all  going  to  have  to 
band  together  to  address  this  issue.  If  we  do  not,  I  assure  you  that 
other  solutions — solutions  that  will  have  devastating  effects  on 
the  archeological  record  and  our  profession — will  be  imposed  by 
constituencies  that  have  the  political  power  to  do  so  and  are  not 
neatly  troubled  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  past. 
The  problem  of  making  the  results  of  compliance  archeology 
accessible  to  researchers  and  to  the  taxpayers  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  critical  than  the  issue  of  costs.  For  at  least  a  couple  of  very 
good  reasons,  it  is  quite  likely  that  very  few  archeologists,  and 
almost  no  members  of  the  interested  public,  have  ever  heard  of 
any  of  the  truly  landmark  research  I've  cited  above. 
First,  you  can  only  find  the  technical  reports  on  these  projects 

Shawnee  Bob  Winters  demonstrates  ancient  craft  off 
fflint  knapping  for  Pennsylvania  high  school  students. 
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in  three  repositories:  Carnegie,  Temple,  and  the  SHPO  office. 
They  are  not  available  electronically,  and  cannot  be  checked  out 
of  the  repositories  that  keep  them.  Consequently  they  are  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  professional  or  avocational  researcher  to  access.  In  my 
opinion,  a  very  large  scale  effort  is  warranted  to  make  the  results 
of  compliance  investigations  available  to  researchers  through 
electronic  access  and  through  all  major  research  libraries.  With- 
out these  data,  some  of  the  best  minds  in  archeology  today  simply 
do  not  have  access  to  the  most  current  information,  a  state  of 
affairs  that  would  be  regarded  as  intolerable  in  almost  any  other 
field  of  scholarly  pursuit,  and  should  be  so  regarded  in  ours. 

Second,  these  are  almost  entirely  very  technical  reports  full  of 
scholarly  conventions,  jargon,  statistical  analyses,  inventories, 
and  complex  figures.  While  of  great  utility  to  professionals,  they 
are  bewildering  at  best  to  the  average  citizen,  even  to  those  with 
a  real  interest  in  archeology.  For  most  of  us,  a  project  is  complete 
when  the  collection  and  field  records  are  curated  and  the  final 
report  is  submitted.  I  submit  that  that's  not  good  enough. 

Like  most  of  my  professional  brethren,  I  still  find  archeology  to 
be  just  as  fascinating  as  it  was  when  I  took  my  first  undergradu- 
ate class.  Judging  by  the  popularity  of  television  programs,  videos, 
popular  periodicals,  and  coffee  table  books  on  the  subject,  we're 
not  the  only  people  that  feel  that  way.  In  the  12  days  that  we  had 
our  1996  archeology  month  excavation  at  the  City  Island  site  in 
downtown  Harrisburg,  nearly  5,000  visitors  stopped  by  for  a  look. 

Every  large-scale  investigation  for  a  public  project  deserves  a 
publication,  an  exhibit,  a  video,  or  a  presentation  that  is  accessi- 
ble to  the  public.  We  should  all  insist  on  it!  None  of  us  should 
ever  get  so  jaded  that  we  forget  that  archeology  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  satisfying  and  interesting  pursuit,  and  when  presented  to 
the  public  in  an  accessible  forum,  it  is  irresistible.  We  don't  need 
to  save  American  archeology;  if  we  just  put  it  out  there  where 
people  can  see  it,  it  will  save  itself! 

Some  Hopeful  Signs 

he  angry  rhetoric  kept  up  in  that  township  meeting  room 
until  6  that  evening.  Finally  a  compromise  was  hammered 
out  involving  an  easement  to  protect  the  bulk  of  both  of 
the  sites.  The  permits  were  secured,  the  water  line  pro- 
ceeded on  schedule,  and  everyone  went  home  more  or  less 
satisfied. 
In  the  end,  we  preserved  two  small  links  of  the  chain  that  binds 
all  Americans  to  their  predecessors,  which  is,  after  all,  the  aim  of 
the  federal  compliance  archeology  program.  Surely  there's  room 
for  improvement,  and  we  could  all  do  with  a  bit  less  rancor  and 
a  bit  more  reason,  but  as  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
enters  its  fourth  decade,  Americans  can  take  pride  in  how  we 
care  tor  our  archeological  heritage.  Even  in  these  difficult  times, 
the  system  works,  and  the  past  is  preserved  for  the  future. 


For  more  information,  contact  joe  Baker,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  for 
ric  Preservation,  PO.  Box  1026,  Harrisburg,  PA  17108-1026, 
(717)  772-0925,  fax  (717)  772-0920. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


Ciuil  Penalty 
Rule  Takes 
Effect 

TO  PENALIZE  NON- 
COMPLIANCE WITH 
NAGPRA 

nterim  regulations 
allowing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assess 
civil  penalties  on  muse- 
ums that  fail  to  comply 
with  NAGPRA  took 
effect  on  February  12.  The 
regulations,  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  January 
13  as  43  CFR  10.13,  define 
"failure  to  comply"  and  stip- 
ulate how  the  Secretary  will 
determine  the  penalty 
amount.  They  also  outline 
administrative  procedures  to 
follow  in  assessing  penalties. 

The  penalty  will  be  .25% 
of  the  museum's  annual  bud- 
get, or  $5000,  whichever  is 
less,  and  such  additional 
sum  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  A  penalty 
of  $100  per  day  after  the 


A  museum  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  act  if: 

1.  After  November  16, 1990,  it  sells  or  otherwise  transfers  human 
remains,  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  or  objects  of  cultural  pat- 
rimony in  violation  of  the  act,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
unlawful  sale  or  transfer  to  any  individual  or  institution  that  is  not 
required  to  comply  with  the  act;  or 

2.  After  November  16, 1993,  it  has  not  completed  summaries;  or 

3.  After  November  16, 1995,  or  the  date  specified  in  an  extension 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whichever  is  later,  it  has  not 
completed  inventories;  or 

4.  After  May  16, 1996,  or  six  months  after  completion  of  an  inventory 
under  extension  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whichever 
is  later,  it  has  not  notified  culturally  affiliated  Indian  tribes  and 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations;  or 

5.  It  refuses  to  repatriate  human  remains,  funerary  objects,  sacred 
objects,  or  objects  of  cultural  patrimony  to  a  lineal  descendant  or 
culturally  affiliated  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organization 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  act;  or 

6.  It  repatriates  human  remains,  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  or 
objects  of  cultural  patrimony  before  publishing  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  as  required  by  the  act. 


final  administrative  decision 
takes  effect  may  be  assessed 
if  the  museum  continues  to 
violate  the  act.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  human 
remains,  funerary  objects, 
sacred  objects,  or  objects  of 
cultural  patrimony  may  be 
assessed  on  any  museum 
that,  after  November  16, 
1990,  sells  or  otherwise 
transfers  such  objects  in  vio- 


lation of  the  act. 

The  administrative  proce- 
dures for  providing  notice, 
holding  a  hearing,  appealing 
a  decision,  and  issuing  a 
final  decision  are  patterned 
after  those  used  in  assessing 
civil  penalties  under  the 
Archaeological  Resources 
Protection  Act. 

The  interim  rule  will  be  in 
effect  until  final  regulations 


are  adopted  through  general 
notice  and  comment  rule- 
making. Written  comments 
are  accepted  until  April  14 
for  consideration  in  develop- 
ing a  final  rule. 

Grants 
Ruailable 

FALL  DEADLINES 
FOR  APPLICANTS 


r 


rants  from  $5,000  to 
$75,000  are  available 
to  Indian  tribes, 
Alaskan  Native  vil- 
lages and  corpora- 
tions, Native  Hawai- 
ian organizations,  museums, 
universities,  and  state  and 
local  government  agencies. 
Applications  from  native 
groups  must  be  postmarked 
by  November  2 1 ,  from  muse- 
ums by  December  5.  Those 
who  previously  received 
applications  or  submitted 
proposals  will  automatically 
get  applications  this  time. 
Contact  Mandy  Murphy, 
(202)343-1095,  e-mail 
mandy_murphy(«'nps.gov. 
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Planning  to  Repatriate 
pcummc  Akin  Cultural  Items 

it  to  repatriate  have  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register  since  the  last  issue  of  Common  Ground. 
Notices  of  intent  to  repatriate  describe  unassociated  funer- 
ary objects,  sacred  objects,  or  objects  of  cultural  patrimony 
in  enough  detail  to  help  lineal  descendants,  Indian  tribes, 
and  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  identify  cultural  items  to 
which  they  can  reasonably  be  believed  to  be  affiliated. 

A  30-day  period  following  publication  of  the  notices  allows 
additional  lineal  descendants  or  culturally  affiliated  gn 
to  contact  the  museum  or  federal  agency  regarding  pro 
disposition  of  these  items.  A  total  of  49  notices  of  intena 
repatriate  have  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register.  They  rep- 
resent 31,879  unassociated  funerary  objects,  349  sacred 
objects,  28  objects  of  cultural  patrimony,  and  21  items  that 
are  both  sacred  objects  and  objects  of  cultural  patrimony. 


'entories  Offer 

impse  of  Native  Holdings 


Seattle  Art  Museum 

Seattle,  Washington 

1  object  of  cultural  patrimony  culturally 
affiliated  with  the  Central  Council  of 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alas- 
ka acting  on  behalf  of  the  Dakl'aweidi 
Clan  of  Angoon,  Alaska. 

City  of  Portland 

Oregon 

1  sacred  object/object  of  cultural  patri- 
mony culturally  affiliated  with  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  and  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation. 

Denver  Museum 
of  Natural  History 

Denver,  Colorado 

1  object  of  cultural  patrimony  culturally 
affiliated  with  the  Central  Council  of  Tlin- 
git and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of  Alaska  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Dakla'aweidi  Clan. 

Museum  of  the 
South  Dakota  State 
Historical  Society 

Pierre,  South  Dakota 

1  sacred  object  culturally  affiliated  with 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Mr. 
Arvol  Looking  Horse  has  been  identified 
as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  object's 
last  known  owner. 

W.  H.  Over  State  Museum 
of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Historical  Society 

Vermillion,  South  Dakota 

1  object  of  cultural  patrimony  culturally 
affiliated  with  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Nebraska. 


Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument 

Ajo,  Arizona 

1  unassociated  funerary  object  culti 
affiliated  with  the  Hia-Ced  O'odham 
Tribe.  Josephine  Martinez  has  been 
identified  as  a  lineal  descendant  of 
deceased. 

Mesa  Southwest  Museum 

Mesa,  Arizona 

4  objects  of  cultural  patrimony  culturally 
affiliated  with  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribe  and  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

Heard  Museum 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

37  sacred  objects  culturally  affiliated 
with  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

Cibola  National  Forest 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

23  sacred  objects  culturally  affiliatet 
with  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma 

Springfield  Science  Muse 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

68  unassociated  funerary  objects  ci 
ally  affiliated  with  the  Caddo  Tribe  of  OK 

Hood  Museum  of  Art, 
Dartmouth  College 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

8  unassociated  funerary  objects  cul 
ly  affiliated  with  the  Caddo  Indian  i 
of  Oklahoma. 


funerary  objects  continue  to  arrive  at  the  Archeology 
Ethnography  Program  office.  Ten  notices  of  inventory 
completion  have  been  published  since  the  last  issue  o 
Common  Ground. 

Notices  of  Inventory  Completion,  which  summarize 
contents  of  the  accompanying  inventory  in  enough  d 
to  help  individuals  or  groups  identify  cultural  items  • 

'i  they  can  reasonably  be  believed  to  be  affiliate 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  as  required  b . 

»n  5  (d)(3)  of  the  Act.  A  30-day  period  following 
publication  of  each  notice  is  allowed  for  any  addition 
lineal  descendants  or  culturally  affiliated  Indian  tribe 
contact  the  appropriate  museum  or  federal  agency  of 
cial  regarding  proper  disposition  of  sensitive  cultural 
items.  Publication  of  these  ten  notices  brings  the  tota 
1 13  to  date,  describing  5,263  human  remains  and 
107,446  associated  funerary  objects  (human  remain 

ts  indicate  minimum  number  of  individuals). 


ernice  Pauahi 


lulu,  Hawaii 

uisociated  funerary  objects  culturally 

Hinted  with  Hui  Alanui  0  Makena,  the 

Ina'i  Island  Burial  Council,  Na 

Kupuna  0  Maui,  Hui  Malama  I  Na 

Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei,  and  the  Office  of 

Hawaiian  Affairs 

luman  remains  and  28  associated 
,„,jry  objects  culturally  affiliated  with 

the  Hawaii  Island  Burial  Council,  Hui 
na  I  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii  Nei, 
tment  of  Hawaiian  Homelands, 
le  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs, 
lan  remains  culturally  affiliated 
lui  Mlama  Pono  0  Lna'i. 
ion  remains  and  1  associated 
iry  object  culturally  affiliated  with 
lama  I  Na  Kpuna  '0  Hawai'i  Nei 
aua'i/Ni'ihau  Island  Burial  Council. 

Hawaii  Maritime  Center 

>lulu,  Hawaii 

ion  remains  culturally  affiliated 
lui  Malama  I  Na  Kupuna  0  Hawaii 
Iffice  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  O'ahu 
Council,  Hawaii  Island  Burial 
...J,  and  Ka  Lahui  Hawai'i. 

Washington  State 
'listorical  Society 

acoma,  Washington 

human  remains  culturally  affiliated 
Tribe  of  Indians. 


Archaeological  Survey 
of  Idaho,  Western 
Repository,  Idaho 
State  Historical  Society 

Boise,  Idaho 

The  remains  of  Chief  Buffalo  Horn  of . 
Bannock  Shoshone.  Ms.  Rosphine  Cob 
has  been  identified  as  a  lineal  dr" 
dant. 

Oklahoma  Museum 
of  Natural  History, 
University  of  Oklahomi 

Norman,  Oklahoma 

1  human  remain  and  885  associated 
funerary  objects  culturally  affiliated  wi 
the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Peabody  Museum 
of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology, 
Harvard  University 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

3  human  remains  and  1  associated 
funerary  object  culturally  affiliated  with 
the  Mohegan  Indian  Tribe  of  Connectia 
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Why  Consult? 


Francis  P.  McIHanamon 


F' 
1 
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or  over  a  decade,  federal  laws,  regulations,  and  exec- 
utive orders  have  required  the  involvement  of  Indian 
tribes  when  federal  agencies  make  decisions  concern- 
ing historic  properties  and  archeological  sites. 

Of  course,  compliance  with  these  laws  is  a  means,  not  an 
end.  The  desired  outcomes  are  better  decisions  and  broader 
perspectives  in  the  management  of  America's  cultural  her- 
itage. This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  providing  American  Indi- 
ans with  opportunities  to  express  their  opinions  about  impor- 
tant public  decisions  before  they  are  made. 

Archeological  investigations  on  federal  land  must  be  preced- 
ed by  consultation  with  Indian  tribes  that  are  likely  to  have  a 
cultural  affiliation  with  the  sites  that  will  be  investigated.  Fur- 
thermore, after  the  excavation  or  analy- 
sis is  completed,  any  Native  American 
human  remains  and  cultural  items  (as 
defined  by  NAGPRA)  must  be  repatriat- 
ed to  the  appropriate  tribe,  if  requested. 

The  laws  and  regulations  require  con- 
sultation with  Indian  tribes.  Except  on 
tribal  land,  the  consent  of  the  tribe  is  not 
required.  This  is  an  important,  although 
sometimes  overlooked,  point.  Except  on 
their  own  lands,  Native  Americans  can- 
not dictate  how  archeological  excava- 
tions or  reporting  are  carried  out.  Existing  laws,  regulations, 
and  standards  require  careful,  systematic  reporting.  These 
requirements  ensure  that  the  information  is  obtained  for  pub- 
lic benefit.  In  many  cases,  careful  excavation  and  analysis  also 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  cultural  affiliation  of  remains 
and  other  items  covered  by  NAGPRA. 

In  the  past,  notification  of  a  project  was  often  via  certified 
letter,  rather  than  through  personal  contact  between  the 
agency  and  representatives  of  Indian  tribes.  More  recently, 
with  the  consultation  required  under  NAGPRA,  the  impor- 
tance of  person-to-person  meetings  has  been  recognized  and 
recommended  strongly  whenever  possible. 

In  consultation,  effective  communication  is  crucial,  and 
both  sides  should  commit  to  working  together  for  the  long 
term.  Relationships  must  extend  beyond  any  particular  situa- 
tion and  not  be  overcome  by  one  disagreement. 

Archeologists  and  Native  Americans  must  clearly  and  calm- 
ly articulate  the  value  of  their  different  approaches  to  under- 
standing the  past.  They  each  should  consider  how  one  way  of 
understanding  might  inform  the  other.  Archeologists  should 
titter  the  benefits  of  the  archeological  perspective,  with  an 


awareness  that  other  ways  of  knowing  about  the  past  are  like- 
ly to  be  espoused  by  Native  Americans. 

Archeologists  should  learn  how  to  incorporate  information 
from  Native  American  oral  histories  into  their  interpretations. 
Native  Americans  ought  to  consider  how  these  interpreta- 
tions support  their  traditional  histories.  Perhaps  more  chal- 
lenging is  describing  archeological  interpretations  in  ways 
meaningful  to  Indians.  Another  challenge  is  that  many  Native 
Americans  are  outspoken  about  archeology's  irrelevance  to 
them  and  their  histories.  Sometimes  these  statements  are 
made  for  effect.  However,  the  shorthand  of  archeological  jar- 
gon and  densely  written  professional  material  makes  poor  fare 
for  reaching  out  to  anyone,  including  Native  Americans. 


"In  consultation,  effective  communication 
is  crucial,  and  both  sides  should  commit  to 
working  together  for  the  long  term. 
Relationships  must  extend  beyond  any 
particular  situation  and  not  be  overcome 
by  one  disagreement." 

Cooperation  of  this  sort  would  bring  a  fuller  understanding 
of  ancient  America.  The  complimentary  combination  of  Indi- 
an knowledge  based  upon  oral  histories  and  tradition  with  sci- 
entific interpretations  holds  the  promise  of  rich  stories  about 
the  ancient  past.  There  will  be  disagreements  to  be  sure,  but 
more  exploration  of  complementary  interpretations  is  likely  to 
be  fruitful.  Native  Americans  might  benefit  from  a  greater 
public  appreciation  of  their  peoples'  histories  through  legit- 
imization in  terms  of  "Western"  understanding  of  ancient 
Indian  history  in  the  Americas.  The  key  word  in  this  para- 
graph, however,  is  promise,  for  there  are  few  examples  of  this 
kind  of  combined  ancient  history  to  point  to. 

Archeologists  and  Indians  both  would  benefit  from 
enhanced  public  understanding  of  the  great  temporal  depth  of 
human  history  in  America:  thousands  of  years,  not  hundreds, 
and  millions  of  archeological  sites,  not  only  those  associated 
with  Africans,  Europeans,  and  subsequent  immigrants. 

Francis  P.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Rethinking 
Preservation 

SEEKING  TO  STREAMLINE, 
BLM  FINDS  SUPPORT 
RESISTANCE 

The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  plans  to 
change  how  it  imple- 
ments the  National 
Historic  Preservation 
Act,  which  could  have 
implications  for  archeologi- 
cal  sites  on  320  million  acres 
of  federal  land — a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  western 
states.  Under  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officers  and 
the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation,  the  bureau,  in  most 
cases,  will  have  sole  authori- 
ty to  determine  the  need  for 
archeological  surveys  and 


excavations  in  advance  of 
petroleum,  ranching,  and 
logging-related  development, 
as  well  as  whether  sites  are 
eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  structure  of  the 
national  preservation  pro- 
gram, established  by  the 
act,  assumes  a  check-and- 
balance  relationship  among 
three  players:  federal  agen- 
cies, state  preservation  offi- 
cers, and  the  Advisory 
Council,  which  reviewed 
over  3,000  projects  in  1996. 
This  agreement,  says  BLM 
preservation  officer  John 
Douglas,  would  allow  the 
bureau  to  devote  more  time 
to  proactive  work — such  as 
analyzing  the  information 
that  has  been  gathered  over 
decades  of  compliance  with 
preservation  laws  and  iden- 
tifying areas  where  more 
information  is  needed — 
rather  than  generating  a 
paper  trail  for  "routine" 


projects. 

The  goal  is  "excellent  man- 
agement," not  "excellent 
paper,"  says  Douglas.  "It's 
real  hard  for  a  manager  to 
understand  the  resources 
themselves  if  the  whole 
focus  is  having  evidence  in 
the  file  that  you  [complied 
with  the  act].  We're  reori- 
enting away  from  the 
process  and  more  toward  the 
product." 

Ninety  five  percent  of  the 
time,  the  states  and  the 
Advisory  Council  have 
agreed  with  the  bureau's 
decisions  to  survey,  test,  or 
excavate,  says  Douglas.  The 
BLM  "has  enough  accumu- 
lated experience  to  know 
what  the  outcome  will  be"  in 
these  cases,  he  says.  Under 
the  new  agreement,  the 
states  and  the  council  will 
only  be  involved  in  nonrou- 
tine  cases  such  as  interstate 
or  interagency  projects, 
undertakings  that  would 


affect  National  Historic 
Landmarks  or  nationally  sig- 
nificant National  Register- 
eligible  properties,  and  con- 
troversial projects  in  which 
review  is  requested  by  the 
BLM,  a  state  historic  preser- 
vation office,  or  an  Indian 
tribe. 

In  New  Mexico,  the 
bureau  has  a  good  record, 
says  SHPO  Lynne  Sebastian. 
But,  she  says,  "if  managers 
are  told  that  the  old  checks 
and  balances  no  longer 
exist,  some  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation." 
Claiming  that  some  man- 
agers "already  push  the 
envelope  for  not  spending 
scarce  dollars  on  surveys," 
she  is  concerned  that  more 
projects  will  be  done  with- 
out the  adequate  safeguards. 
Previously,  according  to 
Sebastian,  the  BLM  would 
confer  with  the  state  on  all 
stages  of  a  project.  Now,  she 
says,  the  agency  will  only  be 
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required  to  contact  her 
office  if  it  has  discovered  an 
important  site  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  work. 
Wyoming's  deputy  SHPO 
Judy  Wolf  is  concerned  that 
agencies  without  the  BLM's 
record  will  attempt  to 


that  aren't  defined.  It's  very 
ambiguous  in  places." 

The  BLM  is  not  the  only 
agency  to  request  a  measure 
of  flexibility  with  which  not 
all  parties  are  comfortable. 
The  National  Park  Service 
has  an  agreement  that 


nearly  finished  negotiating  a 
statewide  arrangement  when 
the  nationwide  agreement 
came  out.  The  state  will 
craft  its  individual  protocol 
along  the  lines  of  what  they 
had  been  working  on.  Ari- 
zona SHPO  James  Garrison 
sums  it  up  by  saying  that 
some  states  are  more  inter- 
ested in  controlling  the 
process  than  others.  His 
state,  he  says,  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  final  prod- 
uct. 

Douglas  says  that  his 
agency  wouldn't  be  doing 
anything  radically  different 
from  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past  under  statewide 
agreements.  "This  is  very 
new,"  says  Marilyn  Nickels, 
the  head  of  the  BLM's  cul- 
tural heritage  program.  "It's 
much  more  far-reaching  .  .  . 
There's  been  a  high  level  of 
anxiety  over  change."  The 
National  Conference  of 
State  Historic  Preservation 
Officers  is  led  by  a  16-mem- 
ber  board  of  directors  which 
votes  on  issues  such  as  pro- 


tner,  a  draft  of  the  agree- 
ment was  sent  to  member 
states.  There  was  ample 
opportunity,  she  says,  for 
them  to  make  their  views 
known.  Karen  Hardy  says 
that  though  her  state's  com- 
ments were  requested,  the 
final  agreement  did  not 
reflect  all  of  Colorado's  con- 
cerns. 

As  the  BLM  works  out 
protocols  with  the  individ- 
ual states,  it  will  also  be 
revising  its  procedural  man- 
uals to  reflect  the  new  way 
of  doing  business.  These  two 
processes  have  given  rise  to 
another  controversy:  who 
can  and  can  not  participate 
as  interested  parties.  When 
the  New  Mexico  Archeolog- 
ical  Council,  a  200-member 
non-governmental  group, 
asked  to  participate  in 
developing  the  state's  proto- 
cols, it  was  turned  down. 
NMAC's  president  claimed 
that  the  BLM  was  "slam- 
ming the  door  on  public 
involvement."  There  fol- 
lowed a  flurry  of  e-mail  crit- 


BLN  land  holdings. 

secure  similar  agreements. 
Karen  Hardy,  Colorado's 
preservation  officer,  says 
that  when  her  office  com- 
mented on  the  draft  agree- 
ment, "there  was  concern 
about  consultation  with 
SHPOs  for  determination  of 
eligibility  [for  the  National 
Register]."  The  BLM,  she 
says,  is  assuring  the  states 
that  it  will  take  care  of  the 
process  in-house,  but  "it  is 
our  feeling,"  says  Hardy, 
"that  there  will  be  little 
opportunity  for  the  SHPO 
to  provide  an  advocacy 
role."  Of  the  agreement,  she 
says,  "There  are  just  terms 


"This  is  very  new,"  says  Marilyn  Nickels,  the 
head  of  the  BLlVTs  cultural  heritage  program. 
"It's  much  more  far-reaching . . .  There's  been 
a  high  level  of  anxiety  over  change." 


allows  it  to  do  its  own 
review  for  certain  kinds  of 
projects,  mostly  mainte- 
nance and  repair.  NCSHPO 
has  received  complaints  that 
some  superintendents  are 
interpreting  "maintenance" 
to  include  major  work. 

For  the  most  part,  other 
states  are  variously  opti- 
mistic that  their  concerns 
about  the  BLM  agreement 
will  be  addressed.  Idaho  was 


grammatic  agreements.  A 
task  force  of  preservation 
officers  from  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  New  Mexi- 
co, Oregon,  Wyoming,  and 
the  Navajo  tribe  negotiated 
the  agreement  with  the 
BLM  and  the  Advisory 
Council.  Other  member 
states  were  asked  to  com- 
ment to  the  board.  Accord- 
ing to  conference  president, 
Alaska  SHPO  Judith  Bit- 


ical  of  the  BLM's  perceived 
reluctance  to  let  anyone  in 
on  the  dialogue.  Nickels 
contends  that  the  protest 
came  from  a  minority.  E- 
mail  traffic,  she  observes, 
can  sometimes  give  the 
impression  of  a  wide  con- 
cern. 

The  nationwide  agreement 
appeared  for  public  com- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register 
in  December  1996,  and  was 
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L^JtE  CHAMPLAIX  MARITIME  MUSEUM 


The  replico  above,  of 
one  oi  Benedict 
Arnold's  gunboats,  the 
Philadelphia,  resem- 
bles the  one  recently 
iound  at  the  bottom  ol 
Lake  Champlain.  Both 
ships  were  sunk  by  the 
British  in  1776. 


An  Ex-Hero's  Forgotten  Legacy 

Revolutionary  War  Vessel  May  Be  from  Benedict  Arnold's  Fleet 

wooden  gunboat  believed  to  be  from  a  fleet  commanded  by  Benedict  Arnold  has 

been  found  on  the  floor  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  vessel  was  discovered  by 

researchers  studying  the  effect  of  zebra  mussels  on  shipwrecks  in  the  lake.  The  54-foot 

gunboat  is  in  excellent  condition,  sitting  upright  with  its  SO-foot-high  mast  intact  and  a 

large  cannon  on  the  bow. 

In  October  1776,  Arnold's  fleet  met  the  British  in  an  attempt  to  stop  a  southward  thrust 
into  the  colonies.  The  British  were  victorious,  but  the  delay  proved  critical,  setting  the 
stage  for  an  American  victory  the  following  year  at  Saratoga. 

The  Lake  Champlain  Maritime  Museum,  the  Navy,  and  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New 
York  are  developing  a  plan  to  protect  the  vessel.  The  Navy  is  involved  because  of  its 
extensive  experience  managing  its  own  historic  wrecks.  The  Army  has  also  joined  the 
discussions,  since  the  ship  was  built  and  manned  by  the  Continental  Army.  Following 
the  discovery,  Vermont  Senator  Patrick  Leahy  held  a  press  conference  at  the  museum, 
stressing  the  importance  of  preserving  the  lake's  historic  wrecks. 

The  lakewide  survey — budgeted  at  about  $200,000  annually  by  the  Lake  Champlain 
Basin  Program,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Lintilhac  Foundation — will  take  five  to  seven  years. 
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posted  on  the  American 
Cultural  Resources  Associa- 
tion's website 

(http://www.mindspring.com/ 
~  wheaton/ACRA.html) . 
The  BLM,  Nickels  says,  sent 
two  letters  out  to  hundreds 


public  participation  .  .  .  with 
parties  outside  the  BLM 
when  revising  policy  and 
procedures."  Elsewhere,  it 
says,  "BLM  will  provide 
Indian  tribes  .  .  .  appropriate 
opportunities  for  involve- 


sory  Committee  Act"  (which 
acts  as  a  safeguard  against 
any  one  interest  having 
undue  influence  over  gov- 
ernment actions).  The 
states,  he  says,  are  free  to 
elicit  whatever  public 


expertise  in  the  appropriate 
places.  The  BLM  also  plans 
an  ambitious  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  state-compatible  data- 
base with  GIS  mapping 
technology  and  retrieval 
capability  on  the  internet. 
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of  recipients.  The  first  went 
out  to  tribes  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  at  the  time  the 
agreement  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Register.  A  second 
was  mailed  to  the  same 
groups  announcing  the 
BLM's  intent  to  revise  its 
procedural  manuals.  Nickels 
says  that  tribes  were  asked 
to  comment  on  sections  of 
the  manual  that  deal  with 
consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  Native  American 
groups.  The  response  to 
both  letters,  according  to 
Nickels,  was  meager.  Alan 
Stanfill,  an  historic  preserva- 
tion specialist  with  the 
Advisory  Council,  says  that 
sending  a  letter  out  telling 
tribes  and  the  public  what 
an  agency  plans  to  do  is  not 
adequate  consultation,  and 
that  one  should  not  assume 
that  a  minimal  response 
indicates  little  concern. 

The  agreement  states  "the 
BLM  will  ensure  adequate 


ew  Head  of  Advisory  Council 


Fowler  Leads  Streamlining  of  Procedures 

he  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  has  named  John  M.  Fowler  as 
i  its  new  executive  director.  Fowler  has  filled  the  position  in  an  acting  capac- 
ity since  October  of  last  year. 

Fowler,  who  joined  the  agency  in  1972,  became  general  counsel  in  1980  and  four 
years  later  assumed  the  additional  responsibilities  of  deputy  executive  director. 
His  work  has  ranged  from  advocating  national  preservation  legislation  and  pol- 
icy to  reviewing  federal  projects  affecting  significant  historic  sites.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  council  has  been  working  to  streamline  procedures  under  section 
106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act.  He  was  a  long-time  member  of  the 
U.S.  National  Committee  for  the  International  Council  of  Monuments  and  Sites, 
most  recently  serving  as  its  chairman. 


ment."  The  document  says 
that  this  will  be  done  based 
on  provisions  for  public  and 
tribal  involvement  spelled 
out  in  the  NHPA  and  the 
National  Environmental 
Protection  Act. 

Douglas  and  others  in  the 
BLM  claim  that  the  protest 
is  misguided.  The  state -spe- 
cific protocols  and  the  man- 
ual revisions  are  considered 
by  the  BLM  to  be  "internal 
administrative  documents" 
pertaining  only  to  SHPOs 
and  the  BLM.  In  an  August 
8  e-mail  message  to 
NMAC's  Phillips,  Douglas 
wrote  that  his  agency  "wel- 
comes an  ongoing  exchange" 
with  the  council,  but  contin- 
ued that  "public  participa- 
tion is  inapplicable  from  our 
point  of  view  .  .  .  More  trou- 
blesome, it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  us  to  do  less 
than  full  public  participation 
without  running  into  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  Advi- 


involvement  they  deem  nec- 
essary. Colorado  has  posted 
a  draft  of  its  agreement  with 
the  BLM  on  the  internet 
(http://www.aclin.org/other/ 
historic/chs/index.html) . 
New  Mexico  SHPO  Sebast- 
ian plans  to  give  her  state's 
agreement  similar  exposure. 
At  this  point,  revision  of  the 
BLM's  procedural  manuals 
will  include  only  the  BLM 
and  the  SHPOs. 

The  BLM,  for  its  part,  is 
doing  its  best  to  make  the 
agreement  work,  says  Dou- 
glas. The  bureau  is  imple- 
menting some  far-reaching 
internal  changes  as  well. 
Aside  from  revising  its  pro- 
cedural manuals,  it  is  also 
establishing  a  preservation 
board  that  will  advise  on 
policy,  ensure  consistent  per- 
formance, and  monitor 
preservation  training.  The 
agency  is  currently  doing  a 
skill  inventory  to  make  sure 
it  has  the  right  level  of 


SHH  to  Glue 
Scholarships, 
Awards  for 
Educational 
Excellence 

SOCIETY  FUNDS 
TRAINING  FOR  NATIVE 
AMERICANS 

The  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  has 
established  a  scholar- 
ship program  to  train 
Native  Americans  and 
Native  Hawaiians  in 
archeological  methods.  Can- 
didates must  be  enrolled  in 
high  school  or  college  or 
work  in  native  culture 
preservation  programs. 
Awards  are  up  to  $1,500. 
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Candidates  may  apply  indi- 
vidually or  be  nominated  by 
a  professor  or  supervisor. 
January  15  is  the  deadline. 
For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Archaeology,  Arthur  C. 
Parker  Scholarship  Program, 
900  Second  St.,  NE,  #12, 
Washington,  DC  20002- 
3557,  (202)  789-8200,  fax 
(202)  789-0284,  e-mail 
info(«  saa.org. 

The  society  is  also  accept- 
ing nominations  for  its  1988 
Excellence  in  Public  Educa- 
tion Award.  Eligibility  is 
open  to  individuals  such  as 
teachers,  museum  educators, 
and  park  interpreters  who 
have  made  or  facilitated 
contributions  through  writ- 
ing, speaking,  or  other  pre- 
sentations. Archeologists  are 
not  eligible.  Nominations 
should  describe  the  nomi- 
nee's creativity,  leadership, 


and  public  impact.  The 
deadline  is  December  1 . 

Send  nominations  to  Amy 
A.  Douglass,  Tempe  Histori- 
cal Museum,  809  E.  South- 
ern Ave.,  Tempe,  AZ  85282, 
(602)  350-5105,  e-mail 
amy_douglass(5'tempe.gov. 

Call  for  Grant 
Proposals 

NPS  AWARDS  TO  FOSTER 
PRESERVATION  SKILLS 

The  NPS  National  Cen- 
ter for  Preservation 
Technology  and  Train- 
ing announces  its  1 998 
historic  preservation 
grants.  The  center  is 
an  NPS  initiative  to  advance 
historic  preservation  in  the 
fields  o(  archeology,  archi- 
tecture, landscape  architec- 


Collecting  data  Irom  ground  penetrating  radar  at  the  Bluil  Great 
House  archeological  site  in  Utah,  a  project  conducted  by  the 
University  ol  Colorado  with  a  grant  from  NCPTT. 

ture,  materials  conservation,       site,  Internet  gopher,  and  e- 


and  interpretation.  Grants 
will  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

The  deadline  for  proposals 
is  December  19.  The  com- 
plete 1998  grants  announce- 
ment, including  the  request 
for  proposals  and  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  prepare  and 
submit  applications,  is  avail- 
able via  NCPTT's  fax-on- 
demand  computer,  its  web 


mail.  Contact  (318)  357- 
3214  (lax-on-demand),  e- 
mail  pttgrants@alpha. 
nsula.edu  (leave  the  subject 
and  message  line  empty), 
web  address  www.cr.nps. 
gov/ncptt/,  via  gopher, 
gopher://gopher.ncptt.nps. 
gov  (the  grants  are  posted 
under  the  heading,  'About 
the  National  Center  .  .  . 
/Announcements/") . 
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Supreme  Court 
Illill  Decide 
Historic 
Shipwreck  Case 

RULING  COULD  ALTER 
COURSE  OF  WRECK 
PRESERVATION 

The  Supreme  Court  will 
review  the  case  of  the 
historic  shipwreck 
Brother  Jonathan  this 
fall  (sub  nom.  State  of 
California  State  Lands 
Commission  v.  Deep  Sea 
Research,  Inc.,  No.  96-1400), 
a  decision  that  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  states'  abil- 
ities to  protect  their  historic 
shipwrecks.  This  decision 
will  also  have  repercussions 
on  the  legal  efficacy  of  the 
Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act 


(43  U.S.C.  2101-2106). 

The  Brother  Jonathan,  a 
220  foot  long  paddle  steam- 
er, sank  off  the  California 
coast  on  July  30,  1865.  Of 
nearly  250  people  aboard, 
only  16  survived,  and  the 
ship  was  rumored  to  have 
been  carrying  a  large  cargo 
of  gold.  The  salvage  firm 
Deep  Sea  Research,  Inc., 
challenged  California's  legal 
right  to  claim  ownership  of 
the  vessel  under  the  Aban- 
doned Shipwreck  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  the  Califor- 
nia registered  landmark  is 
eligible  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places. 

According  to  the  act,  a 
state  may  assert  ownership  if 
it  can  make  a  "colorable 
claim";  that  is,  demonstrate 
that  the  vessel  is  within  the 
state's  submerged  lands  and 
that  it  is  abandoned.  In 
1995,  Deep  Sea  Research — 


which  bought  out  an  insur- 
ance company  that  claimed 
part  of  the  cargo  in  the  19th 
century — challenged  the 
California  State  Lands 
Commission  in  federal  dis- 
trict court,  arguing  that  the 
Brother  Jonathan  was  not 
abandoned. 

The  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
Deep  Sea  Research,  decid- 
ing that  California  had  not 
made  a  colorable  claim. 
Since  the  court  also  ruled 
that  the  ASA  preempts 
state  law  in  such  cases,  Cali- 
fornia could  not  assert  title 
using  its  own  preservation 
statutes  (883  F.  Supp.  1343 
[N.D.Calif.  1995])  . 

In  1996,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
ruling  (Deep  Sea  Research, 
Inc.  v.  The  Brother  Jonathan, 
89  F.3d  680,  rehearing 
denied  and  amended  opin- 
ion, 102  E3d  379  [9th  Cir. 
1996]). 

Congress  passed  the  ASA 


in  1987,  recognizing  that 
historic  wrecks  needed 
greater  protection  than  fed- 
eral law  could  provide  and 
that  the  states  had  the 
responsibility  to  manage 
wrecks  in  their  waters. 
Under  the  act,  the  United 
States  assumed  title  to  all 
abandoned  shipwrecks  in 
state  waters  that  are  either 
embedded  in  land  belonging 
to  the  state  or  are  on  (or 
eligible  to  be  on)  the 
National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places,  or  both.  Then, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  Con- 
gress immediately  trans- 
ferred ownership  to  the 
respective  state.  Congress 
intended  to  eliminate  the 
assumption  that  there  are 
ownerless  shipwrecks  in 
state  waters.  It  also  meant 
to  establish  that  shipwrecks 
that  fall  under  the  ASA  are 
outside  of  the  admiralty  law 
of  salvage  and  finds  ("find- 
ers-keepers" law). 
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Caue  Looters 
Brought  to 

Justice 

CASE  YIELDS 
RECORD  NUMBER 
OF  CONVICTIONS 

Hine  people  have 
received  felony  sen- 
tences for  looting  a 
cave  on  Forest  Ser- 
vice land  in  Utah 
that  held  evidence  of 
human  activity  going  back 
8,000  years.  It  is  the  largest 
number  of  defendants  and 
felony  convictions  in  one 
case  since  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Resources  Protection 
Act  was  passed  in  1979. 
The  nine  visited  Polar 
Mesa  Cave  in  eastern  Utah's 
Manti-La  Sal  National  For- 
est periodically  from  1989  to 
1991,  excavating  more  than 
54  cubic  yards — or  about  20 
pickup  truck  loads — from 
the  site.  Forest  Service  per- 
sonnel first  noticed  the  dig- 
ging during  a  visit  to  the 
remote  cave  in  August  1990. 
Returning  to  the  cave  in 
1991,  authorities  found  that 
not  only  were  the  looters 
still  at  it,  they  were  getting 
more  ambitious.  Whoever 
was  visiting  the  cave  had 
removed  a  great  deal  of 
earth,  screened  it  for  arti- 
facts, and  caused  irreparable 
damage. 

The  Forest  Service  offered 
a  reward  for  information, 
and  shortly  afterward,  some- 
one noticed  an  artifact  col- 
lection at  a  pawnshop  in 
Moab,  Utah,  and  reported  it 
to  authorities.  The  shop 
owner,  also  a  bail  bondsman, 
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ol  the  looters,  was  later  used  as 

had  accepted  the  collection 
from  Scott  Timpson  (one  of 
the  nine  convicted)  as  bond 
collateral  on  a  drug  arrest. 

Archeologists  determined 
that  the  collection  of  over 
500  artifacts  seized  from  the 
bondsman,  including 
human  remains,  likely  came 
from  public  lands  in  south- 


This  photograph,  taken  by  one 
evidence. 


eastern  Utah,  and  possibly 
the  cave. 

Forest  Service  and  BLM 
agents  investigated,  assisted 
by  the  Grand  County  sher- 
iff's office  and  the  Moab 
police.  At  the  cave,  they 
found  dust  masks  and  ciga- 
rette butts.  DNA  from  saliva 
traces  correlated  with  sever- 


al of  the  suspects,  and  soil 
residue  on  the  artifacts 
matched  samples  from  the 
cave  floor.  The  DNA  and 
soils  analysis  was  performed 
by  the  FBI  lab  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia's Mercyhurst  Archeolog- 
ical  Institute. 

The  investigators  identified 
two  looters,  who  pled  guilty 
and  agreed  to  cooperate 
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Heritage  in  Exodus 

I  he  United  States  and  Canada  have  signed  an  agreement  protecting  cultural 
material  from  both  nations  against  illicit  trafficking.  Signed  in  April  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  the  agreement  prohibits  the  import  of  certain  archeological  materials 
from  Canada's  aboriginal  groups  without  a  permit  issued  in  accordance  with  that 
nation's  Cultural  Property  Export  and  Import  Act.  The  import  of  certain  items  from 
underwater  historic  sites  is  also  prohibited.  Canada  will  work  to  stem  the  flow  of 
similar  material  from  this  side  of  the  border. 

In  June,  the  United  States  finalized  an  agreement  with  Peru  to  stop  the  pillage  of 
Andean  artifacts,  some  of  the  most  coveted  in  the  illicit  art  market.  The  remains  of 
Andean  cultures  from  the  prehistoric  era  (about  12,000  BC  to  AD  1532)  include 
large  city  complexes  as  well  as  unsurpassed  art  and  crafts.  Specific  objects  from 
Peru's  colonial  period  (AD  1532-1821)  are  also  protected.  Peru  must  issue  a  permit 
before  these  materials  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States. 

These  agreements  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  three  nations  under  the  1970 
UNESCO  Convention  on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Illicit  Import, 
Export,  and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service 
published  a  list  of  the  prohibited  imports  in  the  Federal  Register. 


with  authorities.  Later  in  the 
investigation,  after  Timpson 
and  several  others  had  been 
indicted,  authorities  learned 
he  had  photographed  the 
looting.  Even  though  he 
took  the  photos  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1990 — now  beyond 
the  statute  of  limitations — 
they  were  valuable  evidence 
against  him  and  another 
looter,  proving  that  they  had 
been  to  the  cave  in  the  past 
looking  for  artifacts. 

Wayne  Dance,  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Utah,  led  the  prosecution. 
Convicted  of  17  felonies, 
three  defendants  were  sen- 
tenced by  District  Judge 
David  K.  Winder  to  two 
years  in  prison.  The  other  six 
were  placed  on  probation, 
with  four  ordered  to  six 
months  home  confinement 
with  electronic  monitoring. 
All  nine  were  ordered  to  pay 
restitution  totaling  $25,500 
to  the  Forest  Service,  which 
includes  the  cost  of  repatri- 
ating the  human  remains  to 
the  appropriate  tribe. 


Sending  a 
Message  to 
Cluil  War 

Belie  Hunters 

DETECTORISTS 
CONVICTED 

Two  men  caught  relic 
hunting  at  Virginia's 
Fredericksburg  and 
Spotsylvania  National 
Military  Park  pled 
guilty  May  23  to  a  sin- 
gle count  of  attempting  to 
violate  ARPA.  It  is  the  first 
case  for  attempted  violation 
of  the  statute. 

In  February,  Ranger  Steve 
Davis  spotted  Randy  Grif- 
fith, 46,  and  Tom  Summers, 
49,  on  private  land  near  the 
park  line.  The  two  had  metal 
detectors,  and  Davis  advised 
them  that  they  were  close  to 
the  boundary.  They  said  they 
were  aware  of  it,  but  Davis 


encountered  them  again 
three  weeks  later  well  inside 
the  park.  According  to 
supervisory  ranger  Mike 
Greenfield,  the  boundary 
markers  were  plainly  visible. 
There  were  also  signs  posted 
advising  the  public  of  ARPA. 

The  men  had  collected  two 
bullets,  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  digging  on  park 
land,  which  led  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia 
to  bring  the  attempted  viola- 
tion charges.  Griffith  and 
Summers  were  each  fined 
$250,  sentenced  to  two 
years'  unsupervised  proba- 
tion, and  ordered  to  stay  off 
all  federal  park  lands  for  two 
years.  They  also  had  to  for- 
feit their  metal  detectors, 
valued  at  about  $500  each. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Dennis  Kennedy  handled 
the  prosecution. 

With  a  residential  boom 
around  the  park,  rangers 
partrol  the  roads  being 
carved  out  of  the  woods  to 
educate  relic  hunters. 


U.S. Seizes  Bare 
Boman  Pottery 

COURT  USES 
ARPA  PROVISION 

H  Manhattan  art  gallery 
has  been  ordered  to 
forfeit  a  collection  of 
rare  7th  century  BC 
Etruscan  ceremonial 
pottery  looted  from  a 
protected  archeological  site 
in  Rome.  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  Sprizzo  issued  the  order 
March  24,  citing  section  6(c) 
ofARPA(16US.C.470ee 
[c]),  which  prohibits  interna- 
tional trafficking  in  archeo- 
logical materials  in  violation 
of  state  or  local  law. 

In  1987,  after  Rome's 
archeological  office  conduct- 
ed excavations  at  the 
ancient  Etruscan  city  of 
Crustumerium,  relic  hunters 
conducted  at  least  50  exca- 
vations of  their  own.  Nearly 
a  decade  later,  archeologist 
Francesco  Di  Gennaro  was 
thumbing  through  a  cata- 
logue from  Manhattan's 
Antiquarium,  Ltd.,  and  spot- 
ted several  vessels  excavated 
under  his  supervision.  The 
Court  of  Rome's  public  pros- 
ecutor's office  filed  a  formal 
request  with  the  United 
States  for  help  in  their 
return. 

Antiquarium,  which  coop- 
erated fully,  had  paid  anoth- 
er New  York  gallery-Antiq- 
uities and  Medieval  Works 
of  Art-about  $24,500  for 
the  pieces,  unaware  they 
were  stolen,  prosecutors  say. 

Evan  T  Barr,  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York, 
handled  the  case.  The  arti- 
facts were  returned  to  Rome. 
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Court  of  Appeals 
Makes  Major 
Ruling  on 
Archeological  Value 

Decision  Stems  from  Appeal 
of  Record  Sentencing  in 
Shumway  Case 


■H 


n  a  landmark  decision,  the 

Tenth    Circuit    Court    of 

Appeals  ruled  on  May  6 

that  district  courts  should 

use   "archeological  value" 

to  calculate  loss  when  they 

sentence  vandals  and  loot- 
ers. The  ruling  stems  from 

an  appeal  on  the  part  of 

Earl  Shumway,  who 
received  the  largest  sentence  ever  handed  down 
in  an  archeological  violation  case. 

In  1995,  Shumway,  described  by  one  prosecu- 
tor as  someone  who  "has  come  to  symbolize  the 
repeat  looter  of  prehistoric  sites,"  was  sentenced 
to  six  and  a  half  years  in  federal  prison.  He  had 
pled  guilty  to  three  felony  counts,  including  a 
charge  of  violating  ARPA  for  illegally  excavat- 
ing two  alcoves  on  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment land  in  Utah.  The  same  year,  a  jury  con- 
victed him  of  a  four-count  indictment — includ- 
ing two  ARPA  violations — of  the  1991  looting 
of  Anasazi  sites  at  Canyonlands  National  Park 
and  Manti-LaSal  National  Forest. 

The  record  sentence  was  the  result  of  Assis- 
tant U.S.  Attorney  Wayne  Dance's  successful 
arguments  that  archeological  value  be  used  to 
compute  loss  and  for  an  increase — or  "upward 
departure" — in  the  penalty  allowed  under  the 
U.S.  Sentencing  Guidelines.  Originally,  the  two 
cases  were  consolidated  for  sentencing.  Dance  argued  that  the 
sentencing  guidelines  were  "grossly  inadequate"  for  archeological 
violations,  and  that  these  particular  cases,  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  three  different  sites  and  the  desecration  of  two  prehistoric 
graves,  compelled  the  court  to  consider  an  increased  sentence. 
His  motion  urged  the  upward  departure  because  of  aggravating 
factors  in  Shumway's  "offense  level"  and  "criminal  history  cate- 
gory," two  factors  that  affect  sentencing. 

The  district  court  for  the  District  of  Utah  agreed  to  use  arche- 
ological  value   in   computing  loss,   and   to  depart  upward  in 
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Earl  Shumway  leaves  the  federal  courthouse  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Shumway's  criminal  history'  category,  and  on  December  15,  1995, 
sentenced  Shumway  to  six  and  a  half  years.  Chief  Judge  David 
Winder's  sentence  was  especially  significant  because  of  the 
40,000  sentences  handed  down  by  federal  district  courts  every 
year,  only  about  350  depart  upward  from  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Guidelines. 

Prosecutor  Dance  had  asked  that  the  court  focus  on  Shumway's 
"extreme  conduct"  toward  human  remains  as  a  basis  for  upward 
departure.  Instead,  it  decided  to  follow  the  court  probation  offi- 
cer's  recommendation   that   sentencing  be   enhanced  because 
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'What's  It  Worth? 


amount  on  the  loss  eons 
According  to  the  uniform 
regulations  of  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection 
Act  (for  example,  43  C.F.R.7.14[a]),  value  is  appraised 
in  terms  of  what  it  would  have  cost  to  retrieve  scientif- 
ic information  from  the  site  had  it  not  been  violated. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  preparing  a  research  design, 
conducting  field  work,  laboratory  analysis,  and 
preparing  reports.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  restoration 
and  repair  (site  stabilization  and  curation  of  artifacts) 
can  also  be  used  in  calculating  the  loss  caused  by  loot- 
ing. Fair  market  value  should  be  used  to  calculate  com- 
mercial worth,  provided  one  can  determine  what  the 
item's  condition  was  before  it  was  damaged. 


those  human  remains  were  "vulnerable  victims"  of  Shumway's 
crimes.  In  addition,  the  court  enhanced  Shumway's  base  offense 
level  for  obstruction  of  justice  for  committing  perjury  during  the 
1995  hearing,  and  for  causing  over  $120,000  in  damage  to  the 
archeological  sites  he  looted. 

Earl  Shumway  appealed  his  conviction  and  sentence  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit,  which  affirmed  most  of 
the  lower  court's  ruling  (United  States  v.  Shumway  [112  F  .3d 
1413  (10th  Cir.  1997]).  Attorneys  for  Shumway  argued  that  the 
district  court  had  allowed  inadmissible  evidence  to  be  submitted: 
evidence  of  Shumway's  prior  illegal  acts  at  Manti-LaSal's  Horse 
Rock  Ruin.  The  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  admission  was  prop- 
er, since  the  intent  was  to  establish  identity,  knowledge,  and 
intent — all  relevant  to  the  1995  Manti-LaSal  offenses  for  which 
Shumway  had  been  tried. 

The  appeals  court  further  ruled  that  obstruction  of  justice  was 
a  proper  justification  for  increasing  Shumway's  offense  level;  that 
the  district  court  had  not  erred  in  using  "archeological  value"  to 
calculate  loss  under  the  sentencing  guidelines;  and  that  it  did  not 
abuse  its  discretion  by  increasing  Shumway's  criminal  history  cat- 
egory because  it  had  used  reliable  information  to  do  so.  The 
appeals  court  differed,  however,  on  considering  human  remains 
"vulnerable  victims"  for  purposes  of  sentencing  guidelines. 

It  examined  whether  the  term  fell  under  the  definition, 
"someone  unable  to  protect  himself  or  herself  from  criminal 
conduct,  and  is  therefore  in  need  of  greater  societal  protection 
than  the  average  citizen."  The  court  reasoned  that  giving  skele- 
tons the  status  of  "vulnerable  victims"  also  would  require  the 
same  status  for  "a  pile  of  cremated  remains,  or  a  pile  of  dirt  that 
was  once  a  pile  of  bones."  This  would,  the  appeals  court  decid- 
ed, "stretch  the  imagination,  and  would  render  application  [of 
the  guidelines]  potentially  absurd."  The  appeals  court  remand- 
ed the  case  for  resentencing  without  the  "vulnerable  victim" 
enhancement. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Tenth  Circuit's  opinion 
deals  with  how  loss  should  be  calculated  in  archeological  crimes 
in  order  for  the  court  to  determine  the  offense  level  under  the 
guidelines.  A  guideline  note  explains  that  when  property  is  taken 
or  destroyed,  "loss  is  the  fair  market  value"  of  the  property  taken. 
When  it  is  damaged,  "loss  is  the  cost  of  repairs,  not  to  exceed  the 


loss  had  the  property  been  destroyed."  The  note  also  provides 
that  "where  market  value  is  difficult  to  ascertain  or  inadequate  to 
measure  harm  to  the  victim,  the  court  may  measure  loss  in  some 
other  way." 

In  calculating  loss,  the  Shumway  court  decided  to  follow  ARPA 
and  use  "archeological  value"  and  "cost  of  repair"  (defined  in 
ARPA  at  43  C.F.R.  s  7.14)  as  relevant  factors  in  determining  the 
severity  of  Shumway's  crimes.  The  archeological  value  and  cost 
of  repair  for  the  Canyonlands  and  Manti-LaSal  sites  was  $96,500. 
At  the  BLM's  Cedar  Mesa  Special  Management  Area  it  was 
$40,700. 

As  the  sentencing  was  consolidated,  the  district  court  added 
those  two  damage  assessments  to  enhance  Shumway's  sentence. 
Shumway,  however,  argued  on  appeal  that  the  court  should  have 
relied  solely  on  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  sites  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  artifacts  taken  to  calculate  a  loss  of  $9,122.  The 
court  of  appeals  disagreed  with  Shumway,  writing  that  that 
amount  "was  grossly  insufficient  to  quantify  the  devastating  and 
irremediable  cultural,  scientific,  and  spiritual  damage  Mr. 
Shumway  caused  to  the  American  people  in  general  and  to  the 
Native  American  community  in  particular. . .  We  hold  the  district 
court's  method  of  calculating  loss  .  .  .  was  proper." 

Interestingly,  the  court  specifically  stated  that  in  deciding  that 
vulnerable  victims  do  not  include  skeletons,  it  did  not  intend  to 
limit  the  "extreme  conduct"  provision  that  prosecutor  Dance 
originally  urged  the  district  court  to  apply  to  Shumway's  offense 
level.  Although  the  court  said  it  was  leaving  that  question  for 
another  day,  it  hinted  that  "extreme  conduct"  might  apply  to 
dead  victims  and  be  a  proper  basis  for  upward  departure  in  sen- 
tencing because  it  focuses  on  the  nature  of  the  offender's  con- 
duct and  leaves  the  state  of  the  victim  "of  far  less  consequence." 
The  court  cited  two  cases  upholding  the  "extreme  conduct" 
enhancement  for  acts  committed  after  the  victims'  death. 

At  Shumway's  resentencing  hearing,  Dance  urged  Judge 
Winder  to  apply  the  "extreme  conduct"  enhancement,  which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  same  six  and  a  half  year  sentence  as 
originally  imposed.  The  court  elected  to  resentence  Shumway 
without  additional  punishment  for  his  desecration  of  prehistoric 
human  remains.  Shumway  was  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  of  five 
years  and  three  months,  still  a  record  ARPA  sentence. 
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ittle  did  Rep. 
Morris  Udall 
realize  on  July 
1990,  when  he 
roduced  H.R.  5237, 
it  a  single  word 
hin  that  bill — 
msultation" — would 
/e  such  a  profound 
;ct  on  the  relation- 
p  between  the 
ited  States  and 
lian  tribes.  Midway 
ween  the  tradition- 
tandards  of  notifi- 
ion  and  obtaining 
lsent,  consultation 
uires  an  ongoing 
logue. 

LR.  5237  eventually 
:ame  law  as  the 
tive  American 
ives  Protection  and 
patriation  Act,  but 
all's  legacy  has  con- 
ned to  spread 
ough  statute,  regu- 
on,  and  executive 
ler  as  consultation 
;  become  the  stan- 
d  against  which  the 
'ernment-to-gov- 
ment  relationship 
ween  the  United 
tes  and  Indian 
>es  is  measured, 
his  issue  looks  at 
n  Udall's  legacy  has 
ated  a  crossroads  of 
wrtunity  for  preser- 
ionists  inside  and 
:side  the  tribal 


Speaking  Nation  to  Nation 


Old  Roads 
and  New 


♦ 


iproach  to  Pueblo  Acoma, 
1882,  by  George  Wittick. 
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onsultation 
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By    C.    Timothy    McKeown 

Since   1990,  o  growing  number  of  statutes  and  executive 
tribes.  Most  requirements  apply  to  particular  departments 
or  agencies,  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  having  to  consult  most 
»  i  '*»aM>      "    wip%  often.  Only  two  statutes — the  Native  Ameri- 

#mk  can  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 

■j  Act  and  the  National  Historic  Preservation 

Act,  as  amended  in  1992— apply  to  most 
agencies.  In  addition.  Executive  Order 
12875  calls  for  regular  consultation  with 
tribal  governments  and  Executive  Order 
13007  requires  consultation  with  Indian 
tribes  and  religious  representatives  on  the 
access,  use,  and  protection  of  sacred  sites. 
None  of  these,  however,  explicitly  define  consultation.  The  common 
meaning  is  to  ask  advice  of  someone.  A  person  may  consult  with  a 
spouse  before  making  reservations  for  a  family  trip;  with  an  accountant 
before  filing  a  tax  return;  or  with  an  attorney  before  signing  a  contract. 
These  individuals  are  not  selected  randomly:  the  spouse  is  familiar  with 
the  affairs  of  the  family,  the  accountant  knows  the  tax  code,  the  attorney 
is  expert  in  contract  law.  Each  is  in  a  position  to  inform  the  decision. 
Above:  Rii 


Cheyenne  and  Kiowa  delegates  in  the 
_  to  the  right  may  be  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
ndians  in  the  front  row  had  been  killed  or  had  died  of  sickness. 
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onsultation  has  as  much  to  do  with 
obtaining  information  as  providing 
it.  The  spouse  may  remember  an 
event  that  conflicts  with  the  trip. 
The  accountant  might  recall  a 
recent  IRS  ruling.  The  attorney 
may  remember  a  precedent-setting 
decision.  Consultation  is  always  a 
dialogue. 

The  information  obtained  is  given  special,  though  not  neces- 
sarily disposive,  consideration.  The  spouse  might  refuse  to  go  on 
the  trip,  the  accountant  may  spot  inconsistencies  in  the  return, 


Obtaining  consent  differs  from  consultation  in  that  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  consulting  party  is  disposive.  Refusal  to 
consent  is  sufficient  to  stop  a  proposed  plan.  But  the  process  is 
usually  similar. 

What  Does  the  Law  Require? 

Consultation  is  founded  on  the  government-to-government  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  Indian  tribes  established 
by  the  Constitution,  treaties,  statutes,  court  decisions,  and  poli- 
cy. This  relationship  has  evolved  to  ensure  tribes  sovereignty  over 
their  lands  and  a  voice  in  federal  management.  This  legacy  makes 
consultation  similar  in  many  ways  to  diplomacy  between  nations, 


Above:  Engraving  of  three  Cherokees  who  were  brought  to  England  in  1762  by  sol- 
dier oi  fortune  Henry  Timberlake,  who  hoped  that  their  impressions  of  English 
wealth  and  power  would  "produce  the  happiest  Effects";  Right:  President  Andrew 
Johnson  meets  members  of  the  Yankton,  Santee,  and  Upper  Missouri  Sioux  tribes  at 
a  reception  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  February  23, 1867. 
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the  attorney  might  flag  risks  in  the  contract,  and  the  person 
could  still  go  ahead,  fully  informed  of  the  potential  ramifications. 
Consultation  can  be  contrasted  with  two  other  forms  of  com- 
munication: notification  and  obtaining  consent.  Notification 
focuses  on  providing  information,  so  potentially  affected  parties 
have  tbe  chance  to  respond  to  a  pending  action.  But  parties  are 
often  notified  after  basic  decisions  have  already  been  made,  and 
there  is  generally  no  formal  follow-up.  The  Navajo  Nation  made 
the  distinction  very  clear  in  a  1993  memorandum:  "The  majori- 
ty of  agencies  with  which  we  are  familiar  do  not  distinguish 
between  'notification'  and  'consultation,'  and  consider  the  former 
as  adequate  to  meet  their  mandates  for  tbe  latter.  This  neither 
meets  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  consultation  requirements  of  the 
laws  mandating  consultation"  (BLM  1993). 


which  President  Clinton  recently  underscored  by  requiring  all 
executive  departments  and  agencies  to  consult  with  federally  rec- 
ognized tribal  governments  "in  a  knowledgeable,  sensitive  man- 
ner respectful  to  tribal  sovereignty"  (Executive  Memorandum, 
April  29,  1994). 

Federal  consultation  is  driven  by  specific  statutes,  regulations, 
and  policies. 

The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  requires  consultation  with  Indian  tribes, 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  lineal  descendants,  and  tradi- 
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The  majority  of  agencies  with  which  we  are  familiar  do  not  distinguish  between 
'notification'  and  'consultation,'  and  consider  the  former  as  adequate  to  meet  their 
mandates  for  the  latter.  This  neither  meets  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  consultation 
requirements  of  the  laws  mandating  consultation."      — Navajo  Nation 


tional  Native  American  religious  leaders  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  or  repatriation  of  Native  American  human 
remains,  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects  of  cultural 
patrimony  in  an  agency's  possession  or  under  its  control. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  requires 
consultation  with  Indian  tribes,  Native  Hawaiian  organizations, 


and  the  interested  public  regarding  means  by  which  adverse 
effects  on  any  National  Register- eligible  district,  site,  building, 
structure,  or  object  will  be  considered. 

Executive  Orders  and  Executive  Memoranda 
require  all  executive  departments  and  agencies  to  consult  prior  to 
taking  actions  that  affect  federally  recognized  tribal  governments. 
Such  actions  often  include  activities  conducted  under  the 
National  Environment  Policy  Act,  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  the  Archaeological 
Resources  Protection  Act,  and  the  Federal  Land 


Policy  and  Management  Act. 

Several  laws  constrain  how  consultation  is  conducted  and  the 
information  from  it  handled. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  restricts  the 
process  of  obtaining  advice  from  non-federal  groups.  Such  "advi- 
sory committees,"  chartered  by  an  agency  head,  must  meet  in 
public.  The  act  does  not  prohibit  soliciting  advice 
from  individuals  at  a  private  meeting,  but  they 
cannot  submit  their  views  as  part  of  a  group  con- 
sensus [41  CFR  101-6.104  (i)]. 

In  part  because  public  forums  are  sometimes 
inappropriate  for  sensitive  issues,  Alice  Rivlin, 
then  director  of  OMB,  exempted  "any  meetings 
called  for  any  purpose  relating  to  intergovern- 
mental responsibilities  or  administration."  This 
means  that  private  meetings  strictly  between  fed- 
eral and  elected  tribal  officials  are  permitted  [2 
U.S.C.  1534  (b)]. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  pro- 
vides any  person  the  right  to  access  agency 
records,  except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  pro- 
tected from  disclosure  by  one  of  nine  exemptions 
or  by  one  of  three  special  law-enforcement-record 
exclusions.  Other  statutes  can  also  block  disclo- 
sure. The  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  [16  U.S.C.  470w-3]  stipulates  the 
withholding  of  information  about  the  location, 
character,  or  ownership  of  a  district,  site,  build- 
ing, structure,  or  object  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection 
Act  [16  U.S.C.  470Hh]  prevents  the  disclosure 
of  information  on  the  nature  and  location  of 
archeological  resources  that  require  a  federal  per- 
mit for  excavation  or  removal  (with  some  excep- 
tions) . 

Consultation  provides  an  invaluable  means  of 
obtaining  expert  advice,  ideas,  and  diverse  opin- 
ions from  Native  American  constituents  regard- 
ing the  control  and  appropriate  treatment  of  fed- 
eral resources.  Failure  to  consult,  however,  can 
significantly  delay  a  project,  either  through  court  injunction  or 
public  pressure. 
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Agency  officials  must  take  care  to  verify  who  they  are  consulting  with 
and  who  they  represent.  Federal  consultation  responsibilities  vary 
depending  on  the  parties  involved.  Both  Indian  tribes  and  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations  are  formally  constituted  groups  with  desig- 
nated representation.  Although  the  federal  trust  responsibilities  do 
not  all  extend  to  Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  NAGPRA  and 
NHPA  require  consultation  with  them  on  a  par  with  tribes.  Tradi- 
tional religious  leaders  or  Indian  religious  representatives,  while  not 
necessarily  members  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tion, are  recognized  by  these  groups  for  their  cultural,  ceremonial,  or 
religious  expertise.  Lineal  descendants  must  show  their  relationship 
to  human  remains  or  cultural  items  claimed  under  NAGPRA. 


S.  Defined  by  both  NAGPRA  and  NHPA  as  any  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or  community,  including  any 
Alaska  Native  village  as  defined  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act,  eligible  for  the  special  programs  and  services  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  Indians.  Executive  Order  13007  defines  the 
term  by  reference  to  PL.  103-454  as  an  Indian  or  Alaska  Native  tribe, 
band,  nation,  pueblo,  village,  or  community  acknowledged  by  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior  as  an  Indian  tribe. 


The  federal  government  currently  recognizes  769  Indian  tribes  ar 
Alaska  Native  villages  and  corporations.  New  entities  can  be  adde 
only  by  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  by  an  Ai 
of  Congress. 

Formal  acknowledgement  entitles  parties  to  special  treatment  : 
the  consultation  process. 

I*S.  Defined  by  NAGPRA  ar 
NHPA  as  "any  organization  which:  (a)  serves  and  represents  tl 
interests  of  Native  Hawaiians;  (b)  has  as  a  primary  and  stated  pu 
pose  the  provision  of  services  to  Native  Hawaiians;  and  (c)  h 
demonstrated  expertise  in  Hawaiian  Affairs  or  aspects  of  histor 
preservation  that  are  culturally  significant  to  Native  Hawaiians.  TI 

term  includes,  but  is  not  limite 
to,  the  Office  of  Hawaiic 
Affairs  and  Hui  Malama  I  h 
Kupuna  O  Hawai'i  Nei.  Coi 
gress  has  found  that  the  histoi 
cal  and  unique  legal  relationsh 
between  the  United  States  ar 
American  Indian,  Alasl 
Native,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  cor 
munities  extends  in  some  cas 
to  Native  Hawaiians  (42  U.S.( 
11701). 
TRADITIONAL  RELIGIOUS  LEA! 
ERS.  Defined  by  NAGPRA 
persons  recognized  by  membe 
of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Natn 
Hawaiian  organization  as:  (; 
responsible  for  duties  relating 
ceremonial  or  religious  trad 
tions,  or  (b)  a  leader  in  culture 
ceremonial,  or  religious  pra 
tices  (43  CFR  10.2  [d][3]). 

INDIAN  RELIGIOUS  REPRESE1 
TATIVES.  Defined  by  Executh 
Order  13007  as  a  member  of 
federally  recognized  Indian  tril 
determined  to  be  the  appropi 
ately  authoritative  represent; 
tive  of  an  Indian  religion. 

LINEAL  DESCENDANTS  NAC 
PRA  defines  a  lineal  descendai 
as  "an  individual  tracing  his  < 
her  ancestry  directly  and  witl 
out  interruption  by  means  of  tl 
traditional  kinship  system  of  tl 
appropriate  Indian  tribe  < 
Native  Hawaiian  organization  < 
by  the  common  law  system 
descendance  to  a  known  Nam 
American  individual  who; 
remains,  funerary  objects,  or  sacred  objects  are  being  claimed"  (4 
CFR  10.2  [b][l]). 

fBLIC.  Consultation  with  the  interested  public 
required  under  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  a  broad  ca 
egory  that  might  include  non-federally  recognized  Indian  groups 
well  as  individuals  of  Native  American  descent  who  are  not  line; 
descendants,  traditional  religious  leaders  or  representatives,  or  repn 
sentatives  of  their  tribes. 
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Clinton,  William  J.,  Enhancing  the  Intergovernmental  Partner- 
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Washington,  DC. 

,    Government-to-Government    Relations    with 

Native  American  Tribal  Governments:  Memorandum  for  the 
Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies,  Memorandum  of 
April  29,  1994  [59  FR  22951],  Washington,  DC. 
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24,  1996  [61  FR  26771],  Washington,  DC. 

U.S.  Code 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  16  U.S.C.  470  et  seq.,  1966. 
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American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1996,  1973. 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act,  16  U.S.C.  470aa  et 
seq.,  1974. 


Above:  Sioux  and  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  signing  a  treaty.  Fort 
Laramie,  Wyoming,  1868.  The  agreement  was  only  a  temporary  reprieve  from 
westward  expansion;  Sherman  warned,  "The  railroads  are  coming.  You  cannot 
stop  them  any  more  than  you  can  stop  the  sun  and  the  moon."  Left:  A  Prairie 
Indian  leader  speaks  during  negotiations  with  white  officials. 


Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  25 
U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.,  1990. 

Native  Hawaiian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
11701,  1991. 

Federal  Regulations 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  41  CFR  101-6.104  (i). 
Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  43 
CFR  10,  December  4,  1995. 


This  article  was  prepared  as  part  of  a  cooperative  project  by  the 
National  Park  Service  archeology  and  ethnography  program  and  the 
Air  Force  Center  for  Environmental  Excellence  (Air  Force  Legacy 
Project  #1041). 
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Consultation  with 

American  Indian  Sovereign  Nations 


CUR" 


from  the 

White  House 

by  Patricia  L.  Parker  and  Emogene  Bevitt 


President  Clinton  greets  Wallace  Coffey — chairman  of  the  Comanche  Tribe  of  Lawton,  Okla- 
homa— at  a  1994  meeting  between  the  cabinet  and  300  tribal  representatives,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  Indian-white  relations. 
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uropean  countries  recognized  tribes  as 
nations  long  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  establishment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  concept  of  tribes  as  sover- 
eign nations  was  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution, and  has  been  affirmed  by  Congress  (through  treaties  and  statutes),  the  courts 
(through  precedent-setting  decisions),  and  the  president  (through  executive  actions). 


On  April  29,  1994,  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Gore,  and  most  of  the  cabinet  met  with  more  than  300 
representatives  of  tribal  governments,  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  between  U.S.  and  tribal  leaders.  Against  this  backdrop,  Pres- 
ident Clinton  signed  an  executive  memorandum  directing  all 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  to  operate  within  a  govern- 
ment-to-government  relationship  with  federally  recognized 
tribes.  Agencies  were  asked  to  consult  with  tribal  governments 
before  taking  actions  that  affect  them;  to  assess  the  impact  of 
plans,  projects,  programs,  and  activities  on  tribal  trust  resources 

and  ensure  that  tribal 
Susie  Long,  of  the  Yurok  Tribe,  after  signing  government  rights  and 
an  agreement  to  protect  Yurok  ancestral  concerns  are  considered 
lands.  With  her  are  Rick  Sermon  and  Andy  during  the  development 
Ringgold,  superintendents  of  Redwood  State  of  such  plans,  projects, 
and  National  Parks.  programs,  and  activities; 

to  remove  any  procedur- 
al impediments  to  working  directly  and  effectively  with  tribal 
governments;  and  to  accomplish  the  above  in  cooperation  with 
other  federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Recently,  the  White  House  requested  copies  of  the  new  poli- 
cies, specific  points  of  contact  for  each  agency,  and  a  synopsis 
from  each  department  regarding  its  overall  approach  to  carrying 
out  the  memorandum. 

Directing  the  development  of  the  National  Park  Service 
response  was  one  of  the  first  activities  of  the  new  American  Indi- 
an liaison  office.  A  select  team  of  field,  regional,  and  Washing- 
ton office  managers — experienced  in  consultations  with  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Alaska  Natives  and  Native  Hawaiians — met  and 
reviewed  the  issues  raised  by  the  memorandum,  and,  over  the 
next  several  months,  drafted  a  workable  policy. 
Key  elements  support  the  following. 

•  Direct  contact  between  NPS  national  and  field  leaders  with 
leaders  of  tribal  governments 

•  Protocols  to  be  developed  in  consultation  with  tribal  govern- 


ments to  guide  government-to-government  relationships 

•  Collaboration  and  cooperation  between  tribal  government 
officials  and  NPS  officials 

•  Administration  of  parks  and  programs  with  knowledge  of  tra- 
ditionally associated  tribal  cultures  in  recognition  of  their  ties  to 
the  mountains,  rocks,  trees,  water,  wildlife,  vistas  and  other 
"resources"  that  the  Park  Service  manages. 

The  principles  in  this  document  will  be  incorporated  into      j 
National   Park   Service   Management   Policies   during   the 
planned  revision  this  fiscal  year.  Tribal  governments  and  the 
public  will  be  able  to  review  these  policies  prior  to  their 
implementation. 

Executive  Order  on  Indian  Sacred  Sites 
On  May  24  of  last  year,  the  president  followed  up 
with  an  executive  order  on  Native  American 
sacred  sites,  the  first  on  Indian  affairs  in  19 
years.  Executive  Order  13007  requires  fed- 
eral agencies   to  accommodate   access 
and  ceremonial  use  of  these  sites  by     A 
Indian  religious  practitioners  (where 
not  inconsistent  with  law  or  essen-    jre 
tial  agency  functions),   to  avoid     Mt 
adverse  effects  to  the  sites  (sub-     m 
ject  to  the  same  caveats),  and  to 
maintain   site    information    in 
confidence.    The    order    also 
includes  provisions  for  notify-      * 
ing   tribes   of  actions    that 
might  affect  these  sites  or 
access  to  them. 

To   draft    implementation 
procedures,  the  NPS  assem- 
bled a  knowledgeable  team 
including  staff  from  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  offices 
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into    the    Constitution,    and    has 

(through    treaties   and    statutes), 
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as  well  as  Native  American  managers,  archeologists,  and  ethno- 
graphers. Members  of  the  team  participated  in  three  interdepart- 
mental consultation  sessions  with  tribal  representatives  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  They  subsequently  met 
to  discuss  the  concerns  raised,  drafting  procedures  that  include 
the  following  key  elements. 

The  Order  as  Pari  oi  a  Suite.  The  Park  Service  stresses  employing  the 
executive  order  in  conjunction  with  other  pertinent  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  policies  to  provide  the  fullest  possible  access  and  use 
for  these  sites  as  well  as  the  highest  level  of  protection  for  them. 
The  NPS  guidelines  view  these  sites  as  Indian  peoples  do — as 
parts  of  a  landscape  not  conceptually  bounded  as  specific  identi- 
fiable spaces — even  though  the  executive  order  defines  them  as 
such.  These  sites  can  be  quite  large,  the  guidelines  note. 
Extent  of  Consultation.  Although  the  order  calls  for  tribes  to  identify 
sacred  sites  on  federal  lands,  it  is  up  to  the  National  Park  Service 
under  other  statutes  to  identify  historic  places,  including  sacred 
sites,  and  to  consult  with  tribal  governments  on  how  to  protect 
them.  NPS  managers  are  cautioned  that  there  may  well  be 
sacred  sites  on  lands  that  they  manage  that 
have  not  yet  been  identified  by  Indian 
tribes,  or  that  may  not  yet  exist 
because  sacred  sites  are 
created  through  the 
practice  of  tradi- 
tional American 
Indian  religions. 
Managers  are  direct- 
ed to  develop  proce- 
dures for  ongoing 
consultation  to 
iden- 


tify these  sites. 

Ensuring  Confidentiality.  Managers  are  encouraged  to  use  the  provi- 
sions of  section  304  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
and  section  9  of  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  to 
limit  public  access  to  knowledge  about  sacred  sites.  Given  the  dif- 
ficulty of  limiting  access  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
NPS  personnel  should  acquire  the  minimum  amount  of  informa- 
tion they  need  to  justify  their  management  decisions.  The 
National  Park  Service  will  respect  any  tribe's  reluctance  to  reveal 
the  location  of  sacred  sites  if  they  feel  that  it  would  compromise 
the  confidentiality  of  their  religious  practices. 
Accommodating  Access.  The  guidelines  underscore  that  the  needs  of 
tribes  differ  from  those  of  the  general  public.  Managers  should 
consider — in  consultation  with  tribes — the  appropriateness  of 
nearby  changes  in  vegetation,  air  and  water  quality,  noise  level, 
and  view  shed. 

Avoiding  Adverse  Eiiects.  Inappropriate  facilities  should  not  be 
placed  near  the  likely  location  of  religious  activities.  In  planning 
for  change,  managers  should  prevent  harm  to  the  physical 
integrity  of  the  site. 

Involving  Tribes  in  Planning.  Tribes  should  be  part  of  any  large-scale 
plans.  This  involvement  should  precede  meetings  open  to 
"  "—  mi     t^ie  Public,  in  case  confidential  issues  must  be  resolved. 
\     Notification  Procedures.  Notification  should  be  on  a 
government-to-government  basis,  in  written  form, 
and   well  before   any  planned   project  or  other 
action.  NPS  managers  are  encouraged  to  include, 
as  part  of  the  notification,  an  offer  to  meet  with 
tribal  representatives  to  hear  their  concerns  at  a 
place  of  their  choosing. 

Training  Managers.  The  guidelines  also  recommend 
training  all  park  managers  in  the  provisions  of 
the  order  and  related  laws,  regulations, 
j^fet    and  policies. 

Suggested  Changes.  The   Park  Service 

i|     guidelines     suggest     that     various 

agency- wide  and  park- specific  poli- 

^A      cies  should  be  revised  in  light  of 

the  executive  order. 


For  further  'information  please  con- 
tact  Patricia   L.    Parker,    Chief, 
American  Indian  Liaison  Office, 
National  Park  Service,   1846  C 
Street  NW,  Room  3410,  Washing 
ton,  DC  20240,  (202)  208-5475. 
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C.  Timothy  McKeown 


The  government-to-government  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  native  groups  puts 
consultation  in  a  league  with  international  diplo- 
macy, with  all  the  required  protocol.  A  wide  range 
oi  cultures  must  be  accommodated  within  a  highly 
formal  context. 

The  771  Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian 
organizations  recognized  under  NAGPRA  and 
NHPA  all  deal  with  the  world  differently.  Some  put 
the  highest  priority  on  returning  human  remains 
to  the  ground;  others  refuse  to  engage  federal  offi- 
cials in  any  discussions  of  repatriation.  Still  others 
negotiate  with  the  scientific  community  to  allow 
osteological  analysis.  They  all  have  different  ways 
of  controlling  property,  harvesting  natural 
resources,  revering  the  environment — and  even 
conducting  consultation  meetings. 

"A  one-size-fits-all  prescription  is  neither  appro- 
priate nor  desirable,"  says  Alice  Rivlin,  former 
director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
That  said,  the  following  guidelines  are  essential. 

do  your  homework.  Successful  consultation 
doesn't  just  happen.  The  statutes  and  executive 
orders  discussed  in  this  issue  are  all  explicit  about 
when  and  with  whom  consultation  must  be  con- 
ducted. Each,  in  turn,  is  linked  to  agency  proce 
dures  and  ptheE  federal  laws.  The  first  step=tl9  any 
consultation  is;  thorough  understanding  of  ^||§|is 
rea 


PICK  THE  RIGHT  PERSON  FOR  THE  JOB. 

Rivlin  recommends  designating  one  person  to 
coordinate  consultation.  This  individual  must  be 
able  to  communicate  the  agency's  position  as  well 
as  consider  alternate  views,  which  requires  a  high 
degree  of  interpersonal  skill.  Overstating  an 
agency's  flexibility  is  sure  to  create  inflated  expec- 
tations, while  ignoring  others'  opinions  will  culti- 
vate intransigence. 

CONSULT  GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT. 

Rivlin  says  that  consultation  should  be  at  the 
highest  level — with  elected  officials  accountable  to 
their  constituencies.  That  usually  means  a  tribal 
chair,  governor,  or  president. 

KNOW  WHO  YOU  ARE  TALKING  TO.  Know 

with  whom  you  are  to  consult.  Develop  a  list  of 
contacts  for  all  affiliated  Indian  tribes  and  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations,  traditional  Native  Ameri- 
can religious  leaders,  and  lineal  descendants.  This 
will  prove  essential  in  rapid-response  situations, 
such  as  when  human  remains  are  discovered  and 
appropriate  parties  must  be  notified  in  three  work- 
ing days. 

If  a  consultation  is  coming  up,  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  specific  group.  Investigate. its, 
policies,  form  of  government,  and  history  oft$fl> 
tionships  with  federal  agencies.  And,  if  possible, 
know  something  about  the  individuals  wl 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table* 


negotiate  protocol.  Face-to-face  meet- 
ings are  a  good  forum  for  obtaining  advice  and 
opinion,  but  must  be  planned  carefully. 

A  single  meeting  will  likely  not  be  enough.  Par- 
ticipants usually  need  one  or  more  sessions  to  get 
acquainted  and  review  legal  requirements.  Subse- 
quent meetings  build  on  this  foundation  to  address 
substantive  and,  often,  sensitive  issues. 

The  initial  sessions  are  often  open  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  "These  meetings  are  good 
because  they  bring  all  the  tribes  together  to  discuss 
the  issues,"  says  Bureau  of  Reclamation  archeolo- 
gist  Warren  Hurley.  "The  drawback  is  that  the 
probability  of  getting  concrete  results  is  fairly  low." 
Later  meetings  are  best  limited  to  a  small  number 
of  agency  representatives  and  a  particular  tribe. 

Initial  sessions  can  usually  be  anywhere,  while 
later  sessions  are  often  more  effective  if  held  near 
the  site  under  discussion. 

Some  groups  have  their  own  protocol.  Tribal  rep- 
resentatives may  be  uncomfortable  discussing  sen- 
sitive subjects  without  opening  the  meeting  with 
prayer.  Topics  may  require  comment  from  more 
than  one  person.  Tribes  may  preclude  some  people 
from  hearing  sensitive  information.  Representa- 
tives may  change  from  meeting  to  meeting.  Groups 
may  not  want  to  discuss  specif  ic  information  at 
iin  times  of  year.  Participants  may  be  unable 
trait  to  a  decision  without  clearance  from 
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their  tribal  council  or  traditional  religious  leaders. 

Given  the  potential  complexities,  it  is  important  to 
negotiate  the  details  ahead  oi  time. 

consult  early  and  OFTEN.  Begin  the  con- 
sultation early  and  continue  throughout  the  pro- 
ject. Consultation  is  worth  very  little  ii  decisions 
have  already  been  made. 

How  much  is  enough?  "The  more  costly,  the  more 
potentially  disruptive,  the  more  broadly  applicable, 
the  more  controversial  the  project,"  says  Rivlin, 
"the  more  consultation  there  should  be." 

BE  patient.  Tribal  oiiicials  seldom  have  the 
authority  to  commit  to  a  course  oi  action  without 
clearance  from  a  tribal  council  and,  particularly  in 
cultural  matters,  from  a  council  oi  elders  as  well. 
This  can  take  time.  "It  is  very  diiiicult  to  gain  the 
type  oi  closure  a  lawyer  would  like  to  see,"  says 
Hurley.  "Attorneys  would  like  to  see  a  iinished    j 
product  with  everybody's  signature  on  the  dotted 
line.  I  am  oi  the  philosophy  that  it's  never  going  to 
be  that  neat  and  clean.  Consultation  is  just  some- 
thing you  have  to  persist  at." 

YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR.  Most  nativ$: 

groups  do  not  have  the  time  or  funds  to  participate 
at  agency  behest.  It  is  generally  appropriate  for|f^. 
the  agency  to  pay  the  travel  and  per  diem  expens- 
es for  official  representatives.  It  may  also  be 
appropriate  to  pay  individuals  with  special  exper- 
such  at  traditional,  religiousleaders  andj| 
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translators — who  otherwise  would  not  be  paid. 
An  agency's  administrative  office  can  suggest 
ways  to  pay  for  consultation  services,  including 
reimbursement  for  "invited  travel"  (when  no  con- 
sultation fees  are  involved)  and  purchase  orders  for 
professional  services.  It  is  generally  not  appropri- 
ate to  pay  travel  costs  and  consulting  fees  for  non- 
federal officials  to  attend  general  public  meetings. 

DOCUMENT  THE  PROCESS.  NAGPRA 

requires  proof  of  consultation  or  consent  prior  to 
issuance  of  a  permit  to  excavate  human  remains, 
funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  or  objects  of  cul- 
turally patrimony  on  federal  land.  Though  not 
explicitly  required  in  other  statutes,  proof  of  con- 
sultation is  highly  recommended. 

The  consultation  record  should  include  a  list  of 
topics  considered,  copies  of  written  correspon- 
dence, a  log  of  telephone  conversations,  and  docu- 
mentation of  meetings.  Verbatim  transcripts  satisfy 
the  highest  standard  for  proof,  particularly  when 
the  participants  have  a  chance  to  comment  before 
they  are  finalized.  The  protocol  for  audio  record- 
ing— such  as  when  the  recorder  is  turned  on  and 
off — should  be  negotiated  beforehand.  When  ver- 
batim  transcripts  are  not  possible,  send  out  a  draft 
summary  for  participants'  comments  while  the 
memory  of  the  meeting  is  still  fresh.  Documenta- 
tion will  prove  its  worth  when  conflicts  arise  and 
the  agency  must  produce  an  administrative  record. 


DON'T  PROMISE  WHAT  YOU  CAN'T  DELIVER. 

The  information  the  agency  needs  to  make  a  deci- 
sion may  be  considered  extremely  sensitive  by 
tribal  representatives.  It  is  important  to  be  candid 
that  NAGPRA  does  not  protect  against  public  dis- 
closure (exemptions  under  NHPA  apply  only  to 
properties  eligible  for  the  National  Register;  ARPA 
exempts  only  specific  kinds  of  site  information). 

The  agency's  general  counsel  should  be  involved 
in  any  confidentiality  agreements.  During  consulta- 
tion, agency  representatives  should  not  request  any 
more  information  than  needed  to  reach  a  decision. 

follow  THROUGH.  Stories  are  legion  of  well- 
executed  consultations  that  foundered  when  steps 
were  not  taken  to  implement  agreements. 

EVALUATE  AND  RE-EVALUATE.  As  complicat- 
ed as  it  is,  consultation  is  bound  to  have  false 
starts,  overblown  expectations,  the  intrusion  of  col- 
lateral issues,  misunderstandings,  and — at  least 
occasionally — early  and  unexpected  success. 
Ongoing  evaluation  of  the  process  is  essential.   . 

keep  OUT  OF  tribal  POLITICS.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  principle  of  all.  Tribal  govern- 
ments, like  all  organizations,  can  be  rife"  with  c. 
political  factionalism.  Thexidnsultatipn  process     L 
gives  the  federal  official  a  window  into  the  tribe's  h 
inner  workings'  While  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  all  parties,  the  official  must 
not  appear  to  favor  one  faction  over  another. 


Delegation  on  the  White  House  lawn,  December 
31,  1857,  in  the  earliest  known  photograph  of 
Indians  in  Washington,  by:j^g|hjw  Brady. 
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Sound  Decisions. 


The 

Native 

American 

Voice  in 

Preservation 

Law 

by 

Sherry 

Hutt 


Southern  Cheyenne 
tribal  members  view 
collections  during 
consultation  with 
Panhandle  Plains 
Historical  Museum. 
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lespectful  I 


Consultation  is  an  indicator  of  respect. 
Too  often,  our  government  has  not  con- 
sulted with  Native  Americans,  even 
when  its  judiciary  obligations  demand  it. 
This  shows  a  lack  of  respect  for  them  as 
players  in  the  decision  making  process. 
The  articles  in  this  issue  focus  on  legis- 
lation that  has  moved  agencies  from 
communicating  to  Native  Americans  to 
communicating  with  Native  Americans.  Preservation  laws  sign- 
posted this  evolution.  It  is  fitting  that  laws  created  to  preserve 
culture  have  achieved  their  purpose  not  only  by  regulatory  and 
punitive  schemes,  but  also  through  the  very  process  inherent  in 
the  legislation.  A  brief  look  at  these  laws  illustrates  this  evolu- 
tion. 

Characteristic  of  early  preservation  laws  is  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  tribes.  The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  simply  protects 
"any  historic  or  prehistoric  ruin  or  monument,  or  any  object  of 
antiquity,  situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  Defense  could  authorize  excavations  on  land  under 
their  jurisdictions  without  any  regard  for  the  impact  on  Native 
Americans. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  passed  in  the  1960s,  similarly  ignored  trib- 
al concerns.  Thanks  to  amendments  and  regulations,  however, 
both  now  acknowledge  tribes  as  entities  to  receive  information 
and  submit  input.  But  information  exchange  is  not  consultation. 
According  to  the  1979  NEPA  regulations,  agencies  can  weight 
the  input  as  they  see  fit.  Tribal  views  may  compete  with  those  of 
numerous  other  groups.  Since  NEPA's  primary  focus  is  the  envi- 
ronment, not  culture,  the  door  is  open  for  ethnocentric  assump- 
tions to  justify  adverse  impacts  on  native  lands. 

Under  NHPA's  1992  amendments,  which  allow  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tribal  historic  preservation  offices,  agencies  must 
"consult"  with  Native  Americans  before  a  federal  undertaking, 
but  how  is  not  defined  beyond  a  provision  to  seek  "advice  and 
comment."  This  provision  more  closely  resembles  NEPA's  infor- 
mation exchange  than  actual  consultation.  While  well-intended, 
the  legislation  ignores  tribal  sovereignty,  exemplifying  the  prac- 
tice of  talking  to  Native  Americans  rather  than  with  them.  The 
amendments  do  recognize  traditional  cultural  properties,  which 
may  now  be  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 


Most  notable  of  the  preservation  laws  from  this  period  is  the 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979,  devised  to 
stop  the  looting  of  sites  so  they  can  be  preserved  for  scientific 
purposes.  Although  ARPA  mandates  that  tribes  be  notified  of 
activities  that  will  impact  religious  or  cultural  sites  on  federal 
lands,  consultation  is  not  required.  There  is  no  means  to  inform 
the  land  manager  about  the  location  of  these  sites,  only  regula- 
tions asking  that  they  be  sought  out  and  identified.  The  act's 
1984  regulations  state  that  "the  Federal  land  manager  may  meet 
with  official  representatives  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  group  to  discuss 
their  interests,"  including  ways  to  mitigate  harm.  But  the  land 
manager  is  not  bound  by  their  recommendations. 

ARPA  makes  great  strides  in  that  it  distinguishes  between  fed- 
eral and  Indian  land,  where  tribal  permission  is  now  required  to 
excavate.  The  act  also  implores  land  managers  to  seek  out  infor- 
mation from  tribes,  who  need  not  be  federally  recognized  to  be 
part  of  the  communication. 

Full  consultation,  with  parties  going  beyond  information 
exchange  to  making  joint  decisions,  was  institutionalized  in  1990 
with  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act.  The  entire  repatriation  process — determining  the  owner- 
ship of  individual  remains,  burial  items,  sacred  property,  and 
objects  of  cultural  patrimony — is  predicated  on  consultation. 
NAGPRA  has  been  referred  to  as  human  rights  legislation 
because  it  affords  native  people  the  respect  for  property  rights 
that  had  been  lacking  in  our  society  and  the  courts.  NAGPRA 
consultation  is  unlike  the  one-way  agency-to-tribe  notice 
required  by  ARPA,  or  the  one-way  tribe-to-agency  information 
flow  employed  under  NEPA.  Under  NAGPRA,  consultation  is 
true  dialogue. 

NAGPRA's  impact  has  gone  beyond  the  return  of  human 
remains  and  sensitive  items,  however.  Now  it  is  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  for  agencies  to  contact  tribes  who  may  have  an 
interest  in  any  item  or  activity,  using  the  contact  list  compiled  by 
the  National  Park  Service  NAGPRA  program.  This  was  incon- 
ceivable before  1990. 

Hopefully,  the  technicalities  of  consultation  will  not  overshad- 
ow its  reason  for  being,  as  has  occurred  under  NEPA.  Consulta- 
tion forms  the  basis  of  sound  decisions  and  respectful  results. 


For  more  information,  contact  Sherry  Hutt,  judge,  Superior  Court  of 
Arizona,  Maricopa  County,  Phoenix,  AZ  85003-2205,  (602)  506- 
3905,  fax  (602)  506-7867,  e-mail  shutt(a  smtpgw.maricopa.gov. 
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Members  of  the  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes  in  the  hills  around  Lake  Meredith. 
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How  One  Discovery  Led 

to  a  New  Relationship 

with  Southern  Plains 

Tribes 


From  a  skeleton's  inadvertent 


discovery  to  its  return  to  the 


earth,  the  National  Park  Service 


and  Native  Americans  realize 


the  full  rewards  of  consultation. 


Roberts  and    ames  E.  Bradford 


Common 


Summer /Fall  1997 


VISITOR'S  1993  DISCOVERY  OF  HUMAN  REMAINS 
eroding  from  a  knoll  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Meredith  National  Recreation  Area,  Texas,  began  a  three -year 
process  of  consultation  between  the  National  Park  Service  and  affiliated  tribes.  Over  the  course  of  the  process, 
which  involved  nearly  all  the  consultation  provisions  of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatria- 
tion Act,  the  remains  were  excavated  and  analyzed,  and  then  blessed  and  reburied  during  a  tribal  ceremony. 


'The  entire  proce 


'om  discovery  to  reburial, 


ueto 


the 


egrated  and 


of  all  those  involved.  The 


park's  request  for  its  regional  experts; 

in  consultation,  excavation,  and  analysis; 

— all  were 


request  fo 


e  Wichita's 
e  outcome." 


Consultation  about  the  remains,  and  about  Lake  Meredith  collec- 
tions, created  a  new  relationship  between  the  park  and  the  tribes. 

The  visitor  spotted  the  remains  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they 
had  rolled  from  an  eroded  burial  site  atop  a  small  hill,  and 
brought  them  to  a  ranger.  Ranger  Ed  Day  took  them  to  the  Pan- 
handle-Plains Historical  Museum,  where  much  of  the  park's 
750,000-item  collection  is  housed,  to  ensure  careful  treatment 
until  the  tribes  could  be  consulted.  Due  to  their  highly  deterio- 
rated condition,  the  remains  were  assumed  to  pre-date  European 
contact,  but  since  no  objects  were  found  associated  with  the  bur- 
ial, an  exact  age  and  cultural  affiliation  could  not  be  determined. 

Lake  Meredith  had  not  yet  begun  its  NAGPRA-mandated 
inventory  of  human  remains — which  calls  for  consultation  with 
tribes — and  therefore  did  not  know  which  could  be  culturally 
affiliated,  nor  even  which  to  consult.  So,  acting  on  consultation 


guidelines  then  in  use,  the  park  turned  to  Edward  Natay,  chief  of 
the  office  of  American  Indian  programs  at  the  Southwest  region- 
al office.  He  contacted  the  Kiowa  Tribe,  Comanche  Tribe,  and 
Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribes;  two  responded,  saying 
they  could  advise  only  if  the  remains  were  proved  conclusively  to 
be  affiliated  with  them.  The  tribes  and  the  park  decided  to  keep 
the  remains  in  the  museum  until  affiliation  was  determined  for 
the  rest  of  the  inventory. 

The  following  month,  at  an  Oklahoma  City  consultation  with 
the  NPS  regional  NAGPRA  team  on  the  inventories  of  several 
parks,  the  Kiowa  Tribe,  Comanche  Tribe,  and  Wichita  and  Affil- 
iated Tribes  expressed  an  interest  in  human  remains  from  Lake 
Meredith.  The  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  and  the  Apache  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  also  claimed  general  affiliation  with  geographic  areas 
encompassing  the  lake.  Although  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
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were  still  considering  how  to  approach  affiliation  with  human 
remains  over  500  years  old,  tribal  representatives  said  they 
wished  to  be  consulted  further  about  the  discovery. 

Meanwhile,  events  at  Lake  Meredith  hastened  a  decision:  addi- 
tional remains  were  actively  eroding  downslope.  Those  that  were 
disarticulated  and  too  close  to  the  water's  edge  were  collected 
and  carefully  placed  among  stone  cobbles  next  to  the  grave  until 
they  could  be  properly  treated. 

At  a  New  Mexico  consultation  a  month  later,  a  coalition  of 
Apache  tribes  said  that  they  did  not  wish  to  claim  pre -European 
contact  human  remains  at  present  (although  they  may  develop  a 
policy  in  the  future). In  November  we  contacted  Virgil  Swift,  his- 
toric preservation  officer  with  the  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes, 


mented,  inventoried,  and  then  relocated  to  another  area  on  the 
same  ridge;  2)  the  Wichita  and  Kiowa  would  conduct  the  rebur- 
ial  ceremonies;  3)  the  grave  would  be  two  to  three  feet  deep  to 
minimize  the  area  of  impact,  with  fill  including  two  layers  of  wire 
mesh  and  a  layer  of  concrete  above  the  remains  and  vegetation 
planted  to  camouflage  the  site  from  vandals;  4)  both  the  original 
and  the  reburial  grave  would  be  recorded  with  Global  Positioning 
System  mapping  for  future  monitoring;  and  5)  for  record-keeping, 
the  location  would  be  associated  with  a  larger,  previously  record- 
ed archeological  site  nearby. 

The  Kiowa  Tribe,  the  Wichita  Tribe,  and  the  Texas  SHPO  con- 
curred. To  make  the  identity  of  the  remains  less  ambiguous,  the 
Wichita  requested  that  they  be  radiocarbon-dated  to  determine 


and  Lawrence  Edge,  then  NAGPRA  coordinator  for  the  Kiowa, 
to  follow  up.  Both  agreed  that  the  remains  should  be  reburied 
and  wished  to  be  involved.  Plans  were  made  to  meet  at  the  bur- 
ial site  in  January  to  work  out  a  course  of  action.  The  recovered 
remains  were  returned  to  the  park  for  inspection  at  the  meeting 
and  to  reunite  with  the  other  remains  for  reburial. 

In  addition  to  ourselves,  Park  Service  attendees  included  Chief 
Ranger  Dale  Thompson,  Environmental  Protection  Specialist 
Wesley  Phillips,  Ed  Day,  and  graduate  research  student  Deborah 
Summers.  Virgil  Swift  and  Ira  French  represented  the  Wichita 
and  Affiliated  Tribes  while  Lawrence  Edge  and  Leon  Hunter  rep- 
resented the  Kiowa.  A  representative  from  the  state  historic 
preservation  office  was  invited  but  unable  to  attend. 

We  went  to  the  grave  site  by  boat  to  discuss  the  eroding  remains 
and  where  they  could  be  reinterred.  Later  in  the  day,  at  Lake 
Meredith  headquarters,  we  explained  to  tribal  representatives 
that  the  Park  Service  was  mainly  interested  in  their  concerns 
about  what  had  happened  since  the  discovery  and  what  to  do 
with  the  remains  now. 

The  group  agreed  that  the  two  of  us  would  prepare  a  scope  of 
work  outlining  excavation  and  in-field  analysis.  The  following 
provisions  would  apply:  1)  the  remains  would  be  exposed,  docu- 


if  they  were  from  the  Antelope  Creek  phase  (AD  1250-1500),  a 
period  to  which  the  tribe  traces  ancestry  [see  sidebar].  NPS  con- 
sulted with  the  other  four  interested  tribes  (the  Kiowa,  Mescalero 
Apache,  Jicarilla  Apache,  and  Apache  Tribe  of  Oklahoma),  none 
of  whom  objected,  and  agreed  to  honor  the  request  (coinciden- 
tally,  final  NAGPRA  regulations  had  just  lifted  a  Park  Service 
moratorium  on  destructive  analyses  in  the  Southwest). 

The  remains  were  excavated  in  mid-March  of  last  year.  Both 
the  Wichita  and  Kiowa  were  asked  if  any  ceremonies  were  nec- 
essary before  the  removal  of  the  remains,  and  neither  said  there 
were.  The  skeleton  was  in  very  fragile  condition;  part  was  miss- 
ing, including  the  cranium,  having  eroded  downslope.  Some  of 
the  long  bones,  partially  exposed  for  quite  some  time,  were  heav- 
ily sun-bleached.  No  associated  artifacts  were  found. 

Michael  Schillaci,  a  physical  anthropologist,  was  hired  to  con- 
duct the  inventory  and  analysis,  which  concentrated  on  deter- 
mining sex,  age,  and  biological  affinity  as  well  as  identifying  any 
pathology  or  developmental  disorders.  The  remains  were  those  of 
a  female  between  49  and  55,  who  stood  about  4  feet  2  inches  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  She  had  at  least  one  child,  suffered  from 
osteoarthritis  severe  enough  to  restrict  her  mobility,  and  had  bro- 
ken a  wrist  at  some  point  in  her  life.  Her  cause  of  death  and  bio- 
logical affiliation  could  not  be  determined,  but  radiometric  dates 
of  AD  1180-1265  (68  percent  probability)  and  AD  1150-1285 
(95  percent  probability)  unquestionably  placed  her  remains  in 
the  early  Antelope  Creek  phase. 
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The  Wichita's  request  to  radiocarbon-date  human 
remains — a  destructive  form  of  analysis — was  unprece- 
dented in  National  Park  Service  consultations  with  tribes 
in  the  Southwest.  But  to  the  Wichita,  the  request  was  a 
practical  matter  of  clarifying  cultural  affiliation  and  estab- 
lishing an  appropriate  claim. 

The  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes  claim  ancestral  ties  to 
the  Texas  Panhandle  into  the  pre-European  period,  partic- 
ularly in  their  connection  with  the  Antelope  Creek  phase 
(AD  1250-1500).  This  period  along  the  Canadian  River  is 
characterized  archeologically  by  small,  contiguous-room 
villages  and  agriculture  with  evidence  of  hunting,  includ- 
ing bison.  Archeological  and  historical  evidence  indicates 
that  people  of  this  phase  most  likely  combined  with  people 
of  west-central  Oklahoma.  This  combined  group,  histori- 
cally called  the  Escanxaqes,  was  located  on  the  Kansas- 
Oklahoma  line  in  the  1500s  and  1600s.  The  Escanxaqes 
eventually  became  one  of  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Wichita. 

Other  evidence  of  Wichita  ties  to  the  Antelope  Creek 
phase,  from  southeast  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  indicates 
that  Antelope  Creek  phase  people  may  have  combined 
with  people  in  Oklahoma  around  A.D.  1400  and  coalesced 
into  a  large  group  occupying  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
eventually  evolving  into  the  affiliated  tribes  of  the  Wichita. 
Although  a  specific  contemporary  group  has  not  been 
identified  as  associated  with  these  archeological  complex- 
es, their  affiliation  with  a  Plains  Caddoan  (i.e.,Wichita) 
group  is  relatively  certain. 

With  no  associated  funerary  objects  or  any  other  means 
of  dating  the  human  remains  found  at  Lake  Meredith,  the 
only  avenue  was  through  radiometric  dating.  The  Wichita 
were  interested  in  pursuing  this  method  to  establish  an 
unambiguous  date.  If  the  remains  dated  after  ca.  AD  1500, 
they  could  arguably  be  associated  with  the  Comanche, 
various  Apache  tribes,  or,  perhaps,  the  Kiowa.  If  several 
tribes  were  potentially  affiliated,  the  reburial  process 
would  have  required  additional  consultation  among  the 
tribes  to  determine  appropriate  disposition  procedures.  If 
the  date  was  unquestionably  earlier  than  AD  1500,  howev- 
er, they  would  be  of  Wichita  ancestry.  The  results  of  the 
dating  analysis  proved  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

For  the  Wichita,  the  analysis  clarified  the  cultural  affilia- 
tion of  the  individual,  allowing  the  tribe  to  rebury  her  with 
the  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  provided  another  piece 
of  evidence  to  understand  the  tribe's  pre-European  contact 
association  with  the  lands  along  the  Canadian  River  in  the 
panhandle. 
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Before  the  Wichita  could  rebury  her,  still  other  measures  had  to 
be  taken.  According  to  the  final  NAGPRA  regulations  (43  CFR 
10),  which  had  taken  effect  just  days  before  the  January  meeting, 
the  Park  Service  was  required  to  "publish  general  notices  of  the 
proposed  disposition  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
area  in  which  the  human  remains  .  .  .  were  excavated  ...  or  dis- 
covered inadvertently  .  .  .  and,  if  applicable,  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  area(s)  in  which  affiliated  Indian  tribes 
.  . .  now  reside."  The  notice  had  to  be  published  at  least  two  times 
a  week  apart,  and  the  disposition  could  not  take  place  until  30 
days  after  the  second  notice  "to  allow  time  for  any  additional 
claimants  to  come  forward"  (43  CFR  10.6[c]).  Published  in  the 
Amarillo,  Texas,  Globe -News  and  the  Anadarko,  Oklahoma, 
Daily  News,  they  were  the  first  Park  Service  notices  for  an  inad- 
vertent discovery  under  the  new  rules.  No  other  claimants  came 
forward. 

Due  to  the  rough  terrain  on  which  the  remains  were  originally 
buried,  and  the  physical  limitations  of  the  Wichita  Purity  Priest 
who  would  conduct  the  ceremony,  it  was  agreed  to  move  the 
grave  site  to  a  more  accessible  location  in  the  same  area  of  the 
park.  In  compliance  with  section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  this  area  was  surveyed  and  found  clear  of  sites 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Approximately  20  people  attended  the  mid-October  ceremony, 
including  Virgil  Swift,  George  Akeen,  Sr.,  and  Timothy  Baugh  of 
the  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes,  Superintendent  John  Ben- 
jamin and  Wesley  Phillips  from  Lake  Meredith  NRA,  and  Direc- 
tor Walter  Davis  and  archeologist  A.J.  Taylor  from  the  Panhan- 
dle-Plains Historical  Museum.  The  reburial  went  extremely  well, 
bringing  together  a  diverse  group  for  a  common  cause  on  com- 
mon ground. 

The  entire  process,  from  discovery  to  reburial,  was  successful 
due  to  the  integrated  and  multidisciplinary  approach  of  all  those 
involved.  The  park's  request  for  its  regional  experts;  the  blending 
of  ethnography  and  archeology  in  consultation,  excavation,  and 
analysis;  the  Wichita's  request  for  radiometric  dating — all  were 
essential  to  the  outcome.  The  interest  and  participation  of  the 
other  tribes  ensured  that  no  concerns  were  overlooked. 

Today,  Lake  Meredith  has  requested  and  received  funding  to 
develop  a  long-range  consultation  plan.  As  a  first  step,  the  park 
is  working  with  the  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes  to  craft  a  NAG- 
PRA consultation  protocol  agreement.  Thus,  through  a  lengthy 
but  careful  process,  one  discovery  ultimately  led  to  another:  of  a 
new  relationship  between  the  park  and  its  tribal  partners. 


The  authors  wish  to  thank  John  Benjamin,  superintendent  at  Lake 
Meredith  National  Recreation  Area,  Timothy  Baugh,  archeologist  for 
the  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes,  and  Virgil  Swift,  historic  preserva- 
tion officer  for  the  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes  for  their  review  of  a 
draft  of  this  article.  We  also  wish  to  thank  them  for  their  continual 
enthusiasm  and  efforts  to  maintain  an  active  and  positive  dialogue. 

For  more  information,  contact  Alexa  Roberts,  anthropologist  for  the 
NPS  Southwest  Support  Office  Cultural  Resources  Program  at  (505) 
988-6764  or  Jim  Bradford,  archeologist  and  program  leader,  at  (505) 
988-6758. 
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To  launch  a  multi-million  dollar  water  project  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  followed  the 
NEPA  process  step  by  step  and  consulted  with  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  as  well  as 
the  preservation  offices  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  But 
because  of  one  misstep — ignoring  the  consultation  provisions  of 
the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act — 
the  project  has  yet  to  be  built,  even  though  local  tribes  support  it. 

The  bureau  had  been  involved  in  the  project — to  divert  water 
from  the  Animas  and  La  Plata  rivers  to  meet  the  region's  farming, 
municipal,  and  industrial  needs — from  its  inception  in  1968.  The 
Colorado  Ute  Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement  Act,  enacted  in 
1988,  expanded  the  project's  goals  to  settle  water  rights  claims  by 
the  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  tribes.  Although  the 
tribes  objected  to  disturbing  native  sites  and  burials,  they  even- 
tually compromised  and  with  the  promise  of  jobs  and  royalties  got 
behind  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  NAGPRA  was  passed,  requiring  the  bureau  to  con- 
sult with  tribes  before  excavating  or  removing  Native  American 
human  remains,  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  or  objects  of 
cultural  patrimony  from  federal  lands.  However,  given  tribal  sup- 
port— and  a  year  2000  deadline  mandated  by  the  settlement — 
the  bureau  slated  construction  to  start  in  late  1991,  without  con- 
sulting under  the  statute. 

The  Four  Corners  Action  Coalition  and  three  other  environ- 
mental organizations  immediately  filed  a  petition  to  enjoin  the 
project  in  U.S.  District  Court,  forcing  the  bureau  to  do  further 
environmental  studies  (even  though  NEPA  requirements  had 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  environmental  consultants  with  members  of  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  tribe  during  an  ethnographic  study.  The  bureau's  extensive 
consultation  with  area  tribes  was  triggered  by  the  impending  diversion  oi  the 
Animas-La  Plata  River  in  the  Four  Corners  region. 

been  met  years  before).  Angered  by  the  delay,  the  tribes  and 
water  districts  threatened  to  counter-sue.  The  bureau  restarted 
the  project,  announcing  its  intent  to  award  an  archeological  con- 
tract to  ensure  that  no  National-Register  eligible  sites  were  in 
harm's  way,  as  mandated  by  NHPA. 

The  coalition  refused  to  drop  its  suit,  this  time  invoking  NAG- 
PRA's  consultation  provisions.  On  September  22,  U.S.  Judge 
Weinshienk  issued  an  injunction  to  stop  the  project.  Using  the 
statute,  the  coalition  ultimately  compelled  consultation  with 
tribes  hundreds  of  miles  outside  the  area  of  the  project. 

Beyond  the  cost  of  stopping  a  multi-million  dollar  endeavor  for 
several  years,  the  injunction  may  have  also  damaged  the  bureau's 
credibility.  A  university  contracted  to  do  the  archeological  work 
had  already  recruited  a  crew.  "It  takes  some  effort  to  put  togeth- 
er a  team,"  explains  bureau  program  manager  Larry  Walkoviak. 
"I  think  the  next  time  we  go  out  and  procure  a  staff  to  do  this 
same  kind  of  work  there  are  likely  to  be  some  of  these  folks  say- 
ing 'Do  we  have  to  put  ourselves  through  this?'" 

Bureau  archeologist  Warren  Hurley  sees  a  positive  result:  BRec 
is  now  consulting  with  26  different  tribes  on  the  project.  "We 
have  to  go  the  extra  mile,"  he  says.  "When  the  record  of  decision 
is  issued  on  this  project,  we're  going  to  be  in  court.  Everything  I 
have  done  is  going  to  be  picked  over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  I 
don't  want  to  be  blamed  for  this  project  going  down  the  tubes." 


Montezuma's  Head,  in  Arizona's  fljo  Mountains,  is  known 
to  the  Tohono  O'odhatn  Nation  as  I'itoi  Ho'o.  a  sacred  site 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1994 
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(Dorking  with  Native  Peoples  Under  the 
National  Historic  Preseruation  Act 

by  Daue  Ruppert 

The  meaning  of  "consultation"  has  shifted 
over  the  past  few  years  from  an  attempt  to 
seek  "advice  and  comment"  from  tribes  to  a 
process  that  involves  them  as  partners. 
The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act, 
as  amended  in  1992,  has  become  a  founda- 
tion for  this  new  relationship. 


The  concept  of  consultation  has  taken  on  a  number  of  meanings  over  the  past  few  years.  For  some, 
consultation  has  meant  sending  letters  of  notification  to  tribal  offices  in  advance  of  public  projects 
such  as  interstate  highways  and  the  like.  For  others,  consultation  has  meant  formal  negotiations 
and  cooperative  agreements  between  agencies  and  tribes.  Of  all  the  laws  requiring  consultation,  per- 
haps none  has  contributed  more  to  the  confusion  than  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 


This  does  not  mean  that  I  find  serious  fault  with  the  act 
regarding  consultation.  It  is  a  document  of  its  time,  originally 
designed  for  purposes  quite  different  than  what  we  ask  of  it 
today.  Its  amendments,  however,  have  attempted  to  keep  pace 
with  change,  and  when  combined  with  other  laws,  offer  many 
innovative  approaches  for  agencies  in  consulting  with  their 
tribal  partners. 

Originally,  the  law's  intent  was  to  force  full  consideration  of 
cultural  issues  in  project  planning  and  management  by  federal 
agencies.  Previous  laws  did  little  to  affect  the  course  of  federal- 
ly funded  projects  as  they  impacted  historic  and  archeological 
sites.  So,  the  law  established  a  structure  (i.e.,  state  historic 
preservation  offices,  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  and  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places) 
so  these  resources  would  be  considered  on  all  federally  funded 
projects.  Agencies  were  instructed  to  comply  with  the  law  by 
"consulting"  with  state  preservation  offices  and/or  the  council 
before  approving  undertakings.  In  essence,  the  law  established 
a  mechanism  for  agencies  to  consult  with  each  other  and  the 
states.  Consultation  in  the  original  law  dealt  exclusively  with 
this  "internal"  consultation.  Tribes  were  not  considered 
because  the  act  emphasized  Euroamerican  built  environments. 

But  times  change.  Tribes  found  a  voice  in  statutes  that  forced 
new  meaning  to  consultation,  making  it  clear  that  they  want- 
ed more  say  in  the  management  of  tribal  resources  on  public 
and  trust  lands.  The  1992  amendments  to  NHPA  shifted  con- 
sultation from  an  internal  to  an  external  focus.  As  a  result,  the 
law  now  emphasizes  training,  for  tribes  as  well  as  federal 
employees,  and  grants  for  tribes.  Section  110,  as  amended, 
instructs  agencies  to  consult  not  only  with  state  preservation 
offices  but  with  Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tions before  undertaking  any  "significant  action."  The  act  also 
bows  to  NAGPRA  in  recognizing  the  need  to  consult  with 
tribes  regarding  any  "property"  as  defined  by  that  law. 

1  he  amendments  go  on  to  allow  tribes  to  establish  their  own 
preservation  offices  (tribal  historic  preservation  offices,  or 
THPOs).  And  the  law  now  recognizes  that  cultural  properties 


need  not  be  historic  buildings  or  archeological  sites,  but  can  be 
areas  or  sites  of  significant  cultural  or  religious  importance  to 
tribes,  which  can  be  nominated  to  the  National  Register. 

When  combined  with  other  statutes,  the  provisions  of  NHPA 
provide  a  new  meaning  to  consultation.  And,  the  implications 
are  not  lost  on  tribes. 

The  act's  amendments  inject  tribes  into  the  broad 
federal/state  relationship  created  in  1966.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  THPOs,  they  have  a  real  voice.  Under  amendments  to 
the  Self  Determination  Act,  tribes  can  contract  with  Interior 
Department  agencies  to  provide  services  on  non-trust  federal 
lands,  which  may  well  include  aspects  of  management  once  the 
sole  purview  of  the  agencies  themselves.  Combine  all  of  this 
with  NAGPRA's  emphasis  on  tribal  ownership  and  control,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  concept  of  consultation  goes  far  beyond  seek- 
ing "advice  and  comment." 

All  of  this  leads  to  a  simple  conclusion.  The  meaning  of  con- 
sultation has  changed  dramatically.  But  the  change  has  largely 
resulted  from  tribal  efforts  to  take  more  control  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  heritage.  Consultation  no  longer  means  let- 
ters of  notification  or  even  follow-up  phone  calls  or  visits  to 
tribal  offices.  It  has  taken  on  more  the  character  of  "negotia- 
tion" with  a  sovereign  entity.  Tribes  have  asked  for,  and  largely 
received,  a  place  at  the  decision-making  table.  Increasingly, 
they  ask  federal  agencies  for  more  training,  more  monies  to 
establish  THPOs,  and  more  co-managing  agreements,  not  just 
on  the  treatment  and  disposition  of  cultural  resources,  but  for 
educational  programs  as  well. 

The  term  "consultation"  does  not  quite  describe  this  new  rela- 
tionship. What  has  emerged  is  a  kind  of  mutual  responsibility,  a 
mutual  authority  that  has  transformed  how  both  agencies  and 
tribes  operate.  There  is  a  need  to  recognize — with  new  lan- 
guage— the  full  dimensions  of  this  new  partnership. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dave  Ruppert,  National  Park  Ser- 
vice,12795  West  Alameda  Parkway,  Denver,  CO  80225,  (303) 
969-2879,  fax  (303)  969-2644,  e-mail  dave_ruppert@nps.gov. 
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Federal  consultation  must  be  conducted  in  good  faith; 
that  is,  in  a  manner  that  implies  honesty,  fair  dealing, 
and  full  revelation  of  facts.  A  recent  case  involving  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  illustrates  the  good  faith 
standard  (Pueblo  of  Sandia  v.  United  States,  No.  93-2188). 

In  July  1988,  the  Forest  Service  released  a  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  (called  for  by  NEPA)  on  eight  alternate  strate- 
gies for  managing  Las  Huertas  Canyon  in  New  Mexico's  Cibola 
National  Forest,  including  plans  for  picnic  grounds,  parking  lots, 
and  the  like.  Since  NHPA  requires  land  managers  to  consider  the 
effect  of  such  plans  "on  any  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or 
object  that  is  included  in  or  eligible  for  the  National  Register," 
the  Forest  Service  had  mailed  letters  asking  tribes  to  describe  tra- 
ditional sites  in  the  project  area,  and  how  often  they  were  used. 
Forest  Service  officials  also  addressed  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Coun- 
cil (a  body  of  elected  representatives  not  recognized  by  the  federal 
government)  and  the  Pueblo  of  San  Felipe.  No  one  came  forward 
with  the  information.  In  the  ensuing  months,  however,  the  tribes 
submitted  two  affidavits  outlining  general  traditional  uses  of  the 
canyon. 

Concerned  about  the  planned  paving  of  a  gravel  road,  the 
Pueblo  of  Sandia  filed  an  administrative  appeal  to  block  it.  When 
the  deputy  regional  forester  affirmed  the  decision,  the  pueblo 
filed  suit  in  federal  court.  The  court  granted  summary  judgement 
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to  the  Forest  Service,  so  the  pueblo  appealed  to  the  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit. On  March  14,  1995,  the  Tenth  Circuit  ruled  that  the  Forest 
Service  requests,  in  form  letters  and  at  tribal  meetings,  were  not 
reasonable  efforts.  "Writing  a  letter  is  not  sufficient  in  itself," 
explains  Forest  archeologist  Tom  Cartledge.  Because  the  affi- 
davits were  not  discussed  in  consultation,  the  court  further  ruled 
that  the  Forest  Service  did  not  make  a  good  faith  effort  and 
remanded  the  case  back  to  the  local  jurisdiction. 

The  Forest  Service  agreed  to  hire  an  ethnographer  to  document 
historic  properties  in  the  project  area.  "We  weren't  sending  the 
appropriate  people  to  talk  to  the  Indians,"  continues  Cartledge. 
"There  are  proven  techniques  and  methodologies  for  eliciting 
information.  Your  Forest  archeologist  may  not  be  the  right  person." 

Cartledge  sees  lack  of  confidentiality  as  an  obstacle  to  effective 
consultation,  even  when  it  is  done  in  good  faith.  "Confidentiali- 
ty is  the  crux  of  the  issue,"  he  explains.  "We  have  a  legal  process 
that  says  we'll  make  a  reasonable,  good  faith  effort  to  obtain 
information  and  then  manage  the  resource  in  an  appropriate 
fashion.  Native  peoples  don't  want  us  to  have  that  information. 
In  part  it's  a  lack  of  trust,  but  at  least  in  pueblo  religion  they  also 
cannot  disclose  the  information  without  destroying  whatever 
powers  are  attached  to  a  given  location." 
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wo  o'clock,  one  warm 
July  afternoon,  finds  me  and  my  Navajo  research  colleague  Ken- 
neth Begishe  consulting  with  a  group  of  elderly  Navajos  about  15 
miles  south  of  Mexican  Hat,  Utah.  Mexican  Hat,  and  the  com- 
munities to  the  south  around  Monument  Valley,  are  part  of  the 
Oljatoh  Chapter,  a  unit  of  political  representation  on  the  Navajo 
Nation.  We  are  talking  to  an  elderly  man  and  several  of  his  close 
relatives  at  his  house  next  to  a  100-foot-high  pile  of  uranium  tail- 
ings, a  residue  of  the  Cold-War-era  mines  that  still  pierce  these 
hills.  The  pile  was  soon  to  be  remediated  using  EPA's  Superfund. 
We  are  here  simply  to  discuss  some  stone  enclosures  south  of 
Mexican  Hat,  overlooked  by  an  earlier  team  inventorying  arche- 
ological  sites  for  a  remediation  feasibility  study. 

This  afternoon,  we  are  a  good  15  miles  south  of  the  enclosures, 
listening  to  what  the  gentleman  has  to  say.  He  is  an  influential 
leader  in  these  parts,  and  relatives  sitting  in  the  shade  arbor  near- 
by defer  to  him.  If  we  had  decided  not  to  speak  with  him,  every- 
body else  would  simply  have  had  nothing  to  talk  about. 

He  is  not  about  to  answer  our  questions  quickly.  First,  he 
observes  that  trucking  away  the  tailings  will  stir  up  even  worse - 
than-normal  dust.  He  has  heard  all  about  the  health  dangers.  For 
him,  however,  uranium  is  not  the  biggest  killer  of  Navajos — it  is 
wine  and  attendant  drunkenness.  He  points  to  little  yellow-cake 
figurines  (pure  uranium)  on  his  kitchen  window  sill.  He's  been 
making  them  for  years,  he  says,  and  nothing  has  happened  to 
him. 

At  this  point,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  assume  that  his  cul- 
tural perspective  had  rendered  him  unconcerned  about  the  haz- 
ards. A  guided  tour  of  his  sheep  grazing  areas  shows  otherwise. 
First,  his  point  about  the  wine  was  true — even  for  the  local  com- 
munities near  Monument  Valley.  Just  about  every  family  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  is  either  affected  directly  by  alcohol-related  acci- 
dent or  violence,  or  someone  close  to  them  has  been.  We  also 
find  that  Navajo  workers  from  outside  the  community  had 
moved  here  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s  to  work  in  the  ura- 
nium mines  and  mills,  bringing  their  livestock  with  them.  They 
also  brought  liquor  from  the  towns  to  the  north.  Later  in  the 
afternoon,  as  we  walk  about  the  grazing  area,  we  can  also  see 
half-boarded  uranium  pits,  ruins  of  old  houses,  and  tin  cans  and 
trash  strewn  everywhere.  Now  the  remains  of  these  Navajo  out- 


siders' occupation  are  a  hazard  for  goats  and  sheep,  the  rotted 
wood  covering  the  mine  pits  endangering  children  and  livestock 
alike. 

He  is  concerned  that  these  problems  will  never  go  away.  No  one 
had  addressed  them  before  and  he  is  realistically  skeptical  that 
anybody  ever  will.  His  recommendations  are  nevertheless 
straightforward:  cover  up  the  tailings — do  not  truck  them  away — 
and  favor  Navajos  in  the  area  for  the  job.  After  he  finishes,  his 
sons  add  their  own  plea.  Their  issue  has  less  to  do  with  safety  than 
with  chronic  unemployment. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Begishe  and  I  meet  with  others  in  the  com- 
munity, including  medicine  men  and  former  miners,  one  of  whom 
has  brown  lung  disease.  They  tell  us  that  site  managers  had 
already  been  talking  about  burying  the  tailings — with  dirt  from  a 
hillock  where  medicine  men  gather  sacred  plants.  The  leaders 
had  discussed  this  with  the  medicine  men.  Together,  they  deter- 
mined that  while  damaging  this  sacred  site  was  lamentable,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Their  recommenda- 
tion: take  the  dirt  from  the  southwest  side  but  don't  damage  the 
north  side,  where  the  plants  grow. 

The  former  miners  tell  us  that  the  workers  will  need  dust  masks 
as  well  as  shower  houses  where  they  can  clean  up — many  homes 
have  no  running  water — to  shield  their  families  as  well  as  them- 
selves from  the  potential  danger. 

And  we  finally  find  out  about  the  stone  structures:  playhouses 
built  by  boys  in  the  early  1960s.1 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  CONSULTATION 

We  were  ushered  into  this  consultation  courtesy  of 
NEPA,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  whose  1979  regulations  intend  to  "insure 
that  environmental  information  is  available  to  public  officials  and 
citizens  before  decisions  are  made  and  before  actions  are  taken" 
affecting  resources  for  which  the  federal  government  is  directly 
responsible.  Our  encounter  in  Monument  Valley  puts  a  human 
face  on  a  process  that,  to  some,  may  seem  rigidly  bureaucratic. 

In  fact,  consultation  under  NEPA  need  not  be  highly  struc- 
tured. It  is  an  attempt,  first,  to  understand  a  potential  impact 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  see  themselves  directly  affect- 
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ed.  This  means  that  the  information-gathering  can  be  structured 
around  their  understanding.  Second,  consultation  usually  implies 
action.  This  may  involve  little  more  than  simply  noting  their 
concerns  in  a  formal  way,  or  giving  them  additional  information. 
However,  in  no  case  can  those  conducting  the  consultation 
promise  what  they  cannot  deliver. 

Consultation  can  be  integrated  into  many  parts  of  the  NEPA 
process,  and  with  other  laws  that  NEPA  assumes  are  observed. 
Since  various  federal  agencies  are  supposed  to  draft  guidelines 
and  procedures  to  implement  NEPA,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  requires  that  laws  such  as  NAGPRA,  the  American  Indi- 
an Religious  Freedom  Act,  and  the  American  Antiquities  Act  be 
integrated  into  the  process.  NEPA,  in  effect,  is  a  sort  of  skeleton 
upon  which  the  requirements  of  these  other  laws  hang.  The 
example  above  highlights  a  number  of  important  points. 

First,  consultation  can  occur  at  any  time.  Briefly,  the  process  for 
drafting  an  environmental  impact  statement,  or  EIS,  involves  five 
principal  stages:  notice  of  intent,  scoping,  the  draft  statement, 
the  final  statement,  and  the  record  of  decision.  Our  activity 
occurred  after  the  EIS  had  been  completed.  Consultation  is 
important  especially  during  the  scoping  phase  and  the  responses 
to  the  draft  EIS.  However,  there  are  other  times  when  public 
involvement  is  solicited,  such  as  when  certain  resources  were  not 
identified  adequately,  or  an  agency  or  segment  of  the  public  was 
overlooked. 

Second,  consultation  can  be  conducted  with  any  constituency 
that  considers  itself  affected.  Consultation  is  not  limited  to  fed- 
eral and  tribal  agencies.  Among  tribes  especially,  there  are  times 
when  communities  wish  to  deal  with  the  federal  agency  directly, 
as  well  as  through  their  own  tribal  government. 

Mr.  Begishe  and  I  knew  that  the  Navajos  in  the  area  had  long 
been  sensitive  to  impact  assessments,  and  would  demand  to  air 
their  positions — in  full.  Even  though  our  job  was  simply  to  iden- 
tify a  set  of  stone  enclosures,  we  were  obligated  to  interview  the 
people  who  wanted  to  be  interviewed.  Because  we  did  our  home- 
work, we  realized  that  all  were  either  officials  or  active  leaders  in 
the  Oljatoh  Chapter. 

Executive  Order  12898  is  important  here.  The  order  requires 
all  federal  agencies  to  include  as  part  of  their  mission  "identifying 


and  addressing,  as  appropriate,  disproportionately  high  and 
adverse  human  health  or  environmental  effects  of  its  programs, 
policies,  and  activities  on  minority  populations  and  low  income 
populations  in  the  United  States  ..."  It  also  requires  that  an 
interagency  work  group  identify  the  effects,  develop  a  strategy  to 
deal  with  them,  coordinate  research,  and  hold  public  meetings. 
While  the  consultation  in  our  example  occurred  before  its  pas- 
sage, EO  12898  makes  it  much  easier  to  fit  this  kind  of  consulta- 
tion into  the  NEPA  process. 

Third,  the  regulations  governing  the  NEPA  process  are 
focused  on  determining  the  significance  of  impacts.  Signifi- 
cance of  impacts  constrains  consultation.  Significance  can  be 
defined  in  terms  of  an  impact's  context  or  intensity.  "Context" 
means  the  social  and  environmental  tramework  within  which  the 
action  would  occur.  "Intensity"  refers  to  factors  such  as  health 
and  safety,  controversy,  uniqueness  of  geography,  uncertainty  of 
events,  degrees  of  risk,  cumulative  impacts,  effects  on  historic  or 
cultural  resources,  and  many  more  (40  CFR  1508.27).  "Context" 
and  "intensity"  have  not  been  rigorously  defined,  and  the  courts 
have  focused  mostly  on  clarifying  cumulative  and  socioeconomic 
effects.  Determining  intensity  is  important  to  evaluating  the 
alternatives  put  forth  in  the  EIS  (whose  purpose  is  to  evaluate, 
not  collect  evidence  to  permit  or  deny) . 

Fourth,  like  the  EIS  process,  consultation  is  evidence  driven. 

While  the  impact  statement  must  address  all  concerns  raised 
either  by  informed  experts  or  the  concerned  public,  the  state- 
ment itself  is  evidence  driven.  Both  the  EIS  and  the  consultation 
must  define — preferably  in  quantifiable  terms — the  resource,  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  activity,  and  the  impact.  Resources  can 
include  subsistence,  cultural  artifacts,  sacred  sites,  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  affected.  All  impacts  are  discussed  "in 
proportion  to  their  significance";  concerns  over  what  "might" 
happen  require  "only  a  brief  discussion"  (40  CFR  1502.2).  As  the 
regulations  make  clear:  ".  .  .  significant  economic  or  social  effects 
by  themselves  do  not  require  the  preparation  of  an  EIS  (see  40 
CFR  1508.14)(BIAM  5.3A.2)."4 

It  is  important  to  maintain  a  good  base  of  evidence.  General 
concern  about  violating  a  sacred  site,  for  instance,  will  obviously 
not  generate  alternatives  as  well  as  a  well-articulated  statement 
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of  impact.  In  our  example, 
we  needed  to  show  exactly 
where  the  sacred  places  were 
and  how  they  would  be  affected,  as  well  as  propose  solutions  to 
mitigate.  The  Navajos  already  had  their  own  recommendations 
for  protecting  the  places  and  minimizing  dust.  Similarly,  their 
concerns  about  subsistence  were  easily  documented  and  pho- 
tographed. 

To  use  a  different  example,  if  low-flying  airplanes  were  going  to 
disrupt  native  hunting  and  gathering,  at  the  very  least  show  how. 
If  game  are  scared  off,  will  hunters  have  to  go  further  afield, 
expending  more  fuel  and  energy?  How  many  people  will  be 
affected? 

Filth,  the  EIS  and  the  consultation  process  must  be  "analytic 
rather  than  encyclopedic"  (49  CFR  1502. 2[a]).  As  Treitler  has 
observed,  the  statement's  impacts  must  be  in  cause-effect  order. 
Descriptions  of  different  worldviews  will  not  produce  mitigative 
measures.  For  example,  while  the  elderly  speaker  in  the  intro- 
duction could  voice  his  opinion,  we  needed  to  quantify  the 
impact  of  a  safety  hazard.  Discussions  of  sacred  places  had  to  be 
explicit,  and  mitigations  spelled  out  carefully.  To  our  good  for- 
tune, the  Navajos  had  already  been  thinking  along  these  lines. 
Consultation  can  also  address  seemingly  unrelated  issues,  such 
as  the  Navajos'  concern  about  employment,  since  they  affect  the 
decision-making  associated  with  the  proposed  measure. 

Sixth,  consultation  must  maintain  the  same  balance  main- 
tained in  the  rest  of  the  NEPA  process.  In  NEPA  the  negative 
imp. icls  of  the  action  are  balanced  against  the  benefits.  Mitiga- 
tion is  performed  to  reduce  negative  impacts,  and  change  the  bal- 


ance in  the  direction  of  acceptability.  Again,  the  mitigations  sug- 
gested by  the  Navajos  were  explicit:  limit  the  source  of  landfill 
from  a  particular  sacred  location,  take  safety  precautions  for 
workers,  and  give  employment  preference  to  local  residents. 

DUE  PROCESS  WITH  OBLIGATIONS 

Consultation  can  be  important  in  the  NEPA  process  at 
every  stage,  from  the  environmental  assessment  to  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement.  It  allows  the 
interested  public  and  governmental  agencies  to  address  issues 
that  may  have  been  overlooked.  It  allows  continued  examination 
of  uncertain  impacts  of  great  concern  to  the  public,  and  moni- 
toring of  research  whose  findings  are  incomplete. 

Consultation  provides  an  opportunity  to  conduct  quick,  on- 
the-ground  qualitative  rapid  assessment — complete  findings. 
Such  assessment  has  become  increasingly  popular,  first,  because 
it  does  not  require  cumbersome  surveys  or  other  primary 
research.  Second,  it  includes  ethnographic  and  other  qualitative 
approaches  that  focus  on  the  knowledge  of  the  people  affected. 
Third,  the  assessment  design  is  iterative,  and  can  be  built  sys- 
tematically around  that  knowledge.  Fourth,  because  of  its  itera- 
tive nature,  it  can  be  linked  to  focus  groups  and  other  planning 
and  evaluation  approaches.7  Finally,  such  assessments  can  be 
linked  to  the  more  putatively  objective  findings  of  other  scientif- 
ic inquiry  involved  in  the  environmental  impact  process. 

Consultation  is  a  due  process  presupposing  that  the  public,  if 
interviewed  and  observed  properly,  can  and  do  know  a  lot  about 
what  will  happen  to  them  (only  after  reasonable  attempts  to 
record  their  understanding  can  we  conclude  that  they  have  not 
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been  properly  informed,  as  sometimes  obviously  happens). 
Through  this  process,  those  conducting  the  consultation  can  be 
mediators  without  becoming  advocates. 

However,  with  due  process  comes  obligations.  One  cannot  sim- 
ply accept  the  first  answer  received.  Interviewees  may  not  be 
accustomed  to  supplying  the  level  of  detail  required,  or  may  not 
want  to  disclose  the  whereabouts  of  grave  or  ceremonial  sites. 
Efforts  must  be  made  to  negotiate  suitable  arrangements  with 
them. 

Although  this  process  is  limited  in  its  ability  to  fully  character- 
ize a  group  of  people,  it  is  not  relativistic.  That  is,  the  process 
highlights  cultural  differences  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  illuminate  potential  impacts,  resources,  or 
populations  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  reservation  communities  associate 
quick  decisions  and  majority  votes  with  perceived  attempts  by 
federal  agencies,  private  companies,  and  tribal  governments  to 
get  questionable  projects  approved.  One  of  NEPA's  great  contri- 
butions is  providing  a  channel  for  people  to  be  involved  in  these 
decisions.  This  process  is  not  always  easy,  but  it  is  vital. 


For  more  information,  contact  Mark  Schoepfle,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research,  1849  C  St.,  N.W., 
MS4603-MIB,  Washington,  DC  20240,  202/208-2753,  fax 
202/219-3008,  e-mail  Mark_Schoepfle@ios.doi.gov. 
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Top:  Stacy  Halfmoon  of  the  Caddo  Tribe,  Virgil  Swift  of  the  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes,  and  Fort  Sill  Apache  tribal  historian  Michael  Darrow  at 
NAGPRA  review  committee  meeting,  Norman,  OK,  in  March;  BIA  archeologist  and  Choctaw  tribal  member  Joe  Watkins  outside  the  meeting. 


by  Joe  Watkins  and  Tom  Parrj 
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Watkins  at  the  podium  during  the 
meeting  of  the  NAGPRA  review 
committee  in  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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"When  we  talked  about  using 

remote  sensing  to  locate  [burials], 
the  tribes  insisted  we  try  to  get  the  equipment. 
[Now]  we  are  offering  the  service 

to  tribes  throughout  the  state." 


N  MAY  OF  1995,  Phyl- 
lis Attocknie  of  the  Comanche  contacted  me  about  a  letter  I  had 
sent  her  requesting  information  about  tribal  trust  property.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Anadarko  Agency  was  planning  some 
road  projects  and  we  needed  to  know  if  they  would  affect  anything 
the  tribe  considered  important.  I  translated  the  letter's  jargon  for 
her,  and  by  the  end  of  the  conversation  it  was  apparent  to  both  of 
us  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  improve  communication. 
Thus  began  a  series  of  meetings  between  my  colleague  Tom  Parry 
and  I  and  the  seven  tribes  under  the  agency's  jurisdiction — the 
Apache,  Caddo,  Comanche,  Delaware  of  Western  Oklahoma, 
Fort  Sill  Apache,  Kiowa,  and  the  Wichita  Affiliated  Tribes. 

As  archeologists  trained  in  bureaucratese  and  academic  Eng- 
lish, we  often  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  consultation 
process  seems  to  take  so  long.  We  provide  the  same  information 
to  tribes  as  we  do  to  the  state  historic  preservation  office,  but  the 
response  takes  much  longer. 

One  of  the  first  meetings  dealt  with  the  consultation  process 
itself:  who  we  contact,  why,  and  the  kinds  of  responses  we  need. 
We  learned  that  although  the  tribes  appreciate  the  effort,  they 
sometimes  have  problems  with  the  information  we  send  them. 
While  archeologists  may  be  familiar  with  topographic  maps, 
many  tribal  members  find  it  difficult  to  translate  the  "squiggly" 
contour  lines  to  a  plot  of  land  in  the  real  world.  So  we  gave  a  pre- 
sentation on  how  to  read  the  topographic  maps.  In  addition,  we 
now  send  them  large-scale  maps  keyed  to  landmarks  they  recog- 
nize. We  also  translate  the  legalese. 

In  these  early  meetings,  Tom  and  I  gave  brief  presentations  on 
preservation  and  the  laws  related  to  managing  archeological  and 
historic  sites.  We  apparently  whetted  a  few  appetites,  because  the 
group  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  more.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  why  archeologists  excavate,  the  techniques  they 
use,  and  the  information  they  get  from  what  they  recover.  This  led 
to  a  presentation  on  what  osteologists  learn  from  human  remains. 

In  April  1996,  representatives  of  the  seven  tribes  watched  as 
the  Oklahoma  Archaeological  Survey  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  used  remote  sensing  to  investigate  a  possible  pre- 
European  contact  gravesite.  The  tribes  are  very  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  technology,  especially  since,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  the  locations  of  many  gravesites  on  agency  land  have 
been  lost.  When  we  talked  about  using  remote  sensing  to  locate 


these  burials,  the  tribes  insisted  we  try  to  get  the  equipment. 
Luckily,  our  office  was  able  to  purchase  it  and  we  are  offering  this 
service  to  tribes  throughout  the  state. 

We  have  had  many  discussions  about  NAGPRA,  particularly  on 
what  to  do  if  culturally  unidentifiable  remains  are  found  on  land 
held  by  two  or  more  tribes.  Consequently,  the  tribes  are  trying  to 
formulate  compatible  policies  to  deal  with  the  situation  should  it 
come  up.  They  cosponsored  the  recent  NAGPRA  review  com- 
mittee meeting  in  Norman,  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  a  National  Park 
Service  workshop  on  tribal  preservation. 

We  have  discovered  that  helping  Native  Americans  help  one 
another  is  in  our  best  interests  as  well  as  theirs.  The  tribes,  for 
their  part,  have  found  that  acting  together  increases  their  influ- 
ence on  government  decisions,  locally,  regionally,  and  nationally. 

Ultimately,  the  group  asked  us  to  develop  a  program  to  certify 
tribal  members  in  the  basics  of  archeology  and  preservation.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  last  year,  I  taught  an  introductory  archeology 
class  at  the  Wichita  tribal  complex,  with  each  student  earning 
three  credit  hours  through  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Teacher 
and  student  alike  learned  from  the  experience. 

None  of  us  is  sure  what  form  our  loose  working  group  will  take 
in  the  future.  But  we  are  sure  about  some  things.  The  tribes  are 
more  responsive  to  our  consultation  requests.  We  at  the  agency 
have  a  better  sense  of  the  problems  they  face  in  consulting  with 
each  other.  And  we  are  all  committed  to  helping  each  other  deal 
with  what  Indians  call  "white  tape." 

My  job  has  gotten  easier,  too.  I  know  exactly  who  to  contact  in 
case  of  an  unanticipated  archeological  discovery,  and  I  know 
that  tribes  will  understand  exactly  what  archeology  can  (and  can- 
not) accomplish.  But,  above  all,  I've  made  some  lasting  friend- 
ships that  I  might  never  have  made  without  meeting  with  these 
people  on  such  a  frequent  and  open  basis.  One  tribal  representa- 
tive said  to  me,  "Archeology  is  in  its  adolescence  for  science,  but 
it's  in  its  infancy  for  us  Indians."  We  need  to  make  sure  archeol- 
ogy's  first  steps  in  moccasins  are  as  fully  supported  as  its  first  .steps 
were  in  Oxfords. 

For  more  information,  contact  Joe  Watkins,  Agency  Archeologist, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs -Anadarko  Agency,  P  O.  Box  309, 
Anadarko,  OK  73005,  (405)  247-6677  ext.  233,  fax  (405)  247- 
9232. 
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A  Quick  Reference 


WHEN? 


Notify     Prior  to  issuing  an  ARPA  permit  for  work  that  may  harm  any  religious  or  cultural  site 

After  completing  NAG PRA- required  inventories  of  Native  American  human  remains  and  associated 
funerary  objects 

Summarizing  unassociated  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects  of  cultural  patrimony 

Consult     Prior  to  removing  Native  American  human  remains  or  cultural  items  from  federal  lands 

Prior  to  completing  inventories  of  human  remains  and  associated  funerary  objects  in  an  agency's 
possession 

Determining  the  cultural  affiliation  of  unassociated  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects 
of  cultural  patrimony 

Determining  where  and  in  what  manner  to  return  cultural  items  or  human  remains 

Clarifying  an  agency's  responsibilities  under  section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 


An  agency's  preservation  work  may  have  a  bearing  on  tribal  concerns 


Deciding  how  to  deal  with  adverse  effects  on  historic  properties 
Dealing  with  matters  that  significantly  affect  tribal  communities 
Before  taking  actions  that  will  affect  tribal  governments 
Dealing  with  access,  use,  and  protection  of  sacred  sites 

Obtain     Before  issuing  an  ARPA  permit  on  Indian  lands 


Consent 

From 


Exchanging  or  determining  the  ultimate  disposition  of  archeological  items  removed  from  Indian  lands 
Before  removing  Native  American  human  remains  or  cultural  items  from  tribal  lands 


End  of  the  Indian  Wars.  Sioux  chiefs  and  leaders  in  council  at  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota,  1891. 


NATIONAL   AK»    Hl\  I   - 


WHO? 


REQUIRED  BY 


Indian  tribes  that  may  consider  a  site  to  have  religious  or  cultural  importance       1  6  U.S.C  470cc  (c)  [ARPA] 


Affected  Indian  tribes  or  Native  Hawaiian  organizations 

Appropriate  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organization 

Tribal  government,  Native  Hawaiian  officials,  or  traditional  religious  leaders 


Lineal  descendant,  Indian  tribe,  or  Native  Hawaiian  organization 

Any  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organization  that  attaches  religious  or 
cultural  significance  to  places  that  may  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Register 

Indian  tribes  or  Native  Hawaiian  organizations  that  perform  preservation 
activities 

Indian  tribes,  Native  Hawaiian  organizations,  and  the  interested  public 

Tribal  governments 

Federally  recognized  governments 

Appropriate  Indian  tribes  and  religious  representatives 

Indian  tribe  or  individual  that  owns  or  has  jurisdiction  over  the  land  in 
question 

Appropriate  Indian  tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  organization 


25  U.S.C.  3003  (d)  [NAGPRA] 

25  U.S.C.  3004  (a)  [NAGPRA] 
25  U.S.C.  3002  (c)(2)  [NAGPRA] 
25  U.S.C.  3003  (b)(1)(A)  [NAGPRA] 

25  U.S.C.  3004  (b)(1)(B)  [NAGPRA] 

25  U.S.C.  3005  (a)(3)  [NAGPRA] 
16  U.S.C.  470a  (d)(6)(B)  [NHPA] 

16  U.S.C.  470h-2  (a)(2)(D)  [NHPA] 

16  U.S.C.  470h-2  (a)(2)(E)(ii)  [NHPA] 
Executive  Order  12875,  October  26,  1993 
Executive  Memorandum,  April  29,  1994 
Executive  Order  13007,  May  24,  1996 

16  U.S.C.  470cc  (g)(2)  [ARPA] 

16  U.S.C.470dd  (2)  [ARPA] 

25  U.S.C.  3002  (c)(2)  [NAGPRA] 


.•** 


mm 


mm 


Tellingth 


Re-scripting 


A  chief  of  interpretation  at  one  of  the  natural  resource 
parks  once  told  me  that  "Indians  are  not  a  valid  inter- 
pretive theme."  He  was  referring  to  the  misconception 
that  interpreting  Native  American  culture  has  no  place 
where  it  is  not  mentioned  in  a  national  park's  enabling 

legislation  or  interpretive  plans.  In  fact,  the  1988  Man' 

/  / 

agement  Policies,  an  agency  mandate,  requires  that 
parks  "actively  consult"  with  tribes  in  planning,  devel- 
oping, and  operating  interpretive  programs.1  The 
National  Park  Service  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Guideline  says  that,  when  appropriate,  parks  must 

^Interpreters  suchsas  Navajo  Crys- 
tal Lynn — shown  herewith  young 
rasitors  to  Glen  Canyottswhich 
straddles  Utah  and  Arizona — are 
the  direct  result  of  efforts  to  include 
Native  Americeftvperspectives.  NPS 
interpreters  at  me-canyon,  who 
began  consulting  in  earne 
years  ago  as  part  of  a  new  manage- 
ment plan,  now  meet  annually  with 
representatives  from  five  tribes  to 
address  their  concerns  and  to  con- 
cur on  interpretive  language  for 
sacred  sites  such  as  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Monument.  As  a 
result,  all  aspects  of  interpretation — even  that  offered  by  conces- 
sion employees  on  boat  tours — has  changed.  Brochures  were 
altered,  and  signs  and  interpretive  talks  now  more  assertively 
raise  awareness  of  native  perspectives.  Indian  interpreters  were 
hired  as  well,  and  for  the  past  three  years,  high  school  students 
in  the  top  five  percent  of  their  classes — such  as  Lynn — have  been 
recruited  as  seasonal  employees,  with  an  eye  toward 
cultivating  their  interest  in  Park  Service  careers. 
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incorporate  Native  American  perspectives  "whether  or  not  they 
relate  to  specific  authorizing  legislation  or  interpretive  programs 
of  the  parks  in  which  they  lie."2 

"I  struggle  with  the  rationale  that  certain  histories  are  immate- 
rial because  they  are  not  the  reason  the  park  was  established," 
says  Sue  Fischer,  chief  of  interpretation  at  Arizona's  Wupatki 
National  Monument.  "Legislative  intent  focuses  interpretation  in 
a  necessary  way.  But,  it  can  also  lead  us  to  describe  park  scenes 
in  which  certain  people  are  not  a  part — people  whose  self-identi- 
ty, beliefs,  or  religion  may  have  been  determined  by  a  relationship 
with  these  resources." 

Park  Service  interpretive  guidelines  do  not  specifically  address 
how  to  incorporate  Native  American  perspectives  (an  upcoming 
revision  will,  however).  But  the  management  policies  clearly 
state  that  "interpretive  programs  will  reflect  the  best  present, 
accepted  ethnographic  understanding."  The  policies  also  decree 
"cooperative  programs  .  .  .  developed  with  various  tribes  and 
groups. "^  In  planning  exhibits,  for  example,  parks  should  consult 
with  affiliated  tribes  both  to  comply  with  NAGPRA  and  to  find 
out  if  displays  are  appropriate.  Parks  are  not  to  exhibit  human 
remains  or  photographs  of  them;  grave  goods  are  not  to  be  shown 
nor  are  objects  that  affiliated  tribal  communities  might  object  to. 

Many  parks,  however,  do  not  have  professionals  trained  to  carry 


cers,  interpretive  program  leaders,  ethnographers, 
archeologists,  curators,  and  historians — got  togeth- 
er with  planners  from  the  Park  Service  center  for 
interpretation  in  Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia. 
Dave  Ruppert,  cultural  anthropologist  for  the  Col- 
orado Plateau  and  Rocky  Mountain  parks,  chal- 
lenged us  to  do  some  adventuresome  thinking 
about  our  agency's  educational  undertakings.  Per- 
haps, he  suggested,  we  engage  in  myth-making 
unbeknownst  to  ourselves.  We  began  to  notice 
other  nagging  perceptions  that  needed  re -visiting 
and  clarification,  along  with  the  idea  that  inter- 
preting Indians  is  not  "valid." 

"The  Vanishing  Native."  Ever  visit  a  national 
park  in  the  Southwest  and  hear  stories  about  the 
Anasazis  "mysterious  disappearance,"  "vanished  civ- 
ilization," and  "abandonment"  of  their  communi- 
ties? "Convincing  arguments 
were  presented  long  ago  that 
the  Anasazi  did  not  simply 
die  or  disappear,"  says  Linda 
Cordell  in  Jerold  Widdison's 
The  Anasazi.6   "Rather,  they    g"l 


Visitors  to  prehistoric  sites  in  the  southwest  usually  find  printed  trail  guides  with  similar  stories,  based 
on  accumulated  archeological  research.  But  no  matter  how  the  information  is  written  to  heighten  its 
appeal,  a  particular  perspective  remains — western,  scientific,  and  non-Indian. 
New  Mexico's  Aztec  Ruins,  however,  has  broadened  the  visitor  experience.  Visitors  can  also  read  a  per- 
sonal interpretation  written  by  a  member  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  one  of  the  tribes  descended  from  the  pre- 
historic people  who  once  lived  throughout  the 
southwest.  The  Pueblo  view  focuses  on  The 
People — how  they  came  to  exist,  what  brought 
them  here,  how  their  lives  were  intertwined 
with  this  "Place  by  Flowing  Waters." 
Producing  the  guide  met  with  some  chal- 
lenges. Finding  a  Pueblo  person  who  felt  free 
to  share  very  personal  thoughts  without  being 
misunderstood  or  constrained  by  his  or  her 
tribe  was  difficult.  Gregory  Cajete  of  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  worried  that  readers  would  take 
his  own  view  of  Aztec  Ruins  as  a  general 
Puebloan  perspective.  There  were  also  con- 
cerns about  the  confidentiality  of  sacred  sites, 
and  other  Pueblos  spoke  out  about  the  accura- 
cy of  the  creation  story  and  the  use  of  words 
and  ideas  they  felt  were  associated  more  with  their  own  tribes  than  Cajete's.  Despite  the  difficulties,  visitors  experience 
a  deeper,  more  personal  dimension  of  the  ruins  by  getting  both  the  archeological  and  the  Puebloan  perspectives. 


4* 


out  these  mandates.  Fortunately,  there  are  anthropologists  in  most 
regional  offices  committed  to  helping  make  interpretive  programs 
more  accurate  and  effective,  conducting  ethnographic  research 
and  assisting  with  consultations  in  part  for  this  very  reason. 

In  the  interest  of  improving  these  programs,  a  group  of  us  in  the 
intermountain  region — park  staff,  American  Indian  liaison  offi- 


moved  southward  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley  of  New  Mexico,  to  the 
Acoma-Zuni  area,  and  to  the  Hopi  mesas  of  Arizona."  What 
appears  to  be  "abandonment"  to  us,  says  Leigh  Jenkins  elsewhere 
in  the  book,  was  spiritually  mandated  migrations  and  relocations. 
Today,  the  concept  of  "abandonment"  inadvertently  negates  the 
significance  that  places  like  Mesa  Verde  and  Chaco  Canyon  hold 
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in  the  memories  and  traditions  of  con- 
temporary Indian  communities. 

Uninformed  of  the  deep  meaning  such 
places  hold  for  Indians,  even  in  their 
absence  from  them,  some  parks  abruptly 
end  stories  about  Native  Americans  at 
point-of-contact  with  colonizing  Euro- 
pean Americans.  Even  when  staff  grasp 
the  profound  implications  of  such  omis- 
sions, both  for  Indian  descendants  and  for  the  understanding  of 
millions  of  visitors  to  these  sites  yearly,  limited  budgets,  person- 
nel, and  time  constrain  what  can  be  done.  The  narrator  of  a  30 
year  old  video  at  Golden  Spike  National  Historic  Site  declares  at 
one  point  that  the  transcontinental  railroad  had  such  profound 
human  consequences  that  the  "way  of  the  Plains  Indians  disap- 
peared." Oi  course,  this  is  not  the  case.  While  they  could  no 
longer  hunt  buffalo  in  the  same  manner,  the  Plains  Indians  adapt- 
ed to  ensure  their  survival  and,  despite  numerous  hardships, 
remain  culturally  viable.  Superintendent  Bruce  Powell  is  pursu- 
ing funds  for  a  new  interpretive  film,  but  given  the  estimated 
cost — $100,000  to  $200,000 — a  less  expensive  "countermea- 
sure"  such  as  a  brochure  may  have  to  suffice. 


"The  National  Park  Service  as  Arbiter  of  Truth."  Some  omis- 
sions are  more  problematic.  With  the  idea  of  "consensus  truth" 
largely  shattered,8  the  Park  Service  finds  itself  increasingly  drawn 
into  a  debate — and  into  the  courts — over  how  to  interpret  its 
resources.  Should  the  agency  refrain  from  incorporating  multiple 
views  into  its  interpretive  programs?  Or  should  it  confront  the 
visitor  with  a  set  of  choices?  If  so — and  this  is  the  fundamental 
question — how?  A  lawsuit  this  year  against  the  National  Park 
Service  accuses  Devils  Tower  National  Monument's  cross-cultur- 
al education  program  of  "teaching  the  religious  beliefs  of  certain 
American  Indian  tribes,"  thereby  violating  the  establishment  of 
religion  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  (Bear  Lodge  Multiple  Use 
Association  v.  Babbitt  and  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe) . 

Management  policy  is  not  silent  on  this  matter,  directing  the 
Park  Service  to  seek  "factual,  balanced,  and  to  the  extent  achiev- 
able, value-neutral  presentations  of  both  native  and  non-native 
American  cultures,  heritage,  and  history."  The  Vail  Agenda 
advises  that  the  Park  Service  "cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to 
be  the  official  'arbiter'  of  American  cultural  and  natural  history," 
encouraging  managers  and  interpreters  to  interpret  controversial 
events  and  sites  using  multiple  points  of  view.10 

Despite  the  challenge,  many  parks  honor  the  policy  even  in  the 
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face  of  downsizing  and  other  limiting  factors — not  just  because  it 
is  mandated,  but  because  the  idea  behind  it  is  compelling.  As 
managers  and  interpreters  in  federal  agencies,  we  come"intocon 
tact  with  what  amounts  to  the  entixe  population  of  the  Unites 
States  (250  million  people)  every  year,  lb  a  large  extent,  we  affect 
what  the  public  thinks  about  American  Indians  and  our  obliga 
tions  to  them.  This  is  aV awe-inspiring  fact 

While  conducting  consultation  can  be  problematic  for  numerous 
reasons — not  the  least  of  which  is  agency  constraints — it  shouTd~be 
a  non-negotiable  if  you  wish  to^ensure  that  the  information  you 
provide  is  accurate  and  sensitive.  By^working  actively  with  tribes, 
we  can  all  find  innovative  ways  to  do  justite^o  our  American  Indi- 
an trust  responsibility  as  well  as  to  our  agency  missions. 


NOTES 

1.  National  Park  Service,  "Interpretation 
and  Visitor  Services,"  Chapter  7  in  Manage- 
ment Policies  (Washington,  DC,  1988),  p.  5. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes— Hidatsa, 
Mandan,  and  Arikara — once  hunted  and 
grew  crops  in  riverside  villages  through- 
out the  Plains.  Today,  they  live  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indian  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota.  Knife  River  National  Historic 
Site  was  established  to  preserve  and 
interpret  the  archeological  and  historic 
remnants  of  this  culture. 

In  order  to  tell  their  story  properly,  the 
park  embarked  on  an  ongoing  consulta- 
tion program,  starting  with  a  new  visitors 
center.  An  Arikara  architect  designed  the 

agle  symbol  at  the  entrance  (left),  as 

the  earth  lodge  motif  of  the  interi- 
or lobby.  Avgroup  of  tribal  members 
worked  closelyswith  NPS  interpretive 
specialists  to  ensure  that  artifacts  were 
displayed  appropriately  and  label  text 

urate.  Sacred  objects  were  repatriat- 
ed following  consultations 

To  tie  tne  archeological  sites  in  with  the 
displays,  thVPark  Service  built  a  replica 
of  an  earthlodge.  The  lead  interpreter,  a 
Native  American,  saw  to  it  that  the  struc- 
re  was  built,  and  several  itemsuiow  dis- 
ed  in  it  were  made  by  tribal  artisans, 
mber  of  the  tribes  is  featured  in  the 
ientation  video,  which  makes  a 
direct  Connection  between  their  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future.  And  the  park's  ann  ual 
Northern  Plains  Indie  n  Culture  Fest  con- 
tinues to  rely  on  triba  1  involvement. 

Cultural  Rhource  Management  Guideline,  NPS-28 


(Washington,  DC,  1994.) 


Rosemary  Sucec  is  a  cultural  resource  specialist  in  the  ethnography 
program  for  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  Rocky  Mountain  parks  in  the 
Denver  Support  Office  of  the  National  Park  Service.  She  can  he 
reached  at  (303)  969-2614  or  by  e-mail  (rosemary _sucec(a<nps.gov) . 
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PORT  GAMBLE  S'KLALLAM  TRIBE 


PORT  GAMBLE  S'KLALLAM  TRIBE 

Members  of  the 
Olympic  Peninsula 
Intertribal  Cultural 
Advisory  Committee 
with  U.S.  Navy  repre- 
sentatives at  Indian 
Island,  Washington, 
consulting  about  an 
archeological  site. 


.  American  Indians  have  resided  lor  at  least  10,000 
ars.  Present-day  tribes  have  taken  notable  measures  to 
-  the  peninsula's  cultural  sites  are  protected  and  to  create  a 
better  understanding  of  the  intereonneetedness  of  the  people  and  the 
landscape. 

Eleven  tribes  banded  together  to  facilitate  consultation  among  them- 
"ves  and  with  Olympic  National  Park,  which  encompasses  lands  ceded 
eight  of  them  and  areas  traditionally  associated  with  at  least  three 
ers.  The  result  has  been  a  boon  for  both  the  park  and  the  peninsula's 
lal  residents:  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam,  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam,  the 
h,  the  Makah,  the  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam,  the  Quileute,  the  Quinault, 
Shoalwater  Bay,  the  Skokomish,  the  Squaxin,  and  the  Suquamish. 
hanks  in  part  to  its  non-profit  status,  the  Olympic  Peninsula  Intertrib- 
al  Cultural  Advisory  Committee,  as  the  alliance  is  called,  won  an  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund  grant  from  the  National  Park  Service  to  train 
eight  of  its  members  in  preservation  law.  With  this  training  under  its  belt, 
the  committee  was  able  to  dovetail  its  goals  with  those  of  the  park,  help- 
ing managers  identify  and  protect  cultural  properties  potentially  affect- 
ed by  land  use  plans  and  activities. 

Since  many  issues  concern  more  than  one  tribe,  the  committee  is  in  the 
position  to  facilitate  communication  among  all  of  them — as  well  as  with 
the  park  and  other  agencies  who  manage  land  on  the  peninsula,  like  the 
Forest  Service.  Jaeilee  Wray,  the  park's  anthropologist,  consulted  with 
the  committee  for  her  study  of  past  and  present  tribal  connections  to 
Olympic.  The  committee,  like  the  park,  seeks  to  enhance  understanding 
of  tribal  lifeways,  a  confluence  of  interest  that  recently  helped  net  an< 
er  Park  Service  grant  (from  the  Challenge  Grant  Cost  Share  Program 
develop  a  publication  on  the  tribes  with  Wray  and  other  staffers. 

Although  the  committee  cannot  represent  individual  tribes  in  formal, 
government-to-government  consultations  with  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, it  has  proved  essential  to  maintaining  trust  and  open  communica- 
tion over  many  culturally  sensitive  issues. 
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The  quotes  opposite  illuminate  the 
underlying  assumptions  that  char- 
acterize Park  Service  and  native 
perceptions  of  Glacier  Bay;  one  of 
untrammeled  wilderness,  the  other, 
of  home.  This  article  explores  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  Glacier  Bay 
National  Park  is  trying  to  reconcile 
the  conflict  inherent  in  these 
diverse  perspectives  through  an 
ongoing  consultation  process. 
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THIS  WAS  MY  FIRST  GENERAL  VIEW 

OF  GLACIER  BAY.  A  SOLITUDE  OF 

ICE  AND  SNOW  AND  NEWBORN 

ROCKS,  DIM,  DREARY,  MYSTERIOUS. 


ALL  OF  GLACIER  BAY  IS  A  TREASURE.  THERE 
IS  NO  ONE  WHO  LOVES  AND  VALUES  HIS  OWN 
HOMELAND  MORE  THAN  A  TLINGIT.  WE  ARE 
VERY  PROUD  OF  THIS  OUR  HOME. 


-JOHN  MUIR.  TRAVELS  IN  ALASKA    |    -WILBUR  JAMES.   CHOOKENEIDI  ELDER 
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by  Wayne  Howell 


an  imper- 
ceptible but  nonetheless  sig- 
nificant event  occurred  in 
the  lives  of  the  Hoonah  Tlin- 
git when  a  canoe  carrying 
two  white  men  paddled  into 
Glacier  Bay;  one  was  a  Pres- 
byterian   missionary,    the 

other,  naturalist  John  Muir. 

Muir  was  enthralled  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  and  awed  by 
the  forces  at  work.  His  effusive  writings  inspired  laymen  and  sci- 
entists alike.  By  the  late  1880s  and  early  1890s  the  Hoonah  Tlin- 
git  homeland  was  a  regular  stopover  for  tourist-laden  steamships, 
and  scientific  expeditions  set  up  tent  villages  in  the  bay's  upper 
reaches,  where  before  there  had  been  only  the  seal  hunter  camps. 
The  vision  of  a  monument  to  the  forces  of  ice  and  time  was  born. 

Established  in  1925,  and  expanded  in  1939  and  again  in  1980, 
Glacier  Bay  National  Park  and  Preserve  encompasses  3.3  million 
acres  of  deep  coastal  fjords,  glacier-clad  mountains,  and  forested 
lands.  It  eventually  came  to  encompass  the  greater  portion  of 
Hoonah  Tlingit  territory  and  the  homeland  of  the  Dry  Bay 
(Gunaaxoo)  clans  of  the  Yakutat  tribe.  The  monument  was 
founded  in  the  spirit  of  Muir,  with  a  strong  tradition  of  scientific 
liry;  its  enabling  legislation  directed  managers  to  promote 
scenic  and  scientific  values,  with  a  historic  focus  looking  only  as 


far  back  as  the  arrival  of  European  explorers.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
short-sightedness  that  led  to  many  of  the  conflicts  to  come. 

Decades    of    C  o  n  f  l  i 

In  the  early  years  of  the  monument  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Hoonah  people  rarely  interacted,  and  the  natives  were  able  to 
continue  many  of  their  traditional  ways.  That  began  to  change  in 
the  late  1930s,  when  the  Park  Service  restricted  the  use  of 
firearms  in  anticipation  of  expanding  monument  boundaries  to 
protect  brown  bears.  Such  conflicts  came  to  define  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Park  Service  and  the  Hoonah.  In  1946  three 
Hoonah  men  were  arrested  for  trapping  in  the  monument.  Then, 
in  the  1950s,  the  National  Park  Service,  largely  in  response  to 
plummeting  seal  populations  brought  on  by  a  state  bounty  pro- 
gram, began  regulating  seal  hunting,  eventually  curtailing  it 
entirely  by  the  late  1960s.  Having  lost  most  of  their  traditional 
subsistence  activities  in  the  park,  the  Hoonah  Tlingit  found 
themselves  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

Both  sides  have  in  the  past  decade  made  isolated  attempts  to 
resolve  matters.  In  1988  there  was  a  wonderfully  conceived 
canoe  project  that  brought  Hoonah  elders  and  carvers  together 
at  Bartlett  Cove  (park  headquarters)  to  carve  a  traditional  sea 
otter  hunting  canoe.  After  the  wood  chips  stopped  flying  and  the 
songs  and  dances  of  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony  quieted,  the 
canoe  was  put  on  outdoor  dis- 
play. But  it  rarely  touched  the 


Above  Left:  "Scene  across  Bay  from 
Glacier,  July  19,  1899";  Above  R 
Sealers'  camp  in  Glacier  Bay,  1899. 
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water  and  soon  began  to  crack.  Although  it  is  the  central  Tlingit 
interpretive  display  in  the  park,  it  has  not  created  the  bridge  that 
its  designers  had  hoped  for.  In  1992  the  Hoonah  clans  brought  a 
flotilla  of  fishing  boats  to  Bartlett  Cove  and  conducted  a  memo- 
rial ceremony  on  the  beach,  symbolically  rekindling  their  ties  to 
Glacier  Bay,  and  making  an  overture  of  peace.  Although  both 
sides  parted  amicably,  relations  eventually  slipped  into  the  famil- 
iar routine  of  episodic  NPS  "consultation"  whenever  a  ground 
disturbing  project  needed  clearance,  and  an  occasional  NEPA- 
related  public  meeting  that  produced  long  lists  of  native  griev- 
ances, but  no  solutions. 


The  monument  was  founded  in  the  spirit  of  Nuir,  with  a  strong 
tradition  of  scientific  inquiry;  its  enabling  legislation  direct- 
ed managers  to  promote  scenic  and  scientific  values,  with  a  his- 
toric focus  looking  only  as  far  back  as  the  arrival  of  european 
explorers.  Perhaps  it  was  this  short-sightedness  that  led  to 
many  of  the  conflicts  to  come. 


Redefining    a    Relationship 

Just  when  Glacier  Bay  National  Park  turned  the  corner  is  open  to 
debate.  I  believe  the  course  started  to  change  about  1993,  when 
the  park's  newly  hired  resource  management  specialist,  Mary- 
Beth  Moss,  began  working  with  Tim  Cochrane,  the  regional  cul- 
tural anthropologist.  This  convergence  of  regional  and  park 
interests  generated  a  more  holistic  approach.  Merging  cultural 
and  natural  resource  funds,  they  initiated  several  projects, 
including  a  NAGPRA  repatriation,  a  place  name  map,  an  ethno- 
graphic study  to  help  us  better  understand  the  Hoonah  connec- 
tion to  Glacier  Bay,  and  a  maritime  anthropology  study  of  the  tra- 
ditional and  commercial  fisheries  in  the  bay. 

In  the  winter  of  1995,  a  watershed  year,  new  superintendent  Jim 
Brady  arrived  with  native  relations  near  the  top  of  his  list.  In  the 
spring  the  NPS  systemwide  archeological  inventory  program  pro- 
posed a  survey  in  the  park,  and  Mary  Beth  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty. She  posted  a  local  hire  announcement  for  an  archeologist,  and 
got  only  one  applicant — an  itinerant  "dirt  archeologist"  working 
a  seasonal  round  between  Guatemala  and  Alaska. 

Although  I  hired  on  as  a  seasonal  archeologist,  unrelated  files 
began  appearing  on  my  desk:  land  claims,  missing  clan  artifacts, 
subsistence  disputes.  For  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  Glacier 
Bay  had  a  cultural  resource  manager,  and  immediately  the  staff 
saw  the  value  of  having  someone  to  do  the  job.  In  September  the 
NPS  and  the  Hoonah  Indian  Association  signed  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  establishing  government-to-government  rela- 
tions. The  signing  ceremony  coincided  with  a  traditional  totem 
pole  raising  and  potlatch,  followed  the  next  day  by  a  NAGPRA 
repatriation  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  park. 

What  a  weekend!  But  what  happened  the  following  Monday 
morning  was  equally  important;  rather  than  the  silence  that  had 
always  followed  these  coming-together  events,  there  was  a  phone 
call.  I  don't  remember  what  I  talked  about  with  Johanna  Dyb- 
dahl,    the   Hoonah   tribal   administrator — probably   unsigned 


NAGPRA  papers.  The  significance  was  that  there  was  a  phone 
call  at  all.  The  memorandum  had  created  a  common  platform, 
spelling  out  in  a  few  clear  words  that  a  designated  person  in  the 
park  was  assigned  to  communicate  on  a  regular  basis  with  a  des- 
ignated person  from  Hoonah. 

With  relations  established  we  were  ready  to  move  to  the  next 
phase.  In  the  spring  of  1996  the  park  moved  forward  on  its  devel- 
opment plan  to  guide  growth  at  Bartlett  Cove  for  the  next  sever- 
al decades.  The  governing  board  of  the  Hoonah  Indian  Associa- 
tion participated  in  every  stage  of  planning,  and  an  open  house  in 
Hoonah  provided  the  general  tribal  membership  the  chance  to 
participate.  What  we  discovered  is  heartening:  partners  with  a 
strong  conservation  ethic,  committed  to  preserving  the  integrity 
of  their  homeland  and  their  culture,  which  they  view  as  an  inte- 
gral aspect  of  the  landscape.  Key  elements  of  the  document  are  a 
Hoonah  tribal  house  based  on  a  traditional  model,  and  a  spirit 
camp  to  teach  tribal  traditions  and  customs  to  the  children.  In 
essence,  the  plan  lays  part  of  the  foundation  for  the  Hoonah 
homecoming  to  Glacier  Bay. 

Gunaaxoo  —  Land 

With  virtually  all  of  my  energy  focused  on  Hoonah,  I  had  little 
time  to  reflect  on  the  far  northwest  corner  of  the  park,  where  the 
Dry  Bay  clans  had  lived.  Over  the  decades  forces  like  those  expe- 
rienced by  the  Hoonah  people  had  driven  them  to  resettle  in  the 
larger  centralized  villages  scattered  throughout  southeast  Alaska, 
principally  at  Yakutat.  What  drew  me  to  Yakutat  was  some  paper- 
work on  my  desk  telling  me  that  we  were  to  take  part  in  a  three- 
park,  multiyear  oral  history  project,  called  Jukebox,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks. 

All  I  really  knew  about  our  remote  Yakutat  office  was  that  it  was 
staffed  by  a  couple  of  back  country  rangers  and  a  quiet  Inupiat 
woman  who  worked  as  an  interpreter/clerk.  I  had  met  her  at  a 
training  session  the  year  before,  so  I  knew  that  she  was  married 
to  a  local  Tlingit  man,  and  that  she  was  a  basketweaver.  With 
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Doing  the  Right  Thing 
in  the  Right  Place 

by  Mary  Ann  Porter 

In  1994  when  the  position  of  interpreter/clerk  came  open  at  the 
Park  Service  office,  I  thought  about  what  the  community  needed, 
then  looked  at  my  qualifications.  At  first  I  hesitated  because  my 
only  work  experiences  were  as  a  part-time  court  clerk  and  a  full- 
time  mother  of  five.  One  of  the  elders  told  me  to  include  on  my 
application  what  I  had  learned  from  the  many  hours  of  visiting  with 
them  in  my  home.  When  I  included  those  visits,  what  a  delightful 
surprise:  a  resume  rich  with  cultural  gems. 

I've  always  believed  in  the  basic  intent  of  the  Park  Service,  and 
my  main  focus  was  to  foster  the  relationship  between  the  park  and 
the  community.  After  training  with  the  fine  interpretive  staff  at 

Glacier  Bay,  I  was  pushed  out  on  stage 
and  embarked  on  a  new  career  that  my 
children  claim  is  my  second-childhood 
project. 

With  the  blessings  of  my  supervisors 
and  our  companion  park,  Wrangell  St. 
Elias,  we  have  developed  classes  in 
raven's  tail  weaving,  spruce  root  bas- 
ketry, and  sea  grass  basketry.  To  offset 
costs,  we  pay  presenters  in  the  coin  of 
the  community.  For  our  next  class  in  cedar  bark  weaving,  the  pre- 
senter told  us  she  needs  salmon  berries  for  a  potlatch.  So  the  Pork 
Service  will  pick  up  her  travel  ticket  and  supply  the  facilities,  the 
students  will  provide  housing  and  pay  for  the  instruction,  and 
everyone  will  contribute  wild  berries  and  seaweed  to  trade  for  the 
cedar  bark  she  brings. 

Our  most  exciting  project,  however,  has  been  an  elder  storytelling 
program.  Once  a  week  a  clan  elder  tells  a  story  or  talks  about  how 
things  were  when  they  were  young.  I  felt  the  country  around  us 
come  alive  after  a  few  of  those  evenings.  Through  the  storytelling, 
many  place  names  have  emerged,  and  several  people  have  been 
inspired  to  start  family  genealogy  projects.  When  the  opportunity  to 
do  the  "Jukebox"  oral  history  project  came  up,  our  storytelling  pro- 
gram easily  grew  into  it.  When  I  explained  that  our  great-great 
grandchildren  would  be  able  to  utilize  this  program  to  link  them  to 
their  ancestral  lands  and  the  stories  that  bind  them  to  it,  the 
response  from  the  elders  was  phenomenal.  Following  our  trip  to  Dry 
Bay,  the  bay  clans  and  the  Park  Service  sponsored  a  potlatch,  and 
the  words  of  gratitude  from  everyone  told  me  that  I  was  in  the  right 
place  doing  the  right  thing. 


only  that  to  go  on,  I  went  to  Yakutat  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness. 
I  wasn't  sure  what  my  approach  should  be,  but  I  knew  I  didn't 
want  to  walk  around  with  a  tape  recorder  sticking  a  microphone 
in  people's  faces.  What  I  found  was  a  pleasant  surprise;  unknown 
to  park  headquarters,  Yakutat  had  sprouted  its  own  cultural 
resource  program.  Intelligent  and  village -savvy,  Mary  Ann  Porter 
had  in  a  few  short  years  developed  a  multifaceted  community 
outreach  program  [see  sidebar] . 

By  the  time  I  got  there,  an  oral  history  group — formed  in  con- 
sultation with  native  elders — was  already  hard  at  work.  As  peo- 
ple settled  in  for  the  first  meeting,  they  brought  with  them  note- 
books, maps,  lists,  and  tape  recorders.  I  opened  the  meeting  by 
laying  out  the  parameters  of  the  project.  One  gentleman  took  a 
few  quick  jabs  at  summing  up  park  /tribe  relations;  with  this  pro- 
tocol out  of  the  way  we  plunged  into  the  work.  It  became  imme- 
diately clear  that  these  people  had  a  mission;  they  knew  it  was 
their  job  to  transfer  the  special  knowledge  of  this,  the  last  gener- 
ation of  Tlingits  to  have  lived  on  the  land,  to  future  generations 
of  children  and  grandchildren.  I  quickly  learned  that  my  job  was 
to  provide  general  direction,  handle  the  logistics,  and  stand  clear. 

The  group  decided  that  the  first  order  of  business  was  to  trav- 
el to  Dry  Bay  and  reconnect  to  the  landscape.  In  the  spring,  a 
group  of  nine  bay  residents  accompanied  six  NPS  and  Forest  Ser- 
vice staffers  for  three  days  of  exploration.  The  highlight  of  the 
trip  for  me  was  the  chance  to  teach  a  Tlingit  grandmother  how 
to  look  at  the  landscape  with  the  eye  of  an  archeologist,  then 
watch  her  plunge  into  the  brush  to  search  for  house  pits.  We 
found  several  old  village  sites,  identifying  by  name  some  of  the 
old  clan  houses.  The  group  is  already  planning  another  expedi- 
tion to  look  for  Shaking  Ground  Village  and  the  legendary  set- 
tlement of  Guseix. 

They  are  also  recruiting  people  from  throughout  the  region  who 
might  have  specific  information  about  place  names  and  clan  histo- 
ries of  Dry  Bay.  The  group  has  decided  that  place  names  should  be 
a  central  focus  of  the  project,  and  thus  far  we  have  several  dozen 
toponyms  for  villages,  streams,  and  landforms.  Some  names,  we  are 
finding,  are  from  the  time  of  Raven,  a  sort  of  trickster  through 
whose  wily  manipulations  the  current  world  came  to  be. 

A    New    Directk 

As  we  get  our  footing  in  these  new  relationships  we  are  finding 
many  challenges.  We  have  learned  that  the  consultation  process 
is  just  that — a  process  for  building  a  relationship.  In  the  past  we 
had  treated  it  at  as  a  project-related  event  with  a  beginning  and 
an  end  (usually  when  the  paperwork  was  completed).  Rather  it  is 
an  ongoing  dialog  with  a  fuzzy  beginning,  and  probably  no  end. 

We  have  also  discovered  limitations  in  our  process.  Although 
the  memorandum  of  agreement  has  worked  well  for  us,  I  tend  to 
make  a  quick  and  easy  phone  call  to  the  tribal  liaison,  rather  than 
consulting  directly  with  the  clans  because  sometimes  the  message 
often  does  not  reach  who  it  should. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  like  our  partners  have  been  wait- 
ing for  us  to  come  along  for  years.  They  are  separated  from  their 
homelands,  but  hold  tenaciously  to  the  stories  and  names  that 
make  them  whole.  One  NPS  role  is  to  help  them  preserve  those 
stories  and  names,  and  reconnect  them  to  the  landscape.  Aside 
from  our  oral  history  projects,  which  are  the  core  of  our  program, 
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[t  became  immediately  clear  that  these  people  had  a  vision  and  a 
mission;  they  knew  it  was  their  job  to  transfer  the  special 
knowledge  of  this,  the  last  generation  of  tlingits  to  have  lived 
on  the  land,  to  future  generations  of  clan  children  and  grand- 
children, i  quickly  learned  that  my  job  was  to  provide  general 
direction,  handle  the  logistics,  and  stand  clear. 


are  also  using  the 
place  name  maps  as 
tools  in  ethnoarcheolo- 
gy  surveys,  where  we 
hire  native  college  stu- 
dents and  train  them  as 
field  archeologists.  Not  only  do  they  get  to  spend  the  summer 
kayaking  around  the  park  (putting  them  in  the  ancestral  paddling 
mindset),  they  also  learn  first  hand  about  the  old  villages  and 
sacred  sites,  and  the  names  their  ancestors  gave  them. 

We  also  see  that  the  Tlingit  language  is  at  a  critical  stage.  In 
Hoonah,  of  542  tribal  members,  there  are  only  about  25  who 
speak  it;  in  Yakutat  there  are  24  out  of  just  over  300.  Very  few 
under  the  age  of  50  speak  the  native  tongue,  and  it  is  unheard  of 
for  children  to  learn  it  at  home.  With  each  year,  more  elders  die, 
and  the  number  of  native  speakers  declines.  The  Tlingit  language 


is  the  human  voice  of  our  landscape.  Embedded  in  it  is  the 
rhythm  of  the  tides  and  the  seasons,  and  if  we  allow  it  to  fade 
away  we  will  all  lose  something  precious.  We  are  exploring  ways 
in  which  the  Park  Service  can  help  slow  or  even  halt  the  trend. 
Now  that  we  have  connected  with  our  partners  and  understand 
their  needs  and  the  urgency  of  their  mission,  one  challenge  is  to 
design  projects  that  don't  just  stand  on  their  own,  but  that  can 
evolve  into  other,  related  projects.  That  way,  relationships  can 
grow  with  our  program.  Perhaps  my  biggest  challenge,  though,  is 
to  just  keep  working  with  those  Tlingit  elders,  who  recognize  that 
time  is  short,  and  there  is  much  work  to  do 


For  more  information,  contact  Wayne  Howell,  Cultural  Resource  Spe- 
cialist, Glacier  Bay  National  Park  and  Preserve,  P.O.  Box  140,  Gus- 
tavus,  AK  99826,  (907)  697-2230,  fax  (907)  697-2654,  e-mail 
Wayne  _Howell(g)nps. gov. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


Wooden  Figure 
Remains  at 
Center 
of  Dispute 

REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

RECOMMENDS 

REPATRIATION 

The  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  review 
committee,  meeting 
March  25-27  in  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma,  dealt 
with  a  dispute  over  a  Hawai- 
ian figurine  currently  held  hy 
the  city  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Two  Hawaiian 
groups,  Hui  Malama  I  Na 
Kupuna  'O  Hawai'i  Nei  and 
the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs,  had  identified  the 
carved  wooden  figure  (or  ki'i 
la'au)  as  a  sacred  object  and 
requested  its  repatriation. 
When  the  city  rejected  their 
claim,  the  two  groups  asked 
for  help  in  resolving  the 
issue. 


Wooden 
sculpture  ul  the  center  ol  dis- 
pute between  the  city  ol  Provi- 
dence and  native  Hawaiians. 

Little  is  known  about  the 
figure,  believed  collected  in 
Hawaii  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Several  authorities  on 
Hawaiian  sculpture  identi- 
fied it  as  a  canoe  haka,  used 
to  hold  spears  or  fishing 
poles.  One  expert,  Edward 
Dodd,  says  the  figure  is  a 


rare  mixture 
of  utilitarian 
function  and 
stylistic  fea- 
tures associat- 
ed with  god 
images.  Three 
traditional 
religious  lead- 
ers responsible 
for  performing 
duties  related 
to  Hawaiian 
ceremonial  or 
religious  tradi- 
tions— 
Pualani  Kana- 
ka'ole  Kana- 
hele,  Kunani 
Nihipali,  and 
Edward 
Halealoha 
Ayau — identified  the  figure 
as  an  'aumakua,  an  ancestral 
deity  called  upon  by  present- 
day  descendants  for  guid- 
ance and  protection. 

Based  on  these  findings, 
the  committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  city  repatriate 
the  object  to  a  Native 
Hawaiian  organization.  The 
National  Park  Service  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
have  not  taken  a  position. 


Why  Consult? 

ALASKA  DISCOVERY 
PROVIDES  PROOF 


hen  researchers 
surveying  caves  in 
Alaska's  Tongass 
National  Forest  in 
1993  found  bear 
bones  at  the 
mouth  of  one  cavern,  they 
decided  it  was  wise  to  leave 
them  in  place  until  someone 
could  get  out  to  study  them. 
Four  years  later,  according  to 
paleontologist  Timothy 
Heaton,  "[the]  cave  has 
delivered  one  record  find 
after  another,  the  most  sig- 
nificant being  human 
remains  that  are  well  over 
9,000  years  old.  The  age  of 
the  remains  is  where  the 
similarity  to  the  Kennewick 
controversy  ends. 

Forest  Service  archeologist 
Terry  Fifield  immediately 
began  consultation  with  the 
tribal  governments  of  Kla- 
wock,  Craig,  Hydaburg,  and 
Kake  to  discuss  how  to  pro- 
ceed. The  Klawock  and 
Craig  groups  supported 
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analysis  of  the  remains  and 
further  excavation  of  the 
cave,  provided  the  tribes 
were  notified  of  any  new  dis- 
coveries. Both  groups 
expressed  some  discomfort 
with  analysis,  but  decided 
that  the  potential  to  learn 
more  about  their  earliest 
ancestors  was  overwhelming. 

Excavations  both  inside 
and  outside  the  cave  are 
planned  over  the  next  few 
years,  as  researchers  contin- 
ue to  search  for  answers  to 
the  many  questions  about 
the  first  Americans.  Science 
and  Native  Alaskan  culture 
benefit  from  what  Fifield 
calls  "a  truly  gratifying  spirit 
of  cooperation." 

Hem  Members 
Join  Reuieui 
Committee 

MUSEUMS,  NATIVE 
AMERICANS  REPRESENTED 

On  June  27,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Bruce 
Babbitt  announced 
three  new  appoint- 
ments to  the  review 
committee,  selected 
from  nominations  by  Indian 
tribes,  Native  Hawaiian 
organizations,  national 
museums,  and  scientific 
organizations. 

The  new  members,  who 
will  serve  for  six  years,  repre- 
sent a  range  of  backgrounds. 
James  Bradley,  director  of 
the  Robert  S.  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology  at 
Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  is 
an  archeologist  and  historian 
with  interests  in  native  peo- 
ples of  the  Northeast  and  in 


Native  American  metallurgy, 
He  serves  on  the  Society  for 
American  Archaeology's 
committee  on  repatriation. 
Armand  Minthorn,  who  is 
on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Umatilla  Indian  Reser- 
vation, helped  establish 
Tamustilik  (the  Umatilla 
Tribal  Cultural  Center)  and 
the  Umatilla  Cultural 


Sullivan,  for  three  year 
terms.  Naranjo,  committee 
chair  since  1993,  is  a  found- 
ing board  member  of  Keep- 
ers of  the  Treasures  who  has 
lived  in  New  Mexico's  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  all  her  life. 


Board:  New  members 
oi  NAGPRA  review  committee, 
clockwise  Irom  above:  lames 
Bradley,  Armand  Minthorn, 
John  O'Shea. 

Resource  Protection  Pro- 
gram. He  serves  as  the 
northwest  area  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians' 
commission  on  repatriation 
and  burial  sites,  and  is  a  tra- 
ditional religious  leader  of 
the  Umatilla  Longhouse. 

John  O'Shea,  curator  of 
Great  Lakes  archeology  and 
professor  of  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan 
Museum  of  Anthropology, 
has  studied  issues  of  site 
complexity  and  variation  in 
both  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  with  emphasis  on 
funerary  practices. 

To  ensure  the  committee's 
continuity,  Babbit  reappoint- 
ed two  original  members, 
Tessie  Naranjo  and  Martin 


Martin  Sullivan,  director  of 
the  Heard  Museum  in 
Phoenix,  was  appointed  by 
President  Clinton  in  1995  to 
a  four-year  term  as  chair  of 
the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cultural  Prop- 
erty, which  advises  the  State 
Department  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service  on  implement- 
ing the  UNESCO  Conven- 
tion on  Cultural  Property. 

The  other  members  are 
Lawrence  Hart,  a  Southern 
Cheyenne  traditional  reli- 
gious leader  appointed  in 
1996,  and  a  yet  to  be  named 
appointee  chosen  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  a  list  prepared  by 
the  other  six  members. 

"The  issues  before  this  very 
talented  committee  are  chal- 


I  lenging  and  complex,"  Bab- 
bitt noted.  "I  look  forward  to 
their  recommendations  as 
we  work  to  develop  a 
process  for  disposition  of 
culturally  unidentifiable 
Native  American  human 
remains." 

Who  to 
Call  Online 

NEW  DATABASE  IS  USER- 
FRIENDLY  WAY  TO  START 
CONSULTATION  PROCESS 

H  Native  American 
consultation  database 
is  now  internet 
accessible.  NACD 
provides  an  easy  way 
to  identify  contacts 
for  each  of  the  771  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes, 
Alaska  Native  corporations, 
and  Native  Hawaiian  orga- 
nizations. The  NACD  con- 
tact list  corresponds  to  the 
list  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  user 
can  search  for  contacts  by 
name,  tribe,  reservation, 
state,  county,  and  military 
installation. 

NACD  was  a  joint  venture 
of  the  NPS  archeology  and 
ethnography  program  and 
the  Air  Force  Center  for 
Environmental  Excellence 
and  was  funded  by  the  Air 
Force  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  Legacy 
Program.  The  Center  for 
Advanced  Spatial  Technolo- 
gies at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  the  National 
Conference  for  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Officers 
cooperated  with  NPS  in  pro- 
viding online  access. 

U.S.  law  (and  several  exec- 
utive orders)  requires  con- 
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sulfation  with  Native  Amer- 
ican groups  before  undertak- 
ing a  federal  project.  NACD 
is  a  convenient  way  to  start 
the  process.  To  ensure  that 
all  appropriate  Native 
Americans  are  included  in 
consultation,  however,  data- 
base users  should  investigate 
other  sources  of  information, 
such  as  national  and  local 
archives.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  other  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agen- 
cies with  Native  American 
programs  should  be  contact- 
ed as  well.  In  addition,  the 
NAGPRA  home  page 
(http://www.cr.nps/aad/nag- 
pra.htm)  directs  users  to 
information  in  the  National 
Archeological  Database 
NAGPRA  data  module. 

Each  tribal  record  in 
NACD  includes  the  name, 
address,  and  telephone  num- 
ber of  the  official  tribal  con- 
tact (s).  Some  tribes  have 
also  provided  additional 
information,  for  example, 
identifying  geographic  areas 
or  types  of  cultural  objects 
about  which  they  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  under 
NAGPRA. 

Searching  on  a  field,  such 
as  a  tribal  or  reservation 
name,  results  in  a  report  for 
each  tribe  that  meets  the 
search  criteria.  Each  report 
contains  all  the  information 
in  the  database  on  that  tribe 
including  its  relationship  to 
other  tribes  in  the  database. 
Searching  by  reservation 
name  will  produce  informa- 
tion on  the  tribe  that  resides 
there.  A  search  by  state  or 
county  name  results  in  infor- 
mation on  tribes  with  federal 
reservations  or  aboriginal 
land  in  the  area  indicated. 
Contacts  for  tribes  who  live 
in  the  state  or  county  but  do 


Training 

Representatives  of  the 
archeology  and  ethnogra- 
phy program  will  conduct 
workshops,  make  presen- 
tations, or  teach  classes 
on  NAGPRA  implementa- 


Society  for  American 
Archaeology  annual 
meeting,  Seattle,  March 
24-29,  1998  [SAA:  (202) 
789-8200] 

NAGPRA's  Evolving 
Legacy  (3-day  course 
offered  by  the  University 
of  Nevada-Reno).  Seattle, 
March  29-31.  1998  [Crys- 
tal Raynor:  (702)  784- 
4046] 

NAGPRA's  Evolving 
Legacy  (3-day  course 
offered  by  the  University 
of  Nevada-Reno).  Los 
Angeles,  May  7-9,  1998. 
[Crystal  Raynor:  (702) 
784-4046] 

American  Association  of 
Museums  annual  meeting, 
Los  Angeles,  May  10-14, 
1998.  [Sue  Ellen  Alford: 
(202)  289-9114] 


not  live  on  a  federal  reserva- 
tion will  also  be  reported.  A 
search  by  the  name  of  a  mil- 
itary installation  will  give 
data  on  tribes  that  reside, 
have  aboriginal  land,  or  fed- 
eral reservations  in  the 
county  or  state  where  the 
installation  is  located. 

NACD  is  currently  only 
available  through  a  telnet 
session.  Further  information 
about  the  NACD  database 
can  be  found  on  the  NPS 
web  site  (www.cr.nps. 
gov/nacd/) .  The  web  site 
includes  maps  of  federal  Indi- 
an reservations,  military 
installations,  and  land  claims 
disposed  by  the  former  Indi- 


an Land  Claims  Commission 
(1946-1978).  NACD  can  be 
accessed  via  the  web  site,  or 
through  a  direct  FTP  con- 
nection at  the  following  tel- 
net address:  cast.uark.edu  or 
130.184.75.44.  In  order  to 
provide  more  user  friendly 
access,  a  web  interface  is 
being  developed  by  NPS  and 
CAST  that  will  be  available 
in  1998.  The  information  in 
NACD  is  updated  annually 
by  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  NACD  is  maintained 
online  by  CAST  through  a 
NPS  cooperative  agreement. 

Grant 
Applications 


On 


ine 


AT  NPS  WEB  SITE 

The  1998  NAGPRA 
grant  applications  are 
now  available  on  the 
Web  at  www.cr.nps. 
gov/aad/nagpra/ 
grappl.htm.  The 
grants,  administered  by  the 
NPS  archeology  and  ethnog- 
raphy program,  are  available 
to  Indian  tribes,  Alaskan 
Native  villages  and  corpora- 
tions, Native  Hawaiian  orga- 
nizations, and  museums, 
including  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  state  or 
local  government  agencies. 
Awards  range  from  $5,000 
to  $75,000.  Applications 
from  tribes  must  be  post- 
marked by  November  2 1 . 
Applications  from  museums 
must  be  postmarked  by 
December  5. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact NAGPRA  consultant 
Mandy  Murphy  at  (202) 
343-1095,  email 
mandy_murphy@nps.gov. 


NPS  Updates 
Tribal  and 
Federal 
Contacts 

FEEDBACK  NEEDED 
FOR  CRUCIAL  LIST 

The  archeology  and 
ethnography  program 
is  updating  its  list  of 
people  within  tribes 
and  federal  agencies 
who  are  authorized  to 
deal  with  NAGPRA  issues. 

For  tribes,  where  an  autho- 
rized representative's  name 
has  not  been  received,  the 
chairperson  or  president  is 
identified  as  the  contact. 
This  list  is  provided  to  muse- 
ums, federal  agencies,  and 
other  interested  parties  who 
need  to  consult  with  tribes. 
Changes  in  authorized  con- 
tacts must  be  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  or  letter  from 
the  tribe  or  organization's 
governing  body. 

For  agencies,  the  contact  is 
the  preservation  officer 
unless  otherwise  specified. 
The  departmental  consult- 
ing archeologist  requests 
that  all  agencies  verify  the 
name  of  their  preservation 
officer  and,  if  different,  their 
NAGPRA  contact  person. 

Updates  should  include  the 
contact  name,  address,  phone 
and  fax  numbers,  and  e-mail 
address,  and  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  Mandy 
Murphy,  NAGPRA  consul- 
tant, National  Park  Service, 
Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  1849  C  St.  NW, 
Suite  210  (2275)  Washing- 
ton, DC  20240;  e-mail 
mandy_murphy@nps.gov. 
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Common  Ground:  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
in  the  Public  Interest  is  published  by  the 
National  Park  Service  Departmental 
Consulting  Archeologist  and  Archeology 
and  Ethnography  Program. 
Statements  of  fact  and  views  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  an  opinion  or  an  endorsement  by  the 
editors  or  the  National  Park  Service. 

Send  comments,  articles, 
address  changes,  and  informa- 
tion on  conferences,  training, 
and  publications  to  Editor,  NPS 
Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program  (2275),  1849  C  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20240,  (202) 
343-4101,  fax  (202)  523-1547,  e- 
mail  david_andrews@nps.gov  or 
joe_flanagan@nps.gov. 
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Ancient  American  History  for  All  Americans 


Francis  P.  McManamon 
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Since  the  first  decades  of  the  European  settlement  of 
this  continent,  some  of  the  new  inhabitants  have 
attempted  to  understand  the  history  of  the  original 
Americans.  For  more  than  a  century,  these  efforts  have 
had  general  public  and  political  support,  including  investiga- 
tions by  the  fledgling  Smithsonian  Institution  to  resolve  the 
mystery  of  the  moundbuilders;  systematic  recording  of  ancient 
monuments  and  sites  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
museums,  and  university  archeol- 
ogists;  the  popularization  of 
ancient  history  by  investigators 
such  as  Bandelier,  Fewkes,  and 
Hewett;  and  the  legal  protection 
of  these  resources  by  the  Antiqui- 
ties Act.  Through  these  early  ini- 
tiatives, largely  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry, and  subsequent  activities  in  our  own  century,  the  under- 
standing of  America's  ancient  history  and  the  preservation  of 
archeological  remains  associated  with  it  have  come  to  have 
special  legal  and  public  policy  endorsement.  Most  of  these 
efforts  however,  have  been  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
experts  and  other  interested  individuals. 

Most  European-Americans  have  not  been  inclined  to  look 
back  at  the  ancient  or  recent  history  of  the  Americas,  or  even 
at  their  European  heritage.  Many  of  the  first  colonists  were 
escaping  from  European  economic,  political,  or  religious  con- 
straints. They  were  settling  a  "new  world,"  a  world  that  to 
most  of  them  had  no  history.  This  perspective  we  know  now 
was  totally  incorrect,  but  it  has  colored  the  American  view  of 
history  for  centuries,  reaching  even  to  our  own  times.  My  par- 
ents' high  school  history  books  (e.g.,  D.S.  Muzzey's  A  History 
of  Our  Country,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1936-1946)  devoted  two  para- 
graphs of  a  906-page  text  to  American  Indians  and  their  his- 
tory before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  The  high  school  text  I 
used  in  the  1960s  was  not  much  more  informative.  Richard  B. 
Morris'  Encyclopedia  of  American  History  (enlarged  and  updat- 
ed edition,  Harper  and  Row,  1970)  takes  a  dozen  pages  in  its 
initial  chapter  to  describe  the  original  peoples  of  the  Americ- 
as before  describing  the  rest  of  American  history  in  the  next 
800  pages. 

In  the  1990s,  as  my  children  worked  their  way  through  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school,  they  and  their  classmates 
spent  a  bit  more  time  on  the  subject.  In  Virginia,  where  they 
both  attended  school,  the  statewide  standards  of  learning 
(Board  of  Education,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  1995)  call 
for  fifth  graders  to  be  able  to  describe  the  first  Americans, 


their  origins,  how  they  lived,  and  some  of  the  better  known 
Indian  cultures:  Inuit,  Anasazi,  Northwest  Coast,  mound- 
builders,  and  Eastern  forest  tribes.  Eleventh  graders  are  to 
understand  the  characteristics  of  Indian  cultures  at  the  time 
of  European  contact  and  the  results  of  that  encounter. 

Thus,  from  the  late  1940s  to  the  1990s,  we  detect  some 
progress;  however,  there  still  is  relatively  little  about  ancient 
America  that  is  part  of  standard  public  education.  There  is 

much   to   do   in   this   arena. 


There  are  thousands  of  years 
awaiting  review  and  reflec- 
tion— awaiting  to  be  embraced 
by  all  Americans. 


W 


America's  early  history 
receives  far  less  instruction 
time,  reading,  and  class  dis- 
cussion than  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  or  Rome.  Almost  any 
other  history  topic  gets  more 
attention. 

There  is  no  inherent  barrier  to  keep  modern  Americans — no 
matter  what  their  ethnic  background — from  embracing 
America's  ancient  history  as  their  own.  The  immediate  road- 
blocks to  widespread  understanding  are  the  paucity  of  appro- 
priately "translated"  technical  archeological  data  and  the  lack 
of  widespread  means  of  conveying  up-to-date,  interesting 
information  about  the  subject.  Archeologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists are  making  inroads  as  they  work  with  educational  sys- 
tems at  the  state  and  local  levels.  These  efforts  need  to  con- 
tinue and  expand.  Efforts  must  also  be  undertaken  to  reach 
Americans  who  are  no  longer  students,  in  particular  through 
the  mass  media. 

Many  Americans  are  intrigued  by  the  ancient  history  of  the 
continent — despite  their  lack  of  direct  biological  or  cultural 
relationship — as  well  as  with  preserving  its  remains.  They 
have  good  reason  to  make  this  legacy  their  own.  An  anchor  to 
the  past,  in  this  case  one  embedded  in  place  rather  than  biol- 
ogy, helps  individuals  balance  their  modern  lite  through  reflec- 
tion and  comparison. 

The  approach  of  2000  is  calling  forth  increasing  reflection 
about  where  we  have  been  as  a  people,  as  well  as  where  we  are 
going.  When  casting  back  to  consider  the  past,  Americans 
ought  not  to  limit  their  view  to  the  past  500  years,  when  Euro- 
pean Americans  came  to  dominance.  There  are  thousands  of 
years  awaiting  review  and  reflection — awaiting  to  be 
embraced  by  all  Americans. 


Francis  P  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Above:  Boy  Scouts 
conduct  a  survey. 
lover:  Native  Ameri- 
cans and  local  volun- 
teers excavate  post- 
holes  of  an  ancient 
structure  at  the  14h 
century  Shamrock 
Ruin,  north  of  Tucson, 
one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing settlements  of  its 
kind  in  the  area. 
Public  education 
helped  create  a  unique 
partnership  of  Native 
Americans,  concerned 
citizens,  commercial 
interests,  and  local 
government. 

Photo  by  Carol  EHicfe, 
Statistical  Research.  Inc 


Perhaps  We  May  Hear  Voices  Brian  Fagan  14 

Our  grandchildren  may  one  day  know  the  joy  of  experiencing  the  past,  and  then 
again,  they  may  not.  It  comes  down  to  changing  attitudes  about  ■what  we  stand 
to  gain — and  lose. 

Center  of  Change:  Trends  in  Education  at  the  Center 

for  American  Archeology   Harry  Murphy  18 

Education  is  changing  today,  as  it  has  over  the  last  four  decades.  A  look  at  the 

changes  through  the  lens  of  a  program  founded  in  the  small  Illinois  river  town 

of  Kampsville. 

Education:  Can  It  Make  a  Difference?  Jeanne  Moe  24 

Four  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  unveiled  a  new  program 
aimed  at  educating  the  public.  Has  it  made  a  difference? 

A  Life  of  Its  Own   Carol  J.  Ellick  30 

An  archeological  consulting  firm  shows  that  education  projects  can  take  place 

in  the  midst  of  highway  construction. 

Imagining  Lowry  Joseph  Flanagan   34 

Modern  technology  takes  us  to  the  12th  century  Southwest. 

Be  Prepared:  The  Archeology  Merit  Badge  Is  Here  Alan  Skinner,  David  A.  Poirier,   , 
Douglas  L.  Krofina,  and  Pam  Wheat   38 

The  new  badge  presents  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  archeology  to 
inform  the  next  generation  of  American  citizens.  o 
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Western 
Lawmakers 
Targeting 
Antiquities  Oct 

LEGISLATION  WOULD 
CURTAIL  PRESIDENTS' 
ABILITY  TO  DECLARE 
MONUMENTS 

President  Clinton's 
designation  of  the 
1.7  million  acre 
Grand  Staircase  - 
Escalante  National 
Monument  in  Utah 
has  sparked  a  movement  in 
Congress  to  curtail  the  presi- 

Al  the  edge  oi  the  Grand 
Canyon,  President  Clinton 
signs  an  order  creating  Utah's 
Grand  Staircase-Escalante 
National  Monument. 
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dent's  authority  to  declare 
monuments  under  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906. 
When  the  monument  was 
declared  in  September  1996, 
there  was  an  outcry  from 
western  legislators,  who 
claimed  it  ran  contrary  to 
Utah's  interests  and  was 
intended  to  curry  favor  with 
environmentalists. 

In  October  1996,  the 
House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  1127,  "The 
National  Monument  Fair- 
ness Act."  Under  the  bill, 
the  president  could  not  pro- 
claim monuments  exceeding 
50,000  acres  in  one  state  in 
a  single  year.  Also,  for  any 
monuments  over  50,000 
acres,  the  president  would 
have  to  consult  with  gover- 
nors, state  legislatures,  and 
prior  congressional  approval. 
Any  monument  declared  by 
the  president  would  be  abol- 
ished after  two  years  if  it 
were  not  approved  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Jim  Hansen  (R-UT),  passed 
by  a  narrow  229-197  vote,  a 
margin  too  small  to  override 
a  presidential  veto,  which 
appears  likely. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  held 
hearings  on  similar  bills 
introduced  by  Senators 
Ornn  Hatch  (R-UT)  and 
Frank  Murkowski  (R-AK). 
Administration  officials  told 
the  committee  that  Clinton 
would  veto  the  legislation. 

According  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Parks  Con- 
servation Association — a 
500,000  member  non-profit 
organization  that  opposes 
the  bills — the  meeting  was 
"good  news."  He  claimed 
that  even  the  laws'  support- 


ers acknowledged 
that  they  weren't 
likely  to  pass. 

Proponents  of 
the  bills  have 
argued  that  mon- 
ument proclama- 
tions have  gotten 
away  from  the 
Antiquities  Act's 
original  purpose 
of  preserving 
those  lands  that 
contain  "historic 
landmarks  .  .  . 
prehistoric  struc- 
tures, and  other 
objects  of  historic 
or  scientific  inter- 
est." There  have 
also  been  argu- 
ments that  Grand 
Staircase  was  not 
under  any  kind  of 
imminent  threat 
and  that  the 
authors  of  the  act 
had  intended  that 
parcels  of  land 
that  are  declared 
monuments  be  as 
small  as  necessary 
to  encompass 
what  was  being 
protected. 

The  Hatch  bill 
proposes  that  any 
designation  over 
5,000  acres  would 
have  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the 
respective  state 
for  a  90- day  com- 
ment period.  It 
would  go  to  Con- 
gress for  the  same 
amount  of  time  for  study. 
The  Murkowski  legislation 
requires  a  similar  comment 
and  review  process  and  also 
gives  Congress  the  final  say. 
According  to  Al  Eisenberg, 
NPCAs  deputy  director  for 
conservation  policy,  pro- 


National  Archeological 
Database  Updated 


The  three  modules  oi  the 
National  Archeological 
Database  have  been 
updated  recently  on  the 
Internet.  The  Reports 
module,  a  bibliographic  inventory 
oi  reports  on  archeological  investi- 
gation and  planning  across  the 
US,  has  now  doubled  to  about 
240,000  records. 
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PROGRAtw 


NADB's  NAGPRA  module  has 
been  significantly  improved.  There 
are  now  over  250  notices  of  intent 
to  repatriate  and  notices  of  inven- 
tory completion  documents.  Since 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a 
specific  notice,  a  search  engine 
has  been  set  up  in  each  notice 
directory  to  search  by  tribe,  muse- 
um, or  other  keyword.  Also,  a  doc- 
ument catego- 
ry called  sub- 


Compute  Archeology 


NationalArcheological 
DataBase 


NADB-Network 

■  !'MJ.Hi 


missions  has 


NADB-Reports  can  be  searched 
by  state,  county,  type  of  work,  cul- 
tural affiliation  (i.e.,  Cree,  Late 
Woodland,  Pueblo),  keyword,  mate- 
rial, year  of  publication,  title,  and 
author.  Two  options  are  now  avail- 
able for  the  type  of  reference  infor- 
mation returned  after  a  search. 
The  standard  reference  type  pro- 
vides a  bibliographic  citation  in 
the  American  Antiquity  format. 
The  expanded  reference  type  uses 
the  American  Antiquity  format  and 
includes  information  on  where  the 
report  is  stored  and  the  lead 
agency  that  sponsored  the  project. 


been  added  to 
provide  infor- 
mation on 
museums  and 
federal  agen- 
cies that  have 
submitted 
inventories 
and  summaries 
to  the  NAGPRA 
review  committee  since  September 
W97. 

NADB-MAPS,  a  library  of  GIS 
maps  showing  national  distribu- 
tions of  cultural  and  environmental 
resources,  has  three  updated 
maps.  These  are  based  on  the 
updated  records  in  NADB-Reports. 
All  NADB  modules  are  accessible 
via  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.cr.nps.gov/aad/nadb.htm. 
NADB-Reports  and  NADB-NAGPRA 
are  also  available  via  telnet  at: 
cast.uark.edu  or  130.184.75.44.  At 
the  login  prompt,  type  "nadb"  in 
lowercase. 


posed  monuments  of  any 
size  would  require  congres- 
sional involvement.  Citing 
the  Antiquities  Act's  origi- 
nal intention  to  respond 
rapidly  to  threats  to  public 
lands,  he  describes  the  pro- 
posed laws  as  "akin  to  call- 


ing a  meeting  of  the  city 
council  in  order  to  put  out  a 
fire." 

The  Antiquities  Act, 
signed  by  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt,  has  been  used  by  1 3 
presidents  to  ensure  the  pro- 
tection of  places  that  were 
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later  established  by  Congress 
as  Zion,  Petrified  Forest, 
Glacier  Bay,  Olympic,  and 
Death  Valley  National  Parks. 

Cultural 
Consensus 

OBJECT  ID  AIMS  TO  STEM 
FLOW  OF  STOLEN  ART, 
ANTIQUITIES 

Good  documentation  is 
crucial  to  the  fight 
against  the  illicit 
trade  in  cultural 
property,  which  is 
now  widely  recog' 
nized  as  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  types  of  interna- 
tional crime.  Law-enforce- 
ment agencies  can  rarely 


GETCT    INFORMATION   I.NST1TITE 


recover  and  return  objects 
that  have  not  been  pho- 
tographed and  adequately 
described.  Object  ID,  con- 
ceived by  the  California's 
Getty  Information  Institute, 
may  be  the  long-awaited 
answer  to  the  problem.  In 
1993,  the  Gil,  which  fosters 
communication  among 
members  of  the  cultural  her- 
itage community,  initiated  a 
project  to  develop  interna- 
tional documentation  stan- 
dards for  identifying  art  and 
antiquities. 

The  new  standard  has 
been  created  in  collabora- 
tion with  law-enforcement 
and  customs  agencies,  muse- 
ums, the  art  trade,  apprais- 
ers, and  the  insurance  indus- 
try. The  standards  were 
crafted  through  a  combina- 


tion of  background  research, 
interviews,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, by  questionnaires  sent 
out  internationally.  In  total, 
over  1,000  responses  were 
received  from  organizations 
in  84  countries.  The  findings 
of  these  surveys  demonstrat- 
ed that  there  was  close 
agreement  on  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  describe  and 
identify  cultural  objects.  The 
result  is  called  the  Object  ID 
checklist. 

Around  the  world  there  is 
growing,  broad-based  sup- 
port for  the  new  standards. 
Since  its  launch  in  May 
1997,  the  Object  ID  check- 
list has  been  translated  into 
eleven  languages.  In  August 
1997,  the  executive  leader- 
ship of  the  International 
Council  of  Museums  adopt- 


Staif  from  Ireland's  Heritage 
Council  test  an  inventory  form 
based  on  Object  ID  at  Saint 
Mary's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

ed  a  resolution  stating  that 
"a  museum  should  be  able  to 
generate  from  its  collection 
information  system  such 
data  (preferably  according  to 
the  'Object  ID'  standard) 
that  can  identify  an  object 
in  case  of  theft  or  looting.  In 
the  United  States,  the  FBI 
has  adopted  Object  ID  for 
its  National  Stolen  Art  File, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Scotland  Yard  is  using  it  to 
compile  art  theft  reports. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact PCO,  Getty  Information 
Institute,  1 200  Getty  Center 
Drive,  Suite  300,  Los  Ange- 
les, CA  90049-1681,  or  visit 
http://www.gii.getty.edu. 
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Petersburg 
Battlefield 
Raided 

LARGEST  CIVIL  WAR 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  THEFT 
ON  RECORD 

In  the  largest  violation  of 
a  Civil  War  archeological 
site  since  the  Archaeo- 
logical Resources  Pro- 
tection Act  was  passed 
in  1979,  two  Virginia 
men  have  received  fines  of 
$25,467  each,  plus  $100 
apiece  to  be  paid  to  a  crime 
victims'  fund.  Jeffery  Blevins 
and  John  Walker,  both  of 
Virginia,  were  also  sentenced 
to  five  and  four  months  in 
prison,  respectively. 

Union  fortifications  at  the 
seige  of  Petersburg,  1864-65. 
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retershurg  National  Battle- 
field had  recently  received 
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$110,000  for  an  archeologi- 
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cal  overview  and  assessment, 
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a  study  that  has  now  been 

compromised  because  of  the 
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looting.  During  the  seige  of 

Petersburg  in  1864,  the 
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Union's  Fort  Morton  and 
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the  Taylor  House,  along  with 
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the  Crater  and  the  Confed- 
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erate  picket  line,  were  the 
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scenes  of  some  of  the  battle's 
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most  important  events. 
These  parts  of  the  battlefield 
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were  going  to  be  the  focus  of 
the  study's  first  year.  Much 
of  the  digging  done  by  the 
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looters  was  at  Fort  Morton. 
Over  2,000  Civil  War  arti- 
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facts  with  a  value  of  over 
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$4,500  were  recovered  when 
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search  warrants  were  execut- 
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ed  on  the  defendants'  hous- 
es. These  artifacts  included 
belt  buckles,  canteens,  but- 

i 
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tons,  bullets,  artillery  shells, 
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and  knapsack  hooks,  among 
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others.  Bremer  says  that 
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over  the  18-month  period, 
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holes  in  the  ground  were  not 
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noticed  because  of  the  thick 
second  growth  that  now 

LEBRARY  OF'  CONGRESS 

Over  a  period  of  18 
months,  Blevins  and  Walker 
crept  into  Petersburg 

on  its  periphery  has  resulted 
in  a  kind  of  neighborhood 
watch.  "We  just  let  them 

A  slain  Confederate  soldier  in 
the  Petersburg  trenches. 

covers  large  portions  of  the 
battlefield. 
The  case  was  handled  by 

National  Battlefield  under 

know  we're  here  and  the 

ranger  chose  not  to  con- 

Assistant U.S.  Attorney 

cover  of  darkness  as  often 

kind  of  things  they  might 

front  them  alone.  When  the 

Sarah  E.  Flannery  of  the 

as  three  nights  a  week, 

want  to  look  out  for,"  he 

area  where  the  men  were 

Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 

using  metal  detectors  and 

says.  In  early  1997,  that  pol- 

seen was  examined,  rangers 

During  interviews  with  the 

army  surplus  entrenching 

icy  paid  off.  A  concerned 

found  freshly  dug  holes.  By 

suspects,  one  claimed,  "I  fig- 

tools to  search  for  artifacts. 

citizen  notified  park  author- 

daylight, they  were  able  to 

ured  they  were  getting  ready 

Both  pled  guilty  last  August 

ities  that  he  had  seen  two 

determine  how  the  looters 

to  sell  the  place  off  for  a 

to  one  felony  count  each  of 

men  entering  the  battlefield 

were  coming  and  going,  and 

subdivision,  so  I  might  as 

conspiracy  to  violate 

wearing  camouflage  and 

they  decided  to  lay  in  wait. 

well  get  my  share  of  the  arti- 

ARPA. 

carrying  metal  detectors. 

Four  nights  later,  says  Bre- 

facts while  they  were  there." 

In  all,  Blevins  and  Walker 

Only  two  nights  later,  on 

mer,  "they  walked  right  into 

In  addition  to  the  tines  and 

dug  over  240  holes  over  a 

April  1 ,  a  ranger  using  night 

us."  Blevins  and  Walker, 

prison  sentences,  Walker 

nine  acre  area  and  stole 

vision  equipment  spotted 

both  33,  had  donned  their 

and  Blevins  will  undergo  a 

more  than  2,000  artifacts. 

two  men  in  the  park. 

camouflage,  brought  their 

year's  supervised  probation 

According  to  ranger  Mike 

Uncertain  how  many  tres- 

metal detectors,  and  had 

and  a  period  of  home  incar- 

Bremer, who  led  the  investi- 

passers  he  was  dealing  with, 

planned  on  using  pen  lights 

ceration  (electronically 

m,  overtures  the  park 

and  with  his  backup  a  half 

to  discreetly  illuminate  their 

monitored)  equivalent  to 

has  made  to  people  living 

mile  away  on  foot,  the 

work. 

their  jail  time. 
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Bulldozing 
Brings  Record 
Ciuil  Penalty 

MINING  COMPANY 
LIABLE  FOR  DAMAGE  TO 
NAVAJO  SITE 

Hn  Arizona  mining 
company  has  been 
fined  over  $70,000— 
the  largest  ARPA 
civil  penalty  ever — 
for  damaging  a  site 
on  the  Navajo  reservation. 
The  penalty  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long-running  dis- 
pute that  pitted  the  Arizona 
Silica  Sand  Company  against 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  At 
a  hearing  with  Interior's 
solicitor's  office,  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  found  that 
the  company  had  damaged 
the  site  several  times  and 
failed  to  inform  authorities 
upon  discovering  it.  Judge  S. 
N.  Willett  also  noted  that 
the  company  should  have 
stopped  operations,  and  that 
it  did  not  erect  a  fence 
around  the  site — as  the  BIA 
requested — until  nearly 
three  years  later. 

A  bulldozer  uncovered  the 
site  in  1991.  Although 
required  to  notify  Navajo 
archeologists  immediately, 
ASSC  did  not  do  so.  An 
archeological  contractor 
hired  by  the  company  in 
1992  reported  the  site  was  of 
"archeological  interest,"  and 
had  been  "heavily  damaged 
by  .  .  .  mining  activities, 
especially  bulldozing." 

In  October  1993,  archeolo- 
gists noted  a  second  inci- 
dence of  damage.  In  Decem- 


ber, at  the  request  of  the 
Navajo  Nation,  the  BIA 
ordered  ASSC  to  stop  work 
and  put  up  a  fence  around 
the  site.  In  March  1994, 
ASSC  finally  erected  a 
fence.  In  April,  archeologists 
prepared  a  damage  report 
and  proposed  a  civil  penalty 
of  $70,672.  This  reflected 
the  commercial  value  of  arti- 
facts plus  the  cost  of  restora- 
tion and  repair. 

The  company  claimed  that 
since  commercial  profiteer- 
ing was  not  involved,  using 
commercial  value  was  not 
appropriate.  In  calculating 
damage,  archeologists  can 
use  either  the  archeological 
value  of  the  site  or  the  com- 
mercial value.  The  archeo- 
logical value  is  what  it  would 
have  cost  to  gather  informa- 
tion from  the  site  had  it  not 
been  disturbed.  The  com- 
mercial value  is  what  the 
artifacts  would  fetch  on  the 
current  market.  In  addition 
to  this  is  added  the  cost  for 
stabilization  and  repair  of 
the  site,  and  the  cost  for 
curating  artifacts. 

Archeologists  testified  that 
commercial  value  was  used 
because  it  was  the  lower  fig- 
ure and  the  Navajo  Nation 
believed  it  to  be  a  more  fea- 
sible amount  to  recoup.  In 
response  to  ASSC's  claim 
that  it  did  not  intend  to 
bulldoze  the  site,  Judge  Wil- 
lett ruled  that  intent  is  irrel- 
evant in  proving  an  ARPA 
civil  penalty.  The  company 
cited  the  doctrine  of  respon- 
deat superior,  which  states 
that  an  employer  is  liable 
only  for  the  behavior  of  an 
employee  who  is  acting 
within  the  scope  of  employ- 
ment. It  claimed  the  damage 
was  done  by  employees  act- 
ing against  orders. 


Grave  Robber  Convicted 

Prion  Krantz,  one  of 
three  people  arrest- 
ed for  looting 
Native  American  graves 
and  archeological  sites  at 
California's  Channel 
Islands  National  Park, 
was  sentenced  November 
10  to  three  years'  proba- 
tion, 250  hours  of  commu- 
nity service,  and  fined 
$200.  On  September  5,  a 
Santa  Barbara  Superior 
Court  jury  found  him 
guilty  after  six  hours  of 
deliberation.  Krantz,  33, 
was  a  hunting  guide  for 
Island  Adventures,  which 
operated  on  the  islands 
under  a  concessionaire 
agreement  with  the  Park 
Service.  Arrested  after  a 
two-year  undercover 
investigation,  Krantz  was 
convicted  of  one  felony 
count  of  violating  Cali- 
fornia Public  Resources 
Code  Section  5077.99, 
which  makes  it  illegal  to 
remove  remains  from  a 
Native  American  grave. 
Channel  Islands  super- 
intendent Jack  Fitzgerald 
said  "It  speaks  loudly 
that  twelve  citizens  who 
don't  have  knowledge  of 
the  park  or  archeology  or 
Native  American  issues" 
chose  to  convict.  Steve 
Balash,  Krantz's  attorney, 
plans  to  appeal.  Rick 
Berg  and  David  Mills,  the 
other  two  arrested,  pled 
guilty  to  guiding  hunting 
tours  and  serving  food 
without  a  license  and 
were  fined  $250  each. 

Above:  Chumash  pot  from 
Channel  Islands 


The  judge  found  that  when 
the  bulldozer  operator 
uncovered  the  site,  he  did  so 
while  looking  for  silica  sand 
as  he  was  hired  to  do  by 
ASSC.  Further,  she  stated 
that  the  record  did  not  show 
any  "strict  prohibition  or 
edict"  by  ASSC  supervisors 
regarding  work  near  the  site. 

ASS  claimed  that  neither 
the  Navajo  Nation  nor  the 
BIA  ever  considered  their 
argument  for  reducing  the 
penalty.  The  BIA  countered 
that  it  had  consulted  the 
Navajos  on  this,  but  that 
they  considered  ASSC  a 
multiple  violator.  When  vio- 
lations occur  on  tribal  land, 
tribes  have  the  right  to 
refuse  such  appeals.  The 
company  claimed  that  it 
could  not  pay  the  penalty 
due  to  financial  hardship. 
According  to  Tonianne  Baca 
Green  of  DOI's  solicitor's 
office,  the  company  had 
raised  this  objection  before 
the  hearing,  but  never 
demonstrated  its  financial 
trouble.  In  her  October  1996 
decision,  Judge  Willett  ruled 
that  the  company  was  guilty 
of  the  ARPA  violation,  but 
concluded  that  it  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  hire 
an  independent  accountant 
to  document  its  financial  sta- 
tus. Once  this  was  done,  she 
ruled,  the  issue  of  the  penal- 
ty amount  would  be  handled 
in  a  separate  hearing. 

In  April  1997,  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Harvey  C. 
Sweitzer  ruled  that  ASSC 
failed  to  demonstrate  hard- 
ship, and  would  have  to  pay 
the  full  amount.  The  case 
was  only  the  second  ARPA 
civil  penalty  challenge  to 
come  before  an  administra- 
tive law  judge;  to  date,  there 
have  been  no  appeals. 
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Standoff  with  Forest 
Service  Settled 

Local-Federal  Dispute  Over  Bulldozed  Sites  Resolved 


I  he  disparate  ide- 
ologies at  the 
heart  of  ongoing 
tension  between 
westerners  and 
the  federal  gov- 
ernment have,  for 
the  last  four  years, 
found  a  focus  in  a 

prehistoric  Nevada  archeological  site  and 

a  nearby  19th  century  mining  town.  The 

damage   to  both  by  bulldozer,   and  the 

ensuing  dispute,  are  expressions  of  what 

one  side  sees  as  its  mission  to  manage 

lands   for   all   the   nation's   citizens   and 

what  the  other  views  as  an  infringement 

on   states'    freedoms   by    a    controlling 

bureaucracy. 
Officials  in  Nye  County,   in  southern 

Nevada,  have  long  been  at  odds  with  the 

Forest  Service  over  land  use  issues.  The 

county  is  often  referred  to  as  the  heart  of 

the  Sagebrush  Rebellion,  an  anti-federal 

movement   that   has   sporadically  swept 

through  the  West  since  the  late  1970s. 

Issues  that  have  divided  the  county  and 

the  Forest  Service  are  the  narrowing  of 

grazing  rights,  access  to  federal  lands,  and 

what  measure  of  road  maintenance  the 

agency  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
The  1985  washout  of  an  old  stage  road 

at  the  bottom  of  a  wooded  canyon  in 

Humboldt-Toiyabe  National  Forest  ultimately  brought  matters 

to  a  head.  The  Jefferson  Canyon  Road  passed  through  an  area 

that,  in  prehistoric  times,  was  frequented  by  small  bands  of 

Indian  hunter-gatherers  and  the  arid  landscape  is  plentiful  with 

signs  i)t  their  passing.  When  silver  was  discovered  there  in  1866, 

a  boomtown  developed  along  the  canyon  bottom.  By  1874,  Jef- 
ferson  City  contained   a   post   office,   three   stores,   hotels,   a 

school,  and  a  Wells  Fargo  Office. 
In  1994,  county  officials  wanted  the  road  opened,  contending 

that  it  is  a  public  right-of-way.  The  Forest  Service,  however, 

argued  that  whether  the  road  was  a  public  right-of-way  was 


irrelevant,  citing  a  Ninth  Circuit  Court  decision  establishing 
that  the  agency  has  the  authority  to  regulate  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  the  road  in  order  to  protect  the  surrounding  land 
and  resources.  The  Forest  Service  was  required  to  do  archeo- 
logical and  endangered  species  surveys  before  any  road  work 
was  begun. 

The  county  commissioners  held  a  meeting  and  voted  to  open 
the  road  on  their  own.  Despite  warnings  from  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, a  party  of  county  supporters  showed  up  at  the  site  at  /  AM 
on  July  4,  1994.  After  a  brief  standoff  that  saw  a  forest  officer 
putting  himself  in  front  oi  a  bulldozer  driven  by  County  Com- 
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missioner  Richard  Carver,  who  ran  it  through  a  prehistoric 
archeological  site  and  several  historic  sites  in  Jefferson  Canyon. 
The  incident  earned  Carver  a  place  on  the  cover  of  Time  and 
national  attention.  Forest  Service  archeologist  Dee  Green 
assessed  the  damage  at  nearly  $83,000. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  court  battle  was  brewing  over  a  res- 
olution the  county  had  passed  declaring  all  public  lands  within 
county  borders  to  be  under  its  jurisdiction.  That,  along  with  the 
bulldozing,  eventually  came  to  be  called  Sagebrush  Rebellion  II. 


a  series  of  meetings  between  the  county  and  Humboldt-Toiyabe 
representatives,  the  parties  worked  to  resolve  the  matter. 

The  agreement  they  came  up  with,  approved  unanimously  by 
the  county  commission,  was  that  Nye  County  will  pay  for  a  For- 
est Service-approved  archeologist  to  evaluate  what  information 
remains  to  be  gathered  from  the  prehistoric  site,  as  well  as 
determine  its  significance  and  whether  it  is  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  A  National  Register  eval- 
uation for  Jefferson  City  will  be  done  at  county  cost,  along  with 


The  Forest  Service  sued  the  county  over  the  resolution,  with 
Caroline  Zander  of  the  Department  of  Justice's  Environmental 
and  Natural  Resources  Division  handling  the  case.  In  March 
1997,  Judge  Lloyd  George  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Nevada 
ruled  that  the  United  States  owns  and  has  the  authority  to 
manage  public  lands  within  the  county  borders.  He  also  ruled 
that  the  Forest  Service  could  pursue  any  remedies  available  for 
the  damaged  archeological  sites. 

After  forest  officials  issued  a  notice  of  violation  in  August 
1997,  the  county  commissioners  requested  informal  discussions 
with  the  Forest  Service  in  order  to  resolve  the  ARPA  claim.  In 


Forest  Service  oiiicer  tries  to  stop  bulldozer  driven  by  county  com- 
missioner. The  sign  bore  an  order  not  to  bulldoze  a  stagecoach  road. 

archival  research  to  find  documents  and  maps.  The  county  will 
also  fund  field  work  to  see  which  features  in  the  area  have  been 
recorded,  pay  for  stabilization  of  the  damaged  sited,  and  in  gen- 
eral, work  with  the  Forest  Service  to  protect  sites  while  doing 
maintenance  work  on  the  Jefferson  Canyon  Road.  Recognizing 
Nye  County's  willingness  to  assume  responsibility  for  caring  for 
archeological  sites  in  Jefferson  Canyon,  the  Forest  Service  with- 
drew the  ARPA  claim. 
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Students  from  the  National  Science  Foundation's 
Young  Scholars  program  reconstruct  a  1,000-year- 
old  Mississippian  house. 
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Reaching  the  Public 


Public  awareness  of  archeology  and 
preservation  is  steadily  growing, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  many 
opportunities  now  available  for  peo- 
ple to  learn  about  their  heritage.  Archeology 
has  reached  not  only  the  remote  corners  of 
rural  life,  but  mainstream  consumer  culture  as 
well.  Archeologists  are  used  as  props  to  sell 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles  and  life  insurance, 
and  archeology  has  helped  sell  many  a  screen- 
play. This  suggests  a  superficial  public  under- 
standing of  the  discipline.  Much  of  archeolo- 
gy's  public  appeal  is  due  to  curiosity,  and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  taking  advantage  of  that, 
but  we  must  strive  to  transform  curiosity  into 
understanding. 

Our  challenge,  as  we  close  this  decade  and 
reflect  on  our  accomplishments,  is  to  provide 
better  education  and  more  enlightened  out- 
reach in  the  years  to  come.  For  any  of  our 
efforts  to  be  successful — no  matter  how  innova- 
tive— we  are  going  to  have  to  understand  pub- 
lic attitudes  about  archeology.  At  this  point, 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  we  do. 

Also,  communication  between  archeologists 
and  educators  should  be  strengthened  so  that 
the  message  is  clear  and  consistent,  from  the 
research  report,  through  the  lesson  plan,  to  the 
children.  Finally,  we  should  explore  new  tech- 
nology, which  offers  incredible  possibilities  for 
both  teacher  and  student.  If  we  can  do  all  these 
things — and  it  will  take  work — what  we  hope 
for  today  may  tomorrow  be  a  reality. 

Daniel  Haas 


looking  at  the 


future 
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Perhaps  We  May  Hea 


EN  YEARS  AGO,  I  stood  at  sunset  atop  a 
deep  shell  midden  on  a  low  cliff  over- 
looking the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
The  setting  sun  painted  the  Pacific  a  deep  pink,  the 
ocean  like  a  mirror  in  the  calm  evening.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  listened  to  the  lapping  of  the  surf  on  the  sand 


Right:  Lion  petroglyph  at  Rinconada  Canyon,  Petroglyph  National  Monument,  NM. 
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below.  For  a  moment,  the  past  flooded  into  my  consciousness — a 
Chumash  canoe  easing  through  the  surf,  men  and  women  grasp- 
ing the  gunwales  with  soft  cries  of  welcome.  Dogs  barked,  wood 
smoke  drifted  in  the  air,  children  played,  as  a  shaman  chanted 
softly.  .  .  Just  for  a  moment,  the  voices  of  the  past  drifted  across 
the  centuries  into  my  consciousness. 

That  evening,  I  realized  once  again  why  I  was  an  archeologist, 
and  why  people  are  so  fascinated  by  our  discipline.  The  great 
Finnish  paleontologist  Bjorn  Kurten  once  wrote:  "None  of  the 
dead  can  rise  up  and  answer  our  questions.  But  from  all  they  have 
left  behind,  their  imperishable  or  slowly  dissolving  gear,  we  may 
perhaps  hear  voices,  which  are  only  now  able  to  whisper,  when 
everything  else  has  become  silent."1 

A  month  ago,  I  visited  the  same  spot  on  another  gleaming  sum- 
mer's evening,  hoping  to  relive  the  moment.  All  I  found  was  a 
scarred  battlefield  of  looters'  pits  and  shredded  spoil  heaps.  The 
voices  had  vanished  into  oblivion.  It  was  then  I  finally  realized 


But  many  people  define  the  world  in  very  different  terms.  Many 
believe  in  the  literal  historical  truth  of  Genesis,  chapter  1,  as  a 
matter  of  Christian  faith.  Others,  including  many  Native  Ameri- 
cans, look  at  human  existence  in  cyclical  terms,  participating  in 
a  spiritual  world  defined  by  the  eternal  verities  of  life  and  death, 
planting  and  harvest,  sunset  and  sunrise.They  believe  that  arche- 
ology has  no  redeeming  value,  that  the  world  of  the  ancestors  is 
sacred,  and  to  be  left  alone.  Many  Native  Americans  consider 
archeology  unnecessary,  an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  their 
lives,  their  world,  their  history.  But  they  have  common  cause 
with  archeologists  in  preserving  sacred  places,  burial  sites,  and 
the  settlements  of  the  ancestors  intact. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  spent  two  days  at  Wanuskewin,  Canada, 
where  archeologists  and  Native  Americans  have  cooperated  in 
developing  a  magnificent  interpretive  center  close  to  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River.  The  symbolic  teepees  of  the  center  stand 
atop  a  small,  pristine  valley,  where  you  explore  the  Plains  envi- 
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e  talk  about  changing  public  attitudes  to  archeology  and  the  past,  but  we  have 
hardly  begun.  I  am  simply  astounded  that  there  is  virtually  no  scholarly  literature 
which  addresses  the  role  of  North  American  archeology  in  the  contemporary  world. 
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that  my  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  may  never  listen 
to  the  voices  of  the  past. 

Archeology — glittering  gold  and  fabulous  treasure,  spectacular 
royal  tombs,  lost  civilizations  dimly  visible  through  swirling  mists. 
Unexplained  mysteries,  mother  goddesses,  the  fabled  power  of 
ancient  Pyramids.  Projectile  points  littering  the  surface  of  a 
plowed  field  picked  up  on  a  hot  summer's  day.  Mimbres  bowls 
gleaming  seductively  in  a  New  York  dealer's  showroom.  Spectac- 
ular discoveries  made  by  pith-helmeted  professors  in  distant  lands, 
by  men  and  women  more  adventurers  than  archeologists.  Scien- 
tists in  white  coats  peering  through  microscopes  looking  at  tiny 
seeds  and  discoursing  wisely  about  artifacts  and  food  remains. 

Today's  public  is  more  sophisticated,  better  educated,  and  far 
more  inquisitive  than  in  the  past.  Yet  the  old  stereotypes  of 
archeology  and  archeologists  linger.  We  are  still  seen  as  romantic 
adventurers  as  much  as  scientists.  And  many  people  still  consid- 
er the  rapidly  vanishing  archeological  record  as  some  kind  of  pri- 
vate game  reserve  to  be  exploited  and  destroyed  for  fun  and  prof- 
it. The  future  of  the  past  depends  on  changing  these  enduring 
attitudes.  But  I  think  we  need  to  ponder  a  very  fundamental 
question,  too.  Why  are  archeology  and  the  remote  past  important 
to  humankind?  Why  should  we  care  about  the  voices  of  the  past? 
Astonishing  although  it  may  seem,  there  is  virtually  no  academ- 
ic literature  on  this  most  basic  of  questions.  One  of  the  best  state- 
ments on  the  subject  was  written  in  1937!2  Much  of  this  acade- 
mic debate  will  revolve  around  different  perspectives  on  the  past. 

Science  tells  us  that  the  human  past  extends  back  more  than 
2.5  million  years,  into  a  world  unimaginably  different  from  our 
own.  We  scientists  have  a  linear  view  of  time,  of  human  exis- 
tence, lo  us,  archeological  sites  are  a  unique  record  of  human 
achievement  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  They  are  the  archives 
of  the  past,  to  be  preserved  as  pan  of  the  collective  cultural  lega- 
\  all  humankind. 


ronment  of  centuries,  millennia  ago.  I  walked  through  the  valley, 
experiencing  the  subtle  diversity  of  the  local  environment,  learn- 
ing how  ancient  visitors  exploited  its  changing  resources 
throughout  the  year.  I  talked  with  the  Blackfoot  and  Cree  men 
and  women  who  run  the  center,  explored  exhibits  so  realistic  the 
computerized  soundtrack  evokes  the  savagery  oi  a  thunderstorm, 
the  calm  serenity  of  a  snow-clad  landscape. 

Wanuskewin  is  not  about  archeology,  although  archeology  is 
very  much  part  of  the  picture.  It  is  about  respect  for  other  cul- 
tures, ancient  and  modern.  Wanuskewin  tells  of  others'  world 
views  and  cultural  values. 

Archeology  is  important  because  it  inculcates  respect  for  other 
cultures,  other  people.  The  Canadians  call  this  "heritage."  I  think 
we  American  archeologists  need  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  thinking 
about  the  issue  of  heritage,  about  cultural  diversity,  and  respect. 
The  reasons  why  many  Americans  do  not  respect  the  archeolog- 
ical record  go  far  beyond  mere  greed  and  the  lust  to  own  artifacts. 
They  do  not  consider  it  part  of  their  history,  a  history  perceived 
to  begin  with  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
What  utter,  ethnocentric  nonsense!  The  world  has  moved  on, 
our  nation  changed  beyond  all  recognition.  But  our  social  atti- 
tudes toward  the  first  chapter  of  our  collective  history  are  often 
fossilized  in  the  historical  attitudes  of  the  1950s.  It  is  not  enough 
to  make  people  interested  in  archeology.  What  we  must  inculcate 
in  them  is  a  respect  for  other  cultures,  their  achievements  and 
values.  In  this  way  the  Paleoindian  projectile  point,  the  Pueblo 
painted  pot,  and  the  Hopewell  mica  ornament  achieve  a  mean- 
ing far  more  than  merely  one  of  dollars  and  cents,  of  personal 
gain.  All  too  often,  even  archeologists  themselves  call  such 
objects  just  "artifacts."  We  have  forgotten  they  are  the  voices  of 
the  past,  voices  with  an  important  message  of  respect  to  tell. 

We  talk  about  changing  public  attitudes  to  archeology  and  the 
past,  but  we  have  hardly  begun.  I  am  simply  astounded  that  there 
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is  virtually  no  scholarly  literature  which  addresses  the  role  of 
North  American  archeology  in  the  contemporary  world.  How 
can  we  change  fundamental  social  attitudes  to  archeology  with- 
out serious  scholarly  consideration  of  the  basics?  How  can  we 
talk  about  the  right  of  people  to  preserve  their  past,  when  we 
archeologists  have  barely  considered  these  issues  in  our  own 
scholarly  deliberations? 

Make  no  mistake:  the  stakes  are  high.  The  future  of  archeology 
is  at  issue.  One  hears  of  cutbacks  on  every  side.  I  wager  many  of 
them  result  from  sheer  ignorance,  from  perceptions  that  archeol- 
ogy is  an  idle  luxury. 

What  nonsense!  What  myopia!  And  it  is  largely  our  fault  if  peo- 
ple believe  archeology  is  disposable.  The  1990s  are  the  moment 
of  truth,  the  dawning  of  a  fundamental  sea  change  in  the  way  in 
which  archeologists  think  and  go  about  their  business.  No  longer 
can  one  draw  a  line  between  academic  researchers,  subject  to  the 
stringent,  narrow-minded  "publish  or  perish"  value  system,  and 
"professionals,"  concerned  with  management  and  conservation 
of  the  past.  We  are  all  in  the  same  archeological  ark,  adrift  on 
stormy  and  uncertain  seas,  simply  because  our  finite  archives  are 
vanishing  before  our  eyes. 

The  archeology  of  2010  will  be  very  different  from  that  of  1998, 
one  in  which  the  conservation  ethic,  the  issue  of  stewardship,  will 
be  all-pervasive.  Yet  we  are  unprepared: 

■  How  many  undergraduate  and  graduate  archeology  curricula 
place  conservation,  ethics,  and  the  value  of  the  past  at  the  very 
center  of  their  curricula?  How  much  attention  have  we  given  in 
our  teaching  to  the  notion  that  conservation  begins  with  local 
communities,  local  people  feeling  strongly  about  their  environ- 
ment and  the  people  who  once  lived  in  it? 

■  How  many  graduate  programs  combine  rigorous  academics 
with  professional  training  in  stewardship  and  public  education? 
How  many  are  preparing  the  next  generations  of  archeologists  for 
the  realities  of  a  new  archeological  world,  where  preservation  of 
the  finite  resource  on  a  global  basis  is  our  overwhelming  priority? 

■  How  can  a  genuinely  new  archeology  concerned  with  conser- 
vation and  stewardship  above  all  else  flourish  in  an  educational 
environment  that  values  "publish  or  perish"?  Is  archeology 
unique  as  an  academic  discipline  in  its  urgent  need  to  make  con- 
servation and  related  activities  as  high  a  priority  as  conventional 
research?  Does  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  need  to 
take  a  leading  role  in  convincing  academic  institutions  that  their 
reward  system  is  not  necessarily  appropriate  for  all  academic 
archeologists? 

■  How  are  we  going  to  train  scholars  to  research  such  funda- 
mental issues  as  the  psychology  of  collecting,  the  dynamics  of  the 
antiquities  trade,  and  archeological  tourism? 

■  How  are  we  going  to  expand  the  domain  of  archeology  to 
embrace  the  important  lessons  given  us  by  Native  American  cul- 
ture, oral  traditions,  and  legend,  so  that  all  of  us,  professional  and 
lay  person  alike,  truly  learn  to  respect  the  early  American  past? 

■  Above  all,  how  do  we  convince  people  the  archeological 
record  is  important  for  more  than  just  its  value  as  a  curiosity  and 
for  the  tourist  dollars  it  brings  in? 


There  are  those  among  you 
who  claim  that  we  have  con- 
vinced our  colleagues  that 
public  awareness  is  important. 
Maybe  we  have — at  a  superfi- 
cial level.  But  where  are  the 
lasting  curricular  changes  and 
shifts  in  research  priorities 
which  are  a  tangible  reflection 
of  a  changing  concern?  Only  a 
few  institutions  and  archeolo- 
gists have  begun  to  look  a  generation  ahead.  These  issues  are  as 
important  to  archeology  as  the  discovery  of  the  Tomb  of 
Tutankhamun  or  the  radiocarbon  dating  of  maize  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  simply  because  the  future  of  the  past  depends  on  how 
we  resolve  them. 

The  preservation  of  this  past  will  not  come  easily.  We  face  the 
seductive  lures  of  material  gain,  of  untold  riches  wrested  from  the 
artifacts  of  the  past.  We  face  entrenched  academic  values,  which 
steer  the  careers  of  many  young  and  talented  archeologists  along 
sterile,  already  too  specialized  paths.  In  our  arrogance,  we  also 
assume  that  everyone  has  a  latent  interest  in  the  past.  They  do 
not,  but  we  should  at  least  give  them  respect  for  the  lessons  and 
perspectives  that  come  to  us  from  our  ancestors. 

And  everyone  should  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  past  as  we  have.  I  remember  the  soft  Greek  spring  light 
bathing  the  great  amphitheater  in  a  pink-brown  light.  Epidauros 
was  quiet,  the  afternoon  wind  hushed,  a  faint  scent  of  pine  resin 
on  the  air.  I  sat  high  in  the  tiered  seats,  gazing  down  on  the 
paved,  circular  stage  far  below.  A  gray-haired  German  Classics 
professor  ushered  a  small  group  of  elderly  tourists  to  seats  in  the 
stalls.  He  stood  at  center  stage,  transformed  himself  into  an  actor 
of  long-gone  days,  recited  an  immortal  passage  from  Euripides' 
Ion.  The  ancient  stanzas  eddied  and  whirled  across  the  vast  the- 
ater, echoing  high  in  the  still  air.  No  microphones,  no  amplifiers, 
just  the  brilliant  acoustics  of  Classical  times.  Just  for  a  moment,  I 
was  transported  back  in  time  to  the  days  when  Athens  flowered 
with  lustrous  civilization. 

Like  all  of  you,  I  want  my  grandchildren  to  enjoy  the  delicious, 
provocative  experience  of  the  past.  Let's  do  all  we  can  to 
bequeath  them  a  new  archeological  world. 

Brian  Fagan  teaches  anthropology  and  archeology  at  the  University  of 
California-Sarita  Barbara.  For  more  information,  contact  him  at 
Department  of  Anthropology,  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, CA  93106,  (805)  893-2163,  fax  (805)  893-2404,  e-mail  bfa- 
gan@west.net. 
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TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION  AT  THE  CENTER  FOR 
AMERICAN  ARCHEOLOGY    By  Harry  Murphy 


"Archaeology  is  itself  a  product  of  social  and  economic  change  ..." 

Bruce  Trigger,  A  History  of  Archaeological  Thought,    1989 


ince  1958,  the  non-profit  Center  for  American  Archeology  has 
been  dedicated  to  illuminating  the  story  of  the  earliest  Americans 
represented  in  the  archeological  remains  of  the  lower  Illinois 
River  Valley  and  west-central  Illinois.  The  center  was  one  of  the  first  organi- 
zations  to  bring  archeology  to  the  public,  not  only  by  means  of  field  schools, 

tours,  and  exhibits,  but  also  through  assisting  educational  institutions  in  meet- 

\ 
ing  national,  state,  and  local  curricular  goals. 

-  In  1957  the  U.S.S.R.  launched  Sputnik,  taking  the  lead  in  space  exploration. 

This  placed  the  U.S.  educational  system  on  alert.  The  response  was  the 

National  Defense  Education  Act,  which  funded  education  in  math  and  sci- 


rojects.1  Along  with  the  rise  of  the 


"new  math"  and  the  "new  social  science"  came  the  "new  archeology."  The 


LEFT:  ELEMENTARY  STUDENT  PREPARES  TO  FASTEN  A  PROJECTILE  POINT  ONTO  A  SHAFT. 
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University  of  Chicago's  form  of 
the  approach  focused  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  peoples  to  their  envi- 
ronment, which  brought  together 
scholars  from  many  disciplines. 
The  CAA,  influenced  by  the  uni- 
°  «k  versity,    likewise    emphasized    a 

multidisciplinary,  environmental 
approach,  as  a  way  to  educate  students  in  all  the  sciences.  The 
early  1970s  saw  the  beginnings  of  public  preservation  programs, 
which  employed  more  archeologists  and  expended  more  feder- 
al and  state  funds  on  the  discipline  than  ever  before.  These 
social  trends  provided  an 
opportunity  for  CAA  to  intro- 
duce archeology  as  a  means  to 
meet  science  and  social  sci- 
ence educational  goals. 

These  early  years  at  the  cen- 
ter were  an  exciting  time  when 
many  discoveries  were  made 
and  brought  to  the  public's 
attention.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple participated  in  educational 
programs.  Both  educators  and 
archeologists  began  to  recog- 
nize archeology's  potential  for  improving  science  education. 
The  center's  field  schools  began  to  address  the  needs  of  K-12 
students  and  teachers. 

During  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  the  curricular  emphasis 
nationally  was  on  fostering  inquiry  skills,  clarifying  values,  and 
understanding  the  scientific  method.  Archeology,  because  of  its 
mutidisciplinary  character,  scientific  focus,  and  popularity 
among  students,  was  viewed  as  a  tool  for  implementing  the  new 
curricular  agenda.  By  1967  several  initiatives  had  been  funded, 
and  the  NASCO  Biological  Supply  House  was  producing  edu- 
cational kits  with  artifact  replicas,  slides,  cassette  tapes,  work- 
books, and  teachers'  manuals.     But  there  were  problems. 

Anthropology  at  the  time  emphasized  cultural  relativism  and 
the  unity  of  the  human  species,  which  did  not  exactly  support 
the  mission  of  the  schools  to  produce  solid,  employable  citizens. 
Congress  viewed  anthropological  education  as  "communist- 
influenced  because  it  presented  communal  economic  enterpris- 
es as  good;  [it  was]  attacked  as  godless  because  it  was  evolu- 
tionary supporting;  attacked  as  too  frank  and  brutal  for  chil- 
dren because  films  showed  baboon  dominance  fights  and  the 
Inuit  killing  and  butchering  game.'"* 

What's  more,  students  could  not  read  at  the  level  required  by 

most  of  the  anthropological  curriculums.  The  need  to  teach 

reading  skills,  reduce  dropouts,  and  address  the  lack  of  ethnic 

diversity  in  textbooks  took  priority  over  teaching  archeology 

I    and  anthropology.  Education  moved  away 

from  emphasizing  creative  thinking  and 

the  scientific  method  to  stressing  the  3- 

Rs.    Educational    institutions   now   saw 

archeology  not  as  a  bridge  to  science  but 

as  a  menus  to  break  classroom  boredom. 


Above  and  Right: 
Students  experi- 
encing ARCHEOLO- 
GY AT  KAMPSVILLE. 


Archeology  was  an  entertaining  diversion,  not  a  subject  to  be 
taught.  As  a  result,  archeology  was  eliminated  from  curricu- 
lums. 

Although  national  support  was  lacking  in  the  1970s,  there 
were  numerous  educational  activities  based  on  archeological 
research  techniques.  The  emphasis  shifted  from  interpretation 
to  methods,  with  "sandbox"  excavations  a  common  substitute 
for  excavating  real  sites'  and  discussing  cultural  values.  Follow- 
ing William  Rathje's8  lead,  teachers  used  garbology  collections 
to  provide  artifacts  for  the  interpretation  of  households. 

The  center  developed  a  variety  of  simulated  and  garbology 
activities  to  enhance  the  basic  curriculum,  involving  students 


DUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  [IN  THE  1970S]  SAW 
ARCHEOLOGY  [AS]  AN  ENTERTAINING  DIVERSION. 
NOT  A  SUBJECT  TO  BE  TAUGHT.  AS  A  RESULT.  ARCHE- 
OLOGY WAS  ELIMINATED  FROM  CURRICULUMS. 


in  replicating  and  manipulating  artifacts  and  past  lifeways.  For 
many  educational  institutions,  the  museum  visit  served  as  the 
core  activity  for  students  to  experience  the  tools  and  technolo- 
gies of  the  past.  In  the  1970s  John  White,  a  Cherokee,  exper- 
imented in  reconstructing  prehistoric  structures  at  the  CAA. 
These  activities  emphasized  using  ethnographic  and  archeolog- 
ical data  to  educate  students  about  other  cultures.10  The  cen- 
ter's field  schools  bridged  the  gap  between  instruction  in  the 
basic  skills  of  archeology  and  an  understanding  of  the  past 
based  on  scientific  inquiry. 

Even  though  precollege  students  rarely  took  part  in  excava- 
tions during  the  1970s,  the  center's  program  was  called  the 
"best  known  and  most  con- 
tinuously active  example  of 
this  type."  CAA  surveys 
and  excavations  have 
always  been  directed  toward 
specific  research  goals,  even 
as  they  utilize  students  and 
adults  under  the  guidance  of 
professionals.  One  of  the 
keys  to  the  program's  suc- 
cess is  that  participants  rec- 
ognize the  contributions 
they  make  to  archeology. 

Three  trends  surfaced  in 
the  1980s.  One  was  the 
need  for  outreach  from  the 
professional  community.  A 
second  emphasized  sensitiv- 
ity to  ethical  issues  in  pre- 
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senting  the  past  to  the  public.  The  third  was  the  need  to  better 
understand  the  tools  of  teaching. 

As  public  archeology  expanded  there  was  a  need  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  federal,  state,  and  local  funds.  In  1977,  the  Soci- 
ety for  American  Archaeology  expressed  concern  over  the  disci- 
pline's lack  of  public  outreach.12  As  a  result,  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s  saw  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  and  quality  of  out- 
reach efforts  beyond  the  schools.  But  the  real  push  came  in  1988 
with  the  amendments  to  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protec- 
tion Act,  which  called  for  federal  land  managers  to  create  public 
awareness  programs.1'  That  same  year,  Arizona  hosted  the  first 
state  archeology  week,  and  in  1989  the  SAA  sponsored  the  Taos 
Conference,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  its  public  education 
committee.  4 

Here  in  the  1990s,  the  problems  of  earlier  decades  have  not 
gone  away.  Students  still  do  not  recognize  the  value  of  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  science  for  careers  in  related  fields.      Few 


high  school  students  graduate  with  the  ability  to  draw 
conclusions  using  scientific  information.16 

Anthropologists  in  academia  continue  to  address 
these  problems.  In  1985,  Karen  Holm  and  Patricia 
Higgins  '  of  the  Center  for  American  Archeology 
edited  Archeology  and  Education:  A  Successful  Combi- 
nation for  Precollegiate  Students,  which  addressed  the 
value  of  archeology  for  improving  education  in  sci- 
ence, math,  and  the  social  sciences.  Reflecting  the 
trend,  CAA  was  awarded  a  1990  National  Science 
Foundation-Young  Scholars  grant  to  use  archeology 
to  stimulate  interest  in  science  careers.  The  initiative 
continued  until  last  year,  when  the  Young  Scholars 
program  was  cut  from  the  federal  budget. 

The  center's  young  scholars  placed  as  finalists  and 
semi-finalists  in  the  Westinghouse  Science  Talent 
Search,  regional  science  olympiads,  the  Edison  Soci- 
ety Science  Competitions,  the  Burgdois  Science 
Research  Competitions,  and  junior  science  and 
humanities  symposiums,  to  name  a  few.  CAA  stu- 
dents were  recognized  on  National  Public  Radio,  and 
90  of  their  projects  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Student 
Research  Abstracts,  with  over  a  dozen  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Student  Research.  Twelve  stu- 
dents presented  their  research  at  the  1995  Midwest 
Archaeological  Conference  and  other  professional 
forums.  These  students  were  tracked  through  college, 
and  the  evidence  shows  that  they  were  better  pre- 
pared than  the  average  student  to  seek  careers  in  sci- 
ence and  the  social  sciences.18 

The  field  schools  at  the  CAA  place  ethics  at  the 
forefront  of  all  research  and  educational  endeavors. 
Though  ethics  has  been  a  traditional  and  essential 
part  of  the  CAA  curriculum,  an  ethical  code  was 
adopted  in  1993.  The  late  1980s  and  1990s  saw  an 
increased  emphasis  on  ethics  in  archeology  and  in 
presenting  the  discipline  to  the  public.  The  focus  was 
on  three  areas:  1)  the  absence  of  information  on  our 
native  past  in  public  school  curricula,  2)  the  manner 
in  which  the  native  past  and  archeology  is  interpret- 
ed, and  3)  the  emphasis  in  archeology  on  the  "dig"  mentality. 

In  1990,  a  volume  called  The  Excluded  Past:  Archaeology  and 
Education,  produced  by  the  World  Archaeology  Congress, 
focused  on  the  political  agenda  behind  excluding  the  precolonial 
past  from  educational  curriculums:  "The  general  lack  o{  knowl- 
edge of  the  Native  past  in  the  U.S.A.  is  a  matter  of  concern  of 
those  of  both  Native  and  non-Native  ancestry  who  see  in  it  a 
mirror  of  racism  in  American  society."19 

The  ethics  of  interpreting  the  past  can  be  problematic.  Though 
archeological  study  is  disciplined  and  scientific,  interpretations  of 
the  past  are  always  subjective.  The  relationship  between  a  mate- 
rial complex  and  a  social  group  is  ambiguous  at  best,  and  arche- 
ological explanation  is  not  immune  to  fashion,  otten  reflecting 
current  cultural  biases.  Given  that  as  archeologists  we  cannot 
trust  our  basic  theoretical  tools,  presenting  the  past  as  truth  mis- 
leads and  often  perpetuates  falsehoods.  Sites  and  artifacts  as  they 
are  currently  understood  should  be  presented  in  a  context  of  con- 
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tinuing  questioning  and  investigation. 

The  "dig"  mentality  is  another  ethics  concern.  In  1991,  Charles 
Blanchard  spoke  prophetically  "about  a  deeply  rooted  public  mis- 
conception of  archaeology  as  a  kind  of  object-oriented,  legal  trea- 
sure hunt,  particularly  among  well-meaning  public  school  educa- 
tors and  not-so-well-meaning,  for-profit  curriculum  companies. 
[He]  warned  that  this  misconception  was  producing  a  generation 
of  educational  games  and  lesson  plans  that,  because  they  largely 
were  keyed  to  digging  as  the  dominant  metaphor  for  all  archaeo- 
logical investigation,  might  perpetuate  serious  misconceptions 
and  wind-up  more  resource -destructive  than  conservative  as  a 
result."21  At  the  symposium  "Should  Kids  Dig?  The  Ethics  of 
Children  Digging  in  Real  or  Sand  Box  Sites,"  chaired  by  Mar- 
garet Heath  at  the  1996  SAA  meetings,  many  papers  noted  the 
negative  consequences  of  students  participating 
in  actual  and  simulated  excavations.  Because  of 
this  symposium  and  the  difficulties  in  doing  sim- 
ulated digs,  CAA  discontinued  them. 

The  participation  of  Native  American  students 
in  CAA  field  schools,  through  the  American  Indi- 
an scholarship  program  supported  by  the  Bioan- 
thropology  Foundation,  has  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  share  a  variety  of  perspectives  on  archeol- 
ogy and  culture,  and  address  ethical  issues  in  the 
first  person.  This  has  helped  the  center  address 
the  increased  student  interest  in  controversies 
over  human  burials,  the  curation  of  sacred  arti- 
facts, the  peopling  of  the  continent,  the  truth  of 
native  origin  stories,  and  the  right  of  Euroameri- 
cans  to  excavate  and  interpret  native  sites. 

It  has  been  critical  to  the  CAAs  success  to 
identify  how  students  learn.  It  became  evident  in 
the  1990s  that  archeologists  had  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  tools  that  best  instill  knowl- 
edge in  students  of  all  ages. 

The  center's  educational  programming  now  puts  greater  empha- 
sis on  tailoring  field  school  activities  and  pedagogical  techniques 
to  each  school's  curricular  objectives.  At  workshops,  teachers  gain 
in-service  credit  while  enhancing  their  curriculum  activities.  The 
CAA  partnership  in  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education-Muse- 
um in  the  Classroom  Project  represents  the  results  of  these  efforts, 
which  are  right  in  line  with  the  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act — signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton  in  1994 — which  pro- 
motes partnerships  among  teachers,  students,  and  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  other  community  members.  The  center  cultivates 
partnerships  that  give  students  occupational  and  life  skills 
through  experience  with  the  Internet,  digital  imaging,  CAD/GIS 
mapping,  and  database  libraries  as  a  way  to  access  CAA  and  com- 
munity resources.  But  the  emphasis  will  remain  on  problem-based 
learning,  fostering  higher-order  thinking,  and  integrating  subject 
matter  from  different  disciplines. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  last  40  years,  clearly  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impose  archeology  upon  the  national  agenda  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Now,  however,  because  of  active  support  for  archeol- 
ogy education  by  professional  organizations,  federal  and  state 
governments,  and  local  institutions,  there  is  an  ever-expanding 
foundation  of  resources  beyond  the  school  system. 


For  nearly  half  of  a  century  the  CAA  has  planted  the  seeds  of 
inquiry  through  archeological  education.  The  next  millennium 
provides  the  opportunity  to  harvest  the  fruit  that  archeology  edu- 
cation promises  this,  and  future,  generations. 

For  more  information,  contact  Harry  Murphy,  P.O.  Box  95, 
Kampsville,  IL  62053,  (618)  653-4243,  email  hmurphyfcOcaa-arche- 
ology.org. 
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What  I  Wanted  to  Be 
When  I  Grew  Up 

by  Daniel  Haas 

areer  day  1971  in  a  small,  Midwest- 
ern high  school  sounds  like  a  rather 
commonplace  event.  The  students  were 
overjoyed  to  miss  regular  classes  for  a 
day  and  sit  in  a  cold,  drafty  auditorium, 
contemplating  their  iuture  but  planning 
their  weekend.  Let's  see,  we  have  speak- 
ers on  public  administration,  govern- 
ment, law,  engineering,  medicine,  arche- 
ology. Say  that  again,  ar-che-ol-o-gy.  Never  heard  of  it  before,  not 
even  in  history  class.  What  I  didn't  realize  is  that  I  would  be  sayii 
it,  doing  it,  and  trying  to  spell  it  for  years  to  come. 

I'm  not  sure  how  many  high  schools  introduced  their  students  to 
archeology  as  a  career  in  1971,  but  St.  Bede  Academy  had  a  conn 
tion:  the  principal  knew  Dr.  Stuart  Struever,  an  archeologist  from 
Northwestern  University.  Dr.  Struever  happened  to  be  excavating 
site  nearby,  and  the  principal  invited  him  to  speak.  He  was  an  exc 
ing  speaker,  passionate  about  studying  the  past  and  a  strong  adv 
cate  of  getting  people  involved  in  their  local  history —  and  I  actua 
understood  him!  At  the  end  of  the  talk  he  suggested  that  those  inte 
ested  tell  their  parents  about  the  summer  field  school  for  high 
schoolers  and  college  students  at  the  Center  for  American  Archeo 
gy  in  Kampsville,  Illinois — he  was  a  terrific  salesman  as  well. 

My  parents  were  not  too  thrilled  about  sending  me  to  an  archeol 
gy  field  school.  How  could  I  make  a  decent  living  digging  in  the 
dirt?  And  the  tuition,  room,  and  board  were  rather  expensive.  My 
reply  was  that  if  Dad  could  make  a  living  as  a  farmer  working  in 
dirt,  then  surely  I  could  as  an  archeologist.  Though  not  a  convinci 
argument,  two  years  later  i  found  myself  driving  along  the  Illinois 
River  on  a  hot  and  humid  summer  day  with  the  same  anticipation 
had  felt  at  career  day. 

Kampsville  was  like  most  small  Illinois  river  towns,  and  when  I 
arrived  it  had  the  smell  of  high  water  in  summer.  But  it  was  also 
bustling  and  festive,  with  over  200  high  school  and  college  studen 
there  to  learn  about  one  thing:  archeology.  Conversation  focused  < 
research  strategies,  the  Hopewell  Interaction  Sphere,  excavation 
techniques,  resistivity  surveys,  artifact  analysis,  and  cataloguing 
six  days  a  week  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Evenings  were  usually  spent 
washing  and  sorting  artifacts  and  reading  books  on  subsistence-s 
tlement  patterns.  I  recall  correctly  "typing"  my  first  Hopewell  rim 
sherd  during  President  Nixon's  "I  am  not  a  crook"  speech.  We 
stopped  for  nothing!  This  was  not  just  a  "dig"  experience  but  an 
intense  exposure  to  every  facet  of  the  profession.  Kampsville  was 
training  undergraduate  college  students  to  become  professional 
archeologists,  just  200  miles  from  my  house.  What  an  opportunity! 

It  was  fortunate  to  have  heard  Dr.  Struever  speak  about  archeol) 
gy,  otherwise  I  might  be  doing  something  quite  different.  Luckily, 
today  these  kinds  of  encounters  occur  more  by  design  than  by 
chance,  with  archeologists  actively  engaging  students  and  the  pul 
lie  in  preserving  sites  in  their  communities.  This  exposure  will 
invariably  lead  more  students  to  become  interested  in  archeology 
a  career  and  to  further  the  cause  of  preservation  long  after  we  ha' 
hung  up  our  trowels. 
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in  the  Wasatch  Mountains  that  tower  over  Salt  Lake  City.  Every  year  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  reports  the  untimely  deaths  of  a  few  skiers.  In  February  1994,  a  24- 
year-old  Forest  Service  employee  was  buried  in  an  avalanche  high  in  the  Wasatch 
Mountains.  He  didn't  survive.  He  was  equipped  with  all  the  latest  high-tech 

cross-country  ski  gear:  mountaineering  I^^^^^^^^^^^^HHIH^I 
skis  and  poles,  boots  and  bindings.  He  and 


A  SOUTHEASTERN  UTAH  CANYON. 


his  friend  also  had  all  the  latest  avalanche  safety  equipment:  avalanche  beacons, 
lightweight  shovels,  and  probing  poles.  The  ski  gear  enabled  him  to  get  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  mountains  and  the  safety  gear  probably  made  him  feel  safe,  but 
he  was  missing  one  thing  ...  he  didn't  know  how  to  read  snow  conditions  and 
avoid  a  dangerous  situation.  He  didn't  know  how  to  stay  alive. 

What  does  this  tragedy  have  to  do  with  archeology  education?  The  goal  of 
Intrigue  of  the  Past,  Utah's  archeology  education  program  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Cultural 


Can  It  Make  a  Difference? 
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THE  PROGRAM 

Intrigue  of  the  Past  was  designed  to 
combat  the  vandalism,  and  theft  of 
the  state's  priceless  archeological 
resources  by  educating  its  young  cit- 
izens to  value  and  conserve  the  past. 
The  program  targets  teachers  and 
their  students  in  the  fourth  through 
the  twelfth  grades  and  consists  of  three  inte- 
gral components:  quality  educational  mate- 
rials, in-service  and  pre-service  training  for 
teachers  in  archeology  education,  and  ongo- 
ing professional  development  for  Intrigue 
educators. 

For  educators,  the  program  begins  when 
they  register  for  a  10-hour  in-service  or  pre- 


Although  the  sample  size  is  extremely  small  and  results  should  be 
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used  with  caution,  these  evaluation  data  confirm  our  early  concerns 
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HAT  THE  PROGRAM  MAY  NOT  BE  AS  EFFECTIVE  IN  RURAL  AREAS  AS  URBAN. 


service  workshop.  Each  teacher  receives  a 
copy  of  Intrigue  of  the  Past:  Investigating 
Archaeology,  a  teacher's  activity  guide  that 
contains  34  lessons  covering  the  fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  archeology  (section  one), 
Utah's  prehistory  (section  two) ,  processes  of 
archeology  (section  three),  and  issues  sur- 
rounding the  conservation  of  sites  and  artifacts  (section 
four).  Workshop  participants  receive  10  hours  of  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  guide  from  trained  teams  of  educators  and 
archeologists.  Teachers  then  use  their  own  discretion  to 
integrate  the  activity  guide  and  their  training  into  existing 
curriculum. 

On  completion  of  the  workshop,  participants  receive  a 
subscription  to  the  Intrigue  of  the  Past  newsletter,  a  biannual 
publication  that  contains  articles  about  archeology,  profiles 
of  Utah  archeologists,  lessons,  and  news  about  upcoming 
events  and  how  other  educators  are  using  the  program. 
Teachers  also  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  the 
annual  archeology  education  award  and  to  participate  in 
special  classes  designed  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  Utah 
archeology. 

By  the  end  of  the  1992-1993 
academic  year  approximately 
550  educators  had  attended  an 
Intrigue  of  the  Past  workshop, 


Resources,  is  to  teach  Utah's  young  citizens  about  their  cul- 
tural heritage  so  that  they  are  equipped  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions concerning  the  use  and  protection  of  archeological 
sites  now  and  in  the  future.  Just  as  the  skier  used  his  new 
equipment  to  take  him  new  places,  the  Intrigue  program 
instructs  students  about  archeology — how  it  works  and 
what  we  can  learn  from  it — which  is  a  whole  new  world  of 
knowledge  for  many  children.  It  then  encourages  them  to 
clarify  their  own  values  concerning  archeological  sites  and 
learn  how  to  act  wisely  in  various  situations.  The  skier 
never  learned  to  act  wisely. 

Can  archeology  education  make  a  difference?  After  four 
years  of  educating  Utah's  young  citizens  it  was  time  to  find 
out  if  they  were  learning  about  archeology  and  using  their 
new  knowledge  appropriately.  In  designing  and  conducting 
a  program  evaluation,  '  we  wanted  to  know  if  students  are 
equipped  with  what  they  need  to  make  wise  decisions  con- 
cerning archeological  resources.  Do  they  know  what  to  do 
with  their  knowledge? 


Above  Teachers  practice  mak- 
ing cordage  at  a  course  in  exper- 
imental archeology. 
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providing  a  large  enough  population  to  assess  the  program's 
success  and  determine  future  directions. 

EVALUATION  GOALS 

The  Intrigue  of  the  Past  Program  Evaluation  was 
designed  to  answer  seven  questions:  (1)  Do 
teachers  use  Intrigue?  If  so,  how  much?  If  not, 
why  not?  (2)  How  and  where  do  teachers  use 
Intrigue  within  the  standard  curriculum?  (3) 
Do  teachers  use  Intrigue  to  teach  individual 
concepts  or  to  integrate  units?  (4)  Do  students 
acquire  knowledge  of  archeological  resources,  an  awareness 
of  the  need  to  protect  sites  and  artifacts,  a  responsible  atti- 
tude toward  archeological  resources,  and  an  awareness  of 
Native  American  cultures?  (5)  Do  students  use  their  knowl- 
edge of  archeology  to  inform  others?  (6)  Do  teachers  tell 
other  educators  about  the  Intrigue  program?  (7)  Do  teachers 
read  the  newsletter  and  use  it  to  teach  new  concepts  and 
lessons? 

Using  these  questions,  an  evaluation  form  was  sent  to  the 
550  educators  who  had  attended  Intrigue  of  the  Past  work- 
shops. This  consisted  of  14  sections  designed  to  elicit  data 
bearing  on  each  of  the  seven  questions  listed  above.  Addi- 
tional sections  solicited  suggestions  for  improvement  of  the 
activity  guide  and  newsletter.  Finally,  participants  were  asked 
to  indicate  which  lessons  from  the  guide  they  had  used. 

Seventy-six  (15  percent)  completed  evaluation  forms  were 
returned.  Data  received  were  entered  into  a  computerized 
database  management  program,  however,  results  were  tabu- 
lated largely  by  hand  since  the  sample  was  small. 

RESULTS 

Sixty-two  of  the  76  respondents  (82  percent)  indicated 
that  they  had  used  Intrigue  of  the  Past  within  the  last 
year.  Of  the  educators  not  using  the  program,  all  but 
one  reported  that  they  were  not  in  a  situation  compat- 
ible with  archeology  education,  or  that  Intrigue  did  not 
fit  into  their  current  curriculum.  Based  on  the  infor- 
mation received,  a  profile  of  the  educator  most  likely  to 
use  Intrigue  of  the  Past  was  constructed.  She  or  he: 

•  Teaches  in  upper  elementary  or  junior  high/middle  school. 

•  Uses  Intrigue  to  teach  social  studies  or  Utah  studies. 

•  Uses  Intrigue  to  teach  individual  concepts  or  to  structure 
units  of  study. 

•  Uses  1-12  Intrigue  lessons  per  year. 

•  Teaches  in  a  typical  elementary  classroom  (21-40)  stu- 
dents or  teaches  2  to  5  sections  of  social  studies  in  a  junior 
high  or  middle  school. 

•  Plans  to  use  some  or  most  of  the  activity  guide  in  the 
future. 

•  Is  highly  likely  to  tell  other  teachers  about  the  program 
and  loan  materials  to  them. 


Although  most  teachers  use  Intrigue  to  teach  social  stud- 
ies, the  program  is  widely  used  in  other  subjects:  science,  lan- 
guage arts,  art,  music,  and  mathematics.  Intrigue  lessons  are 
also  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  venues:  lower  elementary  class- 
rooms, high  schools,  and  even  universities.  Special  educa- 
tors, gifted  and  talented  teachers,  and  resource  instructors 
also  use  Intrigue  lessons. 

Lessons  most  often  taught  are  those  that  cover  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  archeology — section  one  of  the  activity 
guide.  Second  in  popularity  are  lessons  reviewing  Utah's  pre- 
history, especially  the  Anasazi.  Lessons  dealing  with  issues 
and  ethics  surrounding  archeological  conservation,  section 
four,  rank  third  in  popularity.  A  sequence  of  three  lessons 
involving  rock  art  are  frequently  taught.  These  lessons  pro- 
vide students  with  a  Native  American  perspective  on 
ancient  rock  art,  allow  them  to  make  their  own  "rock  art," 
and  provide  a  powerful  and  personalized  lesson  in  preserva- 
tion. Lessons  least  likely  to  be  taught  are  those  which  model 
archeological  processes,  methods,  and  analytical  proce- 
dures— section  three. 

This  pattern  of  lesson  use  was  expected.  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  use  as  many  lessons  as  possible  from  section 
one,  fundamental  concepts.  Each  of  the  lessons  provides  a 
simple,  hands-on  approach  to  the  principles  of  context, 
observation  and  inference,  scientific  inquiry,  chronology,  and 
culture,  which  form  the  basis  for  understanding  the  science 
of  archeology,  cultural  history,  and  conservation  issues. 
While  fourth  and  seventh  grade  teachers  are  expected  to 
cover  Utah's  prehistory,  few  materials  are  available.  The  sec- 
tion two  lessons  provide  much  needed  materials  in  the  form 
of  essays  written  at  fifth  grade  level  on  each  o{  the  prehis- 
toric cultures,  plus  activities,  quizzes,  and  vocabulary  words. 

Section  three  lessons  use  actual  archeological  data  to 
model  analytical  procedures  and  are  more  oriented  to  work 
sheets  and  graphic  representations  of  artifacts  and  sites.  The 
lessons  are  generally  perceived  to  be  more  difficult  than 
those  in  section  one.  Section  four  lessons  offer  several  alter- 
natives for  teaching  the  ethics  and  issues  of  archaeological 
conservation.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  clarify  their 
own  values  regarding  archeological  resources,  decide  how 
they  would  respond  in  given  situations,  and  formulate  plans 
to  help  protect  sites  and  artifacts.  Many  teachers  are  looking 
for  issue-based  lessons  to  teach  values  in  their  classrooms. 

Evaluation  participants  reported  that  61  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents exposed  to  Intrigue  of  the  Past  teach  others  about 
archeology.  Most  of  their  audience  consists  of  other  children 
under  12  years  of  age. 

Because  Intrigue  of  the  Past  is  used  at  the  discretion  of 
teachers  and  access  to  student  products  which  measure  out- 
comes is  not  feasible,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  student  learn- 
ing. In  addition,  the  goal  of  Intrigue  of  the  Past  is  to  change 
values  concerning  the  conservation  o(  archeological 
resources,  thus  affective  as  well  as  cognitive  learning,  knowl- 
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However,  we  must  be  sure  that  their  children  receive  the  correct 
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edge  and  comprehension,  is  important.  '  Affective  learning 
is  much  more  difficult  to  evaluate  because  it  is  more  difficult 
to  measure  in  behavioral  terms. 

With  no  real  way  to  evaluate  student  learning,  we  asked 
teachers  to  assess  what  percentage  of  students  gained 
knowledge  of  archeology  and  Native  American  cultures, 
and  acquired  responsible  attitudes  regarding  the  protection 
of  sites  and  artifacts.  Responses  to  these  questions  most 
directly  relate  to  overall  program  goals.  For  the  most  part, 
teachers  thought  that  students  exposed  to  Intrigue  of  the 
Past  acquired  the  desired  knowledge,  awareness,  and 
responsibility. 

However,  some  students  apparently  slip  through  the 
cracks.  Approximately  18  percent  of  the  educators  using 
Intrigue  in  their  classrooms  reported  that  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  their  students  acquired  a  responsible  attitude  toward 
archeological  sites.  While  other  evaluation  results  are  over- 
whelmingly positive,  it  appears  that  18  percent  of  Intrigue 
educators  are  not  conveying  the  message  of  personal 
responsibility  to  their  students.  These  students  are  appar- 
ently learning  about  archeology,  but  failing  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  valuing  and  protecting  the  past.  Why  is  this 
the  case? 

A  FAILURE  TO  INSTILL 
RESPONSIBLE  ATTITUDES? 

To  account  for  the  low  marks  reported  in  the 
"responsible  attitudes"  category,  we  divided 
the  participants  into  two  groups  for  analysis: 
those  who  reported  that  6 1  percent  or  more  of 
their  students  acquired  responsible  attitudes 
toward  archeological  resources  (Group  1, 
N  =  39),  and  those  who  reported  60  percent  or 
less  (Group  2,  N=  11.  The  remainder  are  not  using  the  pro- 
gram or  did  not  supply  sufficient  information  for  analysis.) 
We  surmised  that  Group  2  failed  to  include  lessons  with 
strong  preservation  messages,  resulting  in  low  percentages  in 
the  "responsible  attitudes"  category. 

The  two  groups  were  compared  based  on  the  number  and 
types  of  lessons  they  used  in  their  classrooms.  We  found 
that  both  groups  used  a  similar  mix  of  lessons  from  each  of 
the  four  activity  guide  sections.  The  only  measurable  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  is  that  Group  2  taught 
fewer  lessons  per  year  than  did  Group  1,  however,  the  dif- 
ference is  negligible.  Thus,  we  were  left  with  a  less  than  sat- 
isfying explanation  for  failure  to  instill  responsible  atti- 
tudes. 


In  an  effort  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups,  we  examined  several  factors  including  grade  and 
subject  taught,  number  of  years  elapsed  since  taking  a  work- 
shop, and  geographic  location  of  school.  Grade,  subject,  and 
time  of  initial  training  revealed  no  clues.  We  did,  however, 
find  a  correlation  between  location  and  responsible  atti- 
tudes. A  total  of  13  respondents  were  located  in  rural  areas. 
Of  these,  6  were  in  Group  2  and  comprised  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total,  while  7  were  in  Group  1  and  comprised 
only  16  parent  of  the  entire  group.  Thus,  it  appears  from 
these  data  that  Intrigue  was  less  successful  at  producing 
responsible  attitudes  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas. 

In  southwestern  Colorado,  recreational  pot  hunting  is  a 
family  tradition  of  long  standing.  Numerous  families  in  this 
area  have  collected  artifacts  from  public  lands  for  several 
generations.  Although  no  similar  survey  exists  for  Utah  ,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  same  attitudes  are  preva- 
lent west  of  the  state  line.  Additionally,  some  commercial 
looters  in  Utah  believe  that  "the  public  has  the  right  to  arti- 
facts located  on  public  land."  Thus,  recreational  pot 
hunters  as  well  as  commercial  looters  know  a  lot  about 
archeology  but  don't  understand  why  it's  important. 

The  developers  of  the  Intrigue  program  knew  at  the  outset 
that  the  job  of  changing  attitudes  in  some  of  these  areas 
would  be  difficult  at  best  because  of  these  long  held 
beliefs.  Although  the  sample  size  is  extremely  small  and 
results  should  be  used  with  caution,  these  evaluation  data 
confirm  our  early  concerns  that  the  program  may  not  be  as 
effective  in  rural  areas  as  urban.  Thus,  it  is  not  that  Intrigue 
teachers  are  ineffective  or  not  presenting  the  right  messages, 
but  that  it  is  difficult  to  change  firmly  entrenched  values 
even  with  good  materials  and  methods.  A  more  thorough 
evaluation  which  may  involve  intensive  ethnographic  tech- 
niques ^  targeting  these  geographic  locations  may  be  an 
appropriate  second  step. 

On  a  more  positive  note  approximately  halt  of  the  rural 
teachers  who  responded  were  successful  in  producing 
responsible  attitudes  in  their  students.  Their  success  may  be 
instructive  for  reformulating  educational  strategies  for  rural 
locations  in  general. 

We  were  still  unable  to  account  for  the  urban  portion  of 
Group  2:  Why  did  some  urban  educators  indicate  low  per- 
centages in  the  responsible  attitudes  category.7  Several  other 
possible  explanations  which  are  not  measurable  with  the 
data  at  hand  may  illuminate  this  question  as  well  as  the 
divergence  between  Groups  1  and  2. 
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Although  most  of  the  lessons  in  sections  one,  two,  and 
three  contain  preservation  messages,  these  messages  may 
have  been  omitted  by  Group  2  educators.  Also,  the  person- 
al enthusiasm  and  effectiveness  of  teachers  may  vary 
between  the  two  groups.  Group  2  teachers  may  have  made 
a  more  harsh  assessment  of  student  learning  than  did  Group 
1  teachers.  And  finally,  Group  2  teachers  may  work  in  more 
difficult  circumstances  than  Group  1  teachers,  e.g.  large 
classrooms  or  difficult  students.  Future  Intrigue  of  the  Past 
program  evaluations  will  be  designed  to  address  these  and 
other  variables. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

The  illegal  excavation  of  archeological  sites  and 
the  collection  of  artifacts  continues  in  many 
parts  of  Utah.  Special  Agent  Rudy  Mauldin, 
who  specializes  in  Archaeological  Resource 
Protection  Act  violations,  reports  that  active 
pot  hunters  still  do  not  understand  that  sites 
need  to  be  protected  for  their  scientific  and 
traditional  values.  Mauldin  reports  that  pot  hunters  often 
tell  him  that  "the  only  reason  that  archeologists  don't  want 
us  to  dig  is  because  they  want  the  fun  of  digging  the  sites 
themselves."  Like  the  cross-country  skier,  they  don't  have 
the  right  knowledge.  They  think  that  archeologists  are  in  it 
for  the  same  reason  they  are — to  get  the  artifacts  out  of  the 
ground.  Pot  hunters  typically  know  something  about  what 
archeologists  do  but  don't  understand  the  importance  of  the 
scientific  information  that  sites,  artifacts,  and  their  context 
provide,  an  understanding  that  might  cause  them  to  stop 
illegal  digging  and  collecting. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  too  late  to  educate  the  hardened  pot 
hunters  that  Mauldin  encounters.  However,  we  must  be 
sure  that  their  children  receive  the  correct  message  from  us, 
the  archeological  community.  To  simply  show  the  public 
what  archeologists  do,  especially  field  work,  while  omitting 
the  contribution  that  archeological  research  makes  to  sci- 
ence and  anthropology  in  general,  may  make  it  appear  that 
archeology  is  nothing  more  than  summer  fun  in  the  wilds  of 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Intrigue  of  the  Past 
strives  to  demonstrate  the  contribution  of  archeological 
research  and  all  of  the  reasons  for  protecting  sites  and  arti- 
facts. Evaluation  results  show  that  the  program  is  largely 
successful,  however,  it  appears  that  we  still  have  our  work 
cut  out  for  us  especially  in  rural  Utah  where  the  young  citi- 
zens we  are  trying  to  educate  live  in  close  proximity  to  the 
archeological  resources  we  are  trying  to  protect. 

For  more  information,  contact  Jeanne  M.  Moe  and  Kelly  A. 
Letts,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

This  article  was  excerpted  from  a  paper  presented  at  the  59th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology,  Ana- 
heim, California,  April  22,  1994- 
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By   Carol   J.    Ellick 


Yes,  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  public  program  in 
the  private  sector — it  just  takes  commitment. 
Plus  a  little  creative  nourishing. 


of  Its  Own 


An   Education   Program 
Takes   Root   in   the   Desert 


RjGHT:  Daniel  Preston,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  San  Xavier  District, 
addresses  visitors  at  the  Shamrock  Ruin. 


Archeologists  typically  do  a  double-take  when  they  hear  about  our  program.  They'll  say,  "You  do  education  in  the  midst  of  con- 
struction sites  and  tight  deadlines.7"  Or,  "You  get  clients  to  pay  for  public  outreach?" 

Actually,  education  on  archeology  projects  is  mandated  by  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  (as  amended),  and  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  of  1988.  But  in  most  cases,  the  truth  is  that  edu- 
cation is  seen  as  a  "frill,"  subservient  to  the  other  mandates  called  for  by  preservation  statutes.  It  takes  looking  beyond  the  law 
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to  see  the  bigger  picture.  Do  we  want  continued  support 
for  preservation?  Do  we  want  an  informed  public  voting 
on  preservation  issues?  Do  we  want  to  stem  the  problems  of 
vandalism,  caused  by  ignorance?  Statistical  Research,  Inc.,  not 
only  says,  "yes"  to  all  of  these  questions,  we  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  is. 

SRI  is  a  for-profit  contract  archeology  company  based  in  Tuc- 
son, Arizona.  Since  its  formation  in  1983,  the  firm  has  grown 
from  a  one-office  three-person  consulting  business  to  two 
offices  with  fifty  full-time  employees.  Our  compliance  work 
and  research  throughout  the  West  is  predominantly  funded 
through  contracts  sponsored  by  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
agencies.  We  also  work  for  private  clients. 

For  SRI,  the  motive  for  including  education  programs  is  both 
altruistic  and  selfish.  Most  of  our  contracts  are  through  gov- 


there  were  no  strategic  plans, 
no  long-range  goals,  no  meetings,  no  models  .  .  . 
[The  program]  just  kind  of  happened,  starting  slowly, 
building  momentum,  and — within  the  last  few  years — tCLiiirig  071  (X  lljC  OJ  ItS  OW 71. 


build  partnerships  with  clients,  and  above  all  else  the 
staff  with  the  educational  and  archeological  background 
to  communicate  with  diverse  audiences. 

The  company's  first  outreach  effort,  in  1988,  was  conducted 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  Lukachukai  Archaeological  Project,  as  it  was 
called,  involved  test  excavations  and  data  recovery  at  33  sites. 
SRI  personnel  used  the  opportunity  to  offer  training  in  field 
techniques  to  the  Native  American  community.  Archeologists 
also  took  time  to  share  their  findings  at  the  local  school. 

The  BIA  neither  encouraged  or  discouraged  the  public 
aspects  of  the  project.  But  the  outreach  was  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  community  and  SRI  was  rewarded  with  positive  feedback. 
Consequently,  the  company  continued  its  commitment  to  pub- 
lic outreach,  and  in  time  more  and  more  clients  felt  the  bene- 
fits of  educating  local  citizens. 

The  increased  interest  in  education  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  SRI  public  pro- 
grams division  in  1994.  Since  then,  there 
have  been  enough  contracts  to  support 
one  person  in  a  salaried  staff  position  and 
another  person   three-quarter   time.   In 


ernment  agencies,  on  public  lands,  funded  by  taxpayer  dollars. 
These  projects  belong  to  the  people.  By  giving  tours,  publish- 
ing booklets,  and  building  displays,  we  give  something  back. 
On  the  selfish  end  of  the  scale,  we  have  resources  to  protect. 
Involving  people  in  public  programs  results  in  an  educated 
public,  a  public  that  can  deliver  the  preservation  message  on  a 
personal  level,  and  vote  for  legislation  to  protect  our  nation's 
rich  archeological  legacy. 

Since  the  beginning,  SRI  has  followed  a  somewhat  non-tradi- 
tional path.  The  staff  brings  with  them  a  plethora  of  back- 
grounds in  archeology,  history,  statistics,  soil  science,  and  edu- 
cation. Individuals  are  encouraged  to  blend  personal  research 
interests  with  their  projects.  The  company's  mission  is  to  cre- 
ate an  organization  where  creative  people  can  do  interesting 
and  important  work  on  the  human  condition. 

How   the   Program   Evolved 

The  education  program  had  humble  beginnings.  There  were 
no  strategic  plans,  no  long-range  goals,  no  meetings,  no 
models  to  follow.  It  just  kind  of  happened,  starting  slowly, 
building  momentum,  and — within  the  last  few  years — taking 
on  a  life  of  its  own. 

In  the  beginning,  we  did  education  as  a  free  add-on  while 
excavating  a  site  or  providing  other  archeological  services. 
Then,  clients  began  to  ask  for  it  on  specific  projects.  Today,  the 
program  is  nearly  independent,  supported  primarily  by  grants 
and  contracts  to  do  education  projects.  The  factors  that  lead 
to  this  success  are  a  commitment  to  including  public  programs 
on  every  project,  the  financial  assistance  and  institu- 
tional support  for  trying  something  new,  the  ability  to 


1996,  SRI  won  two  contracts  solely  for  education  programs, 
included  outreach  in  four  compliance  contracts,  sponsored 
three  education  programs  in  partnership  with  other  agencies, 
and  funded  several  other  education  projects  through  overhead. 
By  mid- 1997,  the  division  had  been  awarded  four  contracts 
specifically  for  outreach. 

Tailored  to  Each  Project 

Each  client  and  project  has  different  needs.  It's  not  feasible 
to  take  one  method  of  outreach  and  bend  the  client  and 
the  situation  to  fit.  Projects  must  be  tailored  to  fit  the  circum- 
stance. A  look  at  two  of  our  projects  will  illustrate  this 
approach. 

Since  1989,  SRI  has  had  an  open-ended  contract  with  the 
Pima  County  Department  of  Transportation  and  Flood  Control 
District.  As  with  other  compliance  contracts  conducted  by 
SRI,  we  have  pursued  the  inclusion  of  public  programs  in  every 
major  project  undertaken  for  this  client. 

In  1993,  Pima  County  was  extending  Irvington  Road,  a  major 
east-west  artery  bisecting  southern  Tucson.  Because  the  project 
was  in  the  middle  of  town,  it  offered  a  prime  opportunity  tor 
public  involvement.  It  was  SRI's  first  major  project  with  a  spe- 
cific outreach  component  written  into  the  contract. 

The  firm  offered  weekly  tours  during  the  entire  nine  weeks  of 
excavation.  SRI  staff  donated  their  time  on  weekends  to  work 
with  volunteers  on  the  site.  There  was  an  information- sharing 
meeting  for  professional  archeologists  and  a  tour  for  local  a  vo- 
cational societies.  The  site  was  featured  on  the  evening  news 
and  a  local  PBS  news  magazine  show.  Fourth-  and  fifth- 
grade  students  from  the  local  elementary  school  were 
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recruited  as  "Junior  Site  Stewards"  in  the  state-based 
volunteer  steward  program,  which  was  modified  for  the 
children,  who  looked  out  for  suspicious  behavior  as  they  rode 
or  walked  past  the  site.  The  steward  program  involved  the 
entire  family,  as  children  were  allowed  to  participate  only  if 
accompanied  by  a  parent.  In  addition,  public  presentations 
were  made  on  the  fieldwork  and  initial  findings  were  reported 
at  various  professional  and  avocational  society  meetings.  The 
project,  which  took  1  percent  of  the  archeology  budget,  cost 
SRI  and  the  sponsor  $2,500  each. 

The  Julian  Wash  project,  undertaken  in  1996,  presented  an 
entirely  different  set  of  challenges,  with  entirely 
different  results.  The  survey  and  excavation  of 
the  Julian  Wash  site,  sandwiched  between  a 
cement  drainage,  Interstate  Highway  19,  and  the 
streets  of  the  city,  presented  some  logistical  prob- 
lems for  developing  an  education  program.  Sev- 
eral safety  concerns  made  the  location  unsuitable 
for  public  tours  and  school  programs.  SRI  pro- 
posed that  a  slide  program  be  developed  based  on 
the  field  research  and  analysis.  This  presentation, 
which  is  upcoming,  will  be  made  at  the  local 
library  and  at  the  neighborhood  schools.  When 
the  site  was  being  surveyed,  a  tour  for  the  profes- 
sional archeological  community  was  held. 
Although  the  strategy  was  different  than  for  the 
project  above,  the  cost  again  was  minimal — 
about  $2,500  each  for  SRI  and  the  client. 

The   Benefits 

The  qualitative  benefits  of  public  programs  far 
outweigh  the  quantitative  ones.  In  return  for 
the  investment,  there  is  not  only  an  increase  in 
community  support,  but  in  positive  public  rela- 
tions as  well,  for  us  and  the  client.  The  public 
also  gets  a  return,  as  most  projects  are  sponsored 
with  tax  dollars.  Some  programs  continue  beyond 
the  contract,  taking  on  a  life  of  their  own.  This  trend  can  be 
seen  most  dramatically  in  the  schools.  Three  years  after  initi- 
ating the  Junior  Site  Steward  program  at  Irvington  Road,  the 
same  teachers  brought  their  classes  to  another  project.  Many 
teachers  have  incorporated  archeology  into  the  fourth-grade 
curriculum  for  the  study  of  Arizona  cultures. 

Funding  for  the  program  has  grown  over  the  course  of  the  last 
nine  years.  For  SRI,  the  cost  of  programs  funded  from  overhead 
has  gradually  increased  from  approximately  $5,000  in  1988  to 
approximately  $15,000  in  1997.  On  the  other  hand,  funding 
from  grants  and  contracts  has  risen  from  $5,000  in  1990  to 
over  $160,000  as  of  last  year. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  programs  would  be  possible  without 
key  individuals  in  numerous  federal,  state,  and  municipal  agen- 
cies standing  behind  the  idea  of  outreach.  Generally,  this 
begins  with  one  person,  and  as  the  benefits  of  education  hit 
home  within  the  agencies  and  among  the  public,  the 
number  of  people  and  the  level  of  support  increase. 


Starting   Small,   Growing  Large 

With  an  initial  investment  of  approximately  $5,000, 
SRI  has  been  able  to  develop  an  outreach  division  that 
makes  a  real  impact  on  preservation,  and  is  now  nearly  self-suf- 
ficient. Participation  is  contagious,  inside  and  outside  the  com- 
pany, with  employees  donating  free  time  and  the  firm  con- 
tributing overhead  as  financial  support. 

As  a  for-profit  entity,  the  division  does  depend  on  winning 
contracts  and  grants — small  and  large — such  as  a  recent  award 
to  manage  the  clearinghouse  for  the  Forest  Service  Passport  in 
Time  program.  The  bottom  line  is  SRI's  commitment  to  public 


ABOVE:  The  author  (center)  at  a  workshop  with  teachers  learning  how  to  survey. 

programs.  As  long  as  our  clients  realize  the  benefits  of  spon- 
soring public  education,  these  programs  will  continue.  By  shar- 
ing our  findings  with  the  client  and  the  public,  the  company 
receives  a  great  deal  in  return. 

For  more  information,  contact  Carol  ].  Ellick,  Public  Programs 
Division,  Statistical  Research,  Inc.,  Box  31865,  Tucson,  AZ  85751, 
(520)  721-4309,  fax  (520)  298-7044,  e-mail  SRlArc@aol.com. 
Ms.  Ellick  has  a  B.A.  in  anthropology  and  an  M.A.  in  education. 
She  has  been  active  in  developing  public  archeological  programs  since 
1987.  Ellick  joined  SRI  in  J  989  and  has  been  director  of  the  public 
programs  division  since  its  inception  in  J  994.  An  active  member  oj 
the  Society  for  American  Archaeology  public  education  committee 
and  past  chair  of  the  Arizona  Archaeological  Council  educators 
committee,  she  is  currently  president-elect  oj  die  council. 
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ENT    OF    THE    CIRCUITRY    IN 


HARD  DRIVE   IS  TESTAMENT  TO   HOW 


far  removed  we  are  from  our  earlier 
incarnation  as  people  who  depended 
on  the  seasons,  animal  habits,  the 

flow  of  water,  and  the  proclivities  of  plant  life. 

The  technology  of  everyday  living  is  electronic 
f      now,  but  back  then,  the  most  esteemed  engi- 

neers  were  those  who  could  divine  what  the 

natural  world  could  contribute  to  humankind. 
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et,  sometimes  the  futuristic 
landscape  moves  us  closer, 
not  farther  from,  the  past. 
People  in  the  Past,  a  CD-ROM 
produced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  Anasazi 
Heritage  Center  and  the 
Southwest  Natural  and  Cul- 
tural Heritage  Association,  is 
a  convergence  of  temporal 
extremes  across  cyberspace. 
Resonant  of  childhood  fan- 
tasies of  time  travel,  the 
interactive  multimedia  pro- 
gram places  you  before  Lowry  Ruin  in  southwest  Colorado,  a 
National  Historic  Landmark  managed  by  the  BLM.  From  there, 
you  are  on  your  own  to  discover  the  800-year-old  pueblo.  People 
in  the  Past  brings  all  the  tools  of  the  technology  to  bear  in  bring- 
ing Lowry  Ruin  and  its  people  to  life:  sound,  animation,  Quick- 
Time/video, si  ills,  and  3D  imaging. 


The  conscientious  presentation  of  the  archeological  and  Native 
American  perspectives  is  the  first  thing  you  encounter  on  your 
path  to  the  ruin — one  of  many  walkways  to  explore.  On  a  wood- 
en welcoming  sign  are  the  engraved  faces  of  an  archeologist  and 
a  Native  American  woman.  Click  either  and  hear  them  talk 
about  the  site  as  a  focus  of  study  or  as  a  center  ot  cultural  iden- 
tity, both  with  a  reverence  evident  throughout  the  program. 

The  CD  has  the  visitor  assume  the  role  of  a  new  research  assis- 
tant. You  can  take  part  in  excavations,  measure  and  record  arti- 
facts, learn  about  curation,  examine  specimens  with  a  micro- 
scope— in  general,  explore  any  aspect  of  the  discipline.  Or  you 
can  wander  at  will,  peeking  into  rooms  and  kivas  or  walking 
down  the  pathways  that  open  before  you  in  a  twisting  course 
through  the  brush.  One  can  recognize  how  powerfully  the  cre- 
ators of  the  program  wanted  to  place  people  in  the  Southwest. 
The  animation  captures  a  certain  aspect  of  Southwestern  sun- 
light, with  the  steady  chatter  of  birds  and  the  occasional  distant 
screech  of  a  hawk  lending  to  an  overall  effect  of  solitude. 

LouAnn  Jacobson,  director  of  the  Anasazi  Heritage  Center, 
says  that  People  in  the  Past  came  about  by  happenstance  when  two 
people  approached  the  museum  in  1993  with  an  idea  of  doing 
something  about  archeology  on  the  computer.  Theresa  Breznau 
and  Clay  Hamilton  were  illustrators-animators-producers  with 
an  unlikely  address  in  the  tiny  rural  town  of  Bluff,  Utah.  Both 
had  extensive  experience  with  computer  graphics,  and  Hamilton 
had  won  a  regional  Emmy,  a  Silver  Reel  Award  from  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  other  honors. 

Over  the  following  year,  museum  staff  met  with  the  designers  to 
work  out  the  goals  and  content.  They  agreed  that  the  state  ot 
interpretation  at  the  time — obsolescent  technology  and  exhibits 
dominated  by  archeological  interpretations  (with  Native  Ameri- 
can views  conspicuously  absent) — called  for  something  new. 

Jacobson's  description  of  People  in  the  Past's  objectives  echoes 
the  creed  of  the  preservation  establishment  nationwide,  though 
with  a  Southwestern  bent.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
Puebloan  sites  in  the  Four  Corners  region,  she  says,  many  on  pri- 
vate land  that  can't  be  protected.  And  those  on  public  land  don't 
get  the  protection  they  need,  the  place  is  simply  too  vast.  But  she 
makes  the  point  that  where  technology,  anthropology,  and 
ancient  tradition  come  together,  a  new  front  is  opened  in  the 
campaign  to  reach  the  public.  If  people  can  see  a  pueblo  live 
before  them  on  screen,  they  are  more  likely  to  see  it  as  far  greater 
in  the  sum  of  its  parts  than  a  desert  oddity  or  a  souvenir  trove. 

The  CD  is  intended  for  all  ages,  but  is  particularly  pitched  to 
elementary  and  middle  school  students,  though  it  is  both  acces- 
sible and  popular  on  both  sides  of  that  age  range,  Jacobson  says. 
In  developing  the  CD,  Native  American  advisors  from  the  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  Hopi  Pueblos  lent  insight  into  their  cul- 
ture and  personal  connections  to  the  past.  Archeologists  from 
BLM  and  the  private  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center  con- 
tributed their  expertise.  The  Southwest  Natural  and  Cultural 
Heritage  Association,  a  non-profit  organization  that  works  with 
federal  agencies  to  foster  preservation,  joined  the  project  as  well. 
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While  virtual  visits  to  the  post  become  more  more  com- 
mon, the  Forest  Service  is  offering  the  real  thing.  You  can 
explore  Chinese  sites  in  southwest  Oregon,  take  part  in 
excavations  in  Illinois'  Little  Grand  Canyon,  or  float  down 
the  Rio  Chama  River  in  New  Mexico  to  look  at  cultural 
sites  and  rare  Jurassic-era  dinosaur  tracks. 

The  vehicle  is  Heritage  Expeditions,  tours  and  programs 
made  possible  by  the  Recreation  Fee  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram, approved  by  Congress  two  years  ago,  which  autho- 
rizes the  Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice to  reinvest  user  fees  at  select  areas  to  protect  and 
enhance  archeological  sites  and  natural  resources.  Users 
get  to  see  their  fees  go  toward  the  programs,  sites,  and 
places  they  care  about,  rather  than  returned  to  the  Trea- 
sury. Some  of  the  fees  can  support  programs  for  volun- 
teers, such  as  the  Forest  Service's  Passport  In  Time. 


The  BLM  and  SNCHA  next  tapped  what  Jacobson  describes  as 
"a  remarkable  resource."  Colorado  allows  gambling  in  three  his- 
toric mountain  towns  about  50  miles  west  of  Denver.  Regular 
busloads  of  gamblers  from  the  city  have  made  it  a  success,  and  28 
percent  of  the  gambling  tax  revenues  go  to  the  Colorado  Histor- 
ical Society.  Over  $9  million  are  distributed  every  year  to  historic 
preservation  projects  throughout  the  state. 

Over  the  course  of  its  development,  the  People  in  the  Past  pro- 
ject was  awarded  two  preservation  grants  from  the  State  Histori- 
cal Fund  totaling  almost  $135,000.  SNCHA  also  contributed 
funds  and  handled  financing,  while  the  Heritage  Center  oversaw 
the  project,  compiled  records  and  photos  of  Lowry,  and  pur- 
chased software  and  other  equipment.  The  Native  American 
advisers  and  archeologists  Melissa  Churchill  and  Mark  Varien  of 
Crow  Canyon  were  interviewed  for  video  segments.  In  March 
1996,  a  three-minute  prototype  was  produced  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Colorado  State  Historical  Society  what  kind  of  technology 
was  available  and  to  serve  as  a  launching  point  for  a  longer  and 
more  comprehensive  program. 

Making  the  site  live  is  exactly,  it  seems,  what  everyone  had  in 
mind.  The  human  figures  are  fashioned  after  models  that  the 
designers  bought  and  then  re-touched  digitally,  producing  24 
individual  characters.  Computer-animated  landscapes  are  diffi- 
cult to  render  convincingly,  but  software  made  specifically  for  the 


purpose — Questar's  World  Construction  Set — got  the  results  the 
artists  wanted. 

The  archeologist's  tent  showcases  what  the  software  can  do. 
The  visitor  can  operate  a  laptop,  a  VCR,  a  CD  player,  and  more. 
Inserting  a  slide  into  the  microscope  and  seeing  the  grinding 
marks  on  a  mano  shows  the  visitor  archeology's  ability  to  inform 
us  about  the  people  of  the  past. 

At  certain  points  in  the  journey,  you  can  visit  the  pueblo  ca.  AD 
1 125,  when  it  was  a  busy,  thriving  place,  full  of  Native  Americans 
going  about  the  tasks  of  daily  life.  A  child's  voice  narrates  these 
segments,  giving  descriptions  of  how  different  rooms  are  used, 
how  food  is  gathered,  how  idle  time  is  passed.  The  narration  is  yet 
more  evidence  of  the  program's  emphasis  on  people,  not  only  in 
the  child's  words,  but  also  in  the  constant  murmur  of  voices  one 
can  hear  in  the  background. 

In  all,  producing  People  in  the  Past  cost  $380,600.  About  an 
additional  $8,000  will  be  spent  on  the  writing,  design,  and  print- 
ing of  a  companion  teacher  activity  guide.  The  CD  is  copyright- 
ed by  SNCHA,  which  will  pay  for  its  production.  The  first  run 
will  be  1,000  CDs  and  500  guides.  SNCHA  will  market  the  CD 
through  museum  shops,  maga- 
zines, and  cooperating  associa- 
tions. The  association  operates  a 
number  of  shops  and  information 
centers  itself  where  it  will  sell  the 
CD.  Proceeds  will  fund  other 
SNCHA  projects. 

The  BLM  has  established  a 
permanent  version  of  People  in  the 
Past  on  a  Macintosh  computer  at 
the  Anasazi  Heritage  Center. 
The  museum  is  visited  by 
between  5,000  and  6,000  school- 
children as  well  as  35,000  adults 
each  year.  People  in  the  Past  is  both 
Macintosh  and  IBM  compatible, 
and  can  be  purchased  for  $24.95 
($39.95  with  the  activity  guide) 
by  contacting  the  Southwest 
Natural    and   Cultural   Heritage 

Association,  27501  Highway  184,  Dolores,  CO  81323,   (970) 
882-4811. 

For  more  information,  contact  LouAnn  Jacobson,  Anasazi  Her- 
itage Center,  27501  Highway  184,  Dolores,  CO  81323,  (970) 
882-4811,  fax  (970)  882-7035,  e-mail  ljacobson@co.bIm.gov. 
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The  scouts  are  looking  for  a  few  good  counselors.  Could  you  be  one  of  them 


icky  v  is  on  the  answering  machine.  rlcky  is  a  12-year-old  from  fairfield, 
Connecticut,  who  "digs  archeology"  and  whose  voice  is  full  of  excite- 
ment  as  he  asks  for  help.  have  you  had  similar  inquiries  yet?  "be  prepared" 


BECAUSE  THE  CALLS  WILL  COME  FROM  SCOUTS  EAGER  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  THE  EXCITEMENT 


AND  MYSTERY  OF  ARCHEOLOGY. 


::■  ?.-.-  jrtff 


I  Shortly  after  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
i/yl  America  recently  unveiled  its  new 
archeology  merit  badge,  Ricky  V 
was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archae- 
ological Society  of  Connecticut, 
prepping  to  qualify.  Joseph  File, 
Ricky's  scout  master,  told  the  Con- 
necticut Post  that  the  badge  offers 
scouts  "a  physical  and  intellectual 
challenge  while  enabling  them  to 
contribute  to  their  community." 
Ricky  and  his  fellow  scouts  are 
enthusiastic  and  ready  to  learn. 
Are  archeologists  prepared  to  guide  this  important  new  interest  group  into  the  21st  century? 
The  scouts  have  a  long  tradition  of  interest  in  Native  American  life,  as  witnessed  by  the  elite  Order 
of  the  Arrow,  a  national  camping  society,  and  the  early  development  of  an  Indian  lore  merit  badge. 
Nevertheless,  the  scout  leadership  did  not  believe  the  badge  was  warranted,  despite  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized hands-on  program  at  the  Philmont  Scout  Ranch,  the  participation  of  Park  Service  archeol- 
ogists at  scout  jamborees,  and  regional  efforts  such  as  the  Texas  Archeology  Preservation  Award. 
That  is,  until  now.  During  the  1990s,  a  groundswell  of  interest  from  archeologists,  scout  leaders,  and 
the  scouts  themselves  made  the  badge  a  reality. 


Left:  Scouts  at  an  excavation  working  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  archeologist;  Above:  Local  scout 
troop  erects  a  fence  to  protect  an  archeological  site  on  blm  land  threatened  by  livestock  grazing. 

By  S.  Alan  Skinner,  Cece  Saunders,  David  A.  Poirier,  D&uglas  L.  Krofina,  and  Paw  Wheat 
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There  are  many  ways  that  scouts  and  scout  leaders  can  recruit 
counselors  to  advise  on  earning  the  badge.  Indeed,  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  arranging  for  a  counselor  is  the  scout's  respon- 
sibility. It  is  equally  important  to  understand  that  BSA's  qualifi- 
cations for  the  job  follow  one  of  two  approaches.  One  asks  the 
potential  counselor  if  archeology  "is  in  line  with  your  job,  busi- 
ness, or  profession";  the  other  asks  "do  you  follow  this  subject  as 
a  hobby,  having  more  than  a  'working  knowledge'  of  the  require- 
ments in  the  merit  badge  pamphlet.'"  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
either  professionals  or  hobbyists  can  be  pressed  into  service,  we 
believe  that  archeologists  should  take  a  proactive  role  by  volun- 
teering. This  badge  represents  a  prime  opportunity  to  convey  the 
profession's  scientific  perspective,  to  advocate  a  conservation 
ethic,  and,  most  importantly,  to  provide  leadership  to  future  citi- 
zens on  archeology's  role  in  the  21st  century. 

We  see  the  badge  as  a  way  to  open  dialogue  and  forge  creative 
partnerships.  But  to  facilitate  this  new  link,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  local  troop  leader,  as  well  as  the  district  and  local  BSA  coun- 
cils, be  able  to  secure  counselors  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to 
represent  the  profession  to  boys  in  approximately  the  7th  through 
10th  grades — a  challenging  age  group. 

Rather  than  a  situation  where  each  scout,  scout  leader,  or  district 
administrator  willy-nilly  selects  anyone  who  meets  the  "hobbyist" 
standard,  we  encourage  a  single  point  of  contact  in  each  state's 
archeological  community.  Usually,  the  state  historic  preservation 
office,  the  office  of  the  state  archeologist,  or  the  state's  archeolog- 
ical society  can  best  identify  professionals  and  avocationals  to  vol- 
unteer. A  single  contact  point  also  facilitates  coordination  with 
regional  and  state  BSA  staff  as  well  as  fosters  a  "from-the-top- 
down"  emphasis  on  stewardship — rather  than  Indiana  Jones-style 
collecting — as  the  basis  for  the  badge.  The  single  point  of  contact 
has  other  benefits  as  well,  promoting  communication  with  the 
scouting  community  on  archeological  issues,  facilitating  dialogue 
among  the  counselors,  and  ensuring  consistent  and  appropriate 
interaction  between  the  mentors  and  the  scouts. 


Below  and  right:  Scouts  get  instruction  in  the  basics 


It's  important  to  recognize  that  the 
standards  states  use  to  qualify  cultur- 
al resource  management  consultants 
ditter  significantly  from  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  merit  badge  counselor. 
Certainly  some  CRM  professionals 
may  make  excellent  counselors,  but  a 
state's  list  of  consultants  per  sc  wil 
iave  little  utility  for  this  new 
endeavor.  Rather  than  formalize  cer- 
tification, however,  we  believe  that 
the  state's  contact  person  should 
work  with  the  archeological  commu- 
nity to  identify  potential  mentors. 

The  sidebar  opposite  gives  a  picture 
of  the  ideal  counselor.  The  essential 
qualifications  are  not  specific  degrees 
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or  professional  standing,  but  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  discipline  and  the 
"personability"  to  communicate  with 
this  vibrant,  enthusiastic,  sophisticat- 
ed, and  energetic  age  group.  As  Poiri- 
er  and  Feder  have  noted  in  Cultural 
Resource  Management,  "scholar,  stew- 
ard, storyteller — these  are  the  roles 
that  every  archeologist  must  vigor- 
ously embrace  if  America's  past  is  to 
be  professionally  interpreted,  skillful- 
ly managed,  and  meaningfully  shared 
with  the  public." 

This  is  particularly  pertinent  with 
the  new  opportunities  that  the  badge 
offers.  For  instance,  the  scout's  pre- 
sentation of  an  exhibit,  which  is  one 


Profile      of      an      Ideal      Counselof 


|  Exudes  enthusiasm  about  scouting 

i  Makes  time  for  personal  contact 

I 

I  Displays  leadership  as  a  positive  adult  role 

I  model 

I  Stresses  stewardship  (emphasizing  that  the 
I  merit  badge  is  a  "preservation  badge,"  not  an 
I  "excavation  badge") 

I  Shares  multiple  perspectives  on  the  disci- 
I  pline,  rather  than  one  personal  viewpoint 

Communicates  the  diversity  of  archeologi- 
cal  knowledge,  not  just  tidbits  about  local  arti- 
facts 

Speaks  about  responsibilities  to  Native 
I  Americans  and  other  groups 


ikes  a  balance  between  educating  and 
entertaining  the  scouts  (i.e.,  providing  a  "fun 
learning  experience) 

Provides  a  diverse  experience,  indue 
archival  or  oral  history  research,  field  work 
lab  work,  curation,  and  outreach  to  the  °" 
al  public 

Is  up-to-date  on  electronic  media  (this 
technically  sophisticated  age  group;  the  me 
badge  pamphlet  provides  web  addresses  for 
Southwestern  Archaeology,  the  National  R 
Service  "Links  to  the  Past,"  and  ArchNet  at  I 
the  University  of  Connecticut) 

Appreciates  the  best  measure  of  success: 
quality  of  the  learning 
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Archeologists  and  Interpreters:  A  Common  Discourse 


Park  Service  project  is  underway  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between 
archeology  and  interpretation  and  ultimately 
improve  how  archeology  is  presented  to  the 
public.  Archeologists,  interpreters  and  muse- 
um educators  are  collaborating  on  developing 
a  curriculum  that  can  be  used  by  NPS  in 


training  employees  in  the  three  career  fields. 
They  will  be  trained  together  in  the  skills  and 
abilities  needed  to  carry  out  a  successful 
archeological  interpretation  program. 

The  initiative  stems  from  a  Service-wide 
push  to  improve  training  and  development  of 
its  employees  and  from  efforts  in  the  South- 


east Region  to  promote  better  methods  for 
interpreting  archeological  resources.  For  more 
information,  contact  John  Jameson,  NPS 
Southeast  Archeological  Center,  Johnson 
Building,  2035  E.  Paul  Dirac  Drive,  Suite 
120,  Tallahassee,  FL  32310,  e-mail 
johnJameson@nps.gov. 


of  the  badge  requirements, 
could  be  a  part  of  the  state's 
archeology  week  events. 
Indeed,  the  awarding  of  the 
badge  could  be  one  of  the 
week's  highlights.  Likewise, 
archeologists  could  work  with 
the  scouting  community  and 
the  state's  Native  Americans  to 
encourage  scouts  to  qualify  for 
the  archeology  badge  in  tandem 
with  the  time -tested  Indian  lore 
badge.  This  could  promote 
cross-cultural  education  as  well 
as  a  whole  host  of  partnerships. 
We  believe  that  the  new 
badge  offers  a  wealth  of  creative 
opportunities  to  share  the 
excitement  of  archeology  and 
the  importance  of  conservation. 
The  enthusiasm  of  Ricky  V.  and 
his  fellow  scouts  should  inspire 
archeologists  to  embrace  the 
possibilities,  both  for  the  profes- 
sion and  for  scouting. 


'he  Counselor's  Responsibilities 


Counseling 

Advises  the  state  historic  preservation 
office  and  the  office  of  the  state  arche- 
ologist  of  willingness  to  serve 

Registers  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  as  a  merit  badge  counselor 

Assumes  the  roles  of  coach  and 
teacher 

Is  in  touch  with  the  learning  require- 
ments of  each  age  group  and  scout 

Assures  that  scouts  meet  all  the  merit 
badge  requirements  (no  more  and  no 
less) 

Follows  youth  protection  guidelines 
(no  one-on-one  counseling) 


Ethics 

Does  not  use  scouts  as  free  labor  (the 
merit  badge  must  be  a  genuine  learning 
experience) 

Provides  multiple  perspectives,  not 
just  personal  views 

Teaches  about  survey  methods,  exca- 
vation techniques,  lab  work,  and  arti- 
fact conservation 

Communicates  that  the  badge  is  not 
an  excavation  license 

Avoids  all  osteological  research  (in  the 
field  and  in  the  lab) 

Emphasizes  scientific  research  and  site 
conservation 


For  more  information,  contact  Alan  Skinner,  AR  Consul- 
tants, EO.  Box  820727,  Dallas,  TX  75382-0727. 


Above   Scouts  surveying  a 
site,  with  scoutmaster  in 
background. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


A  Scout's  Requirements  for  a  Merit  Badge 


Like  you,  he  probably  thought  the  world  in  which  he  lived  would  never  change  much. 

But  that  world  has  changed,  and  most  of  the  people  who  lived  long  before  us  have  been 
forgotten.  Their  homes  have  crumpled  and  disappeared.  The  bowls  they  ate  from  and  the 
tools  they  used  have  become  scattered.  Their  languages  and  beliefs  are  largely  lost.  Their 
stories  may  now  be  but  a  whisper  in  the  wind. 
*Iven  so,  you  can  learn  about  that  boy  from  long  ago  and  the  life  he  led.  You  can  discover 
me  of  the  ways  that  his  life  was  like  yours,  and  how  it  was  different.  To  make  these  discov- 
•  s.  you  need  a  key  to  begin  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  past.  That  key  is  archaeology." 


1.  Tell  what  archeology  is  and  explain 
how  it  differs  from  anthropology,  geology,  pale- 
ontology, and  history. 

2a  Describe  each  of  the  following  steps  of  the 
archaeological  process:   site  location,  site  exca- 
vation, artifact  identification  and  examination, 
interpretation,  preservation,  and  information 
sharing. 

3>  Describe  at  least  two  ways  in  which 
archaeologists  determine  the  age  of  sites, 
structures,  or  artifacts.  Explain  what  relative 
dating  is. 

4»  Do  two  of  the  following: 

a.  Gather  research  on  three  archeological  sites 
located  outside  the  United  States.  Point  out 
each  site  on  a  world  map.  Explain  how  each 
site  was  discovered.  Describe  some  of  the 
information  from  the  past  that  has  been  found 
at  each  site.  Explain  how  the  information 
gained  from  the  study  of  these  sites  answers 
questions  that  archeologists  are  asking  and 
how  information  may  be  important  for  modern 
people.  Compare  the  relative  ages  of  the  sites. 

b.  Gather  research  on  three  archeological  sites 
that  are  within  the  United  States.  Point  out 
each  site  on  a  map.  Explain  how  each  site  was 
discovered.  Describe  some  of  the  information 
from  the  past  that  has  been  found  at  each  site. 
Explain  how  the  information  gained  from  the 
study  of  these  sites  answers  questions  that 
archeologists  are  asking  and  how  information 
may  be  important  for  modern  people.  Compare 
the  relative  ages  of  the  sites. 

c.  Visit  an  archeological  site  and  gather 
research  on  it.  Explain  how  the  site  was  dis- 
covered. Describe  some  of  the  information 
from  the  past  that  has  been  found  at  the  site. 
Explain  how  the  information  gained  from  the 
study  of  this  site  answers  questions  that 


archaeologists  are  asking  and  how  the  informa- 
tion may  be  important  for  modern  people. 
Compare  the  age  of  this  site  with  the  ages  of 
the  other  sites  you  have  researched. 

5b  Choose  one  of  the  research  projects  you 
completed  for  requirement.  Present  your  find- 
ings to  your  Scout  troop,  school  class,  or  other 
group. 

6a  Do  the  following: 

a.  Explain  why  it  is  important  to  protect  arche- 
ological sites. 

b.  Explain  what  people  should  do  if  they  think 
they  have  found  an  artifact. 

c.  Describe  ways  in  which  you  can  be  a  protec- 
tor of  the  past. 

Ta  Do  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Make  a  list  of  items  you  would  include  in  a 
time  capsule.  Discuss  with  your  merit  badge 
counselor  what  archaeologists  a  thousand 
years  from  now  might  learn  from  the  contents 
of  your  capsule  about  you  and  the  culture  in 
which  you  live. 

b.  Make  a  list  of  the  trash  your  family  throws 
out  during  one  week.  Discuss  with  your  coun- 
selor what  archaeologists  finding  that  trash  a 
thousand  years  from  now  might  learn  from  it 
about  you  and  your  family. 

8a  Do  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  archae- 
ologist, spend  at  least  eight  hours  helping  to 
excavate  an  archeological  site. 

b.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  arche- 
ologist,  spend  at  least  eight  hours  in  an  arche- 
ological laboratory  helping  to  prepare  artifacts 
for  analysis,  storage,  or  display. 

c.  If  you  are  unable  to  work  in  the  field  or  in  a 
laboratory  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
archaeologist,  you  may  substitute  a  mock  dig. 


To  find  out  how  to  make  a  mock  dig,  talk  with 
a  professional  archaeologist,  trained  avocation- 
al  archaeologist,  museum  school  instructor, 
junior  high  or  high  school  science  teacher, 
advisor  from  a  local  archeology  society,  or 
other  qualified  instructor.  Plan  what  you  will 
bury  in  your  in  your  artificial  site  to  show  use 
of  your  "site"  during  two  time  periods. 

Oa  Under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
archaeologist  or  instructor,  do  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a.  Help  prepare  an  archaeological  exhibit  for 
display  in  a  museum,  visitor  center,  school,  or 
other  public  area. 

b.  Use  the  methods  of  experimental  archeology 
to  re-create  an  item  or  to  practice  a  skill  from 
the  past.  Write  a  brief  report  explaining  the 
experiment  and  its  results. 

lOa  Identify  three  career  opportunities  in 
archeology  and  tell  what  education  and  expe- 
rience are  required  for  each. 

11a  Do  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Research  American  Indians  who  live  or 
once  lived  in  your  area.  Find  out  about  tradi- 
tional lifeways,  dwellings,  clothing  styles,  arts 
and  crafts,  and  methods  of  food  gathering, 
preparation,  and  storage.  Describe  what  you 
would  expect  to  find  at  an  archeological  site 
for  these  people. 

b.  Research  settlers  or  soldiers  who  were  in 
your  area  at  least  one  hundred  years  ago.  Find 
out  about  the  houses  or  forts,  ways  of  life, 
clothing  styles,  arts  and  crafts,  and  dietary 
habits  of  these  early  settlers,  farmers,  ranchers, 
soldiers,  or  townspeople  who  once  lived  in  the 
area  where  your  community  now  stands. 
Describe  what  you  would  expect  to  find  at  an 
archaeological  site  for  these  people. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


The  Kermewick 
Controversy 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
INTERIOR  CONSULTED 
ON  DISCOVERY  OF 
9,300-YEAR-OLD  MAN 


The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  given  its 
comments  on  a  num- 
ber of  key  issues  sur- 
rounding Kennewick 
Man.  The  discovery  of 
the  skeletal  remains  of  the 
man,  radiocarbon  dated  to 
be  about  9,300  years  old,  has 
touched  off  a  vigorous 

Right:  Asatru  priest  performs  a  rit- 
ual in  honor  of  Kennewick  Man, 
while  a  member  oi  the  Umatilla 
tribe,  which  claims  ancestry,  looks 
on;  Below:  Interior's  Departmental 
Consulting  Archeologist  Francis  P. 
McManamon  (center). 
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Umatilla  tribal  members  fish  for 
salmon  in  the  Columbia  River. 

debate  over  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act,  the 
peopling  of  the  Americas, 
and  the  right  of  scientists  to 
study  human  bones. 

The  remains  were  discov- 
ered on  land  controlled  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  by  a  pair  of  col- 
lege students  wading  in  the 
Columbia  River  during  a 
1996  hydroplane  race  in 
Kennewick,  Washington. 
The  Corps'  initial  intent  to 
repatriate  the  remains  to  five 
local  Indian  tribes  touched 
off  what  would  prove  to  be  a 
fierce  dispute.  Eight  scien- 
tists who  wished  to  examine 
the  remains  sued  the  Corps, 
as  did  a  pagan  religious  orga- 
nization known  as  the 
Asatru  Folk  Assembly, 
which  subscribes  to  the 
ancient  Norse  religion  once 
practiced  by  the  Vikings. 
The  500-member  group, 
based  in  Nevada  City,  Cali- 
fornia, contends  that  Ken- 
newick Man  may  have  come 
from  Scandinavia.  Their 
claim  was  based  on  early 
reports  that  the  skull  had 
"caucasoid"  features. 

In  June  1997,  in  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  Judge  John 


Jelderks  vacated  the  Corps' 
intended  disposition  of  the 
remains  to  the  tribes,  ruling 
that  a  number  of  issues  had 
to  be  clarified  before  any 
further  action  was  taken. 
Jelderks  identified  17  specif- 

i  ic  points  that  needed  to  be 
addressed  and  remanded  the 

!  case  back  to  the  Corps  for 
further  consideration.  The 
Corps  turned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  since 
the  National  Park  Service 
implements  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act. 

The  issues  Jelderks  wanted 
clarified  were  important  ones 
related  to  NAGPRA's  applic- 
ability to  the  Kennewick  dis- 
covery. In  the  response, 
Departmental  Consulting 
Archeologist  Francis  P 
McManamon  wrote  that  the 
term  "Native  American,"  as 
used  in  NAGPRA  ,  applies 
to  human  remains  and  cul- 
tural items  relating  to  tribes, 
peoples,  or  cultures  that 
resided  within  the  area  now 
encompassed  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  historical- 
ly documented  arrival  of 
European  explorers. 

He  further  stated  that 
nothing  in  NAGPRA  or 
other  federal  law  precludes 
analysis  of  human  remains  or 
cultural  items  discovered  on 


federal  or  tribal  land 
after  November  16, 
1990,  when  NAGPRA 
was  enacted. 

If  no  qualified  owner 
can  be  identified  for 
Native  American 
human  remains  and 
cultural  items  discov- 
ered on  federal  or 
tribal  lands  after 
November  16,  1990, 
the  items  are  consid- 
ered "unclaimed"  and 
their  disposition  will 
be  according  to  regulations 
to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(ownership  can  be  based  on 
either  lineal  descent,  tribal 
land  ownership,  cultural 
affiliation,  or  aboriginal  ter- 


Deliberating  on 
the  Culturally 
Unidentifiable 

REVIEW  COMMITTEE 
AGREES  "IN  PRINCIPLE" 
TO  STATES'  REQUESTS 

Heeting  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  in  Janu- 
ary, the  NAGPRA 
review  committee 
revisited  the  issue 
of  Native  American 
human  remains  and  associ- 
ated funerary  objects  that 
are  culturally  unidentifiable. 
The  state  archeologists 
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ritory  as  determined  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission 
or  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims). 

The  complete  text  of  the 
letter  is  available  at 
http//www.cast. uark.edu/pro 
ducts/NAGPRA/nagpra.dat/ 
gid006.html 


Above:  NAGPRA  review  commit- 
tpe  hears  testimony  at  a  recent 
meeting;  Left:  Curly  Bear  Wagner 
(Blackfeet)  at  the  meeting. 

from  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
had  requested  that  the  com- 
mittee consider  their 
requests  concerning  cultur- 
ally unidentifiable  remains 
and  items  in  their  posses- 
sion. A  coalition  from  Min- 
nesota— comprised  of 
Native  Americans,  acade- 
mics, the  archeological  com- 
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Above:  Attendees  give  testimony 
and  take  it  in  at  a  recent  meeting  oi 
the  NAGPRA  review  committee. 

munity,  and  the  state  itself — 
expressed  a  desire  to  repatri- 
ate its  culturally  unidentifi- 
able collections  to  the  tribes 
now  living  in  that  part  of 
Minnesota  where  they  were 
found.  The  Iowa  state  arche- 
ologist  made  a  similar 
request,  citing  support  from 
tribes  there. 

The  regulations  covering 
the  disposition  of  culturally 
unidentifiable  remains  have 
yet  to  be  written,  and  Iowa 
pointed  out  that  NAGPRA 
states  that,  pending  a  final 
rule,  museums  and  agencies 
"must  retain  possession  of 
such  human  remains  .  .  . 
unless  legally  required  to  do 
otherwise  .  .  ."  The  Iowa 
archeologist  requested  advice 
on  whether  Iowa  burial  laws 
meet  the  federal  definition  of 
"legally  required."  DOI  has 
concluded  that  they  do  not. 
The  committee  supported 
this  suggestion  in  principle, 
but  indicated  that  it  will 
have  to  examine  the  respec- 
tive states'  burial  laws  in 
more  detail  and  make  sure 
their  inventories  are  com- 
plete. 

Requests  from  California 
State  Parks  and  Fort  Clatsop 


National  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington were  remanded  for 
additional  information.  Both 
have  human  remains  that 
they  believe  are  culturally 
affiliated  with  tribes  that  are 
not  federally  recognized. 
The  review  committee  rec- 
ommended that  both  parties 
get  letters  of  support  from 
surrounding  federally  recog- 
nized tribes  before  taking 
further  action. 

The  committee  also  got  a 
general  view  of  how  federal 
agencies  are  complying  with 
NAGPRA.  Eighteen  agen- 
cies reported  on  their 
progress,  which  is  varied. 
Some  agencies  had  complet- 
ed summaries  and  invento- 
ries by  the  statutory  dead- 
lines and  have  guidance  in 
place  regarding  planned 
excavations  and  inadvertent 
discoveries.  Others  are  com- 
pleting these  requirements. 
See  future  issues  of  Common 
Ground  for  more  details. 

In  other  business,  a  list  of 
nominees  for  the  commit- 
tee's seventh  member  was 
agreed  upon.  The  nominees 
are  Vera  Metcalf  of  the 
Bering  Straits  Foundation, 
Ramona  Peters  of  the  Mash- 
pee  Wampanoag,  Pat  Left- 
hand  from  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  tribe,  the  Navajo 
Nation's  Allen  Downer,  and 


Julie  Droke  from  the  Okla- 
homa Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  new  member 
will  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  committee's  next 
meeting  has  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  June  25-27,  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

HflGPRfl 
Reaches  a 
Landmark 

INVENTORIES  OF  HUMAN 
REMAINS  PASS  10,000 

The  number  of  human 
remains  inventoried  in 
museum  and  other 
collections  has  now 
surpassed  10,000  indi- 
viduals. To  date,  188 
notices  of  inventory  comple- 
tion have  been  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  They 
represent  the  remains  of 
10,053  people  and  258,921 
associated  funerary  objects. 

Seventy-six  notices  of 
intent  to  repatriate  have 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister to  date.  They  represent 
37,702  unassociated  funer- 
ary objects,  513  sacred 
objects  and  179  objects  of 
cultural  patrimony,  including 


Training 

Representatives  oi  the 
archeology  and 
ethnography  program 
will  conduct  work- 
shops, make  presenta- 
tions, or  teach  classes 
on  NAGPRA  implemen- 
tation at: 

NAGPRA's  Evolving 

Legacy 

Los  Angeles,  CA, 

May  8-10 

Contact  Crystal 

Raynor,  (702)  784-4046 

American  Association 

of  Museums  Annual 

Meeting 

Los  Angeles,  CA, 

May  10-14.  1998 

Contact  Sue  Ellen 

Alford  (202)  289-9114 

Keepers  of  the 

Treasures  Annual 

Meeting 

Santa  Fe.  NM, 

June  15-18 

Contact  Bambi  Kraus 

(202)  588-6207 

NAGPRA's  Evolving 
Legacy 
Santa  Fe,  NM, 
June  19-21 
Contact  Crystal 
Raynor  (702)  784-4046 


1 14  items  that  are  both 
sacred  objects  and  objects  of 
cultural  patrimony. 

The  text  of  all  notices  of 
intent  to  repatriate  is  avail- 
able at  www.cast.uark.edu/ 
products/NAGPRA/ 
nagpra.dat/nir.html. 

Notices  oi  inventory  com- 
pletion can  be  found  at 
www.cast.uark.edu/prod- 
ucts/NAGPRA/nagpra.dat/ 
nic.html. 
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Envisioning  the  Past 


Francis  P.  McManaihon 


Seeing  is  believing,  says  the  old  proverb.  In  this  regard, 
much  of  the  archeological  record  challenges  public 
interpretation  because  it  is  difficult  to  see  or,  in  many 
cases,  not  visible  at  all.  Take  a  group  of  sites  at  Fort 
Hill  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts.  The  area,  which  lies  within 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  was  examined  by  the  Park  Ser- 
vice as  part  of  an  archeological  inventory  project.  The  sites 
there  encompass  thousands  of  years  of  human  activity;  yet,  as 
one  walks  the  trails  or  looks  out  from  the  hilltop,  there  are  no 
visible  clues.  To  envision  the  past,  one  must  know  about  the 


focus  for  archeological  investigations.  Thomas  Jefferson  exca- 
vated an  Indian  mound;  the  earthen  architecture  of  the  Mid- 
west and  Southeast  fostered  debate  and  a  variety  of  investiga- 
tions throughout  the  1800s.  In  the  Southwest  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  was  the  architecture  of  the  cliff  dwellers  that  excit- 
ed public  and  scholarly  interest.  Even  early  efforts  in  historic 
period  archeology  focused  on  recovering  information  about 
structures  at  places  like  Jamestown  and  Fort  Necessity.  Inter- 
preting architectural  remains  involves  looking  at  construction 
sequences,  structure  design,  and  room  functions,  among  other 


■ill  Drawings,  paintings,  or  animation . . .  can  cut  through 

jargon  and  technical  detail,  providing  quickly  understandable 


archeological  deposits  within  the  top  two  or  three  feet  of  soil. 

I  see  a  detailed  picture  as  I  stroll.  I  see  where  ancient  inhabi- 
tants discarded  trash,  where  they  mended  stone  tools,  prepared 
food,  sat  discussing  everyday  matters.  I  see  grass-  and  reed-cov- 
ered wigwams,  round  and  oval,  spread  lightly  over  the  land- 
scape, not  tightly  clustered  or  encircled  by  a  stockade.  The 
images  that  come  to  mind  reflect  my  understanding  of  the 
archeological  record.  Other  visitors  will  not  be  able  to  imagine 
the  past  as  I  can.  That  is  why  visual  interpretation  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  why  archeologists  should  focus  more  attention  on  it. 

A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.  Drawings,  paintings,  or 
animation — when  informed  by  accurate  scientific  interpreta- 
tion— can  cut  through  jargon  and  technical  detail,  providing 
quickly  understandable  images  of  the  past.  National  Geograph- 
ic has  long  been  a  leader  with  this  kind  of  interpretation.  Its 
October  1991  issue,  "1491,  America  Before  Columbus"  used 
art  extensively  to  interpret  traditional  histories  and  archeo- 
logical sites  from  central  New  York  to  the  coast  of  Washington 
State.  In  its  web  site  "Ancient  Architects  of  the  Mississippi" 
(www.cr.nps.gov/aad/feature/feature.html),  the  Park  Service 
used  artistic  interpretations  from  Cahokia  State  Park,  the 
NPS  Southeast  Archeological  Center  (www.cr.nps.gov/seac 
/seac.html),  and  other  sources.  These  kinds  of  informed 
images — the  result  of  close  collaboration  between  artist  and 
technical  expert — have  become  regular  fare  in  the  informa- 
tion graphics  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  depict  urn  of  vanished  architecture  has  long  benefitted 
from  such  collaborations,  especially  at  classical  sites  where 
an.  hitects  and  archeologists  have  worked  side  by  side.  In  North 
America,  architecture  or  its  remnants  have  often  served  as  the 


images  of  the  past.  I 


topics.  More  commonly  than  with  sites  lacking  such  remains, 
artistic  reconstructions  come  into  play. 

This  is  increasingly  so  with  the  advent  of  3-D  computer  mod- 
eling, which  has  caused  an  explosion  of  digital  reconstructions. 
These  images,  showing  the  original  appearance  of  an  ancient 
structure  or  complex,  are  often  key  to  effective  interpretation 
for  the  nonspecialist.  Not  unexpectedly,  most  are  of  classical 
sites,  where  the  recording  of  ancient  buildings  has  always 
played  a  major  role.  The  new  digital  Museum  of  Reconstruc- 
tions (www.reconstructions.org/mission.html)  is  an  example. 
At  this  site,  viewers  can  see  the  reconstruction  as  well  as  the 
scholarly  sources.  Although  there  are  few  examples  in  the 
United  States,  the  Earthworks  project — sponsored  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Electronic  Reconstruction  of  Historical  and  Archae- 
ological Sites  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati — is  working  on 
an  animated  flyover  of  Ohio's  Newark  Earthworks.  Hopefully, 
more  attention  to  North  American  sites  will  develop. 

The  ability  to  create  these  reconstructions  does  raise  con- 
cerns about  artistic  license.  Which  elements  of  site  organiza- 
tion and  building  detail  are  based  on  sound  data  and  which 
arise  from  the  imagination  of  the  artist.7  Technical  excellence 
does  not  ensure  verity,  as  one  can  see  from  the  recent  Disney 
films  Pocahontas  and  Hercules.  As  these  tools  proliferate,  the 
archeologist's  role  in  the  picture  grows  rather  than  fades. 

Francis  P.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeohgist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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RUINS  AND  RENEWAL 


2.0  A  Legacy  in  Danger 


K    KATHLEEN   FIERO 

he  ancient  Square  Tower  at  Hovenwcep  National  Monument  is 
c  focus  of  an  interdisciplinary  effort  to  save  it  from  the  rav- 
es of  time — and  the  unintended  consequences  of  good  intent. 

32  [RtfCapturing  a  Ruin 


IB  ELLEN   BRENNAN 

ie  meticulous  recording  of  a  ruins'  condition  over  time  is 
Itical  to  its  preservation.  A  recent  project  serves  as  a  testing 
ound. 


jO  MendingTime 


■  PHOTO   ESSAY 

photographic  tour  of  Arizona's  Wupatki  Pueblo  with  the 
iplc  whose  unique  skills  keep  the  ancient  walls  standing. 

40  Building  Communities 


■  THOMAS   CARTER 

increasingly  prevalent  type  of  research  focuses  on  patterns  in 
vernacular  built  environment  of  the  American  West. 


34  Intersection  of  Interest 


STEVEN    R     TENDERY 


the  common  ground  of  archcological  sites  and  historic 
dscapes. 

JO  BondingWith  the  Past 


INTERVIEW 


da  Uayro,  cultural  resources  manager  for  Pima  County,  An 
a,  talks  about  the  union  of  identity  and  place  that  residents 
dated  in  a  critical  land  use  issue. 

Ot  Voices  of  Sacred  Geography 


MICHAEL  EVANS 


Native  American  perspective  poses  special  challenges  to 
erving  cultural  landscapes. 

00  Wisdom  Sits  in  Places 
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DEPARTMENTS 


KEITH    BASSO 


the  Western  Apache,  place  speaks  its  own  language. 


16  Headwaters 
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A  look  at  the  origins  of  public  archeol 


Diggings     4 
Sitewatch     9 

Nagpra  News     70 


>ve:  Masons  clamber  up  a  hill  at  Chaco  Culture  National  Historical  Park;  Below:  Repointing 


mortar  joints  at  Wupatki  Pueblo. 
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Recently  Noted 


Tending  to 
the  Past 

CALIFORNIA  COUNTY 
GETS  MAJOR  FED  GRANT 
TO  CARE  FOR  ARTIFACTS 

n  June,  California's 
Orange  County 
approved  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars — almost 
three-quarters  of  it  from 
a  federal  grant — to  sort, 
study,  and  preserve  its  mas- 
sive  archeological  and  pale- 
ontological  collections  gen- 
crated  over  20  years  of 
development. 

Housing  and  road  con- 
struction in  the  county  has 
turned  up  many  thousands 

Large  plaster  casts  of  iossils 
discovered  during  road  con- 
struction sit  in  an  Orange 
County  warehouse. 
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of  artifacts  and  fossils  going 
back  as  far  as  75  million 
wars.  But  construction  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Toll  Road — 
and  the  Eastern  and  Foothill 
Transportation  Corridors — 
has  revealed  that  there  is 


more  beneath  Orange  Coun- 
■  ty  than  perhaps  anyone 
imagined.  The  project, 
which  began  in  1995,  result- 
ed in  a  series  of  major  dis- 
coveries, generating  a  stun- 
ning collection  of  fossils, 


animal  remains,  and  arti- 
facts, which  state  and  feder- 
al law  dictate  must  receive 
museum-quality  care.  As  it 
was,  the  county  did  not  have 
the  resources  to  manage  its 
ever- growing  collections. 
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Artifacts,  fossils,  and  other 
specimens  are  currently 
stored  at  the  county  records 
complex  in  a  cramped  ware- 
house. Until  recently,  some 
of  them  were  kept  outside 
covered  with  tarpaulins.  The 


bankrupt  in  1992.  Currently, 
volunteers  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  Archaeological  Soci- 
ety and  a  local  natural  histo- 
ry association  have  been 
tending  to  the  bones  and 
artifacts. 


Focus  on  Finding  Partners 

■  Federal  Collections  Conference 


n  November  18-20,  the  San  Diego  National  History 
Museum  will  host  the  second  in  a  series  of  conferences 
on  dealing  with  the  widespread  problem  of  conserving 
federal  collections.  This  conference,  building  on  last 
year's  in  Berkeley,  CA,  is  aimed  at  representatives  of  state, 
university,  and  private  institutions  responsible  for  federal 
holdings;  curators;  archivists;  tribes;  federal  managers;  con- 
sultants; and  users  of  collections  in  disciplines  including 
archeology,  art,  biology,  ethnography,  history,  and  paleontol- 
ogy- 

This  time  the  focus  will  be  on  practical  ways  to  forge  part- 
nerships among  these  interest  groups.  Topics  include  the 
pragmatic  and  legal  aspects  of  partnerships,  the  costs  of  cura- 
tion,  NAGPRA,  the  Internet  and  communications  technolo- 
gy, and  a  legislative  update. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Department  of  Interior  web 
site  at  http://www.doi.gov/pam/futcolco.html  or  contact  Sally 
Y.  Shelton,  Director,  Collections  Care  and  Conservation,  San 
Diego  National  History  Museum,  RO.  Box  1390,  San  Diego, 
CA  92112,  (619)  232-3821,  x226,  fax  (619)  232-0248,  e- 
mail  sshelton@sdnhm.org. 


archeological  record 
includes  objects  left  by  some 
of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
southern  California  as  well 
as  by  more  recent  historical 
activity. 

Because  of  the  collections' 
inaccessibility,  scientists 
have  not  had  a  chance  to 
study  them.  Over  the  years, 
the  collections  were  main- 
tained by  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry Foundation  of  Orange 
County,  whose  attempt  to 
establish  a  museum  went 


The  project  money  will  be 
used  for  a  curation  facility 
and  to  hire  consultants  to 
manage  the  collections. 
Buildings  at  an  88-acre  for- 
mer Marine  Corps  base, 
recently  closed,  will  likely 
house  the  collections  in  the 
future.  Orange  County  has 
begun  hearing  proposals 
from  consultants  on  how  to 
proceed.  Another  task  the 
county  faces  is  figuring  out 
how  to  set  fees  to  charge 
developers  for  curating  the 


objects  their  projects 
unearth.  Until  now,  the 
county  has  not  charged 
developers  for  these  services. 
An  initial  report  estimates 
the  fee  for  storing,  stabiliz- 
ing, and  cataloguing  at  $200 
a  cubic  foot. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  for 
the  project,  $350,000,  comes 
from  a  federal  Transporta- 
tion Enhancement  Act 
grant.  The  remainder  of  the 
$420,000  was  provided  by 
the  Transportation  Corridor 
Agencies,  a  local  multi-juris- 
dictional  body,  and  the 
county  itself. 


Rising  to 
the  Top 

HONORS  TO  ALASKA 
ARCHEOLOGIST 


Hrcheologist  Jeanne  M 
Schaaf  is  the  national 
winner  of  the  annual 
Park  Service  Apple - 
man-Judd  Award  for 
Cultural  Resources 
Management,  created  to  fos- 
ter creativity  in  preservation 
projects,  particularly  those 
that  may  serve  as  models  for 
others  in  the  field. 

In  little  over  a  year,  Schaaf 
planned  and  put  in  place  a 
preservation  program  for 
four  parks 
covering  9 
million  acres 
of  Alaska 
wilderness. 
At  the  same 
time,  she 
acted  as  the 
principal 
investigator 
for  three 
research  pro- 
jects and 


provided  guidance  for  sever- 
al more.  Overseeing  excava- 
tions at  an  eroding  site  with 
exposed  burials,  Schaaf 
resolved  repatriation  issues 
with  native  Alaskans  (some 
of  whom  later  joined  the 
excavation  team)  and  was 
also  the  prime  impetus 
behind  a  preservation  book 
and  video  aimed  at  the 
public. 

It  is  quite  an  achievement, 
says  Gary  Somers,  senior 
archeologist  wtih  the  NPS 
Alaska  support  office.  "She 
could  have  easily  avoided 
the  challenge  and  simply 
continued  as  a  research 
archeologist,"  he  says. 
Instead,  she  also  took  on  the 
job  of  acting  cultural 
resource  manager — which 
was  open  at  the  time — going 
to  bat  for  a  multidisciplinary 
preservation  program  for 
Alagnak  Wild  River,  Ani- 
akchak  National  Monument 
and  Preserve,  Katmai 
National  Park  and  Preserve, 
and  Lake  Clark  National 
Park  and  Preserve.  In  short 
order,  she  grew  the  program 
from  one  part-time  tempo- 
rary historian  to  a  full-time 
permanent  archeologist,  a 

Archeologist  Jeanne  M.  Schaaf 
receives  Appleman-Judd  Award 
from  National  Park  Service 
Director  Robert  G.  Stanton. 
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Archeology  Goes  to  Congress 

New  Report  Is  Portrait  of  Vital  National  Effort 


BY  STATUTE,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
required  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
federal  archeology  program.  The  latest  report  unveils 
a  new  approach  to  providing  the  raw  numbers  of 
acres  surveyed,  artifacts  stored,  and  money  spent. 
The  Federal  Archeology  Program,  Report  to 
Congress,  1994-95  profiles  the  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals who  work  every  day,  often  against  formida- 
ble obstacles,  to  preserve  our  nation's  heritage. 

Hard  data  remain  the  core  of  the  report,  but  it  is 
also  an  accessible,  reader-friendly  portrait — in 
images  as  well  as  words — of  a  program  responsible 
for  an  estimated  millions  of  archeological  sites  on 
public  land,  many  of  which  liave  yet  to  be  discovered. 

In  part,  the  publication  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  program  for  the  general  public.  But  it  is  also 


intended  to  capture  the  attention  of  busy  members 
of  Congress,   whose   desks   are   inundated   with 
reports.  For  both  of  these  audiences,  it  shows  what 
drive,  creativity,  and  cooperation  can  bring  to  an 
important  federal  effort  in  the  public  interest. 
The  article  below,  which  typifies  the  kinds  of 
projects  highlighted  in  the  new  publication, 
shows  those  qualities  in  action. 

Federal  Archeology  Program,  Report  to 
Congress,    1994-95,  by  Daniel  Haas,   is 
published   by   the   NPS   Archeology   and 
Ethnography   Program,    1849   C   Street, 
NW,  Room  NC  210,  Washington,  DC 
20240,    (202)   343-1058,  fax   (202) 
523-1547,  e-mail  dan_haas@nps.gov. 
Limited  copies  available  on  request. 
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Tremors  in  the  Heartland 

Dating  Paleo  Quakes  with  Ancient  Artifacts 

When  one  thinks  of  earthquakes,  America's  heartland  is  not  the  first  place 
that  comes  to  mind.  But  major  tremors  have  rocked  Illinois  and  Indiana  for  at 
least  12,000  years.  Archeologists  and  geologists  on  a  project  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  earthquake  hazards  reduction  program  learned  that 

Indiana  has  been  hit  hy  six  earthquakes  measuring  six  and  higher  on  the  Richter  scale.  Two  were  massive,  proba- 
bly in  excess  of  seven.  The  research,  conducted  by  studying  evidence  of  the  tremors  in  the  stratigraphy  in  relation 
to  surrounding  artifacts,  allows  scientists  to  date  the  paleo-quakes,  determine  their  magnitudes,  and  locate  the 
epicenters.  Future  earthquakes  of  comparable  magnitudes  can  be  expected  in  this  area  of  the  country,  researchers 
say.  ■  Artifacts  such  as  spear  points  and  pottery  sherds  are  the  key  to  dating  the  tremors,  while  geological  clues 
called  "dikes"  give  researchers  an  idea  of  their  power.  The  dikes  are  telltale  signs  of  the  quakes  evident  wherever 
spring  flooding  has  eroded  the  region's  river  banks,  exposing  the  stratigraphy.  The  dikes  form  where  the  water 
table  is  relatively  close  to  the  surface.  Seismic  shaking  causes  sand  to  mingle  with  water,  then  forces  the  viscous 
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mix 

upward  into  layers  of 

clay  and  silt,  where  it  is  preserved.  By  dating 

artifacts  above  and  below  the  dikes,  scientists  can  establish  a  time 

frame  for  the  quake.  ■  Bracketing  with  artifacts  also  helps  isolate  dikes  from  different 

quakes.  Separating  them  is  important  because  the  largest  earthquakes  produce  the  most  widespread  dikes.  A 

swarm  of  dikes  usually  indicates  the  tremor's  epicenter.  ■  Literally  thousands  of  dikes  have  been  discovered  by 

project  researchers  floating  downriver  in  canoes  and  motor  boats.  Even  small  ones  are  conspicuous.  About  300 

miles  of  riverbank  have  been  searched  to  date,  with  many  new  archeological  sites  discovered.  ■  To  put  the  paleo- 

quakes  in  perspective,  some  were  on  the  order  of  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  quake  (7.1)  that  toppled  highways  and 

buildings  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Since  earthquakes  haven't  been  considered  a  significant  threat  in  the  midwest, 

most  buildings  have  not  been  built  with  them  in  mind.  Should  one  occur,  the  consequences  could  be  severe. 

Through  the  alliance  of  archeology  and  geology,  the  USGS  earthquake  study  is  a  step  toward  being  better  prepared. 


Reconstructing  a  River 

■  BRec  Sponsors  Innovative  Publishing  Project 


Like  the  land  through  which  it  flows,  Arizona's  Verde  River  has  felt 
the  impact  of  human  habitation  for  over  1,500  years.  Now,  thanks  to 
an  innovative  publishing  project  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  full  breadth  of  that  story  is  told. 
Vanishing  River — Landscapes  and  Lives  of  the  Lower  Verde  Valley  weds  a 

book  format  with  a  CD  to  reconstruct 
the  vanished  Verde,  along  with  the 
lives  and  landscapes  of  the  Hohokam, 
Sinagua,  Yavapai,  Western  Apache, 
and  Euroamericans.  The  research  on 
the  project,  conducted  over  six  years 
by  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  arche- 
ologists,  anthropologists,  and  envi- 
ronmental scientists,  is  based  on  the 
first  systematic  excavations  at  multi- 
ple sites  in  Arizona's  Lower  Verde 
River  Valley.  The  858-page  book  syn- 
thesizes and  interprets  the  results  of 
the  work,  while  the  CD  presents  over 
three  volumes'  worth  of  descriptive 
materials  on  the  excavations  and 
artifacts  recovered,  with  more  than 
300  photographs,  most  in  color. 

Vanishing  River  is  "a  major  contri- 
bution in  using  new  technology  for 
presenting  archaeological  research  to  professional  archaeologists  and  the 
general  public  alike,"  writes  Reclamation  archeologist  Jon  Czaplicki  in  the 
foreword.  A  Quick-Time  movie  opens  the  CD,  introducing  the  project  and 
summarizing  the  most  important  findings. 

Vanishing  River  — Landscapes  and  Lives  of  f he  Lower  Verde  Valley:  The 
Lower  Verde  Archaeological  Project,  858  pages,  casebound,  with  compan- 
ion compact  disc  (IBM  and  Mac  compatible),  is  available  for  $60  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling  from  SRI  Press,  6099  East  Speedway  Blvd.,  P.O.  Box 
31865,  Tucson,  AZ  85751,  (520)  721-4309,  fax  (520)  298-7044. 


full-time  permanent  histori- 
an, two  temporary  archeolo- 
gists,  and  a  temporary  cul- 
tural anthropologist. 

Somers  says  the  achieve- 
ment is  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  it  came  during 
a  Service-wide  reorganiza- 
tion while  Schaai  was  on  a 


year-long  loan  from  the 
Alaska  system  support 
otfice.  "She  overcame 
doubt,  lack  of  information, 
logistic  concerns,  lack  ot 
funding,  and  many  other 
obstacles  by  teamwork,  lead- 
ership, and  perseverance," 
he  says.  "She  employed  no 


political  stratagems  or  clever 
bureaucratic  tricks.  Her 
approach  was  honest  argu- 
ment and  doggedness  in 
pursuit  ot  her  goals.  She 
gained  the  respect  ot  all 
who  worked  with  her." 

Schaai  rose  to  the  top  in  a 
field  ot  five  regional  winners. 


Anthropology 
Explored 

SMITHSONIAN  PUBLISHES 
BEST  OF  ANTHRO  NOTES 

nthroNotes,  the  jour- 
nal published  by  the 
Smithsonian's 
National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  has 
marked  its  20th 
anniversary  by  anthologizing 
its  best  essays.  Aimed  at 
high  school  teachers  and 
students  as  well  as  college 
undergraduates  and  the  pub- 
lic, Anthropology  Explored: 
The  Best  of  AnthroNotes  fea- 
tures more  than  two  dozen 
leading  anthropologists  writ- 
ing in  an  accessible  style. 
Each  essay  is  followed  by  an 
update — commissioned  tor 
the  volume — enhancing  the 
theme  that  knowledge 
changes  with  time. 

In  charting  the  shifts  in 
perspective  over  the  disci- 
pline's 150-year  history, 
Anthropology  Explored  traces 
the  emergence  of  humans 
from  other  primates, 
describes  archeologists' 
understanding  of  early  and 
more  recent  settlements, 
and  explores  the  diversity  ot 
past  and  present  cultures. 

Anthropology  Explored:  The 
Best  of  AnthroNotes,  edited 
by  Ruth  Osterweis  Selig  and 
Marilyn  R.  London,  360 
pages,  42  bckw  illustrations, 
is  $35  casebound,  $17  paper- 
back, $3.50  postage  and 
handling  tor  the  first  book 
and  $1  for  each  additional. 
Contact  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution Press,  PO.  Box  960, 
Herndon,  VA  20172-0960, 
(800)  782-4612,  tax  (703) 
661-1501. 
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Florida  Draws 
The  Line 

LOOTERS  FEEL  THE  PINCH 
OF  AGGRESSIVE  NEW 
APPROACH 

Hpair  of  looters  caught 
digging  in  Florida's 
archeologically  rich, 
100,000-acre  Aucilla 
Wildlife  Management 
Area  have  been 
ordered  to  pay  nearly 
$30,000  in  restitution  for 
the  damage.  The  record 
penalty,  described  by  law 
enforcement  authorities  as  a 
landmark,  signals  the  state's 
resolve  to  crack  down  on 
looting  and  spare  its  dwin- 

Roberl  Daniels,  right,  oi  the 
Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission,  examines 
results  oi  illegal  digging  with 
state  archeologist  Jim  Miller. 


dling  number  of  archeologi- 
cal  sites.  Until  now,  the 
average  looting  penalty  has 
been  about  $150. 

On  March  31,  1997, 
Robert  Daniels,  an  officer 
with  the  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission, 
spotted  a  truck  near  a 
recently  looted  site.  He  dis- 
covered Arthur  and  Daniel 
Cochran  digging  up  stone 
tool  fragments  and  pot 
sherds  associated  with  the 
Weeden  Island  culture,  dat- 
ing back  about  1,500  years. 

Charged  with  the  illegal 
excavation  of  an  archeologi- 
cal  site,  the  Cochran  broth- 
ers pled  guilty  in  state  court. 
Under  state  law,  they  could 
have  received  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  a  $5,000 
fine  each. 

Awareness  of  archeological 
crime  has  risen  in  Florida  in 
recent  years.  Until  1993, 
state  law  called  for  a  tine  of 
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up  to  $500  or  six  months  in 
prison  for  unlawful  excava- 
tions. But  in  1993,  the  Flori- 
da legislature  made  looting 
that  involved  digging  a 
felony.  In  June  1997,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Sandra 
Mortham  created  an  archeo- 
logical  law  enforcement  task 
force.  The  25-member  body 
is  comprised  of  high-level 
officials  from  a  host  of  state 
and  federal  agencies.  Since 
no  single  authority  in  the 
state  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  antiquities  laws, 
the  task  force  will  attempt  to 
bring  some  focus  to  the 
issue.  Miller  says  the  repre- 
sentatives are  not  all  arche- 
ologists,  but  are  educated  on 


Looters'  holes  at  the  Aucilla 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 

various  aspects  of  looting  in 
Florida.  One  important  les- 
son Miller  says  the  task  force 
has  learned  is  that  public 
relations  are  essential. 

rhe  wildlife  management 
area,  which  contains  largely 
prehistoric  sites  such  as  bur- 


ial mounds  and  temporary 
camps,  has  been  a  relic- 
hunters  playground  for 
decades.  Daniels  says  that 
there  are  about  50  roads  in 
and  out,  with  access  24 
hours  a  day.  His  agency  has 
made  75-80  arrests  there  in 
the  past  three  years.  "For 
every  [looter]  we  catch,"  he 
says,  "there  are  about  50  we 
don't."  Items  generally  find  a 
market  at  what  Daniels  calls 
"flea  markets  for  Indian  arti- 
facts" throughout  the  South- 
east. The  much-coveted 
paleoindian  projectile  points, 
provided  they  are  intact,  sell 
for  $1,000  per  inch.  But 
there  is  a  higher  stratum  to 
the  antiquities  trade,  occu- 
pied by  what  are 
often  called  the 
"serious"  diggers, 
those  with  con- 
tacts in  Europe 
and  Japan.  Native 
American  pots 
and  vessels  that 
are  whole  and  rel- 
atively undam- 
aged will  fetch 
five -figure  sums. 
State  archeolo- 
gist  Miller  says 
that  Daniels' 
enthusiasm  for 
protecting  Flori- 
da's heritage  has 
been  contagious 
among  his  col- 
leagues. "He's 
spread  the  word 
and  the  excite- 
ment about  archeology 
much  more  effectively  than 
we  ever  could  have  done  by 
writing  letters,"  says  Miller. 
Daniels  recently  received 
the  Florida  Archaeological 
Council's  Steward  of  Her- 
itage Award  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  archeological  con- 
servation. 
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Fighting  for 
the  Past 

UTAH  DEFENDS 
ITS  HERITAGE 

n  Utah's  first  criminal 
prosecution  of  a  private 
company  under  archeo- 
logical protection  laws, 
Sunshine  Canal  Co., 
Inc.  has  pleaded  guilty 
to  bulldozing  a  site  on  BLM 
land  near  the  town  of  Vernal 
in  northeastern  Utah.  The 
site,  containing  a  fire  pit 
structure  and  lithic  scatter 
left  over  from  prehistoric 
tool-making,  was  approxi- 
mately 1,200  years  old. 

A  private  archeological 
consultant  hired  by  Sun- 
shine found  two  sites  in  the 
pipeline  area.  BLM  was 
informed  and  required  that  a 
qualified  archeologist  be  pre- 
sent when  construction 
approached  the  sites.  When 
that  time  arrived  in  April 
1993,  Sunshine  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  notify  the  local 
BLM  archeologist,  who  was 
away  doing  fieldwork  at  the 
time.  According  to  a  state- 
ment filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  by  Sunshine,  Inc.,  the 
company  neither  contacted 


a  private  archeologist  nor 
halted  the  construction.  It 
did  contact  the  BLM  arche- 
ologist upon  his  return,  but 
by  then  a  trench  62  yards 
long,  12  yards  wide,  and  a 
yard  deep  had  been  bull- 
dozed through  the  site. 

An  important  aspect  of 
ARPA  was  brought  out  in 
the  Sunshine  case:  whether 
a  company  can  be  held  liable 
for  the  actions  of  its  employ- 
ees. Businesses  can  be  held 
responsible  for  damage  to  an 
archeological  site  if  any  of 
their  employees  know  of  its 
existence.  According  to 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Wayne  Dance,  who  handled 
the  case,  prosecutors  do  not 
have  to  show  that  the  dam- 
age was  intentional,  and  a 
firm  cannot  escape  liability 
by  claiming  that  an  employ- 
ee was  unaware  of  the  site. 

Sunshine  Canal  Co.  agreed 
to  pay  $5,007  in  restitution 
to  the  BLM  and  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  misdemeanor 
ARPA  violation.  The  com- 
pany also  got  a  $500  fine. 

Elsewhere  in  the  state,  a 
pair  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity students  pled  guilty 
to  misdemeanor  ARPA 
charges  for  vandalizing  pre- 
historic petroglyphs  in 
Canyonlands  National  Park. 
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Vacationing  at  the  park  dur- 
ing spring  break,  1997, 
Andrew  Fink  and  Ryan 
McDonough  gouged  their 
names  into  what  is  known  as 
the  Peek-a-Boo  petroglyph 
panel,  believed  to  have  been 
left  by  people  of  the  Basket- 
maker  culture,  who  lived  in 
the  area  1,000  to  2,000  years 
ago.  One  of  the  vandals'  sig- 
natures was  14  feet  long, 
done  in  large  block  letters. 
According  to  Dance,  who 
handled  this  case  too,  there 
was  extensive  local  media 
coverage  of  the  vandalism. 
Investigators  matched  the 
carved  names  with  back- 
country  permits  issued  by 
Canyonlands  rangers,  which 
led  them  to  Fink  and  McDo- 
nough. Both  admitted  defac- 
ing the  petroglyphs.  With 
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damage  to  the  rock  art 
assessed  at  well  over  $500, 
the  act  qualifies  as  a  felony 
under  the  Archaeological 
Resources  Protection  Act. 
Attorneys  for  Fink  and 
McDonough  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office  in  which 
they  pled  guilty  to  one  count 
each  of  a  misdemeanor 
ARPA  violation  in  return  for 
their  paying  the  cost  of 


restoring  the 
rock  art,  which 
was  over 
$10,000.  Both 
were  given  a 
year's  probation 
and  100  hours  of 
community  ser- 
vice cleaning 
graffiti  off  build- 
ings in  Denver. 
And  on  BLM  land  near  the 
town  of  Kanab,  authorities 
discovered  rock  art  defaced 
with  a  swastika,  Satanic 
symbols,  and  three  nick- 
names. Curtis  Cox,  23,  who 
pled  guilty  to  a  felony  ARPA 
violation,  was  sentenced  to 
three  years'  probation  and 
50  hours  of  community  ser- 
vice, and  was  ordered  to  pay 
$2,  705  toward  restitution  of 
the  art.  Audra  Cox,  also  23, 


Facing  Page:  A  vandal's  graffiti 
scrawled  over  2,000-year-old 
rock  art  at  Canyonlands 
National  Park;  Above:  Prehis- 
toric rock  shelter  at  Canyon- 
lands; Left:  Ancient  markings 
defaced  by  Satanic  symbols  on 
BLM  land  in  Utah. 
pled  guilty  to  a  misdemeanor 
A  RPA  violation.  She  also 
received  three  years'  proba- 
tion and  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  prosecutors  regarding 
the  involvement  ot  a  third 
party  named  Caruso.  Caru- 
so, whose  deeply  gouged 
swastika  was  the  worst  of  the 
damage,  pled  guilty  to  a 
felony  ARPA  violation  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  same 
amount  as  Curtis  Cox 
toward  restitution.  Caruso  is 
scheduled  to  be  sentenced  as 
this  issue  goes  to  press. 
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In  the  continuing  legal  struggle  over  the  Brother 

Jonathan,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that,  unless  a 

state  has  "actual  possession"  of  a     Righ  i    Rare  photo 

.    .      ,  zrabh  of  the  Brother 

shipwreck,  federal  courts  can 

Jonathan  (circled)  OX 

decide  if  the  Abandoned  Ship-     (mWu„. ,,,  Sa„  Fuw 
wreck  Act  or  the  law  of  salvage    ciscoha 
applies.  The  justices  then  remanded  the  case  to  the 
federal  district  court  to  reconsider  the  issue  that 
made  it  difficult  from  the  beginning:  whether  or  not 
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The  Impact  of  the  Recent  Supreme  Court 
Ruling  on  the  Brother 
Jonathan — and 
Shipwrecks 
Nationwide 
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"The  determination  sends  the  legal  dispute  back  into  the  thicket  of 
issues  surrounding  what  constitutes  abandonment — not  least  of  which 
is  who  shoulders  the  burden  of  proof — a  question  some  preservationists 

hoped  the  high  court  would  resolve" 


the  Brother  Jonathan  was  abandoned.  To  reach  this  determi- 
nation,  the  justices  told  the  lower  court  to  use  admiralty  case 
law,  which  goes  back  to  the  1800s,  instead  of  the  "express 
abandonment"  test  it  applied  in  earlier  rulings,  which  says 
that  owners  must  deliberately  abdicate  title. 

At  issue  was  whether  California  can  protect  the  paddle 
wheel  steamer,  sunk  in  1865  and  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  from  a  salvage  firm  that  says  it 
bought  19th-century  insurance  company  rights  to  part  of  the 
cargo  (however,  claims  records  did  not  surface  in  any  of  the 
rulings — all  focused  on  jurisdiction — and  it  is  unclear  what 
the  company  acquired).  The  vessel  was  reportedly  carrying 
$2  million  in  gold  and  a  U.S.  Army  payroll  estimated  at  about 
$250,000  when  it  struck  a  rock  four  and  a  half  miles  off  the 
California  coast  and  sank  in  less  than  an  hour  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  everyone  aboard. 

Under  the  ASA,  a  state  automatically  assumes  title  if  a 
wreck  is  abandoned  and  either  embedded  in  state  submerged 
lands  or  on  these  lands  and  listed  on  (or  eligible  for)  the 
National  Register.  With  the  exception  of  foreign  vessels,  if  any 
of  these  conditions  are  not  met,  the  wreck  is  subject  to  feder- 
al admiralty  law  and  jurisdiction.  In  1995,  the  federal  district 
court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California  ruled  that 
because  California  had  not  proved  the  Brother  Jonathans 
abandonment,  the  case  fell  under  the  admiralty  law  of  salvage. 

In  attempting  to  assert  that  the  federal  court  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  case,  California  had  cited  the  ASA  as  well 
as  its  own  preservation  statutes.  This  two-pronged  approach, 
the  state  reasoned,  would  invoke  the  11th  Amendment, 
which  protects  states  from  being  sued  in  federal  court  with- 
out their  permission  (Deep  Sea  Research,  Inc.  v.  Brother 
Jonathan  and  ( hUfornia  89  Fid  680  [9th  Cir.  1996]),  rehearing 


denied  and  amended  opinion,  102  F3d  379).  California  argued 
that,  without  its  consent,  federal  admiralty  courts  did  not 
have  the  power  to  adjudicate  its  interest  in  the  vessel. 

The  district  court  ruled  (and  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed)  that  since  California  did  not  prove  aban- 
donment, it  could  not  claim  11th  Amendment  sovereign 
immunity.  In  addition,  the  federal  courts  ruled  that  the  ASA 
preempts  California's  preservation  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court,  for  its  part,  said  that  the  1 1th  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  federal  courts  from  determining 
whether  the  law  of  salvage  or  the  ASA  applies.  Citing  19th 
century  cases,  the  justices  said  that  the  standard  for  states 
should  be  the  same  as  for  sovereign  nations,  which  are  not 
immune  to  admiralty  suits  unless  they  have  "actual  posses- 
sion" of  a  vessel.  The  high  court  also  noted  that  if  the  Broth- 
er Jonathan  is  found  to  be  abandoned  and  the  ASA  applies, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  address  the  issue  of  whether  the 
act  preempts  the  California  preservation  statute. 

The  determination  sends  the  legal  dispute  back  into  the 
thicket  of  issues  surrounding  what  constitutes  abandon- 
ment— not  least  of  which  is  who  shoulders  the  burden  of 
proof — a  question  some  preservationists  hoped  the  high  court 
would  resolve.  Now  states  will  have  to  fight  out  shipwreck 
cases  one  by  one,  says  Peter  Pelkofer,  senior  counsel  with  the 
California  State  Lands  Commission.  This,  he  says,  is  what  the 
ASA  intended  to  prevent  (they  will  also  have  to  determine 
"actual  possession,"  which  the  court  did  not  define). 

A  new  trial  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  tor  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  will  determine  whether  the  Brother 
Jonathan  is  an  abandoned  shipwreck  subject  to  the  ASA,  or  is 
not  abandoned  and  subject  to  the  law  of  salvage.  Litigation  is 
expected  to  go  on  for  several  more  years. 
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Drug  Probe 
Yields  HRGPRH 
Conuiction 

UTAH  MAN  ADMITS  TO 
SELLING  ANASAZI  SKULL 

On  November  2 1  of 
last  year,  Richard 
Lamb,  of  Kanab, 
Utah,  pled  guilty  in 
federal  court  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  one 
felony  ARPA  count  and  a 
misdemeanor  NAGPRA 
count,  both  results  of  his 
selling  a  Native  American 
skull  to  an  undercover  Park 
Service  agent  for  $200. 
Lamb  came  to  the  attention 
of  NPS  officials  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1995,  when  local 
police  investigating  a  small- 
time drug  operation  got 
word  from  a  confidential 
informant  that  Lamb  was 
offering  a  prehistoric  skull 
for  sale.  The  informant 
agreed  to  introduce  the 
agent  to  Lamb,  which  led  to 
the  sale  and  arrest. 

At  the  time  of  his  plea, 
Lamb  was  just  finishing  a 
two-year  prison  sentence  for 
a  drug  distribution  offense. 
U.S.  District  Judge  Tena 
Campbell  sentenced  Lamb 
to  five  years'  probation  and 
200  hours  of  community  ser- 
vice. He  was  also  ordered  to 
pay  $6,416  to  the  NPS  for 
the  costs  of  determining  the 
right  of  control  over  the 
skull  and  reburying  it. 
According  to  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Wayne  Dance, 
who  handled  the  case,  the 
sentence  reflected  Lamb's 
success  in  a  prison  drug 
rehabilitation  program  and 
other  efforts  at  reform. 


Dance  says  that 
where  the  skull 
came  from  is  "one 
of  the  interesting 
unknowns"  in  the 
case.  Lamb  initial- 
ly told  the  agent 
that  he  had  per- 
sonally excavated 
it  and  even 
described  the  area 
in  southern  Utah 
where  it  was 
found.  He  retract- 
ed this  claim  later, 
however,  saying 
that  he  only 
wanted  to  make 
the  sale  more 
attractive.  He 
said  the  skull 
actually  came 
from  someone 
who  had  had  it  in 
their  family  for  a 
long  time  and 
who  gave  it  to 
Lamb  as  payment 
for  a  drug  debt. 

Forensic  anthro- 
pologists from  the 
Smithsonian 
Institution  and 
the  University  of 
Utah  examined 
the  skull  and 
determined  that  it 
was  that  of  an 
adult  male  Native 
American  who  is 
believed  to  have 
lived  some  time 
between  100  B.C. 
and  A.D.  700. 
Local  police 
passed  the  infor- 
mation about  the 
skull  on  to  Park  Service 
investigators  because  Lamb's 
hometown  of  Kanab  is  close 
to  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  and  they 
were  aware  of  the  NAGPRA 
implications.  Lamb's  misde- 


Navajo  Mask  Case  Passes  Legal  Test 

I  Supreme  Court  Lets  Trafficking  Conviction  Stand 


he  Supreme  Court  has 
declined  to  review  the 
1996  conviction  of 
Richard  Corrow,  found 
guilty  in  the  first  jury  trial 
under  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protec- 
tion and  Repatriation  Act.  In 
1995,  Corrow  purchased  a  number 
of  Navajo  ceremonial  masks  from 
the  widow  of  a  religious  leader 
(known  as  an  hataali,  or  chanter) 
who  used  the  masks  in  a  healing 
and  rain-making  ritual  known  as 
the  Nightway  ceremony.  Corrow 
then  attempted  to  sell  the  masks 
through  East-West  Trading  Co.  of 
Santa  Fe,  which  sells  Native 
American  arts  and  crafts.  Under 
NAGPRA,  the  masks  are  consid- 
ered items  of  cultural  patrimony 
that  are  illegal  to  buy  or  sell  (see 
summer  1996  Common  Ground). 

With  a  successful  prosecution 
led  by  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
Paula  Burnett,  Corrow  was  sen- 
tenced in  federal  district  court  to 
five  years'  probation  and  100 
hours  of  community  service  (941 
F.  Supp.  1553  [D.N.M.  1996]).  He 
appealed  the  verdict  in  the  Tenth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
upheld  the  lower  court's  ruling 
(119  F3d  796  [1997]).Corrow's 
attorneys  argued  that  NAGPRA  is 
unconstitutionally  vague,  particu- 
larly in  its  definitions  of  "cultural 
patrimony"  and  "cultural  items" 
(NAGPRA  defines  "cultural  patri- 


mony" as  "having  ongoing  histori- 
cal, traditional,  or  cultural  impor- 
tance" to  a  tribe).  They  reasoned 
that  these  categories  are  unrea- 
sonably broad,  and  do  not  give  fair 
notice  of  what  objects  are  protect- 
ed or  what  conduct  is  illegal  under 
the  act.  According  to  the  brief 
filed  on  Corrow's  behalf,  "there  is 
nothing  unique  about  the  [masks] 
that  would  give  any  person  notice 
of  their  'ongoing  historical,  tradi- 
tional, or  cultural  importance,' 
their  cultural  patrimony,  or  their 
inalienability."  NAGPRA,  they 
argued,  encourages  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  enforcement, 
because  authorities  generally  can- 
not determine  which  objects  fit 
the  definitions  of  "cultural  items" 
or  "cultural  patrimony." 

In  declining  to  review  Corrow's 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  let  the 
lower  courts'  ruling  stand.  Thus, 
the  only  circuit  to  review  a  NAG- 
PRA criminal  conviction  has 
found  that  the  terms  "cultural 
items"  and  "cultural  patrimony" 
are  not  unconstitutionally  vague, 
and  that  they  give  legal   authori- 
ties ample  objective  guidance  to 
enforce  the  law.  NAGPRA's  lan- 
guage, the  Tenth  Circuit  ruled, 
gave  Corrow  fair  notice  to  verify 
ownership  of  the  masks,  which 
the  Navajos  consider  living  gods, 
tribal  property,  and  meant  to 
remain  within  the  four  sacred 
mountains  that  delineate  their 
reservation. 


meanor  NAGPRA  offense, 
his  first,  was  for  trafficking 
in  Native  American  human 
remains  (18  U.S.C. 
11 70 [a]).  Subsequent  NAG- 
PRA violations  are  consid- 
ered felonies. 


His  ARPA  offense  came 
under  the  interstate  com- 
merce provisions  of  the  law 
(16  U.S.C.  470ee  [c]),  since 
he  brought  the  skull  from 
Fredonia,  Arizona,  to  Utah 
for  sale. 
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T  IS  50  YEARS  sine*  the 
eder  al  government,  crt  the 
irging  of  professional 
ircheologists  and  histori- 
ms,  began  to  conduct  and 
and  archeological  investi- 
fations  as  part  of  public 
•rojects.  While  not  present 
it  the  creation  of  the  River  , 
lasin  Archeological  Sal- 
rage  Program,  Bob  McGiin- 
ley  and  ethers  of  his  gener- 
rtion  played  essential  roles 
n  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  these  public 
efforts.  Common  Ground  is 
tleased  to  present  seme 
eeent  thoughts  and 
esearch  on  the  history  of 
American  archeology  In 
his  important  era  from  Dr. 
fleGimsey. 

■lYancis  P.  McManamon, 
:Juei .  National  Park 
Service  Archeology  and 
Jtfmogrqphy  Program 
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1  very  river,  no  matter  how  large, 
begins  with  one  small  rivulet,  its 
1  headwater.   If  the   rivulet   is   to 
become  a  stream  and  subsequently  a  river 
it  must  be  joined  by   ever   increasing 
sources  of  support.  So  it  is  with  ideas  and 
Left:     actions  that  become  suc- 
cessful programs,  of  what- 
at  work,  ™  ,        , 

ever  sort.  1  hey  often  have 
California 

construction    smau.  seemingly  inconse- 
site.    quential,  points  of  begin- 
ning that  later,  and  with  many  additions, 
lead  to  significant  developments. 

It  is  hard  for  those  of  us  active  in  arche- 
ology today,  involved  as  we  are  with  his- 
toric preservation  plans,  environmental 
impact  statements,  and  cultural  resource 


the  Post-War  Boom 

Boosted  Archeology 
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management,  where  nearly  every  federal 
agency  has  a  staff  of  archeologists  and 
each  actively  funds  archeology  as  a  nor- 
mal part  of  its  operations,  to  recall  that 
immediately  after  WWII  no  such  pro- 
grams or  activities  existed-not  even  in 
anyone's  mind's  eye. 

In  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the 
war  the  federal  government  had  been 
actively  involved  with  archeological  pro- 
jects, many  of  them  quite  massive,  under- 
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superintende 
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ations, 


...  In  reply  he  received 
indicating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  ask 
ill        would 


taken  in  relation  to  Depression  Era  social  programs  and  TVA 
dams.  But  in  1944  the  Depression  was  no  more.  The  social  pro- 
grams were  over  and  done  with.  Neither  was  there  much  left  to 
do  in  the  way  of  additional  TVA  dams.  The  federal  government 
was  completely  out  of  the  archeological  business  (except  for  work, 
in  the  National  Parks)  and  there  was  no  reason  for  archeologists, 
or  anyone  else,  to  think  that  that  situation  would  change. 

But,  as  we  know,  the  government  did  become  very  involved  in 
archeology  and  remains  so.  How  did  that  come  to  pass? 

The  River  Basin  Surveys.  1945 

As  WWII  began  to  wind  down  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began  to  gear  up  for 
a  major  post-war  program  oi  constructing  power  and 
watei  control  dams  on  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Sometime  in  1944  Julian  Stew- 
ard, (hen  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  read  a  news 


article  about  the  proposed  program  and  called 
Frank  Roberts  into  his  office  to  discuss  what 
archeologists  might  do  to  counteract  this  major 
threat  to  the  nation's  archeological  resources. 
In  May  1944,  Society  for  American  Archaeol- 
ogy President  J.  Alden  Mason  established  a 
planning  committee  (Fred  Johnson,  chair)  to 
review  WPA  and  TVA  records  so  that  the  WPA  work  might  form 
a  background  to  legitimize  further  federal  archeological  endeav- 
ors. Johnson,  who  had  been  working  for  Steward,  also  became 
alerted  to  the  proposed  construction  activity.  He  consulted  with 
William  Duncan  Strong,  Chair  oi  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil's committee  on  the  basic  needs  in  archaeology  (established  in 
1939  to  provide  for  review  of  WPA  archeological  work  and 
develop  archeological  standards),  and  with  Ronald  E  Lee  (chief 
historian,  National  Park  Service)  and  others  in  the  National  Tark 
Service.  Discussions  with  the  Corps  and  BRec  revealed  just  how 
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far  along  their  planning  was  and  confirmed  everyone's  worse  fears 
regarding  the  threat  to  archeology. 

Over  the  next  several  months  Johnson,  with  the  help  of  Julian 
Steward  and  others,  developed  the  concept  of  a  small  committee 
of  professionals,  independent  of  the  federal  government  hut  with 
a  broad  base  of  organizational  support,  who  would  assist  various 
federal  agencies  in  recovering  the  threatened  archeological  mate- 
rials. The  result  was  what  came  to  be  called  the  Committee  for 
the  Recovery  of  Archaeological  Remains,  or  CRAR.  This  com- 
mittee first  met  in  May  1945.  It  consisted  of  W.  S.  Web,  who  had 
played  a  major  role  in  administering  the  WPA  program,  as  chair; 
A.  V.  Kidder  (who  along  with  Web  represented  the  ACLS);  J.  O. 
Brew  (representing  the  American  Anthropological  Association), 
and  Fred  Johnson,  as  secretary  (representing  the  SAA). 

CRAR  and  the  discussions  leading  to  it  were  largely  responsible 
for  initiating  the  Inter-Agency  Archaeological  Salvage  Program. 
For  the  next  30  years  the  committee  was  archeology's  primary — 
indeed  almost  sole — voice  in  Washington,  serving  as  advisor  to 
the  Smithsonian,  the  Park  Service,  other  federal  agencies,  and 
Congress.  More  than  once,  it  saw  to  the  establishment  of  or 
saved  essential  appropriations  for  archeology  during  the  period. 

During  1945,  CRAR  helped  the  Smithsonian  and  the  National 
Park  Service  negotiate  a  number  of  cooperating  agreements  with 
the  two  primary  federal  construction  agencies,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.   Frank  Roberts  of  the 

Smithsonian  was   dra- 
^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^H    gooned 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^™'    the     Herculean     and 

largely  thankless  task 
of  providing  primary 
scientific  direction, 
while  the  Park  Service  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  obtain- 
ing funds  and  for  overall  administration.  Thus  was  created  what 
became  known  as  the  Inter-Agency  Archeological  and  Paleonto- 
logical  Salvage  Program  (or  sometimes  as  the  River  Basin  Sur- 
veys, though  the  latter  term  is  generally  used  to  refer  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  work  done  under  Smithsonian  supervision).  A  major 
distinction  between  this  program  and  most  Depression  Era  feder- 
al funding  was  that  now  the  funding  was  appropriated  to  support 
archeology  directly,  not  archeology  as  a  means  to  accomplish 
make -work  for  a  depressed  economy. 

The  initial  emphasis  was  on  funding  Smithsonian  crews  to  oper- 
ate in  the  Missouri  Basin  and  in  a  few  reservoirs  in  other  parts  of 
the  county.  However,  particularly  after  about  1952,  the  National 
Park  Service  began  entering  into  a  series  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  local  institutions  to  do  reservoir  salvage  work  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  Missouri  Basin.  Funds  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  Park  Service  annually,  using  authority  established  by 
the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  which  transferred  them  to  the 
Smithsonian.  For  the  first  two  years  or  so  the  Corps  and  BRec 
made  program  monies  available  as  well,  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  took  a  dim  view  of  this  and  that  source  tended  to  dry  up, 
especially  after  the  passage  of  the  Reservoir  Salvage  Act  of  1960. 
That  act  expanded  operations  to  federally  licensed  dams,  and  was 
widely  interpreted  as  making  the  National  Park  Service  respon- 
sible for  all  funding.  Although  funding  was  relatively  large  (e.g., 
in  fiscal  1952-53  the  Smithsonian  had  ten  parties  in  the  field  and 


Left:  Archeologists  at  highway 
construction  site  in  southeast 
Missouri. 


state  agencies  operating  under  agreements  with  the  National 
Park  Service  had  nine),  it  was  never  even  close  to  adequate  for 
the  amount  of  work  that  needed  to  be  done.  Despite  the  best 
efforts  of  CRAR  on  Capitol  Hill,  funding  was  always  precarious. 
In  1949,  funds  were  appropriated  so  late  that  they  could  not  be 
spent  during  that  field  season  and  a  whole  year  was  lost.  Even 
with  its  funding  limitations,  initiation  of  the  Inter-Agency  Pro- 
gram severely  strained  the  archeological  profession's  ability  to 
supply  sufficient  adequately  trained  personnel.  Not  until  the  mid 
'70s,  when  the  passage  of  the  Moss-Bennett  legislation  resulted 
in  an  avalanche  of  new  investigations,  was  the  profession  placed 
under  a  similar  strain. 

The  Expansion  of 
Public  Archeology.  1950 

The  San  Juan  Project,  as  it  was  called,  is  the  prime  (in 
both  the  sense  of  primary  and  premier)  illustration  of 
the  federal  government's  indirect  involvement  in 
archeology  immediately  after  the  war.  It  can  be  consid- 
ered the  direct  forebear  of  all  so-called  "contract,"  "project,"  or 
"salvage  archeology,"  now  called  "CRM." 

Sometime  toward  the  middle  of  1950,  Jesse  Nusbaum,  depart- 
mental consulting  archeologist  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
based  in  Santa  Fe,  became  aware  of  this  project,  which  proposed 
building  a  series  of  gas  pipelines  across  northern  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  California,  with  the  southwestern  section  passing 
largely,  but  not  entirely,  through  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

In  his  role  as  DCA,  Nusbaum  had  broadly  defined  responsibili- 
ties for  protecting  archeological  resources  on  federally  owned  or 
controlled  lands  under  provisions  of  the  Antiquity  Act  of  1906, 
its  uniform  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of 
1935.  He  tried,  without  success,  to  alert  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  destruction  of  archeological 
resources  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  pipeline  project. 

On  July  20,  1950,  Nusbaum  wrote  an  official  letter  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  (a  federal  employ- 
ee) recommending  that  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  meet  the  cost  of  an 
archeological  survey  for  the  pipeline's  right-of-way,  and  the  sub- 
sequent recovery  of  any  archeological  data  that  might  be 
destroyed  by  the  construction.  In  reply  he  received  a  phone  call 
from  the  superintendent  indicating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  ask 
the  company  to  meet  such  costs  as  he  feared  such  a  request 
would  imperil  the  entire  contract  negotiations. 

Given  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  his  superiors  and  realizing 
he  was  in  an  administrative  box  as  a  Park  Service  employee,  Nus- 
baum strove  to  find  an  alternative  route.  As  it  happened,  his 
long-time  friend  Sam  Akeah  was  the  chair  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council.  Jesse  called  Sam  and  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
situation  and  the  danger  to  the  archeological  resources.  As  a 
direct  consequence,  Mr.  Akeah,  when  he  reviewed  the  initial 
draft  of  the  pipeline  contract  a  day  or  so  later,  indicated  a  desire 
to  have  a  small  paragraph  inserted  into  the  contract  providing 
protection  for  any  endangered  archeological  sites. 

Doubtless  because  of  Mr.  Akeah's  request,  it  was  arranged  for 
Nusbaum  to  meet  several  El  Paso  officials  on  the  28th  for  a  flight 
to  Gallup  and  subsequently  to  accompany  them  to  a  conference 
with  the  Navajo  officials  at  Window  Rock.  Conversation  with 
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the  El  Paso  people  during  that  trip  revealed  that,  while  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  such  a  new  element  so  late  in  the  contract 
negotiations,  they  were  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  cost  of 
the  archeology  but  rather  with  the  potential  cost  of  any  associat- 
ed construction  delays.  Nusbaum  was  able  to  reassure  them  on 
that  score  and  after  further  discussion  the  company  agreed  to 
fund  the  archeological  research.  This  agreement  was  presented  at 
the  Window  Rock  conference,  was  accepted  by  all,  and  the  con- 
tract negotiations  were  concluded  successfully. 

The  archeological  research  project  was  a  success,  thanks  in  no 
small  part  to  the  archeologists  involved,  Jesse  Nusbaum  and  Fred 
Wendorf,  the  project  supervising  archeologist,  and  their  two  field 
teams  (all  of  whom  were,  in  a  sense,  working  in  a  new  milieu),  as 
well  as  to  the  cooperation  received  from  the  construction  com- 
pany and  the  Navajo  Nation.  Important  data  were  recovered  and 
promptly  reported,  and  the  construction  work  was  not  delayed.  It 
was  followed  by  other  pipeline  projects  by  El  Paso  and  other 
pipeline  companies  and  became  a  model  not  only  for  pipelines 
but  for  other  private  construction  projects  done  on  federal  prop- 
erty or  under  federal  permit  or  license. 

Highway  Salvage  Archeology,  1954 

In  late  March  1954,  Fred  Wendorf  gave  a  talk  about  the  El 
Paso  pipeline  project  to  a  service  club  in  Santa  Fe.  A  few 
days  earlier,  while  driving  down  US  66,  he  had  noted  fed- 
eral highway  construction  that  reminded  him  strongly  of 
the  pipeline  survey  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  showed  a 
few  slides  of  this  and  commented  that  it  was  too  bad  that  private 
firms  seemed  to  be  doing  a  better  job  of  protecting  archeology  on 
federal  property  than  the  federal  agencies  themselves.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  talk,  somewhat  to  Fred's  discomfort,  a  gentleman 
introduced  himself  as  Mr.  W  J.  Keller,  New  Mexico  district  engi- 
neer for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  However,  Mr.  Keller  imme- 
diately assured  Fred  that  he  had  similar  concerns  and  suggested 
that  they  follow  up  on  the  problem.  Three  or  four  days  later  Mr. 
Keller  arranged  for  a  meeting  in  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Erwin, 
New  Mexico  state  highway  engineer,  a  meeting  that  included 
other  state  and  federal  highway  officials  and  Jesse  Nusbaum  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  audience  proved  to  be  sympa- 
thetic, and  details  for  an  informal  operating  program  were  rapid- 
ly worked  out. 

One  of  the  early  highway  projects  was  carried  out  near  Reserve, 
New  Mexico,  on  U.  S.  Forest  Service  land  and,  while  engaged  in 
that  project  Fred  met  and  discussed  what  was  going  on  with  some 
Forest  Service  personnel.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  arranged  to 
undertake  similar  work  in  connection  with  Forest  Service  road 
construction.  However,  here  a  snag  promptly  developed.  When 
the  first  bill  was  presented  (for  $600)  the  Forest  Service  business 
office  refused  to  honor  it  and  sent  it  off  to  the  U.S.  comptroller 
general  for  an  opinion. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  C.  D.  Curtis,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  public 
roads,  was  interested  in  archeology  (he  had  recently  reviewed  the 
New  Mexico  situation  favorably)  mi  when  the  problem  arose  with 
I  to  the  Forest  Service  he  arranged  for  Fred  to  meet  with  the 
comptroller  general  to  determine  it  the  charges  were  appropriate. 
1  red's  meeting  went  well  and  payment  was  approved  for  such 
projects.  Alter  the  meeting  Curtis  noted  to  Fred  that  while  that 


Right:  Salvaging  prehistoric  pit 
houses  damaged  by  road  con- 
struction in  Arizona. 


was  all  well  and  good,  comptroller  generals  change  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  incorporate  such  approval  in  law.  New  Mexico's 
Sen.  Denis  Chavez,  the  chair  of  the  Senate  public  works  com- 
mittee, was  at  that  time  working  on  what  was  to  become  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956;  Rep.  John  Dempsey  of  New  Mex- 
ico was  the  ranking  member  of  the  House  public  works  commit- 
tee.   So    Fred,    being 

from  New  Mexico,  had  ■■^■^^■■i^HMI 

"in."    Accordingly,         SBrSHHmHMIVBBMMS 
Sen.  Chavez'  staff  was 
contacted  and,  back  in 
New  Mexico,  Wendorf 
sat  down  with   Keller 

and  Erwin  to  draft  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  highway  bill 
relating  to  archeology.  Fred  carried  this  draft  with  him  for  weeks 
awaiting  a  call  from  Chavez'  staff.  In  due  course  the  call  came 
and  he  read  them  the  proposed  addition.  It  was  duly  incorporat- 
ed into  the  bill. 

All  was  not  yet  smooth  sailing,  however,  for  prior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  new  highway  legislation, 
there  was  a  change  in  personnel  at  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  the  new  administrators  were  not  favorably  inclined  toward 
archeology.  Fred  had  one  more  ace  in  the  hole.  During  WWII 
Rep.  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  had  nominated  him  to  West  Point 
(though  circumstances  had  prevented  his  actually  going).  Calling 
on  this  connection,  Fred  contacted  Rayburn  and  visited  him  in 
Washington.  As  a  result,  Rayburn's  staff  contacted  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  to  inquire  as  to  whether  there  was  some  insur- 
mountable problem  vis  a  vis  archeology.  Lo  and  behold,  there  was 
not,  as  it  developed,  and  the  Federal  Highway  Salvage  Program 
was  underway,  although  not  without  individual  problems  to  be 
overcome  in  almost  every  state. 

Reservoir  salvage  work  and,  after  1956,  highway  salvage,  con- 
stituted the  major  federally  funded  involvement  with  archeology 
until  the  mid  1970s. 

Conclusion 

In  concluding,  perhaps  I  should  emphasize  that  by  high- 
lighting, as  I  have,  a  few  of  the  many  individuals  involved 
in  initiating  these  post  WWII  programs  that  began  the  pre- 
sent commitment  of  the  federal  government  to  archeology, 
I  am  not  propounding  any  "great  man"  theory  of  history.  Far  from 
it.  The  initial  rivulets,  while  having  a  role  to  play,  have  relevance 
and  value  only  when  and  to  the  degree  that  the  rest  of  the 
sources  are  present  and  functioning  well.  Perhaps  there  is  just  a 
suggestion  that  much,  if  not  most,  history  is  happenstance:  a  suc- 
cession of  events  whereby  the  right  person  is  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  or,  alternatively,  in  the  wrong  spot  at  the  wrong 
time.  Carpe  Diem! 
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NPS  Cultural  Landscape 
Inventory 

Bob  Page,  Manager,  CLI 
Cultural  Landscapes  Program 
1849  C  Street,  NW,  Room  NC  360 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
202-343-8147 


Historic  Landscapes 
Initiative 

Charles  Birnbaum,  Coordinator,  HLI 
HPS  Technical  Services  Branch 
1849  C  Street,  NW,  Room  NC  300 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 

www2.cr.nps.gov/hli/hli_p.htm 


■  The  concept  of  the  cultural  landscape 

[highlights]  the  premise  that  people  do  not  passively  inhabit  a  place, 

that  their  imprint  survives  in  the  archeological  record  and  in  the 
oral  histories,  place  names,  and     mhuhh^hb^ 
traditional  practices  of 
present-day  groups.  33 


near-invisibility,  each  of  these  professionals  sees  differently. 
Today,  all  of  their  viewpoints,  and  more,  inform  a  new  interdisci- 
plinary, holistic  approach  to  preserving  above-ground  remains. 
This  issue  of  Common  Ground  looks  at  how  this  cross-pollinizing 
has  seeded  a  number  of  initiatives  to  identify,  interpret,  and  pro- 
tect sites,  structures,  and  earthworks  that,  until  now,  have  with- 
stood centuries  of  weathering  and  neglect. 

Notwithstanding  the  architectural  skills  of  past  peoples,  many 
ruins  that  once  dominated  the  landscape  are  deteriorating  due  to 
lack  of  funds  to  maintain  them.  In  the  mid-1990s,  a  number  of 
Park  Service  professionals  in  the  Southwest,  encouraged  by  then- 
director  Roger  Kennedy,  initiated  a  grassroots  effort  to  preserve 
ruins  in  their  parks — parks  that,  in  many  cases,  had  joined  the 
park  system  because  of  the  very  ruins  now  threatened.  Todd  Met- 
zger,  Ellen  Brennan,  and  Kathy  Fiero  report  on  the  progress  in 
halting  the  destruction  of  these  "Vanishing  Treasures." 

Rarely  do  highly  visible  structures  exist  in  isolation;  often  they 
are  part  of  an  evolving  network  of  social  and  geographic  rela- 
tionships. Cardens,  irrigation  canals,  trails,  and  roads  are  just  a 
tew  of  the  physical  manifestations  of  these  networks.  They  too 
must  be  incorporated  into  a  preservation  strategy.  Archeologists 
have  long  studied  the  spatial  arrangements  ot  human  settlement, 
as  have  historical  architects  who  study  formally  designed  and 
rural  landscapes.  Increasingly,  the  concept  of  the  cultural  land- 
.  though  not  vet  a  discipline  itself,  is  being  used  as  a  unify- 
ing i heme  to  highlight  the  premise  that  people  do  not  passively 
inhabit  a  place,  that  their  imprint  survives  in  the  archeological 
record  and  in  the  oral  histories,  place  names,  and  traditional 


practices  of  present-day  groups. 

The  cultural  landscape  is  fertile 
ground  for  cooperation  among  archeol- 
ogists, architects,  historians,  folklorists, 
ethnographers,  and  others — as  Tom 
Carter  's  work  on  the  vernacular  archi- 
tecture of  the  West  demonstrates.  But 
its  broad  scope  also  brings  challenges  for 
preservationists  looking  to  protect  these 
places  by  nominating  them  to  national 
and  international  registries  such  as 
World  Heritage  Sites. 
An  initiative  to  inventory  cultural  landscapes  in  the  Park  Ser- 
vice illustrates  the  problems  and  promises.  Because  the  invento- 
ry is  based  on  criteria  for  nomination  to  the  National  Registet  of 
Historic  Places,  it  falls  short  of  the  overarching  view  of  ethno- 
graphic landscapes  described  by  Michael  Evans.  Similarly,  Steve 
Pendery  cautions  that  because  a  landscape  may  have  many  cul- 
turally significant  layers,  archeologists  must  find  common  cause 
with  historic  landscape  preservationists  in  deciding  what  to  nom- 
inate and  preserve. 

Social  and  political  landscapes  are  difficult  to  bound  physically. 
This  does  not  mean  they  are  any  less  real.  Certainly,  the  Western 
Apache  concept  of  landscape,  as  interpreted  by  Keith  Basso 
under  the  tutelage  ot  his  tribal  mentors,  gives  meaning  to  the 
very  essence  of  how  a  people  see  themselves  and  their  places. 
Equally  meaningful  is  the  value  bestowed  by  politicians  and  vot- 
ers on  properties  incorporated  into  parks,  greenbelts,  and  her- 
itage sites.  Linda  Mayro  offers  a  glimpse  ot  the  political  process 
that  gave  voters  in  Pima  County,  Arizona,  a  chance  to  reaffirm 
the  historical  and  natural  meaning  ot  their  surroundings. 

And  that  vote  represents  the  common  voice  heard  in  all  ot  these 
initiatives.  Preserving  ruins,  in  and  of  itself  is  not  the  end  goal. 
The  goal  is  linking  value  to  meaning — whether  it  is  voiced  by 
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grassroots  enthusiasts,  political 
advocates,  ethnographers,  histor- 
ical architects,  or  ethnic  groups 
striving  to  preserve  their  culture. 

-Veletta  Canouts 


Upper  Left:  Restoration 
underway  at  Chaco  Culture; 
Lower  Left:  Hopi  crew  mem- 
ber at  Wupatki  National 
Monument;  Opposite:  Docu- 
menting stabilization  work 
at  Wupatki;  Below:  Repoint- 
ing  mortar  joints  in  remains 
of  walls  at  Chaco  Culture. 
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As   these   words   are   being   written, 
thousands  of  ruins  in  the  Southwest 
are  threatened  with  deterioration  and 
collapse.    Some   are   World   Heritage 
Sites,   others   are  places   of   spiritual 
meaning  for  tribes;  all  are  gems  of  the 
national  park  system.  Former  Park  Ser- 
vice Director  Roger  Kennedy  calls  the 
situation  "an  undeniable  crisis  in  care." 
■  It  is  a  problem  long  in  the  making. 
Throughout  the  century,  the  Park  Service 
has  had  to  repair  ruins  under  the  brunt  of 
heavy  visitation.  The  craftsmen  were  usu- 
ally local  people  who  traced  their  ances- 
try to  the  sites;  the  supervisors  a  small 
cadre  of  archeologists  expert  in  indige- 
nous   architecture.    The    primary   repair 
material  was  mortar  made  from  Portland 
cement.  H  Despite  the  skill  of  the  work,  by 
the  1970s  it  became  clear  that  the  cement 
was  hastening,  not  halting,  the  destruction. 
After  a  flurry  of  experiments  with  new  mate- 
rials, the  problem  was  forced  to  the  back 
burner  by  inflation,  the  disbanding  of  the 
repair  unit,  and  the  retirements  of  key  per- 
sonnel. For  over  a  decade,  the  situation  Ian- 
guished-with  visitation  and  nature  continuing  to  take  their  toll-only  to  resurface  with  a  vengeance  in 
the  early  1990s.  ■  A  handful  of  park  managers  began  to  compare  notes  about  the  deteriorating  sites 
in  their  care;  the  result  was  a  grassroots  program  called  "Vanishing  Treasures."  As  the  following  arti- 
cles illustrate,  the  program  is  tackling  the  problem  on  three  fronts:  first,  by  documenting  the  rate  of 


Stabilization  crews  race  against 
time  and  the  elements,  an  ail-too 
prevalent  scene  in  the  Southwest. 


deterioration;  second,  by  repairing  structures  in  imminent  danger 
(while  fostering  new  techniques  and  materials);  and  third,  by 
training  a  new  generation  of  craftsmen  before  the  older  ones 
have  retired.  SB  Each  of  these  initiatives  has  been  infused  with 
a  wealth  of  ideas,  thanks  to  the  involvement  of  a  wider  range  of 
professionals.  Each  has  had  success  and  failure.  The  failures,  by  and  large,  are  tainted  by  a  recur- 
ring theme:  lack  of  funds.      Glenn  Fulfer,  superintendent  of  Salinas  Pueblo  Missions  National  Monu- 
ment, says  the  Vanishing  Treasures  program  is  "a  last  defense  against  the  loss  of  these  tangible  sym- 
bols of  America's  heritage."  As  the  destruction  continues  apace,  hopefully  it's  not  too  little,  too  late. 

-TODD    R.    METZGER,     CHIEF,     DIVISION    OF    RESOURCES    MANAGEMENT,     NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 
LAGSTAFF  AREA  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS;  PROGRAM  AGENT,    VANISHING   TREASURES  PROGRAM 
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a  legacy  In 


By  Kathleen  Fiero 


THE  FABRIC  OF  Square  Tower,  its  stonework  crafted  by  the  ances- 
tors of  Arizona's  and  New  Mexico's  Pueblo  Indians,  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  centuries.  But  during  the  last  three  decades, 
nature — perhaps  unwittingly  abetted  by  an  early  preservation 
plan — has  been  getting  the  upper  hand.  To  deal  with  the  problem, 
the  Park  Service  has  put  together  a  repair  kit  packed  with  the  tools 
of  an  unusual  range  of  professionals.  This  meeting  of  the  minds 

promises  to  pioneer  a  new  way  of  caring  for  the  nation's 
prehistoric  landmarks. 
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The  edifice  rises  up  in  a  complex  of 
intriguingly  shaped  houses,  dams,  and 
towers,  situated  at  the  head  of  Little  Ruin 
Canyon  in  southeastern  Utah's  Hoven- 
weep  National  Monument.  Not  much  is 
known  about  the  prehistory  of  Hoven- 
weep — declared  a  national  monument  in 
1923  because  of  its  spectacular  Puebloan 
architecture — since  there  has  been  little 
excavation  here.  The  construction  of  the  complex,  wet-laid,  sin- 
gle- and  double-coursed  walls  of  carefully  shaped  stones  interrupt- 
ed here  and  there  by  raised  doorways,  is  typical  of  the  Northern 
San  Juan  Puebloans,  evidenced  in  the  towers,  great  houses,  kivas, 
dams,  and  walls  they  built  throughout  the  region  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  location  and  durability  of  this  complex  that  sets  it 
apart.  One-  and  two-story  structures  cluster  at  the  heads  of 
canyons — on  the  rims,  on  the  slopes,  on  boulders,  even  tucked 
into  the  cliff  faces.  For  some,  only  rubble  remains;  others  are 
superbly  preserved  except  for  their  roofs.  Square  Tower,  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  Park  Service  unit  in  which  it  resides,  is  one  of  these. 

The  tower's  high,  nearly  intact  walls  rest  on  a  sandstone  boul- 
der immediately  adjacent  to  the  main  drainage  at  the  foot  of  the 
canyon,  next  to  where  a  spring  empties  out.  And  there  lies  the 
problem.  In  1960,  with  water  eroding  the  rock  and  threatening  to 
topple  the  tower,  the  Park  Service  constructed  a  protective  wall 
of  local  sandstone  set  in  Portland  cement  mortar.  Then,  obscured 
by  overgrowth  and  forgotten  as  personnel  changed  over  the  next 
30  years,  nature  went  to  work. 

When  the  vegetation  was  cut  in  1990,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  wall,  far  from  staving  off  the  erosion,  had  possibly  accelerat- 
ed it,  with  sizable  areas  eroding  out  of  the  rock  face  on  the  north- 
east and  southeast  corners.  Deposits  of  calcium  sulfate  on  the 
boulder  and  the  wall  meant  either  a  dissolving  of  the  natural 
bonding  material  in  the  sandstone  or  salt  from  the  concrete  eat- 
ing its  way  in.  Or  both.  The  cause  of  the  problem  was  obvious — 
water.  But  what  were  the  forces  feeding  the  erosion/  The  rela- 
tively high  water  table.7  Surface  runoff?  Or  water  moving  under- 
ground from  the  mesa  into  the  drainage.' 

Park  Service  managers  took  immediate  action.  Mary  Griffitts, 
geologist  at  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  undertook  a  study  of  con- 
solidants  that  could  keep  the  sandstone  grains  from  dissolving 
(with  erosion,  the  grains  flake  otf  to  the  touch).  She  soon  focused 
on  ethyl  silicate  as  the  most  promising.  The  monument's  staff 
pruned  hack  the  vegetation  and — to  channel  possible  flash 
floods  -constructed  a  gabion  along  the  hank  adjacent  to  the 
boulder.  Runoff  patterns  were  also  modified  to  direct  water  away. 


group  with  the 

professional  depth 

solve  the  problem  at  hand, 
pioneer  a  new  paradign 


Left,  Right:  Support 
wall  beneath  Square 
Tower  after  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1960;  Above: 
The  structure  after  veg- 
etation was  cut  away 
from  its  base  and  a 
gabion  built  to  divert 
flash  floods. 


The   deep   cavity   between    the 
wall  and  the  boulder  was  filled 
with  mud  mortar,  a  natural  mate- 
rial,  to  keep  out  water.   Historic 
photographs    of    the    tower    and 
boulder  were  collected  (the  earli- 
est dates  to  1892),  and  the  public 
trail  was  closed  so  visitors  would 
not  get  hurt  by  a  collapsing  wall. 

Meanwhile,  an  advisory  group 
was  recruited  with  the  professional 
depth  that  could  not  only  solve 
the  problem  at  hand,  but  also  pioneer  a  new  paradigm  for  pre- 
serving such  structures,  which  dot  the  Southwest.  Present  on  the 
team  were  a  geologist,  several  historic  architects  and  structural 
engineers,  a  fabric  conservator,  and  a  number  of  archeologists, 
representing  the  Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Utah  Historic  Preservation  Office. 

There  was  a  crosscurrent  of  ideas  that  one  would  expect  given 
the  group.  There  is  a  twist  in  the  tower,  possibly  induced  by 
recent  events.  Believing  that,  unchecked,  it  could  hasten  the 
structure's  demise,  one  of  the  architects  suggested  erecting  a  rigid 
armature  inside.  An  engineer  countered  that  an  inflexible  skele- 
ton could  restrict  natural  shifts  caused  by  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. So,  among  other  short-term  recommendations,  the  group 
advised  measuring  the  movement  scientifically  as  a  first  step. 

The  work  of  the  Historic  American  Building  Survey,  a  Park  Ser- 
vice unit  who  fielded  a  project  team  in  1993,  is  the  result  of  this 
interdisciplinary  ferment  (see  Federal  Archeology,  spring  1995). 
Under  the  direction  of  HABS  architect  Joseph  Balachowski,  the 
team  deployed  the  tools  of  architectural  photography — Linhoft 
Metrika  1 50mm  and  ^Omm  photogrammetric  cameras — with 
paper  bulls-eyes  affixed  to  the  stonework.  The  bulls-eyes  acted  as 
data  points,  ensuring  a  record  as  precise  as  an  architect's  drawing, 
a  first  for  a  Park  Service  archeological  site. 

Past  documentation  of  such  ruins  has  generally  been  accurate, 
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but  elevations,  almost  by  necessity,  have  been  drawn  with  a  good 
deal  of  artistic  license.  The  highly  irregular  surfaces  make  con- 
ventional measuring  all  but  impossible.  In  this  case,  HABS  pro- 
duced elevations  directly  from  the  photogrammetric  images, 
which  were  digitized,  stone  by  stone,  into  Autocad  software  at 
the  computer-aided  drafting  studio  the  survey  shares  with  the 
Historic  American  Engineering  Record  (part  of  the  reason  for 
such  exactitude  was  to  have  a  record  of  this  architectural  mast- 
work  should  it  ever  be  lost). 

With  these  data  as  a  baseline,  the  Park  Service  monitored  the 
movement  using  a  program  designed  by  Park  Service  engineer 
Dave  Keough.  A  year's  worth  of  measurements  helped  determine 
whether  the  twist  was  introduced  during  the  tower's  construc- 
tion in  the  13th  century,  between  its  abandonment  and  the  ear- 
liest photographs  in  the  late  1800s,  or  recently.  The  data  showed 
no  movement  significant  enough  to  be  a  threat,  and  the  vintage 
photos  evidenced  no  twisting  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Not  all  of  the  plans  unfolded  as  expected.  The  engineers  had 
recommended  burying  a  French  drain  in  the  rock  debris  against 
the  boulder  on  its  west  and  south  sides.  But  excavators  under  the 
supervision  of  Mesa  Verde  archeologist  Dave  Johnson  found  a 
well-preserved  kiva  just  below  the  surface.  Consequently  the 
drain  was  not  installed.  Instead,  the  kiva  was  covered  up  (to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  elements)  and  moisture  meters  were  sunk  in  the 
backfill  to  measure  the  water  flow.  The  meters,  which  also  record 
temperature,  have  been  read  monthly  since  1995. 

The  park  archeologist  advised  installing  ceramic  pins  in  three 
places  on  the  boulder  to  monitor  surface  erosion.  And,  on  the 
recommendation  of  conservator  Frank  Matero,  deep  voids  in  the 
sandstone  were  packed  with  hydrated  hydraulic  lime  and  sand,  a 
dry,  natural  mixture  softer  than  the  rock  itself  (harder  materials 
like  the  concrete  tend  to  accelerate  erosion) . 

During  this  time,  Griffitts  was  testing  the  ethyl  silicate  on  boul- 
ders near  the  tower,  and  the  surrounding  water  was  tested  for 
salts  to  determine  if  it  was  the  origin  of  the  eroding  forces.  Sev- 
eral stones  were  removed  from  the  wall  but  no  erosion  was  noted 
behind  them.  The  stones  were  reset  in  a  mud  mortar  (again,  a 
natural  material)  for  easy  removal  and  checking  in  the  future. 

Al  Decker,  a  retired  member  of  the  crew  who  built  the  wall,  was 
interviewed,  but  could  remember  little  of  the  specific  rationale 
behind  its  construction.  The  obvious  concern  at  the  time  was 
that  the  eroding  boulder  would  lead  to  the  collapse  the  tower. 

The  joints  in  the  tower's  stonework  were  filled  with  mud  mor- 
tar hardened  by  a  liquid  acrylic  polymer  to  extend  its  life.  This 
work  was  carried  out  by  the  Mesa  Verde  masonry  workers  Ray- 
mond Begay,  Gene  Trujillo,  Willie  Begay,  and  Kee  John — assisted 
by  myself  and  Phil  Wilson.  Before  repointing,  Mesa  Verde  arche- 
ologist Larry  Nordby  wrote  an  historic  structures  report  docu- 
menting the  details  of  the  mortar  and  other  features  of  the  tower. 

After  three  years  of  successful  lab  and  field  tests,  it  was  time  to 
apply  the  ethyl  silicate  to  the  boulder.  But  first,  conservator  Anne 
Oliver  did  detailed  photographic  and  graphic  documentation  of 
the  sandstone  surface.  Salts  were  removed  too.  I  worked  with  Grif- 
fitts and  Matero  to  apply  the  ethyl  silicate,  in  1996  and  last  year. 


The  project  continues.  The  ethyl  silicate  has  definitely  hard- 
ened the  boulder,  but  the  real  cause  of  the  deterioration  has  not 
been  addressed.  The  rain  falls  and  the  stream  still  flows  into  Lit- 
tle Ruin  Canyon,  with  the  water  table  only  inches  below  the  sur- 
face at  the  base  of  the  boulder  much  of  the  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  erosion  has  been  reduced  but  only  monitoring  will  tell.  Now, 
with  the  short  term  recommendations  carried  out,  we  plan  to 
reconvene  our  advisors  to  take  on  the  long  term  preservation  of 
the  boulder — and  the  precious  piece  of  our  nation's  heritage 
perched  precariously  upon  it. 

For  more  information,  contact  Kathleen  Fiero,  Site  Preservation  (Sta- 
bilization) Archeologist,  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  Colorado  81330,  (970)  529-4510,  fax  (970)  529- 
4498. 
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an  endangered  pueblo 
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ver  the  past  year  and  a  half,  stu- 
dents from  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity, the  author  among  them, 
have  helped  document  architec- 
tural remains  at  Wupatki  and  Wal- 
nut Canyon  National  Monuments. 
The  project  has  been  instrumental 
in  developing  hard  data  on  the 
condition  of  ruins  throughout  the 
National  Park  Service. 
Of  all  the  structures  investigat- 
ed, Wupatki  Pueblo  was  the  most 
challenging,  says  the  author.  It  is 
used  here  not  only  as  an  example 
of  the  documentation  process,  but 
also  to  point  out  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  such  efforts. 


Vintage  photo  of  Wupatki  National 

Monument,  Arizona,  which  was 

occupied  between  the  11th  and 

13th  centuries. 
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upatki  Pueblo  lias  often  been  described  as  a  "nexus,"  a  place  where 
the  Hohokam,  Kayenta,  Sinagua,  Cohonina,  and  Prescott  cultures 
came  together  to  exchange  goods,  traditions,  and  ideas.  It  is  the 


largest  pueblo  within  the  boundaries  of  Wupatki  National  Mon- 
ument, with  about  70  ground  floor  rooms.  A  masonry  ball 
court — the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  northern  Arizona — was  built 
here,  along  with  an  unroofed  "amphitheater"  reminiscent  of  a 
great  kiva. 

Archeologists  have  generally  accepted  that  Wupatki  was  built 
by  the  people  of  the  Sinagua  culture  sometime  between  A.D. 
1140  to  1220.  Beyond  that,  however,  they  still  ponder  Wupatki's 
place  in  the  Southwest's  prehistoric  cultural  landscape.  How  was 
it  built?  Who  built  it?  Who  really  lived  there,  and  how  did  it 
expand  over  time?  Wall  construction  patterns,  sealed  doorways 
and  vents,  beam  sockets,  and  differences  in  building  techniques 
over  time  are  a  few  of  the  clues  used  to  answer  such  questions. 

How  can  we  answer  the  questions,  though,  if  we  don't  know  the 
structure's  original  nature?  Over  the  last  65  years,  Wupatki 
Pueblo  has  been  subjected  to  excavation,  restoration,  and  stabi- 
lization, depending  on  the  Park  Service  preservation  philosophy 


at  the  time.  Even  though  many  projects  were  undertaken  to  pre- 
serve the  pueblo,  some  rooms  were  significantly  altered.  Clearly, 
a  method  was  needed  to  document  the  ruin's  original  state  as  well 
as  its  current  condition. 

The  documentation  of  untreated  or  minimally  treated  ruins  has 
a  long  history  in  the  National  Park  Service.  Attributes  cataloged 
during  such  projects  include  construction  techniques,  stone  and 
chinking  properties,  provenience  data  for  room  features,  wall  and 
room  measurements,  mortar  types,  general  room  condition,  and 
factors  of  deterioration.  The  process  is  straightforward,  combin- 
ing records  research,  field  documentation,  database  manage- 
ment, photography,  and  graphics  imagery.  Separate  construction 
events  are  identified  through  mortar  types,  masonry  styles,  and 
bond  and  abutment  patterns. 

Archeologists  believe  such  documentation  can  be  used  as  a 
template  for  preservation.  By  concisely  describing  the  original 
construction  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  the  destructive  forces, 
repairs  can  be  made  that  are  structurally  and  aesthetically  com- 
patible with  the  original  architecture.  This  approach  is  important 
noi  "iiK  in  terms  ol  study,  but  also  in  the  visitor's  ability  to  appre- 
ciate technological  accomplishments  of  the  past. 

In  our  project,  however,  we  needed  to  shift  our  focus  away  from 
masonry  and  wall  patterns.  Wupatki's  65  years  o\ 


multiple  mortar  applications  effectively  mask  all  the  original 
bonding  and  abutments.  Many  architectural  attributes  have  been 
destroyed  or  altered,  with  modern  "artifacts'— like  in-wall 
drains —  added  to  mimic  original  features  (features  that  have  not 
changed,  such  as  sealed  doorways  and  vents,  are  particularly 
helpful  clues  to  a  structure's  original  nature). 

While  records  research  is  always  important,  here  it  became  the 
singularly  most  essential  part  of  documenting  the  highly  stabi- 
lized Wupatki  Pueblo.  We  used  original  excavation  records,  pho- 
tographs, and  stabilization  reports  to  document  change.  Baseline 
data — the  starting  point  for  any  future  preservation  plans — were 
assembled  by  identifying  what  was  original,  what  was  modern, 
and  what  had  been  altered  or  inadvertently  removed. 

We  were  able  to  answer  some  of  these  archeological  questions. 
Researchers  have  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called 
"Chaco  wall"  in  one  of  the  pueblo's  rooms,  long  seen  as  an  arti- 
fact of  stabilization  workers  familiar  with  the  building  technique 

at  Chaco  Canyon.  Our  research  ver- 
ified that  the  wall  was  constructed  in 
that  fashion  by  the  Pueblo's  inhabi- 
tants. We  were  also  able  to  re-identi- 
fy three  segments  of  a  "plaza/retain- 
ing wall"  first  mapped  by  J.  Fisher 
Motz  in  1934  but  subsequently 
dropped  from  later  records.  And  we 
re-established  as  original  a  wall  seg- 
ment misinterpreted  as  a  modern 
support  structure  for  a  water  drain. 

What  have  we  learned?  On  a  prac- 
tical level,  the  baseline  data  from  our 
project  helped  recapture  some  of  the 
information  lost  due  to  the  earlier  experimentation.  We  know 
what  changes  have  taken  place  over  the  last  six  decades.  We 
know  what  is  original.  This  is  vital  in  planning  future  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation.  On  a  management  level,  we  have  gained 
insight  into  which  preservation  strategies  have  and  have  not 
worked.  Fortunately,  the  National  Park  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies are  learning  from  these  past  experiments  even  as  they  devel- 
op new  techniques  to  protect  these  resources.  As  a  result,  we  are 
less  prone  to  making  decisions  that  may  turn  out  to  be  detrimen- 
tal. 

Just  as  importantly,  however,  we  have  reaffirmed  that  even 
extensively  treated  ruins  are  indeed  valuable  in  research  and 
public  interpretation.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  now  to  use  this 
information  wisely. 

Ellen  Brennan,  an  anthropology  graduate  student  at  Northern  Ari- 
zona University,  worked  on  the  project  described  in  this  article  through 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  National  Park  Service  Flagstaff  Area 
National  Monuments.  Brennan  can  he  reached  through  her  e-mail 
address:  ehr ennan 2 (5  aol.com.  For  additional  information,  contact 
Todd  R.  Metzger,  National  Park  Service,  Flagstaff  Area  National 
Monuments,  6400  N.  Highway  89,  Flagstaff,  AZ,  86004,  (520) 
526-1157,  ext.  222,  e-mail  todd_metzger@nps.gov. 
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High  on  the  Endangered  List 

The  Vanishing  Treasures  program  has  a  vision, 
apian,  and  a  plethora  of  proposals  to  stave  off 
the  destruction.  But  without  funds,  is  the  pro- 
gram itself  a  candidate  for  the  endangered  list? 


Montezuma  Castle  .  .  .  Canyon  de  Chelly  .  .  . 
Bandelier  .  .  .  ruins  at  these  and  other 
parks  throughout  the  nation — including 
those  shown  opposite — have  long  been  hon- 
ored among  our  greatest  treasures.  Yet  year 
by  year,  stone  by  stone,  they  are  succumb- 
ing to  erosion,  burrowing  rodents,  vandal- 
ism, and  the  unintended  effect  of  thousands  of  visitors.  The  National 
Park  Service,  custodian  of  most  of  these  places,  has  cared  for  them 
as  need  arose  and  funds  allowed.  "Reverent  care,  but  not  efficient 
care,"  is  how  former  director  Roger  Kennedy  described  it. 

Vanishing  Treasures — a  proactive  initiative  jump-started  by 
staffers  in  these  parks — hopes  to  change  that.  The  key  is  an  infra- 
structure geared  to  the  long  haul. 

In  the  past,  problems  were  dealt  with  piecemeal,  with  no  system  of 
accountability  for  fix-it  or  maintenance  projects  even  when  they  did 
win  funding.  Now,  a  formal  proposal  system  has  been  set  up.  Parks 
compete  for  project  money  by  submitting  fully  fleshed  out  plans — 
and  timetables.  Over  40  parks  have  already  submitted  proposals, 
with  a  team  of  top  NPS  professionals  recruited  to  judge  them. 
Staffers  have  also  instituted  a  standardized  system  for  taking  inven- 
tory of  the  ruins,  assessing  their  condition,  measuring  the  progress 
of  preservation,  and  keeping  tabs  on  costs,  all  elements  spelled  out 
in  the  initiative's  long-range  plan — Vanishing  Treasures:  R  Legacy  in 
Ruins — published  earlier  this  year. 

The  problem  is  the  seed  money.  The  program  was  slated  for  $60  mil- 
lion over  10  years,  but  even  with  the  economy  humming  it  has  "got- 
ten only  a  dribble  of  that"  says  one  Park  Service  official.  This  fiscal 
year  the  initiative  received  $1  million.  There  is  strong  backing,  how- 
ever, from  the  agency's  highest  managers,  including  the  director. 

Still,  park  staffers  eschew  a  "woe  is  me  attitude"  in  favor  of  refin- 
ing the  infrastructure  and  steering  money  to  the  most  needy  projects. 
With  the  coming  wave  of  baby-boomer  retirements — and  skyrocket- 
ing visitation — they  hope  that  Congress  will  eventually  come  through 
with  the  funds.  Whether  future  generations  will  have  the  privilege  of 
standing  before  the  ruins  of  America's  frontier  forts,  native  cliff 
dwellings,  and  Spanish  missions  hangs  in  the  balance. 
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ECIL  WERITO'S  HAND  SWEEPS  ACROSS  a  low  stone  wall,  and  in  an  almost  helpless 
way  indicates  what  remains  of  a  very  old  structure  in  the  desert.  "This  is  as  far  as  our  money  last- 
ed," he  says,  meaning  where  the  wall  abruptly  changes  appearance  and  is  beginning  to  come 
apart.  Werito  is  talking  about  the  attempt  to  save  a  part  of  Chaco  Culture  National  Historic  Park, 
what  remains  of  the  large  towns  inhabited  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  centuries  by  the  native  peo- 
ple of  what  is  now  New  Mexico.  <■  But  he  is  also  describing  a  wider  crisis:  the  rapid  loss  of  some 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  eloquent  testimony  to  North  America's  past,  the  adobe  and  stone  struc- 
tures of  the  Southwest.  The  rate  of  deterioration  is  outstripping  attempts  to  halt  it.  Funds  and  expertise  are  in  short  supply. 
The  care  of  these  ruins  has  traditionally  fallen  to  local  people  of  Hispanic  and  Native  American  origin  who,  more  often  than 
not,  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  original  builders,  and  because  of  this,  they  tend  to  view  the  work  they  do  as  an  expression  of 

homage  and  identity.  They  are 


Left:  Bernard  Natseway 
repairs  a  deteriorated 
part  of  an  interior  room 
at  Wupatki  Pueblo. 
Above:  Photographs  of 
the  ancient  walls  docu- 
ment location  of  repairs 
and  track  changes  to  the 
architectural  fabric  over 
time.  Right:  Lloyd 
Masayumptewa,  member 
of  the  ruins  stabilization 
crew  at  Wupatki  National 
Monument.  Previous 
Pages:  Bernard  Natse- 
way, background,  patch- 
es a  wall,  while  Lloyd 
Masayumptewa  repoints 
stone. 


5y-RB»  mostly  seasonal  Park  Service 
employees  who  come  back  year 
after  year  to  care  for  the  ruins, 
despite  being  underpaid  and 
without  benefits  or  job  security. 
Time  is  taking  its  toll  on  them, 
too.  Their  average  age  is  55, 
and  few  younger  people  are 
interested  in  replacing  them  as 
they  retire.  When  they  are 
gone,  they  will  take  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  craft  with  them. 

39 


Above:  Lyle  Balenquah  takes  a  break  in  the  shade.  Temperatures  at 
Wupatki  Pueblo  frequently  exceed  100  degrees  in  the  summer. 
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Above:  Stabilization  crew  member  at  work  shoring  up  one  of  Wupatki's  interior  rooms. 
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Left:  Hopi  tribal  mem- 
ber Bernard  Natseway 
works  on  architectural 
documentation,  which 
will  allow  future  site 
managers  and  archeol- 
ogists  to  distinguish 
original  material  from 
recent  additions. 
Above:  Lyle  Balenquah 
resets  capstones. 
Right:  Repointing  mor- 
tar joints.  Although  the 
walls  of  Wupatki 
Pueblo  stand  in  their 
original  locations,  most 
of  the  surface  mortar 
has  been  replaced  as 
the  elements  have 
taken  their  toll. 


I  The  National  Park  Service  counts  tens  of  thousands  of  individual  ruins  in  its  system,  many  of 
which  haven't  even  been  recorded.  They  could  be  short  sections  of  wall  only  a  few  feet  high,  or  vast, 
elaborate  complexes  like  Chaco  Culture  National  Historical  Park.  They  are  all  "vanishing  treasures," 
as  the  the  Park  Service  has  begun  to  call  them  in  an  initiative  of  the  same  name.  Its  goal  is  to  estab- 
lish a  ruins  preservation  program  that  stems  the  deterioration  of  these  structures,  some  of  which  are 
World  Heritage  Sites.  SB  The  first  focus  is  the  "emergency  cases,"  those  facing  imminent  danger  from 
forces  such  as  erosion,  weather,  burrowing  animals,  and  heavy  visitation.  But  the  strategy  also  calls  for 
attracting  young  people  to  the  craft  of  preservation  masonry,  with  the  experienced  workers  serving  as 
their  mentors.  Where  possible,  the  Park  Service  is  converting  the  seasonals  to  full-timers — with  ben- 
efits— and  establishing  a  career  track  that,  until  now,  hasn't  existed.  This  new  type  of  technician  will 


not  only  learn  masonry  care,  but  also  how  to  document  and  photograph,  write  the  necessary  reports, 
and  follow  the  administrative  procedures  called  for  by  preservation  laws,  all  tasks  currently  carried  out 
by  trained  archeologists.  Sharing  knowledge  of  such  skills,  says  David  Yubeta  of  Tumacocari  Nation- 
al Monument  in  Arizona,  is  a  way  of  "getting  away  from  the  idea  that   [ruins  preservation]  is  a  menial 
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Below:  Lyle  Balenquah  resets  capstones, 
which  deflect  rain  and  keep  moisture  from 
penetrating  into  the  core  of  the  wall. 
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chore."  M  Vanishing  Treasures  also  plans  to  maintain  ruins  proactively,  rather  than  hy  responding  to 
emergencies,  which  has  been  the  pattern  in  the  past.  And  then  there  is  the  question  of  money.  In  the 
never-ending  quest  for  funding,  ruins  preservation  never  fares  well.  The  initiative  hopes  to  reverse 
that  trend.  H  In  the  meantime,  the  quiet  cycle  of  desert  seasons  goes  on,  imparting  no  sense  o{  the 


urgency  at  hand.  When  small  groups  of  workers  spread  out  with  their  tools  in  an  isolated  ruin,  it  is  an 

act  of  hope,  hope  that  these  treasures  can  be  kept  among  us.  Knowing  that  a  wall  needs  to  breathe, 
Ibove:  Lloyd  Masayumpte- 

wa  repoints  mortar  joints.  having  a  feel  for  the  consistency  of  the  mortar,  means  that  hope  can  be  fulfilled. 
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Building  Communities 

■  Pioneering  New  Ways  of  Preserving  the  Western  Landscape 


By  Thomas  Carter 


■y     rawing  the  Bridge 
\     \     House  was  one 
1      \      thing.  Falling 
1       1      down,  the  only 

entrance  covered 
in  poison  ivy,  and 
the  upstairs  filled 
with  what  became 
an  increasingly 
inhospitable 
colony  of  wasps, 
the  place  was  a 
mess.  Figuring  it 
out  was  even  hard- 
er. Outwardly  sim- 
ple, the  building  had 
een  cobbled  together  over  the 
ourse  of  several  generations  with 
laterials  salvaged  from  just  about 
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Above:  The  Polaris  Mill  in  the  mining  district  ofCoeurD'Alene,  Idaho,  oncof several  sues  studied 


td  using  a  new  approach  to  vernacular  architecture.. 
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every  building  project  in  town.  What  was  original.7  Which  sec- 
tions had  been  added?  Who  was  responsible  for  the  work?  How 
had  the  building  functioned?  Questions  came  easily.  Answers 
with  more  effort. 

Measured  sketches  soon  turned  into  a  plan-and- section  reveal- 
ing how  the  building  had  grown  through  time.  Oral  interviews 
coalesced  into  a  story  explaining  how  the  house  came  to  be 

»<^HMg9^^HM|      where  it  is  and  how 
it  was  used.  A  chart 
of    recorded     land 
transfers   translated 
into    a    tidy    paper 
trail    of    the    site's 
occupation.      And 
taken  together,  the 
gathered  data  could 
themselves  be  cob- 
bled    together     to 
produce  a  history  of 
this  small,  seeming- 
ly   undistinguished 
house    in    Paradise 
|    Valley,  Nevada.1 
f      The  work    that  is 
B    described  here,  car- 
;    ried  out  during  July 
1997  by  students  and  teachers  from  the  University  ot  Utah's 
western  regional  architecture  program,  exemplifies  a  type  of  his- 
I  research  thai  is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent  through- 
out the  country.  Depending  on  who  you're  talking  to,  it  goes  by 
the  name  oi  vernacular  architecture,  material  culture,  or  cultur- 
al landscape  studies,  and  while  the  specific  topics  and  methods 


r 

V 


may  differ  according  to  a  person's  interests  and  perspective,  the 
essential  factor,  the  thing  that  makes  this  approach  unique,  is 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  object,  whether  it  be  a  building,  a 
piece  of  furniture,  or  a  whole  town,  as  the  primary  focus  of  atten- 
tion. Committed  to  the  idea  that  the  systematic  study  of  the 
built  environment  holds  vast  potential  tor  understanding  both 
past  and  present  human  behavior,  a  growing  number  of  histori- 
ans, architectural  historians,  folkorists,  archeologists,  geogra- 
phers, and  preservationists  are  actively  engaged  in  documenting 
and  interpreting  the  material  record  of  human  occupation  in 
North  America. 

It  is  a  compelling  stratigraphy.  For  example,  a  western  Nebras- 
ka site  yielded,  in  chronological  order,  a  set  of  Siouxian  tipi  rings, 
an  open-range  cattle  ranch,  a  number  of  small  immigrant  home- 
stead farms,  a  thousand-acre  mechanized  wheat  operation,  and  a 
cluster  of  Cold  War  missile  silos.  The  historical  overlays  speak  of 
profound  changes  in  the  cultural  activity  found  in  the  area  over 
time,  and  further,  within  each  strata  the  material  evidence  is 
vitally  important  in  piecing  together  a  pattern  of  everyday  life  as 
it  existed  during  each  period  of  occupation.  The  story  holds  true 
for  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well;  the  resources  may  change 
but  what  stays  the  same  is  a  shared  interest  by  researchers  from 
the  broadest  range  of  disciplines  in  the  "archeological"  investiga- 
tion of  American  life. 

Interdisciplinary  cooperation  also  stems  from  the  central  role 
tieldwork  plays  in  this  object-oriented  approach  to  cultural 
research.  Because  objects  like  tipi  rings  and  missile  silos  rarely 
reside  in  university  archives  or  the  collections  of  local  libraries, 
tieldwork,  generally  consisting  of  the  in  situ  recording  ot  objects 
and  constellations  ot  objects  with  measured  drawings,  pho- 
tographs, and  oral  histories,  is  imperative.  As  Gabrielle  Lanier 
and  Bernard  Herman  point  out  in  their  tine  new  book,  Everyday 
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is  best  understood  as  part  of  a 

community  of  buildings,  a  social  groupi 


uctured  by  a  series  of  distinctive  attitudes  toward  both 
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Architecture  of  the  Mid- Atlantic,  "buildings  .  .  .  are  the  best  teach- 
ers of  ordinary  architecture.  Books,  drawings,  photographs,  and 
written  descriptions  are  invaluable,  but,  inevitably,  we  learn  the 
most  about  buildings  by  taking  to  the  field — by  looking,  evaluat- 
ing, measuring,  questioning,  and  looking  again.""  For  students  of 
American  material  culture,  things  like  buildings  are  used  to 
explain  history,  rather  than  simply  letting  the  study  of  history 
explain  them,  and  this  turning  of  the  tables  requires,  at  some 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^_  level,  tieldwork.  If  you  are 
E^^^^^^^^^^^^^^E^^^^^H  to  study 

them  out  of  a  library — 
you  have  to  go  to  them. 
Getting  out  of  the  car  and 
talking  to  people  about 
their  architecture  is  diffi- 
cult, but  such  engage- 
ment is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  study  things 
that  have  never  been 
studied  before.  Where 
significant  field  work  has 
been  accomplished,  in 
places  like  the  Chesa- 
peake region  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  to  the  north,  two  factors  are  usually 
responsible.5 

The  first  is  a  growth  during  the  past  three  decades  of  an  inter- 
est in  vernacular  architecture.  Cultural  geographers  Fred  Kniffen 
and  Pierce  Lewis  were  the  first  to  pay  significant  attention  to 
ordinary  buildings,  using  traditional  house  and  barn  types  during 
the  1960s  to  map  the  spatial  distribution  of  imported  European 


Above  Left:  Bridge  House,  in 
Paradise  Valley,  Nevada,  was 
once  a  boarding  house  for 
Basque  sheepherders;  Below 
Left:  Student  making  sketches 
as  part  of  the  University  of 
Utah's  western  regional  archi- 
tecture program  field  school; 
Above:  Section  of  Bridge  House; 
Below:  Measuring  a  wall  of  the 
San  Jacinto  store  in  Elko 
County,  Nevada. 


cultures  in  North  America.  Folklorist  Henry  Glassie,  archeologist 
James  Deetz,  and  art  historian  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings  came 
next,  advancing  in  a  number  of  distinguished  studies  both  a  force- 
ful argument  for  an  artifact-driven  approach  to  history  and  the 
outlines  of  a  rigorous  method  for  going  about  it.  By  the  1980s  a 
new  generation  of  able  imitators  had  appeared,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  the  theories  and  techniques  or  these  pioneers  were  being 
applied  to  the  numerically  common  buildings  of  any  place  and 
any  time  period.  The  result  was  the  eclectic  if  generously  inclu- 
sive field  of  vernacular  architecture:  "more  an  approach  to  archi- 
tecture than  a  type  of  architecture,"  as  people  in  the  field  have 
become  fond  of  saying.  And  like  their  social  history  cousins  who 
gradually  moved  from  doing  rather  narrow  histories  of  the  work- 
ing class  to  histories  of  societies  as  functional  (or  dysfunctional) 
wholes  in  order  to  illuminate  patterns  of  class,  race,  gender,  and 
ethnic  relations,  students  of  vernacular  architecture  are  increas- 
ingly studying  cultural 
landscapes,  consisting 
not  only  of  the  widest 
range  of  buildings  set 
within  a  particular 
social  and  environ- 
mental context,  but 
also,  as  University  of 
California-Berkeley's 
Dell  Upton  notes,  "the 
imaginative   structures     "uv'"'un,'"v 

that  all  inhabitants  of  the  landscape  use  in  constructing  and  con- 
struing it. 

A  second  catalyst  for  the  widespread  acceptance  of  both  ver- 
nacular architecture  and  the  tieldwork  methodology  came  from 
the  preservation  movement  of  the  1970s.  A  central  provision  of 
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The  thing  that  makes  this 

f        apprOaCn  liniCJlie  . ..- is  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  object,  whether  it  be  a  building,  a  piece  of 

furniture,  or  a  whole  town,  ami 


the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  was  that  the  states  begin 
developing  systematic  inventories  of  their  historic  resources.  It 
sounded  good,  hut  as  survey  money  started  flowing  to  state 
preservation  offices  trouble  arose.  Confronting  the  vastness  of 
the  ordinary  architectural  landscape,  newly  hired  surveyors 
armed  with  only  John  J.G.Blumenson's  Identifying  American 
Architecture  foundered.  What  were  all  these  buildings  that 
looked  nothing  like  the  ones  in  the  book?  It  was  enough  to  make 
a  good  architectural  historian  cry,  and  many  simply  quit.  The 
ones  who  stuck  it  out,  however,  were  forced  into  a  kind  of  above- 
ground  archeology.  Grabbing  their  copies  of  Glassie,  Deetz,  and 
Cummings,  the  SHPO  surveyors  began  sifting  through  layers  of 
hitherto  untouched  architectural  evidence.  Slowly  the  data  came 
in,  shaky  typologies  were  formulated,  and  in  the  process  the  first 
studies  of  vernacular  architecture  emerged.  The  big  preservation 
money  dried  up  in  the  early  1980s  and  most  state  survey  pro- 
grams were  scrapped  or  handed  over  to  local  contractors  under 
the  Park  Service  certified  local  government  program,  but  the 
study  of  American  architectural  history  had  been  changed  forev- 
er. Not  only  was  the  field  opened  up  to  a  whole  new  range  of 
common  buildings,  but  innovative  studies  based  in  part  on  the 
SHPO  survey  work  began  to  appear,  providing  models  for  the  fur- 
ther study  of  the  American  cultural  landscape.  Several  SHPO 
offices,  most  notably  those  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware,  should  be  credited  with  leading  the  way 
toward  what  some  have  called  a  "new  architectural  history." 

In  the  West,  however,  little  was  happening.  The  network  of 
scholars  found  along  the  eastern  seaboard  did  not  exist,  and  the 
region's  size  became  a  formidable  barrier  to  communication 
^^^^^^^^^^^h^^^^^^^^h  between  the  western  state 
^^^^^^^^^^H^m^JBg*;  SHPO  offices  and 
HHHmHB^HR»Slf*^*  sities.  The  absence  of  sub- 
stantive vernacular  archi- 
tecture and  cultural  land- 
scape research  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  prompted  the  creation  in  1990  of  the  western 
regional  architecture  program  at  the  University  of  Utah.  The 
program's  objective  is  to  encourage  the  documentation  and  study 
of  western  American  architecture  by  sponsoring,  first,  a  series  of 
scholarly  monographs  exploring  important  western  building  tra- 
ditions and  second,  an  annual  field  school  in  western  architec- 
tural history.  For  the  past  seven  years,  University  of  Utah  gradu- 
ate students  have  traveled  to  remote  parts  of  the  West  to  measure 
and  draw  threatened  historic  buildings  associated  with  ranching, 
mining,  transportation,  the  military,  Mormon  settlement,  and  the 
intersection  of  Hispanic  and  Anglo-American  cultural  traditions. 
The  1997  field  school  focused  on  Basque  hotels  in  the  Great 
Basin.  Found  in  the  larger  cities  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and 
California,  the  hotels  were  constructed  as  a  "home  off  the  range" 
for  hundreds  of  Basque  immigrants  who  came  to  America  begin- 
ning in  the  1850s  to  work  as  seasonal  herders  in  the  region's 
rapidly  expanding  sheep  industry.  Owned  and  operated  by 
Basques,  the  hotels  provided  family-style  meals  and  single-room 
lodging  as  well  as  recreation  facilities  like  pelota  (paddle-ball) 
courts,  reading  rooms,  and  bars.  In  the  hotels,  Basque  herders 
could  find  both  comraderie  and  comfort  in  a  country  that  often 
proved  intolerant  of  racial  and  cultural  otherness.  At  one  time 


Opposite:  Sketches  of  the  Star 
Hotel  in  Elko  County,  Nevada. 


there  were  hundreds  of  these  establishments,  but  as  the  number 
of  Basque  herders  in  the  region  declined  in  the  1950s  and  x60s 
the  hotels  slowly  began  to  close  down  or  simply  find  a  new  role  as 
restaurants  featuring  good  and  affordable  food.  The  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  hotels  lies  in  their  ability  to  convey  a  sense  of 
Basque  national  and  ethnic  identity  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  cowboys  too  often  are  king. 

Working  with  historian  Jeronima  Echeverria,  herself  of  Basque 
descent,  University  of  Utah  students  spent  10  days  in  the  field 
documenting  a  dozen  Basque  boarding  houses  and  hotels.  The 
buildings  range  in  size  from  small  retrofitted  single -family 
dwellings  to  larger  and  more  fashionable  examples  like  the  Boise's 
Anduiza  Hotel,  constructed  of  brick  around  a  large  indoor  pelota 
court.  But  the  process  of  discovery  was  the  same  as  that  used  on 
Bridge  House.  Fieldwork,  both  architectural  and  historical,  came 
first.  As  the  building  was  sketched  and  measured,  its  principal 
functional  elements  and  phases  of  construction  were  identified. 
The  front  two-story  section  and  the  first  room  on  the  west 
appeared  original,  as  was  possibly  the  partially  subterranean  stone 
root  cellar  to  the  north.  The  method  of  construction  on  the  front 
section  was  the  same,  a  thin  single-wall  technology  (where  the 
walls  consist  of  one -inch  vertical  boards  nailed  to  both  plate  and 
sill  and  then  covered  with  a  veneer  of  "drop"  or  "novelty"  siding) 
not  typically  found  in  ranching  communities  like  Paradise  Valley. 
Since  single-wall  technology  is  primarily  associated  with  mid-to- 
late  nineteenth  century  mining  and  railroad  town  housing  in  the 
West,  its  presence  on  Bridge  House  was  curious  and  raised  ques- 
tions concerning  the  building's  origins.  The  east  rear  room  was  a 
composite  of  single -wall  (on  the  west  and  north)  and  regular  stud 
wall  construction,  and  was  clearly  appended  to  the  earlier  front 
section.  Finally,  there  was  a  mixed  assortment  of  recycled  lumber 
scabbed  into  the  area  between  the  west  rear  and  root  cellar,  sug- 
gesting that  this  part  of  the  house  was  last  to  be  enclosed. 

Determining  the  building's  use  was  more  problematic,  although 
it  seemed  fairly  certain,  following  customary  practice,  that  the 
service  rooms,  including  the  kitchen  and  root  cellar,  were  found 
to  the  rear.  Removing  the  wall  between  the  two  original  ground 
floor  west  rooms  was  significant  (with  a  dotted  line  in  the  plan 
indicating  the  location  of  the  original  dividing  wall)  for  it  allowed 
the  occupants  to  create  a  long,  open  room  that  is  unusual  in 
dwellings  but  which  would  have  been  an  ideal  space  for  serving 
meals  (at  a  long  family- style  table)  and/or  for  setting  up  a  public 
bar.  The  more  elaborate  wainscoting  and  pressed  tin  wall  cover- 
ing (the  decorative  metal  was  undoubtedly  pulled  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  an  abandoned  commercial  building)  also  suggests  that 
some  special  activity  took  place  here.  The  original  two-front- 
door arrangement  was  equally  intriguing,  for  the  two  doors  would 
have  allowed  one  (presumably  the  one  to  the  west)  to  be  used  for 
public  entry  (to  the  bar  and  dining  area)  and  the  other  to  open 
into  a  private  two-room  apartment  (perhaps  the  lodging  of  the 
hotel  keeper  and  her/his  family).  The  staircase  in  the  public  side 
could  have  led  to  dormitory-style  sleeping  rooms  above. 

Oral  histories  conducted  with  local  residents  seemed  to  corrob- 
orate the  artifactual  evidence.  By  all  accounts  a  man  named 
George  Bell  was  the  original  owner  of  Bridge  House,  either  build- 
ing it  on  site  or  moving  it  in  from  the  nearby  mining  camp  of 
Spring  City  around  1880.  Since,  as  we  noted  above,  single-wall 
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construction   is   common 
in  western  mining  towns 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*      and  since  Bell  himself  ran 
Above:  The  author  measures  a  an  advertisement   in   the 

roof  parapet  on  the  San  Jacinto  paradise  Valley  newspaper 
store;  Right:  Sketching  a  root  [isting  minmg  camp  hous, 

cellar  adjacent  to  the  store.  es  for  sale)  it  seems  likely 

that  Bridge  House  began  its  life  elsewhere.  In  the  hoom-and-bust 
cycle  of  western  mining  towns,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  houses  to 
be  recycled  atter  a  gold  or  silver  seam  played  out  and  the  miners 
moved  on.  Alphonso  Pasquale  was  the  next  owner,  buying  the 
property  around  1906  and  renting  it  to  a  series  of  Basque  opera- 
tors who  ran  it  as  a  boarding  house  for  sheepherders  well  into  the 
1950s. 

Taken  by  itself,  Bridge  House,  or  tor  that  matter  any  oi  the 
hotels  recorded,  is  limited  in  historical  content.  The  building  is 
interesting,  but  what  does  it  say  about  western  history?  In  the 
i  western  cultural  landscape,  however,  or  compared  to  other 
hotels  or  other  kinds  ol  buildings  in  town,  Bridge  House  becomes 
meaningful  tor  we  begin  to  see  patterns.  The  Basque  hotel 
;■•  best  understood  as  part  ol  a  community  of  buildings,  a  social 
grouping  oi  objects  structured  by  a  series  oi  distinctive  attitudes 


Ethnic  identity  is  accor 


toward  both  class  and  ethnicity.  Within  the  western  building 
community,  the  hotels  must  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  segregated 
space.  Set  oft  in  the  hotels,  Basque  immigrants  found  comraderie 
and  safety,  but  also  second-class  status.  Inside  there  was  familiar 
food,  hearty  drink,  and  Old  Country  friends,  while  on  the  outside 
the  immigrants  incurred  the  wrath  of  their  melting-pot-driven 
American  neighbors.  In  remaining  aloof,  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly, by  laying  claim  to  a  part  of  the  landscape,  the  Basques 
branded  themselves  outsiders,  strange-speaking  and  dark- 
skinned  sheepmen  in  a  land  that  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Anglo-dominated  cattle  industry.  Living  by  the  railroad  tracks 
might  connect  them  to  their  homeland,  but  it  also  placed  them 
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and  the  Basque  hotels,  set  within  the  larger  building 
community  that  is  the  West,  are  reminders  oi 


________ 


region's  cultural  diversity  and  its  cultural  divisions. 
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across  the  tracks  in  the  rougher,  poorer,  and  usually  more  urban 
and  industrial  parts  of  town.  Ethnic  identity  is  accompanied  by 
ethnic  stigmatization,  and  the  Basque  hotels,  set  within  the  larg- 
er building  community  that  is  the  West,  are  useful  reminders  of 
both  the  region's  cultural  diversity  and  its  cultural  divisions. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Western  Regional  Architecture  Pro- 
gram, Graduate  School  of  Architecture,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84  J 12.  Thomas  Carter  is  folklorist  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Architectural  History  at  the  University  of  Utah.  He  recently 
edited  a  collection  entitled  Images  of  an  American  Land:  Vernacu- 
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lar  Architecture  in  the  Western 
United  States  (Albuquerque:  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico  Press,  1997). 
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Archeology  and  Historic  Landscape  Preservation 
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A  cultural  landscape^  says  archeologist 
James  Deetz,  is  "that  part  of  the  terrain  which  is 
modified  according  to  a  set  of  cultural  plans." 
This  definition  certainly  identifies  the  common 
ground  shared  by  archeologists  and  historic  land- 
scape preservationists  in  the  National  Park  Service.  Both  focus  on 
places  that  combine  the  work  of  human  beings  with  the  work  of 
nature.  Both  are  concerned  with  preserving  cultural  landscapes  and 
interpreting  them  to  the  public.  And  both  have  been  research  part- 
ners since  the  first  days  of  the  preservation  movement. 

Archeology  is  our  main  source  of  information  on  the  landscapes  of 
the  nation's  earliest  historic  sites,  such  as  Virginia's  Jamestown." 
Archeologists  have  also  investigated  formally  designed  landscapes 
at  Thomas  Jefferson's  Monticello.  More  recently,  Park  Service 
archeologists  have  examined  the  evolution  of  the  Smith  School 
courtyard  at  the  Boston  African  American  National  Historic  Site. 
Vernacular  landscapes,  such  as  rural  historic  districts,  are  ideal  can- 
didates for  archeology  because 


Right:  Excavations  at  the 
1835  Abiel  Smith  School, 
Boston  African  American 
National  Historical  Site. 


they  often  lack  historical  docu- 
mentation. This  is  exemplified 
by  the  archeological  research  at 
Minute  Man  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  Massachusetts, 
which  is  looking  at  the  landscape  from  prehistory  to  the  present. 

Clearly,  the  disciplines  of  archeology  and  historic  landscape  preser- 
vation benefit  from  each  other's  vantage  points.  Given  today's  chal- 
lenges, however,  achieving  consensus  can  be  less  than  straightfor- 
ward, such  as  when  an  historic  landscape  encompasses  an  archeo- 
logical site  from  a  different  time  period.  Problems  can  and  do  result 
from  the  different  training,  skills,  and  orientation  of  the  two  disci- 
plines. Let's  look  at  how  these  issues  can  play  out  when  deciding 
how  to  preserve  and  interpret  these  places.1 

Conveniently  Kir  archeologists,  preserving  a  cultural  landscape 
generally  means  preserving  its  archeological  components.  However, 
rehabilitating  a  landscape — which  may  involve  replacing  historic 
features  that  are  damaged  or  missing — is  more  complicated.  His- 
toric landscape  preservationists  often  rely  on  archeological  surveys 
to  help  identify  these  features,  but  may  disagree  on  how  much  exca- 
vation and  recording  is  needed.  To  help  defuse  potential  conflicts, 
both  professionals  must  clearly  articulate  their  methods  and  goals. 

Archeology  lias  been  invaluable  in  restoring  properties  to  how 
they  appeared  at  a  particular  poinl  in  the  past.  Archeologists  have 
been  able  to  locate  the  foundations  oi  period  buildings  as  well  as 


their  associated  gardens  and  yards.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
reconstructions — replicating  non-surviving  properties — consensus 
can  be  elusive.  Two  early  reconstructions  at  national  parks  in  the 
Northeast — Saugus  Ironworks  in  Massachusetts  and  Fort  Stanwix 
in  New  York — left  few  areas  for  future  archeologists  to  re-examine. 
Such  reconstructions  may  impact  archeological  sites  not  essential  to 
the  reconstruction  but  significant  in  their  own  contexts,  as  hap- 
pened with  the  19th  century  overlay  of  the  fort.  Fortunately,  in 
recent  years,  reconstruction  has  been  a  less  desirable  preservation 
and  interpretive  option  in  the  Park  Service  and  elsewhere. 

Archeologists  and  historic  landscape  professionals  generally  agree 
that  significant  cultural  landscapes  should  be  maintained  and  inter- 
preted for  the  public.  The  key  to  the  best  research  and  treatment  is 
the  active  involvement  of  both  professions.  For  example,  vegetative 
cover,  which  is  often  essential  to  combat  erosion  and  other  forms  of 
site  attrition,  addresses  the  goals  of  both  groups,  and  non-historic 
trees  or  plantings  can  be  removed  while  keeping  root  systems  in 
place,  thus  preserving  archeological  features.  When  it  comes  to 
interpretation,  decades  of  public  archeology  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  important  to  show  the  method  and  theory  of  our  disciplines 
as  well  as  the  results  of  our  research. 

With  enough  cooperation,  we  may  soon  find  a  united  approach  to 
our  common  ground,  the  cultural  landscape. 


For  more  information,  contact  Steven  R.  Pendcry,  Senior  Archeologist, 
Archeology  Branch,  Northeast  Cultural  Resources  Center,  National  Park 
Service,  400  Foot  of  John  St.,  Lowell  MA  01852,  (978)  970-5150.  fax 
(978)  970-5121,  e-mail  stevenjicnderyuinps.gov. 
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fe  rotecting  both  culture  and. 

^     nature  is  the  goal  of  the 
L    new  $6.4  million  historic 
B    preservation  bond  passed 
■    b}   Pima  Count},   Ari- 
J    ?ona,  which  encompasses 
^T     Tucson  and   its   environs. 
^^^      Archeologist   Linda   Mayro, 
cultural  resources  manager  for  the 
ounty,  was  instrumental  in  the  cam- 
aign  for  the  bond,  which  dovetailed  the 
Uerests  of  groups  like  the  Nature  Con- 
ervancy  with  a  multicultural  community 
ong  sensitive  to  its  heritage.  "You  have  to 
emember  that  up  until  the  turn  of  the 
•entury,  this  was  the  old  West,"  Mayro 
ixplains.  "Tucson  is  still  a  border  town 
hat  has  not  forgotten  its  old  stage  coach 
routes,  its  abandoned  mines,  its  historic 
yhost  towns,  its  ruins  of  Spanish  Colonial 
bresidios  and  missions." 

That    past,    says    Mayro,    is    under 
tremendous  pressure  from  an  influx  of 
residents  "who  don't  have  roots  here." 
With  developers  salivating  over  parcels 
such  as  Tumamoc  Hill— a  prehistoric 
habitation  and  agricultural  site  on  a  dra- 
matic vista  high  above  the  city— Mayro 
and  her  partner  organizations  not  only 
got  out  the  vote  but  had  the  media  fend- 
ing off  opponents  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  An  Arizona  Daily  Star  edi- 
torial, in  response  to  the  Jaycees,  framed 
the  issue  for  its  readers:  "Do  you  want  to 
preserve  some  of  the  beautiful  habitat 


Tumamoc  Hill,  rich  with  the  presence 
of  the  ancient  Hohokam  culture,  occu- 
pies prime  real  estate  overlooking 
Tucson  (seen  in  the  distance).  The  hill 
played  a  prime  role  in  galvanizing 
public  support  lor  Pima  County's  new 
$6.4  million  preservation  bond. 
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that  we  owe 


the  public.  The  public  funds  everything  we  do  in 
preservation.  And  we  need  to  give  that  back. 


that  made  this  fast  developing  region  so  desirable?  Or  do  you 
want  to  expand  the  development  tentacles  of  red-tile  roofs  that 
creep  outward  into  every  desert  crevice?" 

Here  Mayro  talks  about  why  voters  opted  for  the  former  choice 
by  over  a  2  to  I  margin. 

Common  Ground:  That's  quite  a  mandate  for  a  preser- 
vation MEASURE. 

LlNDA  MAYRO:  Our  elected  officials,  I  have  to  say,  have  taken  a 
real  leadership  role  when  it  comes  to  preservation  and  open 
space.  I've  worked  with  several  boards  of  supervisors  and  every 
one  has  supported  maintaining  the  quality  of  life  as  the  public 
perceives  it  here.  They're  not  so  quick  to  succumb  to  growth  as 
they  might  be  in  Phoenix,  where  development  money  is  big 
power.  That's  not  to  say  that  there  aren't  powerful  developers  in 
Pima  County.  But  the  boards  here  have  tried  to  strike  a  balance. 
I'll  give  you  an  example.  We  are  suing  the  state  of  Arizona, 
which  wants  to  limit  the  ability  of  counties  to  down-zone  for 
urban  growth  boundaries  and  open  space  greenbelts.  In  Phoenix, 
I  don't  think  they  even  batted  an  eye,  because  it's  not  a  priority 
for  their  government  leaders.  Pima  County  has  always  been  a  bit 
more  sensitive  to  these  issues. 

CG:  The  level  of  awareness  there  is  indigenous. 
Mayro:  Yes.  I  think  that's  our  advantage.  We  have  a  real  vocal 

Native  American  population.  Mexican  and  Spanish  traditions 
are  deeply  rooted.  I  mean,  this  was  Mexico  until  1856.  The 
neighborhoods  are  strong.  The  historic  districts  are  active.  Even 
the  rural  communities  are  old.  Ajo,  on  the  far  western  fringe  of 
the  county,  is  an  historic  mining  town.  It  even  had  a  mine  in  pre- 
historic times.  A  newer 
city  like  Phoenix  doesn't 
have  the  same  identifica- 
tion with  its  heritage. 

CG:  The  drive  to  pre- 
serve Tumamoc  Hill 
shows  that  awareness 
in  action.  Could  you 
talk  about  how  this 
effort  linked  up  with 
the  new  bond? 
MAYRO:  The  University 
of  Arizona's  site  lease  had 
just  expired,  so  the  state 
was  compelled  by  statute 
to  put  it  on  the  market, 


The  trails  of  the  Hohokam  still 
crisscross  Tumamoc  Hill's 
slopes  (left).  Areheological 
evidence  indicates  there  were 
large  villages  around  its  base, 
while  the  hill  itself  was 
farmed.  Dry-laid  masonry 
walls  near  the  summit  (above 
right)  enclose  an  area  of  pet- 
roglyphs,  potsherds,  and 
smooth,  bowl-like  impressions 
that  the  repeated  act  of  grind- 
ing has  worn  into  the  stone. 


with  the  proceeds 
going  to  public  educa- 
tion. Suddenly  it  was  a 
very  attractive  parcel 
for  developers. 

CG:  To  put  houses 

UP  THERE? 
MAYRO:    Absolutely. 
Developers  were  about 
to  petition  to  open  up 

the  property  for  bid.  That  caused  a  great  hue  and  cry  in  the  com- 
munity, with  Supervisor  Grijalva — it's  in  his  district — champi- 
oning its  conservation  as  open  space.  So  I  told  him,  "You  know, 
there  are  areheological  sites  all  over  that  slope."  That  further 
sparked  the  community's  interest.  It  made  a  good  rallying  point. 
Our  identity  is  so  much  in  tune  with  our  heritage  that  places  like 
Tumamoc  Hill,  which  stand  for  environmental  values  as  well  as 
cultural  values,  are  where  you  get  the  broadest  constituency. 

We  earmarked  purchase  money  for  that  parcel,  and  for  three 
other  areheological  sites,  from  both  the  open  space  and  preserva- 
tion sides  of  the  proposed  bond  question.  Meanwhile,  fortunate- 
ly, the  state  passed  what's  called  the  Arizona  Preserve  Initiative, 
or  API,  which  preserves  sensitive  lands.  I  worked  with  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey — which  has  a  lab  on  another  part  of  the  hill — 
to  conserve  the  320  endangered  acres  through  API.  That  way, 
the  land  could  be  reclassified  for  conservation  uses. 

CG:  IS  THERE  A  THREAT  FROM  VANDALS  AND  LOOTERS? 
MAYRO:  We  don't  have  a  big  problem  at  Tumamoc  Hill  because 
the  site  is  very  open,  with  agricultural  features  that  are  not  so 
obvious  as  at  a  pueblo  ruin.  Since  the  early  1900s,  the  Carnegie 
Desert  Laboratory  and  now  the  University  of  Arizona  have  main- 
tained the  site  as  a  natural,  living  desert  laboratory.  Access  has 
always  been  somewhat  restricted.  The  more  visible  sites,  though, 
have  been  vandalized. 

CG:  Does  the  very  awareness  you  mentioned  trigger 

SOME  OF  THAT  BEHAVIOR? 

MAYRO:  Perhaps.  A  lot  of  the  pot-hunting  is  recreational,  but 
some  is  certainly  for  money. 

For  a  long  time,  people  could  bring  their  puts  to  swap  meets  and 
sell  them.  Pot-hunting  was  fairly  lucrative.  That  has  been  cur- 
tailed quite  a  bit  with  the  passage  of  state  laws  that  make  it  an 
offense  to  vandalize  burial  sites. 

The  media  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  publicizing  the  issue,  that  this 
kind  of  behavior  destroys  our  heritage.  And  that  it's  illegal. 
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For  the  people  of  Tucson, 
identity  is  entwined  with 
place.  That  is  what  brought 
together  the  city's  diverse 
population — 65%  Anglo, 
28%  hispanic,  4%  black,  3% 
Native  American,  and  2% 
Asian — to  preserve  its  cul- 
tural geography,  from  the 
enigmatic  pits  oi  Tumamoc 
Hill  (left)  to  the  Depression- 
era  structures  built  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (below  right). 


CG:  You  ALSO  PLAN  to  buy  and  rehab  historic  proper- 
ties WITH  THE  BOND  MONEY.  YOUR  PROGRAM  MUST  BE  BROAD 
FOR  A  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Mayro:  Well,  I  feel  a  lot  of  that  is  my  doing — thanks,  of  course, 
to  the  support  of  the  county  administrator,  who  has  allowed  the 
program  to  expand.  But  this  is  still  a  small  operation.  I  have  to 
manage  all  kinds  of  preservation  activities.  I  review  county  con- 
struction projects.  1  look  at  private  development  and  at  adaptive 

re-use  of  historic  buildings.  It 
became  evident  to  me  early 
on  that  I  had  to  embrace  the 
entire  range  of  historic  prop- 
erties because  no  other  coun- 
ty program  would  do  it. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
owe  the  public.  The  public 
funds  everything  we  do  in 
preservation.  And  we  need  to 
give  that  back.  We  do  exhibits 
and  brochures,  site  surveys 
and  National  Register  nomi- 
nations. And,  to  the  extent  I 
can  do  it,  public  speaking  and 
tours  for  visitors. 

CG:  Do  you  go  from  one 

AREA  OF  THE  PROGRAM  TO  THE  OTHER  FAIRLY  WELL? 
Mayro:  I've  moved  between  them  pretty  easily  from  the  first.  I 
know  the  preservation  policies  well  enough  to  apply  the  stan- 
dards, and  I  know  when  to  get  help. 

I  push  myself.  I  try  not  to  identify  myself  as  the  county  archeol- 
ogist,  which  I'm  not,  but  as  the  preservation  manager.  So,  I'm 
wearing  the  bigger  hat  now.  I  couldn't  restrict  myself  to  archeol- 
ogy, and  let  all  these  historic  buildings  go  down.  I  can't  do  that. 
It's  ethically  and  morally  wrong.  Prehistory  and  history  are  a  con- 
tinuum, and  the  preservation  laws  for  all  are  the  same. 

CG:  Clearly  you  have  a  lot  of  constituencies  to  work 

WITH  DAY-TO-DAY.  LET'S  TALK  ABOUT  WHO  YOU  HAD  TO  PULL 
TOGETHER  TO  GET  THIS  BOND  THROUGH. 
Mayro:  The  Nature  Conversancy  and  the  Trust  for 
Public  Land  were  very,  very  active,  as  were  the  local 
groups  who  supported  the  open  space  question.  But 
first  I  had  to  go  before  the  Citizens  Bond  Advisory 
Committee,  which  represented  the  community.  I  had  to 
argue  how  preservation  would  broaden  the  support  for 
the  open  space  question,  which  they  had  already  adopt- 
ed. From  that  point,  it  was  a  team  effort. 

The  Conservancy  actually  brought  someone  in  to 
help  organize  the  campaign.  They  underwrote  a  study 
of  what  residents  would  vote  for.  And  the  open  space 
question,  even  in  the  months  before  the  election, 
polled  out  at  64  percent.  They  researched  it  down  to 
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J  1 1   to  archeology,  and  let  all 
these  historic  buildings  go  down.  I  can't  do  that. 
You  know,  it's  ethically  and  morally  wrong.  Prehis- 
tory and  history  are  a  continuum,  and  the  preserva- 
tion laws  for  all  are  the  same. 

the  family  level,  where  a  wife  might  support  open  space  because 
the  kids  can  have  parks  and  the  husband  in  construction  might 
not  because  of  the  potential  for  work  being  taken  away. 

CG:  Can  you  give  us  a  ballpark  figure  on  how  much 

TIME  AND  MONEY  THE  INTEREST  GROUPS  PUT  IN? 

MAYRO:  To  run  a  campaign  I  think  the  target  was  $80,000.  At 
one  point  there  was  literally  a  SWAT  team  of  phone  bank  volun- 
teers. There  were  even  TV  spots  and  direct  mail — "Vote  yes  and 
preserve  our  Sonoran  heritage."  It  became  a  heritage  question. 

CG:  What  was  your  role  in  all  of  this? 
MAYRO:  I'm  a  county  staff  person,  so  it  was  my  job  to  go  to  the 
public  meetings.  But  I  couldn't  say,  "Get  out  and  vote.  This  is  a 
good  thing."  I  could  only  say,  "Should  this  be  approved,  the 
money  will  do  A,  B,  C,  and  D."  I  was  out  there  almost  every 
night.  That's  where,  I  think,  we  probably  had  our  greatest  impact. 
We'd  go  as  a  team.  Someone  from  the  citizens  committee  and 
myself  and  someone  from  the  open  space  committee. 

CG:  Did  they  ask  tough  questions? 
MAYRO:  Some  of  them  took  the  Chamber  point  of  view,  and  we 
had  to  counter  that.  Once  you  educated  them  about  the  urgency 
a  little  bit,  they  tended  to  back  off. 

The  tax  issue  is  one  that  everyone  always  raises — "why  are  we 
taking  this  off  the  tax  rolls?"  There's  so  little  private  property.  We 
have  a  big  federal  land  base  here,  a  big  state  land  base. 

CG:  Can  you  talk  about  the  Chamber's  opposition? 
MAYRO:  The  Jaycees  are  pro-development.  They  argued  that 
there's  enough  public  land  already.  They  said  that  developers  are 
responsible  in  this  community,  they  set  aside  enough  open  space 
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[argued]  that  developers  are  responsible  in  this 
community,  that  they  set  aside  enough  open  space  in  golf  courses  and  ilood-prone  areas  .  .  .  the  com- 
munity said,  "This  is  not  our  point  of  view."  And  that  probably  helped  us  get  out  the  vote. 


in  golf  courses  and  flood-prone  areas.  Basically,  they  lost  their 
credibility.  Because  after  that  the  community  said,  "This  is  not 
our  point  of  view."  And  that  probably  helped  us  get  out  the  vote. 

CG:  The  Chamber  didn't  see  the  heritage  ^^— 

^^^^^^^^^^_     TOURISM  POTENTIAL? 

'^H^^^^^^^^H    Mayro:  Apparently 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to 

completed  study  by  the 
Tucson  Visitors  Bureau 
and  the  University  of 
Arizona,  high  on  the  list 
of  what  tourists  do  is  go 
to  historic  sites. 

CG:  DID  YOU  PROPOSE 
PRESERVING  ANY  OF  THE 
PROPERTIES  AS  CULTUR- 
AL LANDSCAPES? 

Mayro:   I  don't  know 

that  we  used  that  specific 

term  as  a  campaign  tool. 

But  I  certainly  used  that 

concept   when   I   would 

speak  to  groups  that  are 

already  predisposed  to  see   the  link 

between  culture  and  the  environment. 

To  get  the  word  out  to  the  greater 

community,  it  was  almost  understood 

that  if  you  save  open  space,  you  are 

also       saving       cultural       property. 

Tumamoc    Hill    is   certainly   a   good 

example. 

Fortunately,  the  open  space  pre- 
serves are  very  much  just  that.  They're 
preserves.  They  will  not  be  subject  to 
very  much,  if  any,  development,  other 
than,  say,  a  few  interpretive  signs.  To 
deal  with  those  situations  where 
there's  potential  conflict — or  merely 
to  advise  on  future  issues — a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Tucson-Pima  County  his- 
torical commission  has  been  formed 
with  one  member  representing  each  of 
the  five  county  districts  and  two  mem- 
bers providing  broader  preservation 
guidance.  We  need  that  hook  into  the 
community. 


CG:   DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  ADVICE  TO  OTHERS  LOOKING  TO 

FLOAT  THIS  KIND  OF  BOND? 

MAYRO:  A  long  time  ago,  it  seems  like  several  lives  ago,  I  was  in 


Pima  County's  iden- 
tity spans  the  cen- 
turies, expressed  in 
a  rich  texture  of 
place  evidenced  by 
the  entrance  to 
Colossal  Cave 
(right) — listed  on  the 
National  Register  of 
Historic  Places — and 
the  remnants  of  turn- 
of-the-century  O'od- 
ham  Indian  camp- 
sites on  Tumamoc 
Hill  (left).  The 
remains  of  12th  cen- 
tury farming  on  the 
hill,  with  its  contour 
terraces,  bordered 
gardens,  and  chan- 
nels for  diverting 
water,  not  only 
memorialize  the  for- 
mer inhabitants,  but 
also  continue  to  pose 
questions  about  the 
changing  relation- 
ship between  people 
and  the  environment. 
When  the  hill  was 
threatened  with 
development,  local 
residents  lined  up 
behind  the  preserva- 
tion bond,  and  in 
doing  so,  took  a 
stand  for  all  the 
county's  valued 
places. 


a  class  discussing  how  Farmington,  New  Mexico — which  is  not  a 
big  community — had  passed  a  preservation  bond  for  the  Salmon 
Ruin.  And  then  it  hit  me  recently  that,  "If  they  could  do  it,  why 
not  Pima  County?" 

In  this  community,  people  will  support  bonds,  but  not  a  half- 
cent  sales  tax,  which  they  feel  really  hurts  poor  people.  I  think  it's 
because  the  bond  obligation  is  spread  out  over  a  considerable 
time  period.  Basically,  it  shows  up  on  your  property  tax. 

But  if  there  was  anything  I  learned  it's  that  everyone  under- 
stood the  value  that  a  broadened  constituency  brings.  Even  some 
of  the  contractors'  associations  came  out  in  opposition  to  the 
Chamber.  They  understood  that  amenities  like  open  space  and 
historic  preservation  actually  increase  property  values. 

Being  at  the  local  government  level  helped  too.  I  mean,  we're 
so  close  to  the  people.  They  can  walk  in  here  and  say,  "Why  did- 
n't you  fund  the  expansion  of  Fort  Lowell  Park?" 

CG:  And  while  you've  gotten  $6.4  million,  you  do  not 

GET  IT  ALL  AT  ONCE.  YOU  NEED  A  LONG  RANGE  PLAN. 
MAYRO:  Precisely.  Make  priorities.  Get  the  money  first  to  the 

most  needy  or  the  most  urgent  projects.  Get  the  money  to  the 
projects  that  make  a  statement  that  we  are,  in  fact,  fulfilling  the 
voters'  expectations. 
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western  science,  protect  discrete  aspects  of  Native 


r_ce  for  many  Pueblo  peoples. 
Petroglyph  symbols,  like  the  landscapes  they  occupy,  also 


American  culture:  the  sacred  site,  the  treaty-defined  terri-  form  relationships  of  meaning.  In  some  cases,  symbols  on 

tory,  the  traditional  plant  species.  But  tribes,  who  do  not  the  monument's  land  are  connected  with  symbols  on  trib- 

see  the  world  so  discretely,  have  a  more  holistic  approach,  al  land.  In  other  cases,  symbols  in  different  areas  of  the 

which   aims   to  preserve   what   some   call   their  monument  form  networks  of  meaning.  And  even 

"sacred  geography."  Over  the  last  several      ...  if  the  original  symbolism  has  been  lost,  the 

.  ill  federal  preserva- 

years,  preservationists  have  grappled  with  .       __.___.„„,  -    ....        petroglyph's  importance  may  be  undimin- 


protecting  these  entities  under  the  aegis 

of  terms  like  cultural  landscape,  eco- 

inc 

logical  landscape,  and  traditional  cul- 
tural property.  The  dilemma  arises       j|_. 
from  the   many  voices  with  which        co 
these  places  speak. 

Petroglyph  National  Monument  is  an        . 
example.  The  monument,  on  the  west 
side  of  Albuquerque,  is  located  in  a  large 


landscape  that  at  least  20  tribes  identify  as  part  of 


1  The  C 

eral      ...  if  t 

federal  preserva- 
tion program  is  built 
on  a  bedrock  oi  protecting 
individual  sites,  structures, 

and  artifacts,  sometimes 

divorced  from  their  original 

context.  The  Indian  way  is 

different,  presenting 

preservationists  with  a 

t  suite  of  chal-  ' 

arge  lenges.  ider 


-—     ished  because  it  is  in — and  defines — a 
ng 

.__        particular  place.   These   places   also 
fS  enhance    the   importance   of  their 

nal       plants  and  sources  of  water,  especial- 
ly        ly  when  these  inhabit  more  than  one 

sacred  area. 
j  The  implication  for  preservationists  is 

that  it  is  possible  to  protect  something 
identified  as  a  point  on  a  map  but  end  up 


destroying  the  context  that  gives  it  meaning.  For 


their  traditional  territory — what  might  be  referred  to  as  example,  even  though  a  new  road  may  be  routed  around  a 
their  "holy  lands."  Sacred  mountains  in  all  four  directions  "power  rock,"  the  ensuing  traffic  may  ultimately  destroy 
generally  bound  the  area,  tied  by  oral  tradition  to  the  ori-     the  ceremonial  context.  A  better  solution  might  be  to 


gins  of  these  peoples. 
Within  this  large  landscape  are  smaller  landscapes.  One 


route  the  road  around  the  entire  landscape. 
Identifying  these  places  is  no  more  difficult  than  identi- 


can  be  described  as  a  storyscape,  made  up  of  discrete  geo-  fying  the  resources  within  them.  This  process  involves 

graphical  places  connected  to  each  other  by  story  and  interviewing  cultural  experts — identified  as  such  by  their 

song.  The  Zuni  migration  stories,  which  refer  to  different  tribes — with  a  focus  on  the  landscape  as  well  as  on  what 

places  in  and  around  the  monument,  are  of  this  type.  A  resides  in  it.  This  consultation,  preferably  on  the  site,  will 

smaller  landscape  that  connects  the  volcanoes  to  the  west  not  only  identify  what  to  protect,  but  often  suggest  the 

with  the  Sandia  Mountains  to  the  east  defines  a  ceremo-  strategy  to  do  so. 
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"Wisdom  sits  in  places"  Apache  cowboy  Dudley  Patterson  tells 
the  author.  "It's  like  water  that  never  dries  up.  You  need  water  to 
stay  alive  don't  you!  Well,  you  also  need  to  drink  from  places." 

Anthropologist  Keith  Basso  had  cowboyed  with  the  Western 
Apache  for  15  years  in  and  around  Cibecue,  Arizona,  when  an 
elder  asked  him  to  make  some  maps — "Not 
white  men's  maps,  we've  got  plenty  of  them, 
but  Apache  maps  with  Apache  places  and  names.  We  could  use 
them.  Find  out  something  about  how  we  know  our  country." 

Guided  by  four  native  companions,  Basso  records  the  places  of 
the  Apache  and  the  narratives  that  signify  their  ancestral  impor- 
tance. Along  the  way,  he  discovers  that  "as  Apache  men  and 
women  set  about  drinking  from  places— as  they  acquire  knowl- 
edge of  their  natural  surroundings,  commit  it  to  permanent  mem- 
ory, and  apply  it  productively  to  the  workings  oj  their  minds — 
they  show  by  their  actions  that  their  surroundings  live  in  them." 
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FOR  INDIAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  the  post  lies  embedded  in  features  of 
the  earth — in  canyons  and  lakes,  mountains  and  arroyos,  rocks 
and  vacant  fields — which  together  endow  their  lands  with  multi- 
ple forms  of  significance  that  reach  into  their  lives  and  shape  the 
ways  they  think.  Knowledge  of  places  is  therefore  closely  linked 
to  knowledge  of  the  self,  to  grasping  one's  position  in  the  larger 
scheme  of  things,  including  one's  own  community,  and  to  securing 
a  confident  sense  of  who  one  is  as  a  person. 


As  conceived  by  Apaches  from  Cibecue,  the  past  is  a  well-worn 
"path"  or  "trail"  which  was  traveled  first  by  the  people's  founding 
ancestors  and  which  subsequent  generations  of  Apaches  have 
traveled  ever  since.  Beyond  the  memories  of  living  persons,  this 
path  is  no  longer  visible — the  past  has  disappeared — and  thus  it 
is  unavailable  for  direct  consultation  and  study.  For  this  reason, 
the  past  must  be  constructed — which  is  to  say,  imagined — with 
the  aid  of  historical  materials,  sometimes  called  "footprints"  or 
"tracks,"  that  have  survived  into  the  present. 

For  [place-makers]  Charles  Henry  and  Morley  Cromwell,  the 
country  of  the  past — and  with  it  Apache  history — is  never  more 
than  a  narrated  place-world  away.  It  is  thus  very  near,  as  near  as 
the  workings  of  their  own  imaginations,  and  can  be  easily  brought 
to  life  at  almost  any  time.  It  is  history  constructed  in  spurts,  in 


sudden  bursts  of  imaginative  activity,  and 
it  takes  the  form  of  stories  delivered  in 
spoken  Apache,  the  language  of  the  ances- 
tors and  most  of  their  modern  descen- 
dants. Answering  the  question  "What 
happened  here.7"  it  deals  in  the  main  with 
single  events,  and  because  these  are  tied  to 
places  within  Apache  territory,  it  is  point- 
edly local  and  unfailingly  episodic.  It  is  also  extremely  personal, 
consistently  subjective,  and  therefore  highly  variable  among 
those  who  work  to  produce  it. 

In  the  country  of  the  past,  as  Apaches  like  to  explore  it,  the 
place-maker  is  an  indispensable  guide.  And  this  in  a  powerful 
sense.  For  the  place -maker's  main  objective  is  to  speak  the  past 
into  being,  to  summon  it  with  words  and  give  it  dramatic  form,  to 
produce  experience  by  forging  ancestral  worlds  in  which  others 
can  participate  and  readily  lose  themselves.  To  this  engrossing 
end,  as  Charles  Henry  showed  repeatedly,  the  place -maker  often 
speaks  as  a  witness  on  the  scene,  describing  ancestral  events  "as 
they  are  occurring"  and  creating  in  the  process  a  vivid  sense  that 
what  happened  long  ago — right  here,  on  this  very  spot — could  be 
happening  now. 


By       Keith       Basso 

n  the  slow-moving  week  that  fol- 
lows (June  is  now  upon  us,  the 
heat  a  relentless  foe)  we  travel 
with  Charles  to  twelve  more 
places,  and  at  two  of  these — an 
open  expanse  named  Nch'ii'  Gol- 
gaiye  (Bitter  Agave  Plain)  and  a 
dispersion  of  vertical  boulders 
called  Tsee  Naadadn'aha  (Scat- 
tered Rocks  Stand  Erect) — he  slips 
into  the  past  and  constructs  ances- 
tral place-worlds.  As  before,  and 
speaking  often  in  the  same  eyewit- 
ness voice,  he  imagines  his  fore- 
bears arriving  on  the  scene,  study- 
ing it  intently,  and  assessing  its 
potential  for  helping  them  survive. 
Looking  out  on  Bitter  Agave  Plain,  the 
ancestors  marvel  at  all  the  grass,  tall  and 
thick  and  laden  with  edible  seeds,  and 
praise  it  as  a  sign  of  ample  summer  rain- 
fall. Pausing  at  Scattered  Rocks  Stand 
Erect,  they  wonder  with  a  mixture  of  fear 


and  curiosity  why  the  boulders  are 
upright,  as  if  rammed  into  the  earth  by  a 
gigantic  hand.  At  both  localities  they 
make  and  bestow  a  place-name,  a  name 
describing  the  place  itself,  just  as  it  looked 
a  long  time  ago,  just  as  it  looks  today. 

But  more  is  contained  in  Apache  place- 
names  than  frozen  ancestral  quotes  and 
ageless  images  of  a  new  and  striking 
landscape.  In  addition,  place-names  can 
offer  evidence  of  changes  in  the  land- 
scape, evidence  of  major  shifts  in  local 
climatic  patterns. 

I  knew  nothing  of  these  things  until  I 
accompanied  Charles  and  Morley  to  Tli- 
ish  Bi  Tii'e  (Snakes'  Water),  an  inactive 
spring  at  the  foot  of  a  sandstone  bluff 
some  miles  west  of  Cibecue.  Hidden  from 
view  by  Monsanto  bushes,  the  spring  is 
survived  by  a  cluster  of  hand  cut  rocks, 
flat  and  rectilinear,  which  encircle  a  pool 
of  whitish  sand  now  the  home  of  delicate 
purple  wildflowers  and  a  motley  assort- 


ment of  weeds.  A  Budweiser  beer 
can,  faded  and  pock-marked  with 
rust,  lies  on  the  ground  nearby 
Standing  alone  a  few  feet  away, 
Charles  gazes  at  the  rocks  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  as  though  waiting  for 
them  to  speak.  And  perhaps  some- 
how they  do,  for  he  suddenly 
declares  the  spring  has  long  been 
dry  that  at  some  point  in  time  its  water 
went  away,  and  that  the  result  of  this  is 
an  absence  of  fit  (a  "lack  of  match"  is 
what  he  says  in  Apache)  between  the 
place  itself  and  the  way  its  name 
describes  it.  The  name  it  was  given  a 
long  time  ago  shows  that  it  has  changed. 
Snakes'  Water,  as  anyone  can  see,  is  no 
longer  the  way  it  was  when  the  ances- 
tors saw  it  first  and  made  it  their  own 
with  words.  Motionless  in  denim  shirt  and 
sweat-stained  Stetson  hat,  Charles  again 
falls  silent.  Then,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
on  the  barren  circle  of  rocks,  he  begins  to 
fashion  a  place-world  in  which  they 
served  an  important  purpose. 

"Now  these  rocks  are  lying  alone.  No 
one  comes  to  them  anymore.  Once  this 
wasn't  so.  Long  ago,  people  came  here 
often.  They  squatted  on  these  rocks  when 
they  filled  their  containers  with  water. 
They  knelt  on  these  rocks  when  they 
drank  water  from  their  hands.  Our  peo- 


Thus  performed  and  drama- 
tized, Western  Apache  place  - 
making  becomes  a  form  of  nar- 
rative art,  a  type  of  historical 
theater  in  which  the  "pastness" 
of  the  past  is  summarily 
stripped  away  and  long- elapsed 
events  are  made  to  unfold  as  if 
hetore  one's  eyes.  By  compari- 
son, Western  Apache  history  of 
the  Anglo-American  variety  strikes  many  Apache  people  as  dis- 
tant and  unfamiliar.  Unspoken  and  unanimated,  it  lies  silent  and 
inert  on  the  printed  English  page;  it  is  history  without  voices  to 
thrust  it  into  the  present. 

Removed  from  the  contexts  of  daily  social  life  (reading,  Apach- 
es have  noticed,  is  an  isolating  activity),  it  also  seems  uncon- 
nected to  daily  affairs  and  concerns;  it  is  history  without  dis- 
cernible applications.  Detached  from  the  local  Apache  land- 
scape, it  has  few  spatial  anchors,  and  when  places  are  identified, 
as  often  they  are  not,  their  names  are  not  their  own;  it  is  history 
loosely  situated,  geographically  adrift.  Obsessed  with  dating  his- 
torical events,   it  packs   them  into   tightly  ordered  sequences 


which  it  then  may  try  to  explain  by 
invoking  abstract  forces  ("mounting 
tribal  aggression"  and  "outbreaks  of 
cultural  disarray"  were  two  of  Morley 
Cromwell's  favorites)  in  which  no  one 
can  quite  believe;  it  thus  becomes 
remote,  intangible,  divorced  in  sus- 
pect ways  from  the  forces  of  human 
agency.  Commonly  qualified  and 
sometimes  hotly  debated  by  persons 
who  construct  it,  it  appears  to  be  in  search  of  final  historical 
truths,  of  which  Apaches  believe  there  are  very  few  indeed. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  excite.  It  does 
not  captivate.  It  does  not  engage  and  provoke  a  measure  of  won- 
der. As  Charles  Henry  said  once,  summing  up  quite  a  bit,  "It's 
pretty  mainly  quiet.  It  stays  far  away  from  all  our  many  places." 

Excerpted  from  Keith  H.  Basso's  Wisdom  Sits  in  Places:  Landscape 
and  Language  Among  the  Western  Apache,  winner  of  a  Western 
States  Book  Award  for  Creative  Nonfiction  as  well  as  a  citation  from 
the  Amercian  Anthropological  Association.  Reprinted  with  permission 
of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Press. 


pie  were  very  grateful  for  this  spring.  It 
made  them  happy  to  know  they  could 
rely  on  it  anytime.  They  were  glad  this 
place  was  here. 

"Now  they  are  coming  to  get  water! 
They  have  been  working — maybe  they 
were  digging  up  agave — and  now  they 
are  thirsty.  A  man  is  walking  in  the  lead 
with  women  and  children  behind  him. 
The  women  are  carrying  their  contain- 
ers. Some  have  water  jugs  on  their 
backs.  No  one  is  talking.  Maybe  there 
are  snakes  here,  lying  on  these  rocks. 
Yes!  Now  the  man  in  front  can  see  them! 
There  are  snakes  lying  stretched  out  on 
these  rocks.  They  are  the  ones  who  own 
this  spring,  the  ones  who  protect  it. 

"Now  that  man  is  speaking  to  the  peo- 
ple. 'Listen  to  me, '  he  is  saying.  'All  of 
you  must  wait  here.  Don't  go  any  closer. 
Don't  approach  Snakes'  Water  until  I 
talk  to  them  and  ask  them  to  move 
away.'  The  people  obey  this  man,  know- 
ing that  he  will  do  things  correctly.  Now 
they  are  waiting  together  in  a  group, 
just  as  he  told  them  to  do. 

"Now  that  man  has  come  here.  He  is 
talking  to  those  who  protect  Snakes' 
Water,  using  words  they  understand  and 
doing  things  correctly.  Soon  they  move 
off  the  rocks.  They  keep  going, 
unalarmed,  until  they  are  out  of  sight. 


Now  that  man  is  sprinkling  something 
on  the  water.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  ones  who 
own  it.  He  is  giving  thanks  to  them  and 
Water,  informing  them  that  he  and  the 
people  are  grateful.  "This  is  good, '  he  is 
saying  to  them.  'This  is  good.' 

"Now  he  is  beckoning  to  the  people  to 
come  and  get  water.  Some  of  them  are 
still  concerned,  holding  back  with  their 
children.  Others  are  arriving  now,  ner- 
vously looking  around.  Now  they  see 
they  have  nothing  to  fear — everything 
was  done  correctly  and  they  start  to  fill 
their  containers.  Now  they  are  happy 
and  grateful,  talking  amongst  them- 
selves. 'This  water  is  good, '  they  are  say- 
ing. 'It  is  good  that  it  is  here  for  us.'  Some 
of  the  women  are  smiling.  They  know 
they  have  nothing  to  fear.  Now  they  are 
kneeling  on  these  stones,  relieving  their 
thirst,  drinking  from  their  hands." 

A  short  while  later,  seated  in  the  shade 
of  a  Juniper  tree,  Charles  explains  that 
what  we  observed  at  Snakes'  Water  is 
not  at  all  uncommon;  there  are  more 
places  like  it,  scattered  throughout 
Apache  country.  Many  of  these  places, 
he  says,  were  named  for  sources  of 
water.  Other  localities,  according  to 
their  names,  once  gave  life  to  species  of 
plants  that  thrive  under  moist  conditions, 
and  these  plants  have  either  vanished 


or  persist  in  stunted  form.  Tl'ohk'aa 
Sikaade  (Stand  of  Arrow  Cane),  where 
today  no  cane  exists,  offers  a  telling 
example;  so  does  T'iis  Sikaade  (Grove 
of  Cottonwood  Trees),  where  one  small 
tree  remains.  And  these  are  only  a  few. 
Judging  from  what  happened  at  these 
and  other  places,  Charles  goes  on  to 
say,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country  was  wetter  and  greener  when 
the  ancestors  first  explored  it.  After  light- 
ing a  cigarette  and  pouring  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee from  the  thermos  we  carry  with  us, 
Charles  volunteers  that  no  one  really 
knows  (he  implies  with  a  shrug  that  no 
one  really  cares)  when  the  water  began 
to  go  away.  But  it  would  have  been 
interpreted  as  a  punitive  response, 
wrought  by  Water  itself,  to  something 
the  people  had  done.  Maybe,  he  says, 
the  people  were  greedy,  taking  from 
springs  and  streams  more  water  than 
they  needed;  maybe  they  were  waste- 
ful, throwing  water  away  they  should 
have  been  careful  to  save;  or  maybe 
they  ceased  doing  everything  correctly, 
neglecting  in  haste  or  forgetfulness  to 
give  repeated  thanks  to  Water  for  giving 
of  itself.  No  one  knows  for  sure,  Charles 
says,  but  no  one  doubts  that  the  people 
were  greatly  alarmed  to  learn  that  they 
were  at  fault. 


Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


finny  Enlists 
Interior  in 
Settling 
Kenneuiick 

TO  DETERMINE  IF 
REMAINS  FIT  LEGAL 
DEFINITION  OF  NATIVE 
AMERICAN 

he  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  on  whose 
and  the  human 
remains  known  as 
Kennewick  Man  were 
discovered,  has  turned 
the  task  of  determining  their 
origin  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The 
determination  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  eagerly  awaited 
developments  in  the  Ken- 
newick saga.  Perceived  vari- 
ously as  an  early  Native 
American,  an  ancient 
Norseman  visiting  the  New 
World,  and  a  major  find  for 
physical  anthropology,  the 
disc  0\  try  o!  the  remains — 
and  the  ensuing  controversy 


over  their  disposition — have 
attracted  international 
media  coverage.  A  group  of 
scientists  has  sued  the  feder- 
al government  for  the  right 
to  study  the  skeleton,  which 
may  be  among  the  oldest 
ever  found  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. Five  tribes  from  the 
Northwest  also  want  custody 
of  the  remains,  so  that  they 
can  be  reburied  in  accor- 
dance with  their  beliefs. 

The  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repa- 
triation Act  stipulates  that 
federal  agencies  can  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  disposi- 
tion of  inadvertently  discov- 
ered Native  American 
human  remains  to  DOI. 
According  to  the  agreement 
with  the  Corps,  if  Ken- 
newick Man  is  found  to  be 
Native  American,  Interior 
will  determine  the  skeleton's 
disposition  according  to 
NAGPRA's  regulations. 

To  ascertain  the  remains' 
disposition,  the  department 
has  specified  a  number  of 
procedures  that  may  be  fol- 
lowed. They  include  docu- 
mentation and  examination 
ol  i he  remains  (possibly 


including  "physical  testing  of 
limited  portions  ...  if  neces- 
sary and  appropriate") ,  and 
geological  study  of  the  dis- 
covery site.  The  agency  will 
identify  the  entities  needed 
to  determine  the  custody  of 
the  remains  and  may  also 
conduct  studies  to  that  end. 

Interior  and  the  Corps 
have  also  created  a  joint 
review  team,  which  will 
meet  at  least  once  a  month 
to  evaluate  progress.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Corps  has 
taken  steps  to  protect  the 
site  and  ensure  proper  cura- 
tion  of  the  remains.  On  May 
28,  U.S.  Magistrate  Judge 
John  Jelderks,  who  is  hearing 
the  scientists'  suit,  ordered 
the  government  to  turn  per- 
tinent case  records  over  to 
the  plaintiffs'  lawyers.  He 
also  stated  that  the  scientists 
should  evaluate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Corps 
is  currently  keeping  the 
remains,  which  they  have 
done.  Interior  is  consulting 
with  the  tribes  on  proposed 
documentation,  examina- 
tion, and  analysis  of  the 
bones,  which  may  be  done 
this  fall. 


Review 

Committee  Gets 
New  Hember 

BABBITT  MAKES 
APPOINTMENT 

Uera  Metcalf,  of 
Nome,  Alaska,  has 
been  appointed  to 
the  committee  that 
monitors  and  assists 
the  implementation 
of  the  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repa- 
triation Act.  Ms.  Metcalf,  a 
fluent  speaker  of  the  Siber- 
ian Yupik  language,  has 
served  as  NAGPRA  coordi- 
nator with  the  Bering  Straits 
Foundation.  She  has  also 
worked  with  the  Eskimo 
Heritage  Program  of  Kawer- 
ak,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation serving  Native 
Alaskans,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Alaska  Advisory 
Council  for  Bilingual/Bicul- 
tural  Education.  She  was 
horn  and  raised  in  Savoon- 
ga,  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ALLY  IN  PRESERVATION 

ome  may  consider  it  ironic  that  cultural  anthropology  is  relatively  new  to 
preservation.  Even  the  earliest  proponents  of  cultural  resource  management 
knew  that  preserving  our  nation's  culture  would  take  more  than  archeologists 
and  historic  architects  working  together.  The  effect  of  1969's  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  which  might  have  ushered  in  a  larger  role  for  cultur- 


al anthropology,  was  not  what 
some  had  hoped  for.  Change 
came  with  the  American  Indian 
Religious    Freedom    Act,    the 
Native       American       Graves 
Protection    and    Repatriation 
Act,  and  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  amendments 
in   1992.   All  three  called  for 
greater  involvement  of  Indians  and  other  groups  in  the  review   of 
public  projects.  By  assisting  agencies  that  carry  out  these  laws,  cul- 
tural anthropologists  have  proven  their  mettle  in  preservation. 

Thanks  to  their  abilities  in  eliciting  and  analyzing  the  views  of 
contemporary  people,  these  professionals  are  skilled  in  identifying 
traditional  cultural  sites  and  evaluating  their  need 
for  preservation.  This  is  true  for  Native  American 
sacred  sites  as  well  as  for  farming  communities, 
urban  neighborhoods,  and  the  like  whose  signifi- 
cance may  not  be  immediately  recognized.  Cultural 
anthropologists  tap  the  traditional  knowledge  that 
makes  these  places  what  they  are,  helping  public  land  managers 
make  better  choices  in  a  range  of  situations. 

NAGRPA  is  a  case  in  point.  The  statute  calls  for  cultural  affilia- 
tion studies  of  human  remains  and  artifacts  that  may  appropriate 
ly  be  repatriated.  To  aid  the  process,  cultural  anthropologists  con- 
duct interviews  with  tribes,  analyze  traditional  stories,  and  exam 
ine  decades-old  ethnographic  studies.  Sometimes  they  discover 
that  something  is  more  important  than  a  land  manager  realizes,  or 
is  significant  for  different  reasons.  This  happens  with  historic 
structures  as  well  as  with  archeological  sites. 


Cultural  anthropologists  also  assist  agencies  in  caring  for  natur- 
al resources  and  in  meeting  a  host  of  general  management  objec- 
tives. By  systematically  illuminating  local  perceptions,  they  help 
planners  work  with  ethnic  groups  commonly  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  cultural  anthropology,  such  as  African  Americans,  as 
well  as  others  such  as  elderly  people  in  urban  neighborhoods,  tra- 
ditional users  of  a  ball  field,  or  history  buffs  who  engage  in  battle- 
field reenactments. 

Interviews  are  as  basic  to  cultural  anthropology  as  artifact  analy- 
sis is  to  archeologists  or  structural  drawing  is  to  historical  archi- 
tects. But  the  personal  nature  of  the  research  demands  sensitivity 
to  how  the  information  is  used.  There  are  often  issues  of  confiden- 
tiality when  the  information  relates  to  sacred  sites  or  other  such 
traditional  places.  Cultural  anthropologists  also  strive  to  distin- 


Resol ving  the  complex  issues  we  face  as 
preservationists  will  take  close 
cooperation  among  all  the  disciplines. 


guish  between  the  objective  analysis  needed  for  a  public  agency's 
decision-making  and  the  advocacy  of  a  group  whose  traditions 
they  are  studying. 

Resolving  the  complex  issues  we  face  as  preservationists  will 
take  close  cooperation  among  all  the  disciplines.  Cultural  anthro 
pology  brings  an  important  ally  to  the  table. 

Francis  P.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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NEWS,  VIEWS,  AND  RECENTLY  NOTED 


"A  Careful  Negotiation  of  Space" 

NEW   DISCOVERIES,    INTERPRETATIONS    AT 

BOOKER    T.    WASHINGTON'S    PLANTATION    BIRTBPLACE 

Investigations  at  Virginia's  Booker  T.  Washington  National  Monument,  under  an 
agreement  between  the  Park  Service  and  the  state's  Sweet  Briar  College,  may  draw  a 
new  picture  of  the  former  slave's  early  years  on  the  19th  century  Burroughs  plantation, 
where  he  was  born  in  1856.  Until  recently,  archeologists  had  investigated  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  207-  acre  tobacco  plantation — the  site  of  the  monument — whose  buildings 
were  largely  destroyed  over  the  last  century. 

Plantation  life  in  Washington's  time  was 
what  Sweet  Briar  archeologist  Amber 
Moncure  calls  a  "careful  negotiation  of  physi- 
cal and  cultural  space."  Before  the  investiga- 
tions, some  doubted  the  supposed  location  of 
the  Burroughs  house,  where  what  is  left  of  a 
modest  structure  stands  a  mere  30  feet  or  so 
away  from  the  remains  of  slave  cabins. 
According  to  Moncure,  "If  it  was  that  close 
[to  the  cabins],  it  is  singular  in  everything  I 
know  about  southern  plantations.  They  had 
too  much  money  to  live  next  to  slaves.  If  they 
did,  there  is  a  cultural  reasoning  for  it  that  is 
not  typical."  University  of  North  Carolina 
ethnographer  Willie  Baber  believes  the 
Burroughs  lived  on  a  knoll  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  away,  which  he  discovered  they 
owned  from  an  1850  deed.  Archeologists 
working  on  the  knoll,  using  magnetometers 
and  other  forms  of  remote  sensing,  found  an 
area  of  disturbed  earth  about  60  feet  square, 
which  may  be  a  foundation,  with  stones  sug- 
gesting the  remains  of  a  building. 

The  site  of  the  modest  structure  yielded 
some  Nth  century  artifacts,  but  nothing  con- 
clusive about  who  lived  there.  Excavations  of 


■    Investigating  a  Global  Village 

In  the  early  1800s,  Russian  seafarers,  eager  to  grab  a  piece  of  the  lucrativi 
Northwest  Pacific  fur  trade,  came  ashore  at  a  northern  California  village  occu 
pied  by  the  Kashaya  Porno  Indians.  There,  the  newcomers  established  Fort  Ross,  < 
former  multi-ethnic  community  now  the  focus  of  an  archeological  investigation  b\ 
the  state's  department  of  parks  and  recreation,  the  University  of  California  al 
Berkeley,  and  the  Kashaya  Porno  tribe,  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 

Archeologists  are  taking  advantage  of  what  they  call  an  "extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity" to  investigate  Metini  Village,  one  of  the  largest  Kashaya  Porno  sites.  Lon{ 
considered  sacred,  it  was  off-limits  until  the  team  recruited  tribal  members  like 
Otis  Parrish,  a  Berkeley  Ph.D.  candidate  who  is  taking  a  prominent  role. 

The  Russians  hunted  sea  otters  as  far  south  as  Baja  California,  assembling  < 
workforce  of  Kashaya,  native  Alaskans,  and  "Creoles"  (what  they  called  those  oi 
mixed  European  and  native  ancestry).  Investigators  say  that  study  of  early  cul- 
tural encounters  has  focused  almost  exclusively  on  native-European  interaction 
whereas  most  colonies  were  more  complex,  with  extensive  mingling,  marriage,  anc 
cohabitation.  Since  colonial  accounts  were  largely  written  by  European  men 
archeology  plays  a  crucial  role  in  understanding  culture  change— and  resistance, 

According  to  Berkeley  archeologist  Kent  Lightfoot,  much  of  the  project's  impetus 
came  from  the  Kashaya,  who  cherish  their  traditions  and  want  to  know  more 
about  their  past.  Most  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  19th  century  villagers,  so  there 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  oral  histories. 

School  children  from  California,  Russia,  and  Alaska  can  participate  in  the  pro- 
ject at  a  web  site  called  "Global  Village"  (www.mcn.org/ed/ross/gv.htm);  also 
available  there  are  educational  materials  and  lesson  plans  created  by  archeolo- 
gists and  local  teachers. 
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le  foundation,  slated  for  summer, 
lould  reveal  more  about  the  inhabitants. 
Elsewhere,  archeologists  discovered 
here  Washington  was  probably  born, 
he  Park  Service  knew  that  a  cabin 
constructed  to  memorialize  the  event 
as  in  the  wrong  place.  According  to 
:counts  from  the  Burroughs  children, 
/ashington's  family  moved  to  that  site 


later,  from  a  cabin  that  was  falling  down. 
NPS  archeologists  had  a  general  idea  of 
the  actual  birthplace,  but  excavators  on 
this  project  found  what  their  report  calls 
"substantive  evidence."  The  remains  of  a 
wooden  cabin  and  artifacts  from  the  19th 
century  are  consistent  with  those  typi- 
cally found  at  sites  occupied  by  enslaved 
African  Americans.  The  report  says  the 


former  inhabitants  "were  living  on  the 
edge — little  food,  few  material  goods 
[in]  a  cabin  that  was  by  1860  in  consider- 
able disrepair."  Investigators  are  confi- 
dent this  is  Washington's  real  birthplace. 

Left:  Tuskegee  University  founder 
Booker  T.  Washington;  Below: 
Linoleum  cut  of  Fort  Ross,  19th 
century  Russian  outpost. 
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IOBEDM    NOW    A   NATIONAL   HISTORIC   SIT 


■    SACRED  SITES  REPORT 

The  estimated  26  million  acres 
managed  by  the  Defense 
Department  hold  a  wealth  of  his- 
torical and  cultural  sites.  Recently, 
DoD's  Legacy  Resource 
Management  Program  published 
Native  American  Sacred  Sites  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  fos- 
ter partnerships  between  defense 
installations  and  native  people 
(Congress  created  the  program  in 
1991  to  facilitate  preservation). 

Though  focused  on  DoD,  the  report 
covers  issues  such  as  the  kinds  of 
sacred  sites,  the  legal  basis  for 
interaction  between  agencies  and 
native  people,  and,  through  case 
studies,  the  consulting  process. 

The  report  was  edited  by  Vine 
Deloria,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  Richard  W.  Stoffle  of 
the  University  of  Arizona.  Due  to 
limited  availability,  readers  are 
encouraged  to  download  it  from 
DoD's  web  site  (go  to  http://www. 
denix.osd.mil,  select  "Public 
Menu,"  click  "Native  Americans" 
and  then  the  report  title). 


President  Clinton  has  signed  a  bill  making  New  York  City's  Lower  East 
Side  Tenement  Museum  a  national  historic  site.  While  maintaining  its 
independence,  the  privately  run  museum  will  become  a  National  Park  Service 
"affiliated  area,"  a  designation  given  to  historically  important  properties  that  are 
not  NPS-owned  but  get  technical  (and  sometimes  financial)  assistance. 

The  museum,  at  97  Orchard  Street,  is  in  a  tenement  built  in  1864,  home  to  about 
7,000  people  from  20  nations  until  boarded  up  in  1935.  Once  vibrant  with  life  (the 
first  floor  hosted  a  saloon  in  the  1870s), 
the  building  remained  silent  until  1988, 
when  it  reopened  as  a  museum  with  the 
mission  of  interpreting  the  history  of  the 
urban,  immigrant  working  class.  The 
museum  is  frank  in  its  depiction  of  lives 
that  were  often  hard. 

Thanks  to  historic  recreations,  visitors 
can  tour  the  cramped  accommodations  of 
the  Gumpertz  family,  German  Jews  who 
lived  there  in  the  1870s,  and  the  Baldizzis, 
Italian  Catholics  from  the  Depression.  An 
interactive  tour  provides  a  glimpse  into 
the  life  of  the  Confinos,  Sephardic  Jews 
from  Turkey.  The  quarters  occupied  by 
the  Rogarshevskys,  an  eastern  European 
Jewish  family  that  lived  in  the  building 
from  1910  to  1935,  have  recently  been 
recreated  as  well.  Photography  and  art- 
work exhibits  depict  the  history  of  New 
York  and  the  neighborhood.  The  museum, 
which  also  offers  walking  tours  and  lcc 


Heritage  in  Harm's  Way 
President  Clinton  has  asked  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Cultural  Property  in  the  Event  of 
Armed  Conflict.  The  convention 
calls  for  nations  to  safeguard  art 
and  antiquities  in  the  event  war 
breaks  out.  It  also  demands  that 
belligerents  respect  cultural  prop- 
erty during  hostilities  and  that 
invading  forces  identify  it  properly 
and  prevent  its  export. 

The  United  States  signed  the 
treaty  in  1954  but  never  ratified  it 
because  of  Cold  War  concerns  that 
the  agreement  would  be  used  for 
military  advantage  (such  as  when 
Iraq  parked  jet  fighters  next  to 
cultural  sites  during  the  Gulf 
War).  The  effort  to  protect 
Kuwait's  heritage  during  that  con- 
flict— and  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War — prompted  new  U.S.  interest 
in  the  treaty. 

For  more  information  on  the 
convention,  visit  the  World  Wide 
Web  site  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Monuments  and 
Sites  (ICOMOS)  at  ww.icomos. 
org/hague. 
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tures,   will   continue   to   have   full 

authority  over  its  programming  as 

well  as  responsibility  for  raising  its 

annual  budget.  NPS 

may  pro- 


vide technical  assistance  with 
traffic  flow,  exhibits,  security, 
and  preservation.  The  new  bill  autho- 
rizes the  museum  and  NPS  to  collab- 
orate on  programs  at  Ellis  Island  and 
Castle  Clinton  NM  to  enrich  the 
telling  of  the  immigrants' 
story. 


LOWER  EAST  SIDE  TENEMENT  MUSEUM 


Above:  Restored  apartment  of  the 
Baldazzi  family,  who  lived  at  97 
Orchard  Street  during  the 
Depression;  Below:  A  fortune- 
teller's advertisement  found 
beneath  the  building's  floor- 
boards. 
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U.S.  Seizes  Peruvian  Antiquities 

TREASURES    LIKELY    PLUNDERED    FROM 
ANCIENT    TOMBS    IN   SIPAN    REOION 

In  a  routine  check  of  a  crate  marked  "Peruvian  handicrafts, 
customs  inspectors  at  Miami  International  Airport  dis- 
covered human  remains  and  artifacts  probably  taken  from 
tombs  in  the  archeologically  rich  Sipan  region.  The 
572-pound  crate — found  in  a  Lufthansa  Airlines  ware- 
house on  its  way  to  Switzerland — contained  a  gold  rattle,  a  gold-filled  fox  head,  and  other 
items  along  with  a  woman's  mummified  head  wrapped  in  a  wool  turban  and  a  human  arm  with 
a  blue  tattoo.  The  contents,  whose  worth  is  estimated  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  were 
described  on  a  manifest  as  handicrafts  valued  at  $2,764.  Peruvian  authorities  issued  a  war- 
rant for  Rolando  Rivas-Rivadeneyra,  who  they  believe  shipped  the  goods. 

Customs  seized  the  crate  under  the  Convention  on  Cultural  Property  Implementation 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  2601-2613),  which  prohibits  the  import  of  cultural  artifacts  without  a  per- 
mit. The  act  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  1970  UNESCO  convention  prohibiting  the  illegal  export  and 
sale  of  cultural  property.  Officials  at  Peru's  National  Institute  of  Culture  estimate  that  about  $800  mil- 
lion a  year  is  made  on  the  sale  of  stolen  artifacts,  particularly  from  the  Sipan  region,  where  interna- 
tional demand  drives  rampant  looting  .  In  June  1997,  the  United  States  and  Peru  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  step  up  the  effort  to  stop  the  trafficking. 

Although  most  of  the  seized  materials  were  returned  to  Peru,  some — with  permission — were 
used  to  dramatize  the  trafficking  problem  in  "Empires  of  Mystery,"  a  temporary  exhibit  on 
South  American  civilizations  at  St.  Petersburg's  Florida  International  Museum.  The  objects 
appear  in  a  diorama  of  the  Lufthansa  warehouse. 

In  a  related  development,  FBI  agents  seized  three  gold  artifacts  from  an  exhibit  at  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico's  Palace  of  the  Governors  in  Santa  Fe.  A  pair  of  earrings  and 


Left:  Gold 
headdress 
ornament  from 
Peru's  archeo- 
logically rich 
Sipan  region. 
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two  gold  pendants  inlaid  with  turquoise  and  shell — also  believed  to  be  from  Peruvian  tombs — were  on  loan 
from  an  anonymous  collector.  Tom  Chavez,  director  of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  had  notified  the  lender 
that  Peru  might  demand  the  return  of  the  objects.  The  collector  is  cooperating  with  the  FBI. 
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National  Park  Looters  Convicted 

U.S.    ATTORNEY'S    OFFICE    PURSUES    ATTEMPT    CHARGES 

|n  a  series  of  incidents,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Dennis  Kennedy  of  Virginia's  Eastern  District  has 
I  employed  ARPAs  underused  provision  making  attempted  violations  a  crime.  His  district  is  the 
only  one  in  the  nation  to  use  the  provision  (second  violations  of  ARPA  are  automatically  felonies). 
In  August,  Gerald  Williams  was  convicted  of  possessing  a  metal  detector  at  Manassas  Battlefield.  The 
next  month  Park  Police  caught  him  again  at  Alexandria's  Jones  Point.  He  pled  guilty  to  attempt, 
receiving  a  year's  probation  and  a  $250  fine.  He  forfeited  his  metal  detector  and  was  banned  from 
parks  in  the  district  for  a  year.  In  November,  three  people  caught  digging  at  the  battlefield  were  pros- 
ecuted for  attempt  because  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  Adam  Breen  and  Craig  MacMurray  pled 

guilty;  the  latter's  wife,  Chizura,  pled  guilty  to  attempt  as  well  as  to  possessing  a  metal  detector  and  not  paying  the 

entrance  fee.  They  forfeited  equipment,  paid  nearly  $800 

for  repairs,  and  were  banned  from  parks  in  the  district  for 

a  year.  In  January,  Donald  Rogers  pled  guilty  to  attempt 

after  being  caught  with  a  metal  detector  in  Prince 

William  Forest  Park,  whose  piedmont  forest  ecosys- 
tem— one  of  the  few  remaining  in  the  park  system — has 

been  inhabited  since  8800  BC.  Rogers'  is  the  park's  first 

ARPA  prosecution;  sentencing  is  set  for  April  6. 

In  1997,  Kennedy  successfully  prosecuted  two  people 

for  attempting  to  dig  at  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 

National  Military  Park. 


Grave  Looter's  Appeal  Denied 

The  California  Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the 
conviction  of  Brian  Krantz,  a  former  hunting 
guide  convicted  for  looting  Chumash  graves  at 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  (see  spring  1997 
and  spring  1998  Common  Ground).  In  1997,  after  a 
three-week  jury  trial  in  Superior  Court,  Krantz 
was  found  guilty  on  a  felony  count  of  violating  a 
state  law  that  prohibits  removing  remains  from  a 
Native  American  grave.  He  was  also  found  guilty 
of  injuring  an  archeological  object,  a  misdemeanor. 

Krantz  was  sentenced  to  perform  250  hours  of 
community  service,  given  three  years'  probation, 
and  fined  $200. 
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John  Wright,  archeologist  for  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreation  Area,  is  the  winner  of 
the  NPS  northeast  region's 
"Excellence  in  Interpretation  Media" 
award.  Wright  developed  a  "travel- 
ling trunk"  with  materials  to  simu- 
late an  excavation,  then  recruited 
teachers  to  construct  lessons 
around  it.  The  trunk— now  in  high 
demand  among  local  educators— has 
become  a  model  for  other  parks. 

Helen  Fahey,  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia,  has  been  recognized  for 
her  "devotion  and  tireless  effort"  in 
protecting  archeological  sites  in  the 
national  parks.  NPS  Special  Agent 
Clark  Guy  presented  her  with  an 
award  during  a  ceremony  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Ms.  Fahey  and  her  staff  developed 
the  fundamental  strategies  for 
preservation  casework,  having  han- 
dled the  first  conviction  for  traffick- 
ing in  Native  American  remains  in 
violation  of  NAGPRA's  criminal  provi- 
sion and  the  largest  Civil  War  arche- 
ological prosecution  ever  brought 
before  a  court.  She  also  supported 
an  interagency  initiative  to  bring 
preservation  law  into  law  school 
curricula. 


■    Seven  Plead  Guilty  to  Looting  National  Forest 

When  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Beverly  Mitchell  went  to  examine  looted  archeological  sites 

in  north  Georgia's  Rich  Mountain  Wilderness  Area,  it  became  clear  to  her  how  someone  could 

come  and  go  undetected  in  the  U.S.  Forest 

Service  preserve.  The  old  road  was  little 

more  than  a  track,  washed  out  and  barely 

negotiable  in  places  even  with  a  four-wheel 

drive  vehicle. 

The  prosecutor's  destination— a  place 
between  two  creeks  near  the  mountain's 
crest— looked  like  a  mining  operation.  It  was 
all  that  was  left  of  a  pair  of  3,000-year-old 
archeological  sites.  Looters  had  made  the 
treacherous,  three-mile  ascent  at  night, 
using  all-terrain  vehicles.  They  dug  by 
lantern.  Authorities  found  them  camped  out 
after  one  of  their  many  illicit  excavations 
between  January  and  September  1997. 

After  being  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  Atlanta  last  March,  all  seven  pled 
guilty  to  digging  illegally  on  Forest  Service 
land.  Two  pled  guilty  to  felony  violations  of 
the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection 
Act,  the  rest  to  misdemeanors.  John  Searcy, 
39,  was  sentenced  to  10  months  in  federal 
prison.  The  others— nearly  all  from  the 
nearby  town  of  Blue  Ridge— were  ordered  to 
serve  terms  of  probation  and  community 
service  and  pay  $7,900  restitution  and  fines 
totalling  $14,800. 

This  group  might  not  be  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  the  $35,000  in  damage  as  determined 
by  Forest  archeologist  Jack  Wynn.  Looting  is  a  pastime  in  the  region,  says  Mitchell.  She  sums 
up  the  looters'  attitude  towards  being  charged:  "Some  people  hunt  and  fish.  This  is  what  we 
do  up  here  in  north  Georgia."  Agents  from  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Gilmer  County  Sheriff's 
Department  handled  the  case  investigation. 


Above:  North  Georgia's  rugged  and 
remote  Rich  Mountain  Wilderness 
Area. 
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North-South  Deal  Signed 

UNITED    STATES,    MEXICO    TO    COOPERATE 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  signed  a  five-year 
agreement  to  cooperate  in  preserving  historical  and 
cultural  sites.  Signed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  10,  the 
agreement  identifies  the  National  Park  Service  and  Mexico's 
National  Institute  of  Anthropology  and  History  as  the  lead 
implementing  agencies. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  defines  the  sites  covered 
under  the  agreement  as  those  that  commemorate  "archeological 
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ON    CULTURAL    HERITAGE 

and  historical  events  and  periods  that  are  of  importance  to  the 
national  patrimony  of  both  nations  and,  in  several  cases,  to  the 
world's  heritage."  The  parties  will  collaborate  on  technical  pro- 
jects, training,  conferences,  law  enforcement,  and  heightening 
public  awareness  of  these  sites  and  their  irreplaceable  material 
remains.  Antiquities  trafficking  between  the  two  nations,  the 
primary  motive  for  the  agreement,  has  been  a  problem  for  years. 
Above:  Temple  of  the  Warriors  at  Chichen  Itza. 


SEEKING    INCLUSIVENESS 

BY  MURIEL  'MIKI'  CRESPI 
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has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  fit  with  the 


mission  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  NPS  applied  ethnography  program  focuses  on  the  array  of  communities  and 
other  groups  who,  because  of  their  intimate  relationship  to  place,  have  a  stake  in  the  agency's  resource  and  development 
decisions.  Through  consultation  and  research,  the  program  makes  their  voices  more  audible  and  the  resources  they  tra- 
ditionally value  more  visible  in  decision-making.  1  The  program  got  a  modest  start  in  1981,  building  the  necessary  pol- 
icy foundations.1  Later,  external  partners  added  their  support,  with  the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology  and  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  taking  prominent  roles  in  the  Congressional  arena.  Informal  teamwork  paid  off 
in  a  small  contract  research  fund  and  additional  staff.  The  program  expanded  to  include  regional  offices  in  Seattle,  Sante 
Fe,  Denver,  and  then  Boston  and  Atlanta.  Offices  in  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Great  Plains,  and  Alaska  expanded  the  group 
with  their  own  regional  anthropologists.  SI  The  program's  main  goal  is  to  further  democratize  decision-making  in  park 
planning,  resource  management,  and  interpretation.  This  is  accomplished  through  multiple  strategies.  One  is  to  use 
ethnographic  methods  to  identify  communities,  tribes,  and  other  stakeholders.  Some  interest  groups  readily  express 
their  views  in  writing  and  at  public  meetings,  and  the  law  compels  consultation  with  Native  American  groups.  But  peo- 
ple inexperienced  with  the  language  and  process  of  federal  planning  often  keep  their  concerns  muted,  do  not  come  for- 
ward when  opportunities  arise,  or  reject  involvement  with  bureaucratic  protocol  when  they  find  it  culturally  incom- 
patible with  their  own  way  of  making  decisions.  Rigid  deadlines  and  large-scale  public  meetings  satisfy  bureaucratic 
needs  but  rarely  consider  those  of  the  community.  Under  the  program's  aegis,  ethnographic  field  research  reaches  out 
to  these  constituents,  meeting  the  dictates  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  in  the  process.  *1  The  introduc 
tion  of  Rapid  Ethnographic  Assessment  Procedures  addressed  the  need  for  local  voices  early  in  planning.  NPS  planners 
necessarily  tend  to  focus  on  visitors  from  afar  and  on  nationally  significant  resources.  Rapid  assessments  shine  more 
local  spotlights,  revealing  community  concerns  and  the  meanings  assigned  to  places  that  sometimes  diverge  from,  yet 
enrich,  national  values.  9  Although  still  experimental,  rapid  assessments  have  already  reaped  benefits.  In  Philadelphia, 
Setha  Low  and  her  team  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  Liberty  Bell — largely  seen  as  a  Euro-American  symbol  of 
independence — to  the  history  of  neighboring  African  Americans  as  well  as  to  more  recent  Caribbean  immigrants.2  In 
Washington  D.C,  Brett  Williams  and  her  team  demonstrated  the  significance  of  urban  national  parks  as  neighborhood 
places  where  African  American  communities  host  homecomings,  Hispanic  teams  play  soccer  on  weekends,  and  urban 
denizens  of  many  backgrounds  cultivate  gardens.3  Community-building  is  a  consequence  ol  all  these  activities. 

Left:  Entrepreneur  and  community  organizer  Maggie  Walker,  whose  efforts  to  gain  inclusiveness  for  African  Americans  in  Richmond  during  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries  earned  her  a  prominent  place  in  history. 
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THE    TENDENCY    TO     INTERPRET    CONTROVERSIAL    PASTS 

AND    PAINFUL    EXPERIENCES    OF    AFRICAN 


Through  ethnography,  local  groups  partici 
pate  in  the  social  construction  of  their  own 
pasts.  Parks  shift  from  presenting  an  outsider's 
view  to  one  that  incorporates  the  perceptions 
of  those  whose  lives  and  histories  are  being 
interpreted.  Clearly,  park  visitors  benefit  from 
multiple,  if  sometimes  conflicting,  interpreta- 
tions that  convey  real  complexities  instead  of 
unidimensional,  homogenized  stories. 

Interpreting  plantation  parks  is  a  particular 
challenge.  The  tendency  to  interpret  controver- 
sial pasts  from  the  official  record  can  mask  the 
proud  and  painful  experiences  of  African 
Americans  and  other  minorities.  Change  is 
underway  thanks  partly  to  ethnographic  work 
at  the  plantations  of  Louisiana's  Cane  River 
Creole  National  Historical  Park.  My  work  at 
Magnolia  Plantation4  and  later  interviewing  at 
Oakland  Plantation  with  Sherri  Ann  Lawson 
Clark,  Allison  Pena,  and  Larry  Van  Horn5  dra- 
matized the  strong,  often  divergent  views  of 
slavery  among  current  descendants  of  enslaved 
people  and  their  owners.  What  was  a  rational 
business  system  for  some  was  an  inhumane 
institution  for  others.  Enslaved  people  devel 
oped  strategies  to  counter  slavery's  pernicious 
effects:  resistance  movements,  forms  of  public 
mimicry  to  ingratiate  themselves  to  their  own- 
ers, songs  and  dances  to  symbolize  private 
resentments,  and  ways  to  undermine  the  success 
of  the  plantation.  Sharing  these  perspectives 
with  visitors — southern  and  northern,  national 
and  international,  as  well  as  with  the  local  peo- 
ple whose  ancestral  ways  are  the  focus — con- 
fronts the  park  with  difficult  choices.  Not  doing 
so,  however,  abrogates  our  responsibilities  as 
stewards  of  the  nation's  past  and  future.  Cane 
River's  superintendent  agrees,  saying  that 
ethnographic  assessments  are  extremely  useful 
for  understanding  the  complex  cultural  systems 
that  NPS  winks  with  on  the  local  level.6 

Ethnography  adds  dimension  to  places  ordi- 

i)  seen  as  having  fixed,  objectively  defined 

boundaries,  places  categorized  as  archeological 
sues,  historic  structures,  or  cultural  landscapes. 


PHOTOS  BY  MIKI  CRESPI 

Two  Views  of  Louisiana:  Melrose 
Plantation,  a  private  museum  (top); 
Worker  quarters  at  Magnolia  Planation, 
Cane  River  Creole  NHP,  occupied  from 
the  mid-1800s  to  the  1960s  (bottom). 

Other  characteristics  emerge  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  people  whose  ethnic  history  and  identi 
ty  are  traditionally  associated  with  these 
resources  and  whose  cultural  survival  depends, 
to  some  extent,  on  their  continued  use.  The  arti- 
cles in  this  issue  give  a  range  of  examples;  others 
are  baptismal  sites,  the  churches  at  San  Antonio 
Missions,  the  Sweet  Auburn  community  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  Ellis  Island 
buildings  memorialized  in  myths  about  cultural 
passages  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  We  call 
them  "ethnographic  resources."7  Because  cul- 
turally informed  management  requires  readily 
available  information  on  these  resources,  the 
people  who  value  them,  and  whose  views  must 
be  considered,  NPS  has  begun  a  computerized 
Ethnographic  Resources  Inventory  that  promis- 
es to  become  an  important  management  tool. 

National  parks  and  the  diverse  peoples  linked 
to  them  are  members  of  the  same  ecosystem, 
bound  by  different  yet  joint  interests  to  the 
same  body  of  resources.  Ethnography  makes 
these  links  apparent. 


For  more  information,  contact  Miki  Crespi, 
Chief  Ethnographer,  NPS  Archeology  and 
Ethnography  Program,  1849  C  St.,  NW,  NC  210. 
Washington,  DC  20240,  (202)  343-8156,  fax 
(202)  343-5260,  e-mail  miki_crespi@nps.gov. 

FOOTNOTES 

1.  In  1981,  Douglas  H.  Scovill,  then  Chief 
Anthropologist  at  the  National  Park  Service, 
hired  me  to  work  with  him  in  developing  the 
program.  Supporting  the  effort  were  the  former 
Associate  Director  of  Cultural  Resources,  Jerry 
L.  Rogers,  and  the  Deputy  Associate  Director  of 
Cultural  Resources,  Rowland  T  Bowers.  In 
1990,  once  the  program  foundations  were  built 
and  NPS  funded  a  limited  pilot  project,  Hal 
Vreeland  (later  joined  by  Charley  Cheney)  of 
the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology  and 
Judith  Lisansky  and  Lisa  Jacobson  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association  began  to 
educate  Congress  on  the  program's  importance 
and  the  need  for  funding. 

2.  Low,  Setha,  Rapid  Ethnographic  Assessment: 
Independence  National  Park,  NPS  Denver  Service 
Center,  1995. 

3.  Williams,  Brett,  et  al.  Rapid  Ethnographic 
Assessment  of  Civil  War  Defenses  of  Washington  and 
Anacostia  Park  Management  Plans,  NPS  Denver 
Service  Center,  1998. 

4.  Crespi,  Muriel,  A  Brief  Ethnogmphy  of  Magnolia 
Plantation:  Planning  for  Cane  River  Creole  National 
Historical  Park  (draft),  NPS  Denver  Service 
Center,  1999. 

5.  Crespi,  Muriel,  Sherri  Ann  Lawson  Clark, 
Allison  Pena,  and  Larry  Van  Horn,  A  Brief 
Ethnography  of  Oakland  Plantation  (draft),  NPS 
Denver  Service  Center,  1998. 

6.  Thanks  to  Superintendent  Soulliere  of  Cane 
River  Creole  NHP  and  Cultural  Resources 
Manager  Fanelli  of  Independence  NHP  for  their 
thoughtful  comments. 

7.  Crespi,  Muriel,  "Inventorying  Ethnographic 
Resources  Ser\  leewide,"  CRM,  10:4  (1987). 
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HNOGRAPHIC    RESEARCH   ON   FEDERAL   LANDS 
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For  nearly  a  decade,  ethnog- 
raphers at  the  University  of 
Arizona's  Bureau  of  Applied 
Research  in  Anthropology 
have  grappled  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  identifying  Indian 
resources  on  public  land. 
Much  of  our  work,  under 
contract  with  agencies, 
involves  carrying  out  native 
consultations  required  by 
preservation  law.  Over  time,  these  consultations — informed  by 
current  anthropological  theory — have  advanced  both  our  under- 
standing of  native  peoples  and  the  sophistication  of  our  research 
methods. 

Through  trial,  error,  and  eventual  success,  we've  developed 
three  types  of  forms  to  gather  information  during  field  inter- 
views with  tribes.  The  term  ethnographic  resources,  introduced  by 
the  Park  Service  in  1987,  sums  up  the  information  we  solicit  on 
the  places,  plants,  animals,  minerals,  and  landforms  that  are 
entwined  with  Indian  history  and  culture. 

Ethnographic  places  do  not  necessarily  yield  material  evidence 
the  way  archeological  sites  do.  This  is  particularly  true  among 
tribes  whose  traditional  lifeways  have  not  modified  the  land  in  a 
permanent,  or  archeologically  obvious,  manner.  Thus  the  impor- 
tance of  the  interviews — and  the  forms  that  structure  them. 

Over  the  course  of  projects  for  NPS,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  Department  of  Energy,  we  conducted  interviews  with 
tribal  members  on  plants,  animals,  and  rock  art,  devising  what 
we  call  a  resource-specific  form.  Likewise,  we  developed  a  place- 
specific  form,  used  for  the  first  time  at  Utah's  Zion  National 
Park,  Arizona's  Pipe  Spring  National  Monument,  and  four  sub- 
sequent projects.  Our  understanding  grew  as  interviewees 

offered  a  broad  range  of  informa- 
tion on  their  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial connections  with  their  sur- 
roundings. Over  time,  with 
input  from  Indian  people,  we 
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also  designed  a  form  to  capture  information  on  ethnographic 
landscapes,  the  larger  networks  that  encompass  both  resources 
and  places.  By  putting  the  place  and  resource  information  in  con- 
text, this  form  allows  us  to  investigate  origin  stories,  migration 
traditions,  settlement  patterns — the  entire  mosaic  of  a  region's 
land  use.  The  form  also  elicits  data  on  trail  systems  associated 
with  songs,  dreaming,  and  pilgrimages,  crucial  to  unraveling 
complex  cultural  connections. 

Last  summer  saw  the  most  comprehensive  test  of  the  landscape 
form,  when  the  Park  Service  contracted  our  team  to  research 
Ojibway  land  and  resource  use  in  the  western  Great  Lakes,  past 
and  present.  Fieldwork  was  conducted  at  Minnesota's 
Voyageurs  National  Park,  Wisconsin's  Apostle  Islands  National 
Lakeshore,  and  Michigan's  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  and  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore.  Much  of 
what  we  learned  would  have  escaped  archeological  scrutiny. 
Seven  U.S.  Ojibway  tribes  and  three  Canadian  first  nations 
joined  the  anthropologists  in  the  field.  Research  revealed  that 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  see  traditional  land  use  differ- 
ently. Although  each  group  had  different  concerns,  we  found 
that  understanding  the  Ojibway's  connection  to  water  was  cen- 
tral to  understanding  them  as  a  people.  This  connection,  which 
permeates  their  cosmology,  is  manifest  in  creation  stories, 
migration  traditions,  and  rituals.  We  identified  traditional  uses 
for  a  host  of  plants,  animals,  minerals,  landforms,  and  water- 
ways; this  information  will  be  incorporated  in  the  NPS  system- 
wide  ethnographic  resource  inventory,  which  will  help  park 
managers  understand,  interpret,  and  protect  the  resources  in 
their  care. 

Ethnographic  research  gives  native  people  a  voice  in  managing 
what  has  been  an  important  part  of  their  lives  for  centuries, 
revealing  the  deeper,  human  dimensions  of  the  lands  agencies  are 
charged  with  preserving  for  future  generations  of  Americans. 

For  more  information  contact  M.  Nieves  Zedeno  or  Richard 
Stoffle,  Bureau  of  Applied  Research  in  Anthropology,  Haury 
Building,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ  85721,  e-mail  mze- 
deno@u.arizona.edu  or  rstoffle@u. arizona.edu. 
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problem 

the  local  burden 
of  national  policies 

By  Edward  B.  Liebow 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned  over  the  past  two  decades  of  provid- 
ing policy  advice  on  a  number  of  social,  public  health,  and  environmental 
issues,  it  is  this:  the  problems  we  leave  for  government  are  among  the 
stickiest,  the  ones  for  which  no  simple,  ready  solution  can  be  found,  the 

ones  where  the  stakes  are  high,  the  uncertain- 
ties great,  and  the  impacts  broadly  felt  for  the 
longest  time.  11  Who  do  we  count  on  to  promote 
world  peace,  to  clean  up  the  toxic  by-products 
of  a  vigilant  defense  effort?  Who  do  we  expect 
to  care  for  sick  people  who  are  least  able  to 
pay?  Who  do  we  tap  to  support  the  open- 
ended  pursuit  of  knowledge,  confident  of  a 
payoff  someday,  even  if  we  can't  predict  its 
precise  nature?  H  That's  right,  it's  "we,  the  people" — our  government.  And 
if  the  business  of  government  is  policymaking,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
if  you  start  with  the  wrong  formulation  of  the  problem,  you  will  end  up  with 
bad  policy.  And  problem  structuring  is  an  important  aim  in  having  a  cul- 
tural anthropologist  on  a  policymaking  team.  H  A  few  highlights  from 
recent  projects  show  how,  in  the  landscape  of  problems  entrusted  to  gov- 
ernment, cultural  anthropologists  engage  those  most  likely  to  bear  the 
local  burden  of  national  policies. 

Above:  Low-level  waste  stored  in  a  trench  at  Washington  State's  Hanford  Nuclear  Facility; 
Right:  Community  activist  Tom  Bailie,  who  represents  those  living  downwind  from  the  plant. 
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"In  practical  terms,  the  issue  is  whose  values 

should  inform  the  choices. 
Who  ought  to  sit  at  the  table  when  the  big 
decisions  get  made?' 
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Dealing  with  Nuclear  Contamination 

One  of  the  more  polluted  places  on  earth,  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Hanford  nuclear  facility  has  been  suspected  of  posing 
health  risks  to  thousands  of  people  who  have  shared  its  air-  and 
watersheds  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Cultural  anthropologists 
have  been  part  of  a  multidisciplinary  team  assisting  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  in  reconstructing  where  and  how  people 
were  living  when  they  might  have  received  the  greatest  exposure 
to  contamination.1 

How  many  people  were  exposed  to  unhealthy  levels?  At  what 
ages?  What  kinds  of  food,  drinking  water,  time  spent  outdoors,  or 
occupations  placed  them  at  greater  risk?  Did  certain  groups — 
tribes,  migrant  farm  workers,  military  personnel — receive  higher 
doses?  How  prepared  are  the  region's  health  care  providers  to 
answer  their  questions?  These  are  the  issues  in  deciding  the 
appropriate  kinds  of  health  care  and  education. 

The  singular  contribution  of  anthropologists  has  been  in  equip- 
ping communities  to  take  part  in  making  the  decisions.  In  a  sense, 
a  mutual  transformation  is  taking  place  among  agency  scientists 
and  the  public  they  are  trying  to  serve.  Just  as  communities  and 
tribes  have  learned  to  talk  the  talk  of  environmental  toxicology, 
health  physics,  and  hydrology,  specialists  in  these  fields  have 
learned  from  seeing  their  models  implode,  their  introspection  a 
poor  substitute  for  considering  the  many,  sometimes  conflicting 
values  held  by  the  public. 

A  strategy  of  inclusion,  collaboration,  and  acknowledgment  of 
local  insight,  fashioned  with  the  help  and  oversight  of  anthropol- 
ogists, helps  assure  that  the  "public  interest"  in  fact  embraces  a 
broad  scope  of  perspectives,  particularly  those  held  by  disadvan- 
taged groups  historically  excluded  from  the  dialogue. 

Disposing  of  Chemical  Weapons 

Across  the  country,  chemical  weapons  are  slated  for  destruction, 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  contamination  and  to  honor  an  international 
treaty.  Where  there  are  large  stockpiles,  incineration  is  the  choice 
ol  a  National  Research  Council  committee  directed  by  Congress 
to  weigh  the  hazards  of  different  disposal  alternatives.  Many  citi- 
zens' groups  remain  unconvinced  of  the  incinerators'  safety.  The 
U.S.  Army,  who  is  carrying  out  the  task,  not  only  faces  choices 
about  the  disposal  technologies,  but  also  questions  about  public 
health  and  the  environment  once  the  choices  are  made.-' 

A  multidisciplinary  team  of  social  scientists,  including  an 
applied  anthropologist,  conducted  more  than  200  individual 
interviews  and  40  focus  groups  in  communities  near  where  the 


weapons  are  stored.  Interviews  were  also  conducted  with  Army 
managers.  We  found  out  a  great  deal  about  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  conflict.  The  Army  managers  saw  their  job  as  carrying  out 
technical  studies  to  demonstrate  that  incineration,  a  choice  made 
by  Congress,  can  be  done  safely.  In  contrast,  the  residents'  con- 
cerns were  broader,  echoing  those  of  local  groups  across  the  coun- 
try: Who  is  making  the  decision?  Is  it  fair?  Has  the  public  been 
given  opportunity  for  involvement?  Has  the  agency's  track  record 
demonstrated  concern  for  the  community?  What  can  the  commu 
nity  expect  in  the  future?  Can  the  public  trust  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  their  safety? 

Our  research  highlighted  the  real  problem:  the  impossibility  of 
addressing  issues  of  technology  without  addressing  issues  of  fair- 
ness, safety,  and  agency  credibility.  In  the  public's  view,  those 
aspects  of  the  chemical  stockpile  program  were  all  inextricably 
linked. 

Tracking  an  Outbreak 

Syphilis  has  just  about  been  eliminated  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  not  in  several  southern  states,  where  it  is  heavily  concen- 
trated among  African-Americans.  When  the  South  was  awash  in 
an  outbreak  during  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  federal  health 
officials  assumed  it  was  from  people  exchanging  sex  for  crack 
cocaine,  whose  use  was  on  the  rise  at  the  time. 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  for  many  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  persistence  depends  on  a  group  of  people  who  frequent 
ly  change  partners,  as  they  can  be  a  reservoir  of  infection  among 
the  sexually  active.  The  implications  of  this  "core  transmitter 
group"  are  clear  for  disease  policy:  track  and  treat  the  group 
spreading  the  infection  and  you  will  protect  the  public.  Tracing 
contacts  also  helps  avoid  long  term  costs  like  caring  for  congeni- 
tally  infected  infants  and  children. 

At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention,  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  public  health  researchers 
and  applied  anthropologists  assessed  the  agency's  strategies  for 
supporting  control  and  prevention  by  state  and  local  agencies.3 
This  work  revealed  a  much  more  complex  social  landscape  tor 
transmitting  the  disease.  Sex-for-drugs  exchanges  are  risky,  but  so 
are  other  social  situations.  Incarceration  in  state  prisons  and  local 
jails,  being  homeless  and  nearly  homeless,  and  men  having  anony 
tnous,  unprotected  sex  with  other  men  in  public  venues  like  parks 
and  highway  rest  stops  all  placed  people  at  elevated  risk  for 
becoming  infected. 

We  suggested  to  CDC  that  the  notion  of  a  "core  group"  is  at  best 
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misleading,  because  it  directs  the  focus  to  an  extremely  small 
number  of  people,  rather  than  taking  a  step  back  and  seeing  a 
number  of  distinct,  if  not  altogether  mutually  exclusive,  social 
players.  What's  more,  we  suggested  that  stigmatizing  individuals 
as  members  of  a  so-called  "core  group"  can  undermine  trust  in 
public  health.  We  also  suggested  that,  rather  than  "reinvent  the 
wheel,"  CDC  collaborate  with  local  institutions  since  many  of  the 
at-risk  already  have  ties  to  them.  By  re-framing  the  problem  in 
terms  of  risk  scenarios,  we  helped  to  identify  the  people  most  like- 
ly to  acquire  or  transmit  the  disease,  the  institutions  likely  to 
reach  them,  and  the  ways  to  mobilize  these  institutions. 

Who  Makes  the  Big  Decisions? 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  central  policy  question  is  how  to  reduce 
the  public's  exposure  to  hazards.  Finding  acceptable  answers 
involves  value-laden,  conflict-riddled  choices  over  who  will  bear 
the  burden  locally  in  order  to  achieve  a  widespread  benefit.  In 
practical  terms,  the  issue  is  whose  values  should  inform  the  choic- 
es. Who  ought  to  sit  at  the  table  when  the  big  decisions  get  made? 
Too  often,  choices  are  regarded  as  matters  of  "fact"  to  be  made  only 
by  specialists  with  the  right  knowledge  or  "expertise."  Non-spe- 
cialists are  labeled  "inexpert,"  their  judgments  discounted  as  ill- 
informed,  politically  motivated,  or  both.  In  my  experience, 
excluding  them  from  decisions  promotes  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  spe- 
cialists, a  feeling  that  the  hazards  and  remedies  are  beyond  the 
control  of  those  most  affected. 

One  specific  aim  of  the  applied  anthropologist's  involvement  is 
to  give  voice  to  the  insights  of  the  non- specialists,  lending 
authority  to  lay  judgments  about  health  dangers  and  the  agencies 
responsible  for  managing  them.  In  recent  decades,  anthropolo- 
gists have  been  forced  to  learn  that  sharing  ethnographic  author- 
ity— relinquishing  its  sole  possession,  really — is  essential  to 
building  policy  that  serves  the  public  interest  in  the  next  centu- 
ry Now  we  must  rise  to  the  challenge  of  transforming  the  prac- 
tice of  scientific  undertakings,  helping  scientists  to  re-examine 
the  premise  of  "scientific  authority"  on  which  all  science-based 
policy  is  founded. 


Anthropologist  Edward  Liebow  has  conducted  research  and  pub- 
lic policy  analysis  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Australia, 
examining  a  variety  of  energy,  public  health,  and  social  policy 
issues  concerning  disadvantaged  communities.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  him  at  the  Environmental  Health  and  Social  Policy 


Center,  909  NE  43rd  Street,  Seattle  WA  98105,  (206)  675-1002, 
fax  (206)  675-1005,  e-mail  <liebow@policycenter.com>. 

Notes 

1.  In  particular,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  For 
more  information  about  the  Hanford-related  public  health  studies, 
look  to  the  world  wide  web  at  www.doh.wa.gov/hanford/.  Also,  the 
Intertribal  Council  on  Hanford  Health  Projects,  a  consortium  of 
nine  tribal  governments  involved  in  the  Hanford  work,  is  described 
in  Wilkinson,  J.R.,  and  E.B.  Liebow,  1998,  "Tribal  Involvement, 
Tribal  Capacity,  and  Historical  Dose  Reconstruction,"  in  T  Takaro, 
editor,  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Conference  on  The  Health  of  the 
Hanford  Site:  Current  Challenges,  December  3-4,  1997,  Richland, 
Washington,  Seattle:  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of 
Washington. 

2.  For  more  information  about  the  Army's  program  for  disposing 
of  chemical  warfare  materiel,  look  for  additional  reading  and 
background  information  on  the  web  at  www-pmcd.apgea.army 
mil/  and  at  the  not-for-profit  Keystone  Center's  online  "Dialogue 
on  Assembled  Chemical  Weapons"  at  http://dialogue.pmacwa 
.org/.  Also,  see  Liebow,  Edward  B.,  Judith  A.  Bradbury,  Kristi  M. 
Branch,  et  al.  1998.  "The  Landscape  of  Reason:  A  Scheme  for 
Representing  Arguments  Concerning  Environmental,  Health,  and 
Safety  Effects  of  Chemical  Weapons  Disposal  in  the  U.S.,"  High 
Plains  Anthropologist  18(2):  115-126. 

3.  For  an  overview  of  the  epidemiology  of  syphilis  in  the  South,  see 
Thomas,  James  C,  Alice  L.  Kulik,  and  Victor  J.  Schoenbach,  1995, 
"Syphilis  in  the  South:  Rural  Rates  Surpass  Urban  Rates  in  North 
Carolina,"  American  journal  of  Public  Health  85(8):  1119-1122.  An 
anthropological  analysis  of  sex-for-drugs  exchanges  can  be  found 
in  Ratner,  Mitchell  S.,  1993,  "Sex,  Drugs,  and  Public  Policy: 
Studying  and  Understanding  the  Sex-for-Crack  Phenomenon,"  in 
Crack  Pipe  as  Pimp:  An  Ethnographic  Investigation  of  Sex-for-Crack 
Exchanges,  Mitchell  S.  Ratner,  ed..  New  York,  NY:  Lexington 
Books.  See  also  our  recent  evaluation  report:  Liebow,  E.B.,  K.R. 
Mitchell,  K.J.  Goodman,  G.P  Myers,  LA.  Fish,  M.L.  Hare,  and 
M.O.  Butler,  1996,  Assessment  ofSTD  Prevention  Program  Responses  to 
the  Early  Syphilis  Epidemic  in  the  Southern  United  States,  prepared  for 
U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  Center  for 
Prevention  Services,  Division  of  STD/HIV,  Contract  No.  200-93- 
0626,  Seattle:  Battelle  Seattle  Research  Center,  Report  No.  BSRC 
700/96/011. 
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A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post  reported  about  a 
practice  in  West  Virginia  called  mountaintop  removal.  The 
process  blasts  away  rocky  "overburden,"  laying  bare  seams 
of  coal  for  mining.  The  rubble,  deposited  in  valleys  and  hol- 
lows, has  buried  more  than  450  miles  of  stream  beds.  The 
practice  presumably  enables  the  coal-dependent  state  to 
remain  competitive  and  provide  jobs  for  its  residents. 
Eventually,  the  coal  industry  "rehabilitates"  the  ► 


by  Theresa  Tramor 


Colorado  rancher  discusses  erosion  of  his  property  with  EPA  representatives.  Nearby  development  has 
irought  more  asphalt  and  concrete,  which,  along  with  other  factors,  has  increased  runoff  in  the  watershed. 
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mining  sites,  making  them  ideal  for  golf  courses  and  malls.  The 
state's  development  office  says  "there's  a  great  need  in  West 
Virginia  for  flat  land." 

RE-INVENTING  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

There  are  many  such  situations  where  competing  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  cultural  values  are  creating  complex  challenges  for 
people  trying  to  reach  agreement  about  the  best  use  of  our  nation's 
natural  resources.  Many  of  today's  pollution  problems  lie  in  dif 
fuse  sources  beyond  EPA's  regulatory  reach,  like  the  fertilizer 
washing  down  street  sewers  into  our  waterways,  and  the  imper- 
vious   concrete    of  rapid,    often   uncontrolled   development 


Above:  From  land  that  has  been  in  his  family  since  the 
1800s,  Larry  Gibson  watches  a  mining  blast  on  a  near- 
by mountaintop.  Strip  mining  denuded  the  area  in  a 
short  amount  of  time. 

encroaching  on  plant  and  animal  habitat.  Such  pollution  is  tied 
closely  to  human  behavior  and  lifestyle  choices,  not  industry.  In 
dealing  with  some  of  these  situations,  EPA  is  complementing  its 
role  as  regulator  by  re-inventing  the  way  it  does  business  with  an 
approach  focused  on  communities. 

Community  based  environmental  protection  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cultural  anthropology.  At  EPA,  within  the  former  office 
of  sustainable  ecosystems  and  communities/office  of  policy,  1 
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worked  as  the  community  dynamics  team  leader  in  a  setting 
something  akin  to  a  "think  tank."  This  setting  enabled  our  team — 
which  included  another  cultural  anthropologist,  Michael 
Kronthal — to  experiment  with  applying  the  concept  of  culture 
and  social  science  methodology  to  a  world  of  policy  regulation, 
enforcement,  budget  cycles,  grant  programs,  and  social  science 
naysayers. 

We  found  many  public  participation  tools  already  in  the  EPA 
milieu.  We  used  the  social  sciences  to  deepen  awareness  of  the  val- 
ues held  by  the  diverse  citizenship  in  communities  across  the 
nation.  We  advocated  incorporating  a  cultural  framework  into  the 
agency's  approach,  as  opposed  to  merely  labeling  someone  a 


A  MOUNTAIN 

merely  a  utilitarian  decision 
to  sustain  a  community  and 
keep  a  traditional  industry 
competitive?" 


"stakeholder"  and  calling  a  public  meeting  "community  involve- 
ment." 

Overall,  our  aim  was  to  improve  understanding  of  the  ways  peo- 
ple perceive  the  environment.  For  example,  is  decapitating  a  moun- 
tain merely  a  utilitarian  decision  to  sustain  a  community  and  keep 
a  traditional  industry  competitive?  How  does  the  practice  affect 
recreational  hunters  and  fishermen,  or  long-time  residents  who 
revere  the  solitude  and  beauty  of  the  place  and  whose  identity  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mountain  way  of  life?  These  questions  suggest 
the  central  role  that  culture  should  play  in  environmental  planning 
and  management.  In  fact,  during  a  recent  reorganization,  Mike  and 
I  were  welcomed  into  the  office  of  water,  reflecting  an  increased 
demand  for  the  social  sciences  in  the  agency. 

SEEING  THE  HUMAN  DIMENSION 

Our  strategy  consisted  of  three  mutually  reinforcing  elements: 
program  development,  research,  and  strategic  institutional 
change.  Program  development  included  creating  the  Community 
Cultural  Profiling  Guide:  Understanding  a  Community's  Sense  of  Place  and 
corresponding  training.  The  Guide  discusses  what  makes  up  a 
community  and  how  to  use  social  science  methodology  to  learn 
more  about  it.  We  provide  technical  assistance  to  communities 
themselves  in  the  form  of  internships,  fellowships,  consultant 
assistance,  and  workshops  through  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  an  international  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  applying  the  social  sciences  to  contemporary 
issues.  We  developed  training  in  consensus  building  and  negotia- 
tion that  takes  into  account  cultural  differences,  along  with  mate 
rials  on  public  participation  strategics,  communicating  with  the 
public  on  ecological  issues,  and  monitoring  socio  environmental 
concerns.  Research  efforts  include  encouraging  HPA's  office  of 
research  and  development  to  include  more  social  science  topics  in 
the  agency's  research  agenda,  such  as  com     continued  on  pace  26  ► 
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1ENTAL   ANTHROPOLOGY   PROJECT 


•    .  SHE^jftHSflH     Environmental  change  comes 

By  Barbara  Johnston  in  many  forms,  yet  usually 
has  one  consistent  aspect:  the  upheaval  it  causes  in  human 
lives.  As  the  world's  resources  are  exploited  more  inten- 
sively, cultural  anthropology  is  demonstrating  the  link 
between  environmental  quality  and  the  human  condition. 
The  Environmental  Anthropology  Project  brings  together 
the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology  and  the  EPA  to 
enable  communities  to  be  heard  at  the  decision-making 
table.  The  project  provides  assistance  to  local  groups, 
describes  the  social  strata  that  make  up  a  community,  and 
defines  the  political  network  where  environmental  policy 

is  made.  It  brings  a  focus  on  humanity  to  policymaking.  It  also  brings  interns 
and  fellows — the  next  generation  of  cultural  anthropologists — into  the  real 
world  of  issues  and  policy  providing  experience  they  would  get  nowhere  else. 

This  project  validates  the  fact  that  environmental  problems  create  winners 
and  losers.  Winners  profit  from  exploiting  resources.  They  are  rarely  "local," 
and  their  status  typically  insulates  them  from  the  discomfort.  Losers  suffer 
from  lost  resources,  health,  and  livelihood.  Their  powerlessness  is  often  tied  to 
poverty,  ethnicity  or  religion. 

The  society  has  found  that  the  right  to  use  resources  and  to  play  a  role  in 
how  they  are  managed  are  crucial  to  sustaining  communities.  But  strengthen- 
ing the  community  voice  has  its  risks.  Every  locality  has  its  history  of  conflict. 
Environmental  planning  breaks  down  when  old  wounds  are  reexamined  and 
emotions  take  over.  Anthropologists  often  find  themselves  working  as  culture 
brokers,  sorting  out  misinterpreted  behavior  as  they  listen  to  complaints, 
mediate  conflicts,  and  promote  compromise.  This  process  of  engagement  is 
-ential  to  a  public  interest  anthropology. 
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The  South  Florida  Eastward  Ho!  Project 
As  part  of  massive  redevelopment  in  the  Miami 
metropolitan  area,  cultural  anthropologists  are 
engaged  in  several  related  projects  to  compile 
a  multi-faceted  profile  of  communities  that  will 
be  affected.  They  hope  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
region's  complex  human  face,  with  its  array  of 
ethnic  groups,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  as 
players  in  a  process  that  involves  not  only  rede- 
velopment, but  also  restoring  the  Everglades 
wetland  ecosystem. 

The  work  involves  creating  a  GIS  map  illus- 
trating the  economic,  social,  and  historic  dimen- 
sions of  the  area,  with  overlays  showing  places 
that  may  have  been  contaminated  with  haz- 
ardous waste  in  the  past.  Health  data  gathered 
from  residents  will  provide  a  baseline  should 
medical  problems  develop  in  the  future. 
Anthropologists  are  also  working  with  the 
Governor's  Commission  for  a  Sustainable  South 
Florida  to  communicate  citizens'  concerns  and 
perceptions.  The  project  is  not  only  helping 
communities  in  Miami,  but  is  also  developing  a 
methodological  tool  kit  for  other  places  under- 
going large  scale  redevelopment. 

Restoring  the  Everglades 

The  Florida  Everglades  is  one  of  the  most  frag- 
ile ecosystems  in  the  world.  But  with  the  settle- 
ment of  south  Florida,  water  from  it  has  been 
dammed,  drained,  and  rerouted — a  crisis  that 
launched  what  has  been  called  the  biggest 
environmental  reconstruction  in  history.  With 
4.5  million  people  living  adjacent  to  the 


Everglades,  the  task  is  for- 
midable. The  demographic 
mosaic — culturally  diverse 
communities  characterized 
by  extreme  economic 
inequity — further  compli- 
cates the  problem. 

Anthropologists  have  been 
working  with  the 
Governor's  Commission  for 
a  Sustainable  South  Florida 
to  communicate  citizens' 
concerns  and  perceptions. 
Part  of  the  strategy  is  to  get 
the  different  parties  to  see 
the  issues  from  each  other's 
perspectives. 

Anthropologists  and  other 
social  scientists  have 
assessed  feasibility  studies 
for  the  restoration  to  give 
planners,  ecologists,  and 
engineers  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  human  environment 
by  promoting  ethnographic 
studies,  community  profiles, 
and  the  like. 

The  Columbia  Plateau 
Agricultural  Initiative 
In  eastern  Washington 
State,  where  agriculture  is 
an  economic  and  social 
force,  EPA  is  working  with 


local  communities  to  exam- 
ine the  interplay  between 
agriculture,  ecological 
stewardship,  and  the  social 
environment.  Through  its 
partnership  with  the 
Society  for  Applied 
Anthropology,  the  agency 
has  established  an  anthro- 
pology internship  that, 
through  interviewing  and 
other  methods,  is  drawing  a 
detailed  cultural  picture  of 
the  region. 

In  the  process,  some 
important  issues  have  sur- 
faced: How  do  farmers  view 
environmentally  sound  agri- 
cultural practices?  What 
are  the  obstacles  to  their 
use?  How  do  farmers  view 
the  EPA?  The  results,  hope- 
fully, could  mean  a  coming 
together  of  interests — feder- 
al and  local — for  a  healthy 
environment,  socially  as 
well  as  biologically. 

North  Carolina's  Chip  Mills 
With  the  proposed  construc- 
tion of  a  wood  chip  mill,  the 
residents  of  North 
Carolina's  Rutherford 
County  faced  decisions  con- 


cerning development  and 
the  wisest  use  of  their 
forests.  An  anthropology  fel- 
lowship provided  a  chance 
to  explore  these  issues. 

Interviews  with  residents 
allowed  researchers  to 
identify  vested  parties,  clar- 
ify their  interests,  and  allow 
them  to  express  their  con- 
cerns. Anthropologists 
organized  public  meetings 
to  explore  the  mill's  poten- 
tial impacts  and  build  a 
consensus  on  what  to  do. 
With  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
community,  SfAA  fellow 
Cheryl  McClary  was  able  to 
create  a  model  for  resolving 
the  conflicts.  This  work 
prompted  state  agencies  to 
examine  the  effects  of  chip 
mills  in  general  and  how 
forests  should  be  managed 
for  long-term  sustainability. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact Barbara  Johnston, 
Director,  Society  for  Applied 
Anthropology 
Environmental  Project,  554 
Brooks  Avenue,  San  Jose, 
CA  95125,  (408)  271-9552,  e- 
mail  bjohnston@igc.org. 


Above: 

Anthropologists 
have  confronted 
complex  issues  in 
communities  where 
agriculture  is  a 
powerful  social  and 
economic  force. 
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"In  the  early  days 


OF    MY    OFFICE,    THERE    WAS    A    GREAT    DEAL 

OF    SKEPTICISM    ABOUT    WHAT    THE    SOCIAL    SCIENCES    COULD 

CONTRIBUTE." 


munity  profiling.  Institutional  change  has  resulted  from  working 
with  EPA  committees,  offices,  and  its  partners  to  raise  awareness 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  non-economic  social  sciences.  Our  efforts 
include  bringing  in  speakers  and  cultivating  social  science  sympa- 
thizers to  review  documents  and  contribute  ideas.  And,  we  built 
a  network  of  social  scientists  nationwide  with  whom  we  consult 
and  link  to  projects. 

THE  VALUE  ADDED 

Community  profiling  proved  to  be  one  of  our  most  useful  tools. 
Over  the  past  two  years  we  piloted  a  number  of  projects,  demon- 
strating to  EPA  and  its  community  partners  the  value  of  systemat- 

Below:  Rancher  discusses  the  impact  oi  flooding  on  his 
land  with  EPA  representatives. 
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ically  collected  cultural  information.  One  pilot,  conducted  with 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  included  focus  groups,  a  survey,  inter- 
views, and  analyses  of  local  newspapers.  In  one  case,  the  profiling 
showed  how  the  Conservancy  had  misperceived  local  attitudes 
toward  the  environment. 

As  the  manager  of  a  Conservancy  property  planned  for  sustain- 
able harvesting  of  trees,  he  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  lack 
of  local  participation  and  land  use  planning  in  the  community. 
Initially,  the  Conservancy  had  little  hope  of  nurturing  a  sustain- 
ability  ethic  in  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  state.  However, 
the  profiling  showed  remarkable  support  for  preserving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  natural  beauty  of  the  place — as  well  as  for  sustain- 
able economic  development.  The  results  fostered  a  countywide 
vision  for  the  future.  Said  the  preserve's  manager:  "I've  lived  in 
Adams  County  for  six  and  half  years  and  from  this  one  exercise 
I've  learned  so  much  more  and  realized  that  preserve  managers 
were  making  decisions  on  errant  assumptions  .  .  .  This  process 
teaches  us  what  we  have  to  do." 

Our  agreement  with  the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology  has 
become  a  real  cornerstone  in  placing  anthropologists  in  the  com 
munity.  Data  about  values  and  the  links  among  stakeholders, 
along  with  the  re-framing  of  long-standing  issues,  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  anthropological  perspective.  For  example, 
the  outbreak  of  Pfisteria  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  raised  concern 
about  the  economy,  the  environment,  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
local  fishing  communities.  Most  federal  and  state  funding  in 
response  to  the  outbreaks  was  targeted  to  the  hard  science  side  of 
the  problem.  Our  office  was  able  to  fund  two  anthropologists,  an 
SfAA  fellow  and  an  intern  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  to 
work  on  the  state's  lower  eastern  shore.  As  a  result,  the  human 
dimension  of  the  issue  was  refrained  to  understand  the  percep- 
tions and  belief  systems  related  to  the  outbreaks.  The  findings — 
which  are  being  shared  widely — are  targeted  to  state  officials  in 
the  hopes  of  assisting  them  in  developing  an  appropriate  policy 
and  response. 

The  greatest  strides  at  the  government  level  have  been  in  influ 
encing  the  agency's  research  agenda,  thus  furthering  reinvention 
efforts.  We've  worked  closely  with  EPA's  office  of  research  and 
development  on  a  number  of  national  research  solicitations.  One  is 
a  $3  million  partnership  with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
that  includes  a  section  on  social  factors  and  the  environment. 


CULTURE 


UNEXPECTED  SUCCESS 

One  of  my  first  presentations  at  EPA  was  called 
"Anthropologists  Don't  Just  Collect  Bones!" — my  response  to 
the  periodic  confusion  I  encounter  when  I  tell  someone  I'm  an 
anthropologist.  In  the  early  days  of  my  office,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism  about  what  the  social  sciences  could  con- 
tribute. Isn't  working  with  people  just  common  sense?  Given 
that  the  science  of  environmental  protection  is  EPAs  busi- 
ness, it  has  been  a  slow  road  toward  convincing  people  of  the 
efficacy  and  rigor  of  the  social  sciences.  The  greatest  chal- 
lenges remain  in  demonstrating  the  difference  they  can  make 
in  achieving  the  agency's  mission. 

For  me,  the  anthropological  perspective  has  provided  tools 
for  understanding  the  nuances  of  government  culture  and 
greater  patience  with  culture  change.Within  the  agency, 
anthropology  has  demonstrated  the  relevance  of  the  social 
aspect  of  environmental  protection.  It  has  shown  the  value  of 
local  versus  expert  knowledge,  and  it  has  provided  opportu- 
nities to  test  the  applicability  of  the  anthropological 
approach,  with  its  rich  and  specific  detail,  to  national  policy. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  seems  to  be  based  on  our  grass- 
roots approach  to  advocating  for  the  human  dimension. 
Instead  of  focusing  on  a  broad  social  science  agenda,  we've 
built  a  foundation  of  projects,  tools,  and  training.  We've  pro- 
vided specific  examples  of  how  the  social  sciences  apply  to, 
for  example,  preserving  a  watershed.Where  anthropology 
may  have  been  viewed  within  the  EPA  as  unrelated,  it  is 
increasingly  becoming  a  valuable  perspective,  something 
people  in  the  agency  can  use  daily.  The  personal  interaction 
with  anthropologists  has  reinforced  their  confidence  in  new 
ideas,  unlocked  the  freedom  to  use  words  such  as  "sociocul- 
tural"  in  their  daily  discussions,  and  opened  the  door  to  the 
rewards  of  working  with  a  new  species  at  EPA. 


For  more  information  contact  Theresa  Trainor,  Program 
Analyst,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Office  of  Water, 
Oceans  and  Coastal  Protection  Division,  401  M  Street,  SW, 
(4504F),  Washington,  DC  20460,  (202)  260-3009,  fax  (202) 
260-9960,  e-mail  trainor.theresa@epa.gov. 


CHANGE   AT   THE   PARK   SERVICE 
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BY  GEORGE  ESBER  AND  ED  NATAY 


The  divisions  between  agency 
officials  and  local  minorities  are 
less  distinct  these  days  as  the 
National  Park  Service  cam- 
paigns to  recruit  underrcpresent- 
ed  peoples  into  its  ranks.  Among 
others,  the  change  was  fostered 
by  Ed  Natay,  a  Navajo  now  in 
charge  of  the  southwest  region's 
Office  of  American  Indian  Trust, 
and  George  Esbcr,  a  non-Indian  cultural  anthropologist  whose  field  and 
bureaucratic  experience  proved  invaluable  in  the  position  of  regional  ethno- 
grapher when  it  was  created  in  1990.  The  pairing  required  a  "respectful  part- 
nership," they  say,  which  has  come  to  symbolize  the  agency's  approach.  -Ed. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  the  southwest  region's  Office  of 
American  Indian  Programs  over  20  years  ago,  NPS  has  been 
committed  to  working  with  native  groups  on  a  host  of  issues. 
In  the  early  1990s,  however,  Ed  Natay  and  I  began  a  series  of 
initiatives  that  set  the  region  on  a  new  path. 

Our  office  developed  a  contract  research  program  to  identi- 
fy communities  with  traditional  ties  to  parks  and  involve 
them  in  management  decisions.  The  partnership  enlightened 
planners  on  issues  such  as  traditional  ownership  and  use  of 
park  resources,  the  native  view  in  interpreting  places,  and  the 
repatriation  of  collections  and  human  remains. 

These  issues  played  out  when  New  Mexico's  Petroglyph 
National  Monument  was  established  in  1990.  The  monument 
contains  thousands  of  petroglyphs,  five  volcanoes,  archeolog- 
ical  sites,  and  other  features  important  to  local  communities, 
both  Indian  and  Hispanic.  The  Park  Service  knew  that  local 
pueblos  traced  their  ancestry  to  the  place,  but  was  uncertain 
about  which  ones  and  how.  Together  we  fought  for  and  won 
local  representation  on  the  planning  team,  a  first.  Native  peo- 
ple helped  researchers  collect  information  on  the  cultural 
aspects  of  the  landscape,  such  as  the  location  of  shrines,  some 
of  which  are  still  used  and  require  special  treatment. 

New  Mexico's  Bandelier  National  Monument  saw  continued 
success;  representatives  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  were  involved 
in  planning  from  the  start.  Before  this  time,  consultations  with 
local  peoples — often  little  more  than  a  letter  inviting  feed- 
back— didn't  begin  until  after  basic  park  plans  were  complete. 

The  regional  ethnographer's  position  defined  new  turf  in  the 
NPS  bureaucracy;  ethnographers  are  now  essential  to  identi- 
fying stakeholders  and  their  concerns.  As  the  agency  trans- 
forms its  ranks,  links  are  being  forged  between  NPS  parks  and 
people  as  well  as  with  affiliated  communities.  Therein  lies  the 
difference  between  an  adversarial  federal  government  and  one 
that  minds  the  resources  of  and  for  the  nation's  peoples. 
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Ground-truthed  information,  I  learned  at  the  National 

Oceanic  &  Atmospheric  Administration,  is  data  collected  by  remote 
platforms  like  satellites  interpreted  with  information  from  instruments 
such  as  rain  gauges  or  buoys  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  instruments 
on  the  ground  act  as  a  corrective  if  clouds  obscure  the  satellite's  view — 
a  vital  function  when  it  comes  to  tracking  weather  patterns  like  hurri- 
canes. H  Ethnography  is  another  way  of  getting  ground-thruthed  infor- 
mation. Anthropologists  begin  at  the  most  elementary  level,  the  ground 
level,  as  a  starting  point  for  understanding  how  people  organize  them- 
selves, what  is  important  to  them,  and  how  political  institutions,  social 
class,  and  ethnicity  affect  their  attitudes  or  values.  This  type  of  ground- 
truthed  information  is  enormously  useful  in  setting  responsive  and  sci- 

By  Shirley  J.  Fiske    illustration  by  randy  mays 
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entifically  accurate  policy  for  natural  resources  in  general  and,  at 
NOAA,  coastal  and  marine  resources  in  particular. 

This  article  highlights  one  of  NOAA's  primary  responsibilities — 
building  and  sustaining  America's  marine  fisheries.  With  fish- 
eries, as  with  the  weather,  NOAA  needs  information  from  many 
sources  to  know  what  is  going  on  at  the  ground  level.  The  efforts 
described  here  were  undertaken  by  university  faculty  sponsored 
in  part  by  NOAA's  National  Sea  Grant  Program  and  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service.  They  are  two  examples  of  how  NOAA 
uses  ethnographic  knowledge  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

IDENTIFYING  FISHING-DEPENDENT  COMMUNITIES 

NOAA's  responsibilities  encompass  more  than  measuring  the  bio- 
logical and  economic  indicators  of  harvesting  fish.  From  its  incep- 
tion, the  law  establishing  the  agency's  stewardship,  the  1976 
Magnuson  Act,  called  for  describing  a  community's  culture  as 
well  as  its  historic  participation  in  fishing.  Under  the  1996  reau- 
thorization of  the  act,  concern  for  the  health  of  fishing  communi- 
ties reached  new  visibility.  Since  many  fishermen  began  to  face 
overall  limits  or  individual  quotas  on  how  many  fish  or  shellfish 
could  be  harvested,  the  bottom  line  was  that  many  communities 
were  under  severe  economic  stress.  Fishermen  were  unable  to 
make  their  vessel  mortgages,  service  businesses  like  ice  or  gas  sup- 
pliers were  going  bankrupt,  and  families  faced  the  social  problems 
that  go  with  being  out  of  work  for  a  long  time.  When  large  num- 
bers of  families  are  affected,  the  whole  community  feels  it.  The 
reauthorization  called  for  assessing  the  regulations'  effect  on  com- 
munities' sustained  participation  in  fishing — their  ability  to  sur- 
vive. It  further  required  efforts  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts. 

Congress,  however,  did  not  define  what  constitutes  a  fishing 
community — a  controversial  issue,  because  they  are  not  always 
cohesive,  geographically  bounded  seaports.  Fishing  communities 
are  often  a  network  of  individuals  and  businesses  that  provide 
links  in  the  production  of  the  finished  product,  and  each  link  is 
dependent  on  fishing  harvests  for  their  income.  The  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Magnuson  Act  brought  new  regulations  calling  for  a 
more  comprehensive  definition  of  these  communities.  The 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  assigned  the  task  to  an  anthro- 
pologist, Dr.  Patricia  Clay,  because  of  the  discipline's  established 
body  of  research  on  fishing  families,  their  communities,  and  the 
industry  in  general. 

The  job  did  not  depend  on  new  ethnographic  ficldwork,  but 
rested  on  a  generation  of  earlier  research  sponsored  primarily  by 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program  and  NMFS.  This 
research,  as  it  has  informed  the  regulations,  recognizes  that  a 
fishing  community  is  not  solely  comprised  of  vessel  owners,  but 
includes  crew  members  and  families  with  varying  levels  of  depen- 
dence on  the  harvest.  It  also  includes  secondary  businesses  that 
process,  market,  and  supply.  Under  the  new  regulation,  a  commu- 
nity must  have  a  geographic  locus  as  a  minimum  to  be  considered 


a  community,  but  its  unique  economic  and  social  conditions  will 
be  considered,  including  networks  that  extend  beyond  town  or 
seaport  lines. 

The  act  required  each  NOAA  region  to  address  "community- 
dependency"  Each  region  used  existing  data  to  draw  minimal 
community  profiles.  All  the  regions,  however,  are  seeking  to 
develop  more  thorough  descriptions  of  communities.  The  north- 
east region — through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  anthropolo- 
gists at  MIT,  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  and  economists  at 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution — hopes  to  develop 
technical  guidance  on  how  to  identify  communities  and  describe 
both  sociocultural  and  economic  dependency. 

NEW  WAYS  TO  MANAGE  MAINE'S  LOBSTER  HARVEST 

NOAA  does  not  have  a  specific  ethnography  program  located  in 
one  place  in  the  organization,  like  the  National  Park  Service.  But 
it  is  clear  that  NOAA's  investments  in  anthropology,  through  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  Program  and  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  have  been  important  in  shaping  management 
practices  for  coastal  and  marine  resources,  as  illustrated  by  the 
work  of  University  of  Maine  anthropologist  Jim  Acheson. 

The  National  Sea  Grant  Program,  one  of  NOAA's  partnership 
programs  that  underwrites  science  and  outreach  on  coastal 
issues,  first  funded  Acheson  in  1977  when  he  studied  the  adoption 
of  wire  lobster  traps  in  three  communities  along  the  coast  of 
Maine  (traditional  traps  were  made  of  wood).  This  work  began  a 
long-term  research  relationship  between  Acheson,  the  Maine  Sea 
Grant  Program,  and  lobstering  communities  and  families,  which 
has  fostered  trust  and  respect  for  academic  research  among  lob- 
stermen.  The  value  of  the  work  was  underscored  by  the  develop- 
ment of  an  innovative  approach  to  managing  Maine's  lobsters. 

Acheson's  insightful  1988  book  The  Lobster  Gangs  of  Maine  laid  the 
groundwork  for  fishery  managers  and  lobstermen  to  understand 
the  web  of  relationships  that  determines  their  survival  and  quali- 
ty of  life  on  the  water:  the  principles  of  territoriality  and  "owner- 
ship" of  lobster  resources,  the  social  organization  of  harvesting  on 
a  local  scale,  and  the  implications  for  the  reigning  conceptual  par 
adigm  in  fisheries.  Along  with  others  such  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Sea  Grant  Program  in  Maine  continued  to  fund 
Acheson,  who  has  researched  the  political  history  of  lobstering, 
trap  technology,  management  issues  such  as  trap  limits,  and  views 
of  the  "boom  and  bust"  phenomena  from  the  perspective  of  those 
in  the  industry  as  well  as  that  of  biological  scientists,  suggesting 
management  strategies  using  the  knowledge  of  lobster  fishermen. 

Acheson's  longstanding  work,  along  with  that  of  his  colleague  at 
the  University  of  Maine,  economist  Jim  Wilson,  has  positioned 
them  among  the  leaders  involved  in  recent  changes  in  lobster  man- 
agement. In  1995  Maine  enacted  a  new  approach  to  state  lobster 
management,  resting  on  local  councils  and  "zones,"  in  which  lob- 
stermen play  an  integral  role  in  tailoring  the  regulations  to  their 
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"The  ground-truthed  approach— 

talking  with  people  in  the  community  to  incorporate  their 
knowledge  [and]  values  in  management — has  important 
payoffs  for  resource  management  agencies." 


immediate  area,  deciding  such  issues  as  how  many  traps  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  or  when  they  can  fish.  The  law  provides  for  sever- 
al important  innovations:  (1)  The  creation  of  zone  councils, 
drawn  up  to  reflect  various  localized  fishing  conditions,  historical 
"territories,"  and  the  needs  of  fishermen  in  different  areas  of  the 
coast;  (2)  more  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  lobstermen — 
the  councils  can  propose  gear  restrictions,  regulate  time  of  fish- 
ing, or  other  management  practices — to  be  implemented  in  their 
area;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  a  two-year  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram, which  in  effect  limits  entry  to  the  field  while  passing  on 
practice  and  traditions  to  the  next  generation  of  lobstermen. 

Cited  as  an  example  of  co-management  between  the  industry 
and  state  resource  managers  by  some  in  the  fishing  industry,  the 
new  program  is  just  getting  underway.  Many  have  contributed  to 
the  innovations,  including  state  resource  managers,  marine  exten- 
sion specialists,  lobstermen' s  associations,  scientists,  and  the  lob- 
stermen themselves.  Central  to  its  development,  however,  is  the 
work  of  the  two  social  scientists  that  provided  the  ground- 
truthed  knowledge  of  how  the  fisheries  function.  Wilson's  work 
on  chaos  theory  in  economics,  for  example,  argues  that  govern- 
ment has  a  role  in  setting  the  general  parameters  of  fishery  man- 
agement, but  that  other  decisions  can  and  probably  should  be 
based  on  more  local  knowledge  about  the  health  and  functioning 
of  an  ecosystem.  Acheson' s  work  on  the  social  organization  of  lob- 
stering  has  shown  the  value  of  building  on  local  traditional  prac- 
tices, rather  than  instituting  statewide  homogenous  regulations. 
These  research  legacies  are  being  played  out  as  the  new  laws  are 
implemented  through  the  Maine  department  of  natural  resources 
working  with  local  zone  councils. 

Acheson  and  Wilson  continue  to  play  a  lead  role  in  developing 
the  new  councils.  Along  with  the  head  of  the  Maine  Lobstermerfs 
Association,  a  representative  of  the  Maine  Department  of  Marine 
Resources,  and  other  individuals,  they  are  members  of  the  lobster 
zone  working  group,  which  in  1996  held  meetings  from  the  south 
era  tip  of  the  state  to  "down  east"  Maine,  to  address  local  ques- 
tions and  concerns  regarding  the  new  management  regime. 

This  model  of  how  fisheries  can  be  run  in  partnership  with  state 


fishery  managers — utilizing  local  control  (instead  of  a  top-down, 
one-size-fits-all  management)  and  the  expertise  and  stewardship 
of  generations  of  fishermen — is  now  being  considered  by  both 
fishermen  and  state  resource  managers  as  a  model  for  harvesting 
scallops,  soft-shell  clams,  and  sea  urchins  in  the  Northeast.  The 
results  so  far?  It  is  early,  but  it  seems  that  lobster  co-management 
has  been  launched  successfully. 

Most  impressively,  local  councils  are  stepping  up  to  responsibil- 
ity and  actually  imposing  stricter  trap  limits.  This  development 
counters  the  widespread  belief  that  fishermen  will  "fish  out  every 
last  fish  in  the  sea"  if  they  are  allowed  to  manage  their  own  fish- 
eries. There  are  subtler  but  equally  important  results:  the  zone 
councils  have  brought  into  political  participation  a  new  genera- 
tion of  fishermen  (the  30  to  40-year-olds)  who  are  apparently  con- 
summate politicians  as  zone  chairs.  And,  information  sharing 
among  state  resource  agencies  and  fishermen  has  improved  dra- 
matically. The  end  results  will  be  better  conservation  of  lobsters, 
better  compliance  with  regulations,  and  more  tailored  rules  com- 
mensurate with  local  practices  and  needs. 

THE  PAYOFFS 

Identifying  the  nature  and  extent  of  fishing  communities,  fishing 
dependency,  and  how  management  measures  affect  all  tiers  of  the 
harvesting  enterprise  are  all  important  considerations.  The 
ground  truthed  approach — talking  with  people  first  to  incorpo- 
rate their  knowledge,  social  organization,  and  values — has  impor- 
tant payoffs  for  resource  management  agencies. 


Shirley  J.  Fiske  is  currently  on  leave  from  NOAA,  working  as  a 
Brookings  Institution  Legis  Fellow  on  Capitol  Hill  with  issues 
such  as  invasive  species,  coral  reefs,  alternative  energy  sources, 
and  land  and  water  conservation — from  the  human  perspective. 

For  more  information,  contact  Shirley  J.  Fiske,  R/SG,  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program,  1315  East -West  Highway,  Silver 
Spring,  MD  20910,  (202)  224-6361.  Collage  photographs  courtesy 
Shirley  J.  Fiske  and  Jim  Acheson. 
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by  rebecca  Joseph 


Previous  Pages,  Clockwise  from  Left:  A  product  of  urban  farming  at  Brooklyn's  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area;   WWII  veterans  and  their  families  with  vintage  B-17  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  also  at  Gateway;  U.S.S. 
Constitution  sails  past  Boston  Harbor  Islands  Park;  capturing  the  name  of  an  immigrant  ancestor  at  Ellis  Island's 
Wall  of  Honor. 


Speaking  one  afternoon  of  "the  tyranny  of  existing  structures," 
Boston  Harbor  Islands'  Superintendent  George  Price  points  out 
that  that  the  physical  remains  of  the  urban  past  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  American  history.  "It's  easy  to  jump  into  existing 
buildings,  infrastructure,  recreational  opportunities,  the  whole 


tourism  thrust,"  he  says.  "To 

islands  as  recreation  possibilities  for  the 
21st  century  cuts  them  short  of  their  his- 
tory, what  makes  them  important.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  do  the  research  and 
make  sure  [the  public]  gets  the  whole 
package."  Price  should  know.  He  spent 
many  years  as  manager  of  Lowell  National 
Historical  Park,  one  of  the  national  park 
system's  premier  urban  sites. 

Urban  national  parks  are  vital  public 
spaces  as  well  as  markers  of  national  her- 
itage. The  diversity  of  people  connected 
with  these  sites  produce  needs  that  may 
appear  at  odds  with  the  purposes  of  a 
national  park.  To  better  address  the  chal- 
lenges to  preserving  all  the  site's  impor- 
tant resources  while  providing  for  public 
enjoyment  and  use,  urban  park  managers 
often  turn  to  ethnographers  for  help. 

Location  does  make  a  difference.  Urban 
national  parks  are  integral  parts  of  the 
built  environment.  They  provide  a  labora- 
tory in  which  to  study  the  meaning  of 
urban  spaces  through  the  knowledge  of 
people  who  know  them  intimately.  Parks 
in  the  Northeast  commission  ethnograph- 
ic studies  to  better  understand  the  signif- 
icance of  these  places  and  their  con- 
stituents. 

Edison  National  Historic  Site  lies  five 
miles  from  Newark  (pop.  275,000)  and 
about  20  miles  west  of  New  York  City  in 
one  of  New  Jersey's  mostly  intensively 
developed  regions.  The  park  memorializes 


look  only  at  the  Boston  harbor 

the  achievements  of  inventor  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  by  preserving  his  home  and 
research  laboratory  in  West  Orange. 
About  60,000  people  tour  Edison's  labo- 
ratory and  Glenmont  estate  each  year.  It  is 
a  primary  destination  for  international 
visitors,  school  groups,  and  a  small  but 
increasing  number  of  home  educators. 

With  its  emphasis  on  the  great  inventor 
and  the  loss  of  many  related  buildings  out- 
side its  boundaries  to  urban  renewal,  few 
park  visitors  realize  the  full  import  of  the 
site.  Established  in  1886,  the  Edison  cor- 
porate presence  prevailed  over  West 
Orange  for  more  than  eight  decades.  At  the 
height  of  production,  manufacturing 
operations  covered  21  acres  off  Main 
Street.  Edison  enterprises  provided  thou- 
sands of  jobs  for  generations.  A  former 
worker,  now  77,  recalls,  "I  joined  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  company  because  as  I 
grew  up  my  father  had  been  with  the  com- 
pany . . .  forty-nine  years  and  seven  months 
when  he  retired.  Our  family  and  all  the 
other  families  that  grew  up  in  the  Oranges 
were  all  part  of  the  Edison  family  . . .  They 
went  through  the  plants  and  said,  if  you 
have  any  brothers  or  sisters  ask  them  to 
come  in  for  an  interview  ...  A  lot  of  men, 
their  daughters  came  to  work  there  .  .  . 
[Edison]  wanted  to  keep  the  families  in. 
Like  I  had  a  brother,  a  sister,  and  myself." 

Ethknoworks'  Michael  Agar,  who  con- 
ducted interviews  with  former  Edison 


Above  and  Opposite:  Gardening  at 
Brooklyn's  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  gives  city  resi- 
dents a  sense  of  community  and  a 
chance  to  affirm  their  cultural 
backgrounds. 

employees,  neighbors,  business  people, 
and  city  officials  in  West  Orange,  was 
struck  by  the  differences  in  how  the 
National  Park  Service  and  long-time  resi- 
dents interpret  the  park's  significance. 
While  some  local  leaders  see  an  opportu- 
nity to  capitalize  on  their  community's 
Edison  heritage,  for  others  the  park  is  a 
painful  reminder  of  what  they  view  as  the 
abandonment  of  their  community  by 
McGraw-Edison,  the  corporate  descen- 
dant of  the  original  Thomas  A.  Edison 
company,  which  ceased  operations  in 
West  Orange  in  1973.  Moreover,  ethno- 
graphic interviews  revealed  that  the  com- 
pany's carefully  crafted  family  image  was 
not  necessarily  consistent  with  its  prac- 
tices. "It  was  fascinating  to  discover  that 
the  development  of  organized  labor  [in 
the  Edison  plants]  was  critical  to  all  of 
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the  people  interviewed,"  Agar  says. 

Sometimes  urban  ethnography  yields 
other  surprises  for  researchers  and  parks. 
In  1996,  the  National  Park  Service  spon- 
sored an  ethnographic  study  to  support 
the  re-organization  of  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area's  20-year-old  community 
gardening  program,  which  serves  more 
than  600  people  at  three  sites  in  New 
York  City.  Because  giving,  exchanging, 
and  processing  produce  are  important 
among  the  gardeners,  several  thousand 
people  in  their  households  and  social  net- 
works are  also  connected  to  the  park's 
resources. 

The  community  gardens  serve  many 
needs  of  city  dwellers  with  limited  access 
to  open  space.  For  some,  they  are  a  thera- 
peutic refuge  from  the  rigors  of  urban  life, 
providing  opportunities  to  observe  and 
participate  in  natural  processes  as  well  as 
grow  and  provide  fresh  food  to  share. 
According  to  University  of  California,  San 
Diego,  anthropologist  Steven  Parish, 
"When  people  garden  at  Gateway,  they 
often  do  much  more  than  cultivate  garden 
crops.  They  cultivate  identities  and  har- 
vest memories.  It  is  not  just  that  the  gar- 
deners are  diverse  in  terms  of  their  social 
and  cultural  backgrounds,  their  race  or 
ethnicity;  for  many,  the  gardens  are 
important  as  an  affirmation  of  the  histo- 
ries and  identities  that  constitute  their 
diverse  identities  and  cultural  back- 
grounds." 

Parish  believes  that  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  a  resource  for  the  community, 
Gateway's  gardens  demonstrate  how  well 
the  Park  Service  mission  fits  in  this  urban 
setting:  "Gardens  and  parks  alike  may 
oiler  an  experience  of  nature,  of  open 
space.  If  some  gardeners  use  their  garden 
pints  to  remind  themselves  of  their  her- 
itage and  history,  so  do  national  parks: 


they  express  and  preserve  the  memories 
of  the  nation  .  .  .  [these]  gardeners  are 
doing  in  miniature  something  the 
National  Park  System  does  on  a  much 
vaster  scale — affirm  a  connection  to 
nature  and  to  the  past." 

Establishing  strong  relations  with 
African  American  communities  is  a  prior- 
ity for  Manhattan  Sites  Superintendent 
Joseph  Avery,  who  uses  ethnographic 
research  to  address  local  conflicts,  apa- 
thy, and  antipathy  among  constituents. 
Saint  Paul's  Church  National  Historic 
Site,  a  unit  of  Manhattan  Sites  located  in 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  undertook  an 
ethnographic  study  to  improve  documen- 
tation of  African  American  associations 
with  the  site  and  its  resources  including 
church  buildings,  a  cemetery,  and  adja- 
cent non-federal  lands.  Though  once  the 
picturesque  center  of  predominantly 
white  "Old  Eastchester,"  today  the  site  is 
surrounded  by  small  industrial  plants  and 
enormous  oil  tanks.  In  a  city  of  61,000 
that  is  55  percent  black.  Mount  Vernon 
residents  include  96  nationalities. 

Saint  Paul's  Church  archives  include 
documentation  of  its  early  beginnings  as  a 
"dissenting"  church,  its  evolution  into  one 
of  the  oldest  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  in  the  country,  and  its  role  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  When  the  ethnogra- 
phy project  began,  site  staff  already  knew 
a  few  things  about  the  longevity  of 
African  American  associations  with  the 
site.  The  cemetery,  dating  to  1704,  con- 
tains over  8,000  burial  sites  including  free 
and  enslaved  Africans.  Between  1710  and 
1800,  the  percentage  of  the  Eastchester 
population  owned  by  others  increased 
from  8  to  15  percent.  By  1910,  only  1,345 
Mount  Vernon  residents  (4  percent)  were 
African  Americans.  The  Turner 
Homestead,  adjacent  to  the  cemetery,  was 


Above  and  Right:  The  imprint  of 
local  communities  at  the  gardens  of 
Brooklyn's  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area. 

occupied  by  descendants  of  Benjamin 
Turner,  a  prominent  free  African 
American  of  the  mid-19th  century,  prior 
to  a  controversial  land  taking  by  the  City 
of  Mount  Vernon  in  the  1930s. 

Anthropologist  Laura  Pires-Hester  says 
of  her  work  at  Saint  Paul's  Church, 
"Ethnographic  research  was  especially 
crucial  in  locating  and  documenting 
details  of  the  20th  century  African- 
American  presence  and  associations  with 
the  site  .  .  .  [the]  interviews  confirmed 
that  indeed  in  the  "functioning  Church"  of 
the  1960  1980  period  African-Americans 
were  numerically  predominant.  It  was  a 
period  of  struggle  as  the  small  congrega- 
tion attempted  to  survive,  and  it  was  also 
the  period  when  efforts  to  transfer  the 
site  [to  the  Park  Service]  accelerated." 
Photographs  collected  by  Pires-Hester 
show  African  Americans  worshipping, 
getting  married,  and  attending  events 
alongside  stalwart  white  parishioners  in 
the  Parish  Hall. 

Pires  Hester  believes  that  "the  African 
American  presence  is  integral  to  the  site 
and  area's  social  history — not  a  separate 
story  at  all — and  the  challenge  is  to  cap- 
ture and  interpret  that  continuum."  Her 
ethnographic  fieldwork  confirmed  "a 
reservoir  of  interest  that  can  be  tapped 
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When  people  garden  at 

Crate  Way 5  they  often  do  much  more  than  cultivate 
garden  crops.  They  cultivate  identities  and  harvest  memories." 


with  aggressive  outreach,  display  repre- 
sentation, follow  up  and  creative  pro- 
gramming." 

Urban  park  managers  recognize  that 
ethnographic  research  speaks  to  their 
needs.  Just  ask  John  Piltzecker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  two-year- old  New  Bedford 


Whaling  National  Historical  Park  in 
Massachusetts.  Recognizing  that  a  small 
group  of  surviving  whalers,  like  102-year- 
old  Antonio  Lopes,  and  their  immediate 
descendants  are  key  to  the  park's  mission 
of  preserving  and  interpreting  19th  centu- 
ry American  whaling,  he  secured  funding 


for  a  documentation  project  to  begin  this 
year.  As  whaling  drew  from  diverse  popu- 
lations so  does  this  ethnographic  project. 
Working  with  the  New  Bedford  Whaling 
Museum,  the  New  Bedford  Historical 
Society  (an  African  American  organiza- 
tion), the  Azorean  American  Heritage 
Committee,  the  Descendants  of  Whaling 
Masters,  and  the  folklorist  Laura  Orleans, 
the  park  has  identified  10  families  inti- 
mately associated  with  whaling  on  which 
to  focus  the  study — Wampanoags  and 
African  Americans  along  with  people  of 
Cape  Verdean,  Azorean,  West  Indian,  and 
Yankee  descent. 

Boston  Harbor  Islands'  Superintendent 
George  Price  has  funding  for  an  ethno- 
graphic study,  too. 

For  more  information,  contact  Rebecca 
Joseph,  Program  Manager,  Northeast 
Region  Ethnography  Program,  National 
Park  Service,  15  State  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02109,  (617)  223-5056,  fax  (617)  223-5195, 
e-mail  becky_joseph@nps.gov. 
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The  Olympic  Peninsula,  on  Washington  State's  northwest  coast,  has  been  viewed  as 
a  vast  wilderness,  but  perhaps  vastly  diverse  better  describes  its 
Pacific  coastline,  rainforests,  and  mountainous  peaks.  Glistening 
lakes  and  alpine  meadows  punctuate  the  landscape,  and  mag- 
nificent rivers,  fed  by  glaciers,  run  through  lush  forests  below. 
Equally  diverse  are  the  people  who  have  lived  here  since  long  y 
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a  voice  for 

diversity 


Preserving  a  Native 
American  Homeland  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest 


"It  is  impossible  to  understand  man  without  understanding  his  environment  and  the  forces  that  have 
molded  him  physically  and  mentally."  -Rachel  Carson     by  jacilee  wray  and  mane  hebert 
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before  the  first  Europeans  explored  the  peninsula's  coast  in  the 
1780s.  Understanding  the  interactions  of  these  people  and  their 
environment  is  essential  to  preserving  the  close  to  a  million  acres 
entrusted  to  the  managers  of  Olympic  National  Park.  In  fact,  the 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife,  and  the  state's  department  of 
natural  resources  all  have  a  stake  in  protecting  the  peninsula.  So 
do  the  tribes  that  retain  traditional  ties  to  it.  Partnerships  are 
essential,  with  tribal  associations  presenting  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  understand  the  relationship  between  people  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

The  Makah,  Lower  Elwha  Klallam,  Jamestown  S'Klallam,1  Port 
Gamble  S'Klallam,  Skokomish,  Squaxin,  Chehalis,  Shoalwater 
Bay  Quinault,  Quileute,  and  Hoh  all  live  on  or  near  the  peninsula. 
Several  of  their  reservations,  ranging  from  200  to  almost  200,000 
acres,  border  the  park.  Many  aspects  of  park  management  relate  to 

the  tribal  connection  to  the  land- 
scape. In  1990,  the  park  began  a 
research  project  to  look  at  these 
traditional  ties.  The  project  has 
provided  a  compelling  amount  of 
information  on  the  relationship 
between  the  tribes  and  the  park. 
What  was  discovered,  in  compiling 
an  annotated  bibliography,  was  a 
wealth  of  research  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  region  and  its  inhabitants.  Unpublished  material — 
early  anthropological  field  notes,  historic  photos,  land  records 
and  maps,  settlers'  journals,  and  archival  documents — highlight- 
ed indigenous  uses  of  the  peninsula's  interior  unrecognized  by 
popular  accounts  and,  indeed,  by  most  of  the  non-Indian  commu- 
nity. Oral  histories  filled  in  the  picture  of  Indian  life  in  the  rugged 
terrain.  The  mountains  were  once  major  travel  routes,  facilitating 
trade  and  other  interactions  such  as  marriage  alliances  that,  in 
turn,  provided  access  to  resources  and  territorial  knowledge. 

Ethnographic  interviews  alerted  us  to  ongoing  significance  of  the 
interior,  where  people  still  acquire  spiritual  power.  The  place  is  the 
reputed  home  of  powerful  beings  such  as  Thunderbird,  said  to  have 
created  many  of  the  landforms  of  the  peninsula.  These  interviews, 
and  walks  through  the  area  with  tribal  members,  led  to  informative 
discussions  about  past  and  present  uses  of  the  park,  enhancing  our 
perspectives  of  its  cultural  landscapes. 

I  he  result  ol  the  research  was  an  ethnographic  overview  and 
assessment  that  provides  park  managers  with  a  historical  and  con 
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temporary  foundation  for  understanding  relationships  with  the 
tribes,  including  treaty  rights,  legislation,  and  official  government 
policies.  Such  research,  coupled  with  tribal  cooperation  fostered 
by  NPS  ethnographic  initiatives,  has  facilitated  compliance  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  call  for  tribal  consultation,  such  as  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  Archaeological  Resources 
Protection  Act,  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act,  the  National  Emironmental  Policy  Act,  and  the 
American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  Park  projects  have  been 
enhanced  as  well;  for  example,  research  in  advance  of  removing  a 
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highlighted  indigenous  uses  of  the  peninsula's  interior  unrecognized  by 

popular  accounts  and,  indeed,  by 

most  of  the  non-Indian  community.' 


dam  on  the  Elwha  River  enhanced  understanding  of  the  water- 
way's links  to  the  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  and  early  homestead  fami- 
lies. This  goes  beyond  mere  compliance  with  preservation  law. 

To  facilitate  alliances,  the  park  anthropologist  and  other  staff 
consult  with  tribal  members  and  native  groups  such  as  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  Intertribal  Cultural  Advisory  Committee, 
made  up  of  nine  tribes.  Where  issues  concern  more  than  one,  the 
committee  is  in  a  position  to  facilitate  communication  among 
themselves  as  well  as  with  NPS  and  other  agencies.  The  park 
anthropologist  works  closely  with  members  on  projects  such  as 


the  watershed  analyses  required  under  the  President's  Forest 
Plan,  whose  goal  is  to  manage  forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
ecosystem.2 

In  1995  the  Quileute  tribe  requested  that  the  park  anthropolo- 
gist and  anthropologist  Jay  Powell  assist  them  with  a  watershed 
analysis  the  Forest  Service  was  conducting  on  the  Sol  Due  River. 
This  work  considered  tribal  cultural  factors  that  would  not  have 
been  sought  or  even  understood  without  the  involvement  of  the 
Quileute  tribe  and  their  cultural  specialists:  where  traditional 
plants  were  once  located,  the  extent  of  animal  habitat  in  the  past 
compared  to  today,  and — not  as  quantifiable  but  just  as  impor- 
tant— the  features  of  the  land  that  give  continued  meaning  to  the 
tribe's  way  of  life. 

The  Olympic  Peninsula  is  a  diverse  ecosystem  where  American 
Indians  have  resided  for  at  least  10,000  years.  The  knowledge  they 
contribute  is  extremely  valuable  for  land  managers,  not  only  to 
help  them  comply  with  legal  mandates,  but  also  to  better  under- 
stand the  interconnectedness  of  people  and  the  landscape. 
Olympic  National  Park  is  one  of  the  many  stewards  of  lands  that 
have  cultural  importance  to  tribes.  With  the  ethnography  pro- 
gram and  the  intertribal  committee,  the  park  has  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  understand  and  protect  places  of  cultural  impor- 
tance, and  provide  a  voice  for  tribal  diversity  and  identity  so  that 
indigenous  populations  can  continue  to  be  guardians  of  their 
homeland. 

Jacilee  Wray  is  anthropologist  at  Olympic  National  Park,  600  East 
Park  Ave.,  Port  Angeles,  WA  98362,  (360)  452-4501,  fax  (360) 
452-0335.  Marie  Hebert  is  chairperson  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
Intertribal  Cultural  Advisory  Committee  and  cultural  resources 
director  and  council  member  for  the  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe. 

References 

1.  The  Jamestown  and  Port  Gamble  use  of  S'Klallam  reflects  the 
spelling  in  the  1855  Treaty  of  Point  No  Point;  the  Lower  Elwha 
Klallam  do  not  use  this  spelling. 

2.  Final  Supplemental  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
Management  of  Habitat  for  Late-Successional  and  Old-Growth 
Forest  Related  Species  Within  the  Range  of  the  Northern  Spotted 
Owl,  GPO  Region  10:  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  1994. 
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BY  DON  CALLAWAY 


PRESERVING  NATURE,  CONSERVING  CULTURE 
IN  THE  ALASKA  ECOSYSTEM 


Although  Alaska  is  blessed  with  parks  and  preserves  of  considerable  scope,  migratory  animals 
like  caribou  and  waterfowl  ignore  the  artificial  political  and  management  boundaries  humans  impose  upon  the 
landscape.  A  caribou  herd  may  cross  over  from  Canada,  traverse  native  territory,  pass  through  several  federal 
refuges,  and  ultimately  calve  in  a  state  park.  Conserving  these  species  is  a  complex  effort  that  involves  coordi- 
nation among  many  constituents.    The  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  placed 
special  pressures  on  park  managers  to  deal  with  consumptive  practices  on  park  lands.  The  act,  a  compromise 
among  a  range  of  interests,  opened  preserves  to  sports  hunters  and  allowed  the  continuation  of  native  hunting 
and  fishing  practices  in  newly  formed  parks.     The  National  Park  Service  is  in  the  difficult  position  of 
mediating  between  traditional  harvest  practices,  which  may  view  resources  as  being  sentient  and  in  infinite 
supply,  with  western  concepts  of  restricted  harvest  seasons  and  bag  limits.  Determining  the  nature  of  tradi- 
tional use  often  demands  ethnographic  inquiry.     Five  years  ago,  the  draft  report  Ecosystem  Management 
and  the  National  Park  Service  called  on  the  agency  to  collect  a  broader  array  of  ethnographic  data  than  it  had  in 
the  past  because  differing  social  attitudes  and  cultural  practices  can  affect  how  natural  resources  are  managed. 
Today,  NPS  ethnographers  pair  quantitative  research,  which  provides  data  like  census  figures,  income,  and 
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Preparing  for  a 
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of  open  water; 
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harvest  of  birds. 


range  of  species,  with  narrative  studies,  which  communicate  a 
community's  character,  values,  and  traditional  beliefs. 

Natives  and  other  rural  Alaskans  consume  almost  75  percent  of 
the  50  million  pounds  of  wildlife  harvested  each  year.  The  vast 
majority  of  rural  communities  are  accessible  only  by  air  or  boat, 
making  the  purchase  of  processed  foods  extremely  expensive.  The 
economic  numbers  are  revealing.  In  Anchorage,  the  price  of  food  is 
25  percent  higher  than  it  is  in  most 
cities  of  the  western  United  States. 
Rural  residents,  however,  pay  double 
the  Anchorage  cost — and  have  consid- 
erably lower  annual  incomes.  In  a 
recent  study,  researchers  estimated  it 
would  take  over  75  percent  of  one  com- 
munity's total  cash  income  to  replace 
the  wildlife  they  harvest  in  a  year. 
Other  statistics  reinforce  the  realiza- 
tion that  wildlife  is  essential  to  survival  in  the  Alaskan  bush.  On 
average  each  of  the  state's  rural  residents  consumes  about  375 
pounds  of  meat  and  fish  annually,  compared  to  the  U.S.  average  of 
225  pounds.  In  the  Arctic  region,  villagers  may  average  650  pounds 
per  capita.  Subsistence  hunters,  unlike  sports  hunters  interested  in 
trophy  animals,  harvest  a  wide  variety  of  species-moose,  caribou, 
seal,  walrus,  salmon,  whitefish,  and  several  types  of  berries.  Fish 
are  generally  the  most  important  resource,  comprising  about  60 
percent  of  all  the  protein  in  their  diet. 

However,  statistics  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  Ethnographic 
reports,  coupled  with  public  testimony  solicited  by  cultural 
anthropologists,  fill  in  the  rest.  This  considerable  body  of  research 
shows  that,  for  rural  native 
groups,  the  social  aspects  of 
harvesting,  processing,  and 
sharing  food  are  paramount. 
Whether  it  is  clamming,  pro- 
cessing salmon  at  a  fish  camp, 
or  seal  hunting  with  a  father 
or  brother,  subsistence  activi- 
ties provide  the  most  basic 
memories  and  values  in  an 
individual's  life.  They  teach 
(lit-  person  CO  fish,  hunt,  and 
process  in  a  way  that  is  effi- 
ind  not  wasteful.  They 
promote  generosity,  respect 
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for  the  knowledge  of  elders, 
and  self  esteem.  The  single 
most  respected  and  rein- 
forced role  for  young  men  is 
that  of  the  successful  hunter 
who  distributes  the  fruits  of 
his  harvest  widely  in  the 
community.  In  short,  these 
activities  provide  the  moral 
foundation  for  continuity 
between  generations. 

Even  with  detailed  ethno- 
graphic information  in  hand 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  find 
common  ground.  NPS  is 
tasked  with  maintaining 
"natural  and  healthy  popula- 
tions" of  species.  Its  man- 
agers and  community  mem- 
bers may  agree  on  the  health 
of  a  particular  species,  but 
what  do  we  mean  by  natural? 
For  example,  park  managers 
and  research  biologists  may 
view  a  natural  brown  bear 
population  as  the  maximum 
number  of  bears  that  can  be 
supported  by  the  existing 

habitat.  Local  communities,  who  compete  with  bears  for  berries 
or  have  the  drying  racks  at  their  fish  camps  raided  by  juvenile 
bears,  may  view  much  lower  numbers  as  natural. 

Understanding  the  tenets  of  "traditional  ecological  knowledge" 
can  help  managers  negotiate  these  very  different  worldviews.  For 
their  part,  native  people  believe  it  is  in  their  best  interests  if  man- 
agers consider  this  knowledge  when  they  make  decisions. 
Traditional  ecological  knowledge  is  "built  up  by  a  group  of  people 
through  generations  of  living  in  close  contact  with  nature,"  says 
Martha  Johnson  in  Lore:  Capturing  Traditional  Environmental 
Knowledge.  "It  includes  a  system  of  classification,  a  set  of  empirical 
observations  about  the  local  environment,  and  a  system  ol  sell 
management  that  governs  resource  use." 

However,  in  the  view  of  some  game  biologists  and  land  man- 
agers, traditional  ecological  knowledge  mixes  concepts  that  they 
find  useful  with  others  that  they  cannot  accept,  such  as  the  idea 
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that  animals  have  souls  or  make  sentient  choices.  Practical  out- 
comes can  be  accomplished  when  both  sides  set  aside  insistence 
on  one  view  and  share  information  on  the  natural  history  of  a 
species,  its  relationship  to  other  species  in  the  ecosystem,  and  the 
health  of  the  population.  Mutual  respect,  and  an  understanding 
of  both  traditional  and  western  knowledge,  holds  great  promise 
in  achieving  NPS  objectives  in  ecosystems  management. 

Federal  and  state  conservation  units  in  Alaska  may  constitute 
sufficient  acreage  to  sustain  non-migratory  species  in  a  protected 
contiguous  habitat.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  Alaska's  vast 
spaces,  human  influences  permeate  the  landscape.  Ethnography 
provides  a  critical  tool  for  understanding  human  influences  on  the 
environment  and  for  negotiating  conflicting  values. 

Thus,  Alaska  presents  one  of  the  best  test  cases  for  the  steward- 
ship of  ecosystems.  Though  the  challenge  is  formidable,  few  places 
in  the  world  have  comparable  personnel  and  financial  resources.  If 


ecosystem  management  cannot  work  in  Alaska,  one  would  have  to 
be  pessimistic  about  its  chances  of  success  anywhere  else. 

For  more  information,  contact  Don  Callaway,  National  Park 
Service,  2525  Gambell  St.,  Anchorage,  AK  99503,  (907)  257-2408, 
e-mail  don_callaway@nps.gov. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


Taking  Stock  at  the  Smithsonian 

NATURAL   HISTORY   MUSEUM   COMPLETES   ITS    INTENTOET 

The  National  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  completed  an  inventory  of  all  its  Native  American  human 
remains  and  artifacts.  The  remains  represent  more  than  15,000  individuals;  the  artifacts  number  well  over 
a  million.  The  museum  has  sent  the  list  to  all  federally  recognized  tribes,  native  Hawaiian  groups,  and  Alaska 
native  corporations  and  villages. 
Native  American  human  remains  and 
artifacts  have  come  to  the  museum 
from  many  sources.  Much  of  the 
Smithsonian's  collection  came  from 
archeological  excavations  around  the 
country  over  the  last  100  years.  Some 
remains  were  collected  by  travelers 
in  the  West  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century.  Others  arrived  via 
the  military,  who  gathered  them 
from  battlefields  during  the  Indian 
Wars  at  the  Surgeon  General's  request. 

The  Smithsonian  is  the  only  federal  organization  exempt  from  NAGPRA;  its  repatriation  is  guided  by  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Act  of  1989.  That  act  requires  the  Institution  to  inventory,  document, 
and,  if  requested,  repatriate  culturally  affiliated  human  remains  and  cultural  objects.  Unlike  NAGPRA,  however, 
the  act  set  no  deadlines,  which  Congress  imposed  with  its  1996  amendments  to  the  statute.  The  amendments  also 

defined  new  categories  of  objects  sub-  remains  and  provides  a  starting  point  D.C.  20560  0138.  Additional  informa- 

ject    to    repatriation    that    resemble  for  detailed  research  into  the  collection,  tion  on  the  repatriation  program  can  be 

NAGPRA's.  For  more  information,  including  sum  found     on     the     Natural     History 

The   information   in   the  museum's  maries  and  inventory  lists,  contact  the  Museum's   World   Wide   Web   site. 

inventories  presents  the  essential  cul  Repatriation  Office,  National  Museum  Readers  are  referred  to  the  site  at 

tural  affiliation  and  geographic  infor  of      Natural       History,       MRC  138,  www.nmnh.si.edu/anthro/repatriation/ 

niation  on  each  artifact  and  set  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  repat.htm. 


Above:  Smithsonian  technician  Betsy  Bruemmer  and  anthropologist 
Chuck  Smythe  examine  Sioux  artifacts. 
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University  of  Nebraska  to  Return  Remains 
of  Nearly  2,000  Individuals 

REPATRIATION    ARISES    FROM    DISCOVERT    IN    LAB 

In  one  of  the  largest  proposed  repatriations  ever  under  NAGPRA,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  will  return  the  remains  of  1,702  Native  Americans  to  a  group  represent- 
ing tribes  from  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  The 
university  also  acknowledged  having  misplaced  or  incinerated  remains  during  the  1960s. 
The  repatriation  arose  from  last  fall's  discovery  of  native  remains  in  a  campus  lab. 
University  Chancellor  James  Moeser,  at  a  meeting  with  the  tribes  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  expressed  regret  and  a  willingness  to  assure  the  proper  disposition  of  all 
remains  stored  at  the  school.  After  a  thorough  reevaluation  of  university  collections  and 
practices,  negotiations  led  to  what  university  president  L.  Dennis  Smith  called  "an 
unprecedented  consensus."  As 


a  result,  the  university  reeval- 
uated its  inventory  of  remains 
previously  classified  as  cultur- 
ally unidentifiable,  with  a 
number  of  them  reclassified  as 
being  affiliated  with  several 
groups  of  tribes.  The  universi- 
ty then  approached  the  NAG- 
PRA review  committee  for  its 
recommendation  on  the  dis- 
position of  those  remains  that 
still  have  no  affiliation.  The 
repatriation  will  take  place 
after  the  required  notices 
announcing  these  facts  appear 
in  the  Federal  Register. 


Scottish  Museum  Repatriates  "Ghost  Shirt" 

A  "ghost  shirt"  reputedly  taken  from  a  Sioux 
killed  at  Wounded  Knee  has  been  repatriated 
by  Glasgow's  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum,  which  acquired  it  from  Buffalo  Bill 
Cody's  Wild  West  Show  on  its  visit  to  the  city 
in  1891.  Once  worn  by  a  follower  of  the  Sioux 
Ghost  Dance  cult,  the  shirt  holds  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  tribe  today. 

The  campaign  for  the  shirt's  return  started 
when  a  Cherokee  tourist  saw  it  five  years  ago. 
The  Wounded  Knee  Survivors'  Association, 
which  spearheaded  the  repatriation  campaign, 
sent  representatives  to  negotiate.  Last 
November,  the  municipal  museum  decided  to 
return  the  shirt.  It  went  to  the  Lakota  Sioux. 

In  September,  the  Lakota  received  a  number 
of  Wounded  Knee  relics  from  the  Smithsonian, 
including  six  ghost  shirts,  a  war  club,  a  medi- 
cine man's  ceremonial  stick,  and  a  child's  cap 
and  moccasins — all  military  souvenirs  that  had 
found  their  way  to  the  shelves  of  the 
Institution's  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (see  related  story,  opposite  page). 


■  TRIBAL  DATABASE  UPGRADED 

The  Native  American  Consultation 
Database  is  now  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  www.cr.nps.gov/ 
aad/nacd/.  This  new  incarnation, 
which  replaces  the  earlier  telnet 
version,  offers  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation to  facilitate  federally 
required  consultation  with  native 
groups. 

NACO  makes  it  easy  to  identify  a 
contact  person  for  all  771  feder- 
ally recognized  Indian  tribes, 
Alaska  Native  corporations,  and 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations. 
The  database  can  be  searched  by 
tribe,  reservation,  state,  county, 
contact  name,  or  Air  Force 
installation  (many  of  which  have 
aboriginal  lands).  Some  tribes 
provide  additional  information 
such  as  the  types  of  cultural 
objects  they  are  particularly 
concerned  about. 

To  ensure  that  all  appropriate 
parties  are  included  in  consulta- 
tions, database  users  should  also 
investigate  sources  such  as 
national  and  local  archives,  and, 
where  necessary,  contact  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
other  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  with  Native  American 
programs. 

The  database  is  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Center  for  Environmental 
Excellence. 
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FY  1997 

1.  Repatriation  of  Iwi.  Hui  Malama 
Kupuna  '0  Hawai'i  Nei.  Contact 
Ayau:  (808)  677-8230. 

2.  Coordination  of  Bering  Straits 
Villages  and  Corporations.  Bering 
Straits  foundation.  Contact  Vernon 
Olson:  (907)  443-5252. 

3.  Alaska  Repatriation  Workshop. 
Ukpeagvik  Inupiat  Corporation. 
Contact  Jana  Harcharek:  (907)  8E 


4.  Tlingit  and  Haida  Consultation. 
University  of  Alaska  Museum, 
Fairbanks,  with  the  Central  Council  of 
flingit  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of 
Alaska.  Contact  Gary  Selinger:  (907) 
474-7505. 

5.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment 
and  Documentation.  Denakkanaaga, 
Inc.,  with  the  Native  Village  of  Minto 
and  five  additional  sub-regional  hub  vil- 
lages. Contact  Catherine  Ipalook:  (907) 
456-1748. 

6.  Repatriation  of  Keet  S'aaxw 
(Killerwhale  Hat)  and  Keet  Gwalaa 
(Killerwhale  Dagger).  Central  Council  of 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of 
Alaska.  Contact  Michelle  Metz:  (907) 
586-1432. 

7.  Alaskan  Repatriation  Collaborations 
and  Research  of  NAGPRA  Objects  at 
Auction  Houses.  Central  Council  of 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian  Tribes  of 
Alaska.  Contact  Michelle  Metz:  (907) 
586-1432. 


8.  S'Klallam  Collaboration.  Jamestown 
S'Klallam  Tribe,  with  the  Lower  Elwha 
Klallam  Tribe  and  Port  Gamble 
S'Klallam  Tribe.  Contact  Liz  Mueller: 
(360)  681-4628. 

9.  Summary  and  Inventory  Assessment 
and  Documentation.  Squaxin  Island 
Tribe.  Contact  Brian  Thompson:  (360) 
426-9781. 

10.  Native  American  Tribal  Museum 
Repatriation  Conference.  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Yakama  Nation,  with  the 
Thomas  Burke  Memorial  Washington 
State  Museum  and  American 
Association  for  State  and  Local  History. 
Contact  Marilyn  Malatare:  (509)  865- 
2800. 

11.  Consultation  with  University  of 
Oregon  Museum.  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  with  the 
State  Museum  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  Oregon.  Contact  Jeffery 
Van  Pelt:  (541)  276-3629. 

12.  Mendocino  County  Collaboration. 
Sherwood  Valley  Rancheria,  with  the 
Phoebe  Hearst  Museum  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
the  Coyote  Valley  Band  of  Porno 
Indians,  Hopland  Band  of  Porno  Indians, 
Guidiville  Rancheria,  Redwood  Valley 
Little  River  Band  of  Porno  Indians, 
Pinoleville  Rancheria,  Round  Valley 
Reservation,  and  Cahto  Tribe- 
Laytonville  Rancheria.  Contact  Pauline 
Girvin:  (707)  459-9690. 

13.  Ohlone  Consultation.  Phoebe  Hearst 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
California  at  Berkley.  Contact 
Rosemary  Joyce:  (510)  642-3683. 


14.  Maidu,  Miwok,  Ohlone,  Patwin, 


Treganza  Anthropology  Museum,  San 
Francisco  State  University.  Contact 
Gary  Pahl:  (415)  338-3004. 

15.  NAGPRA  Consultation  Project. 
Hualapai  Tribe,  with  the  Havasupai 
Tribe,  Hopi  Tribe,  Kaibab  Paiute  Tribe, 
Mohave-Apache  Community,  and 
Yavapai-Apache  Community.  Contact 
Monza  Honga:  (520)  769-2223. 

16.  Hopi-Salado  Cultural  Affiliation 
Project.  Hopi  Tribe.  Contact  Leigh 
Jenkins:  (520)  734-2441  x751. 

17.  Zuni  Salado  and  Lowland  Mogollon 
Cultural  Affiliation  Project.  Zuni  Pueblo. 
Contact  Joseph  Dishta:  (505)  782- 
4113. 

18.  Consultation  with  Nine 
Southwestern  Tribes.  Denver  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  with  the  Pueblos  of 
Acoma,  Hopi,  Jemez,  San  Felipe,  Santo 
Domingo,  Taos,  Tesuque,  and  Zuni  and 
the  Navajo  Nation.  Contact  Robert 
Pickering:  (303)  370-6492. 

19.  Consultation  with  Three  Sioux 
Tribes.  Denver  Art  Museum,  with  the 
Colorado  Historical  Society,  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe,  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe, 
and  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe. 
Contact  Nancy  Blomberg:  (303)  640- 
7572. 

20.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation.  Fort 
Peck  Assiniboine  &  Sioux  Tribes. 
Contact  Curley  Youpee:  (406)  768- 
5155  x392. 
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■  GRANT  APPLICATIONS 
ON  THE  WORLD  WIDE  WEB 

Applications  for  NAGPRA 
repatriation  grants— to 
facilitate  the  return  of 
human  remains  and  cul- 
tural items— are  now  on 
the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.cr.nps.gov/aad/nag- 
pra/grapp1.html.  The 
grants,  administered  by 
the  NPS  archeology  and 
ethnography  program, 
are  available  to  tribes, 
native  Alaskan  villages 
and  corporations,  and 
native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  to  muse- 
ums, institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  state  and 
local  agencies. 


21.  Repatriation  of  Lakota  Cultural 
Objects.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 
Contact  James  Picotte:  (605)  964- 
2542. 

22.  Wotakuye  Wicagloku  (Bringing  our 
Relatives  Home).  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe.  Contact  James  Picotte:  (605) 
964-2542. 

23.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Quapaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact 
Carrie  Wilson:  (501)  442-7576. 


24.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation.  Sac  & 
Fox  Nation  of  Oklahoma.  Contact  Judy 
Walkingstick:  (918)  968-3526. 

25.  Cheyenne  Repatriation.  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
Contact  Gordon  Yellowman:  (405) 


26.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation.  Caddo 
Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact  Ruby 
Cozad:  (405)  656-2344. 

27.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Chickasaw  Nation.  Contact  Jerry  Bray: 
(405)  332-8478. 

28.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation.  White 
Earth  Reservation.  Contact  Douglas 
Hodges:  (218)  573-3007. 

29.  Consultation  with  Northwest  Tribes. 
Science  Museum  of  Minnesota,  with 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  and  Fredrick  R. 
Weisman  Art  Museum.  Contact  Faith 
Bad  Bear:  (612)  221-9432. 

30.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Stockbridge-Munsee  Community. 
Contact  Theresa  Puskarenko:  (715) 


Repatriation 
of 


31.  Wisconsin 
Committee 


Association  Funerary  Objects.  Oneida 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  with  the  Forest 
County  Potawatomi  Community,  Ho- 
Chunk  Nation,  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  Menominee 


Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  Stockbridge- 
Munsee  Community,  Bad  River  Band  of 
Lake  Superior  Indians,  Red  Cliff  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians, 
Sokaogon  Chippewa  Community,  and 
St.  Croix  Chippewa  Indians.  Contact 
Susan  Daniels:  (414)  490-2095. 

32.  Potawatomi  and  Chippewa 


Museum.  Contact  Ann  McMullen:  (414) 
278-2786. 

33.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation.  Little 
River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians.  Contact 
Mark  Dougher:  (616)  723-8288. 

34.  Kentucky  Consultation.  Webb 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
Kentucky  with  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Absentee-Shawnee  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma,  Chickasaw  Nation,  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  Eastern 
Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  United 
Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact 
Nancy  0'Malley:  (606)  257-8208. 

35.  Consultation  with  New  York  Tribes. 
Rochester  Museum  &  Science  Center, 
with  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation,  Oneida 
Indian  Nation,  Oneida  Tribe  of 
Wisconsin,  Onondaga  Nation,  Seneca 
Nation,  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe, 
Stockbridge-Munsee  Community, 
Tonawanda  Band  of  Senecas,  and 
Tuscarora  Nation.  Contact  Connie 
Bodner:  (716)  271-4552  x440. 


36.  Consultation  with  New  York  and 
Mid-Atlantic  Tribes.  Peabody  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard 
University.  Contact  Rubie  Watson: 
(617)  495-2254. 

37  Wabanaki  Repatriation  Project. 
Houlton  Band  of  Maliseet  Indians,  with 
the  Aroostook  Band  of  Micmac  Indians, 
Indian  Township  Reservation  of  the 
Passamaquoddy  Tribe,  Penobscot 
Indian  Nation,  and  Pleasant  Point 
Reservation  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tribe.  Contact  David  Lindsay:  (207) 
532-4273. 

FY  1998 

38.  Repatriation  of  Remains  from 
Nihoa  and  Necker.  Hui  Malama  I  Na 
Kupuna  '0  Hawai'i  Nei,  with  the  Edith 
Kanaka'ole  Foundation.  Contact  Edward 
Ayau:  (808)  677-8230. 

39.  Moku  0  Keawe  Reburial  Materials 
Project.  Hui  Malama  I  Na  Kupuna  '0 
Hawai'i  Nei,  with  the  Pana'ewa 
Hawaiian  Homelands  Community 
Association.  Contact  Edward  Ayau: 
(808)  677-8230. 

40.  Summary  Assessment  and 
Documentation.  Bishop  Museum,  with 
Hui  Malama  I  Na  Kupuna  '0  Hawai'i  Nei. 
Contact  Valerie  Free:  (808)  847-8205. 
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41.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Naknek  Native  Village.  Contact  Fred 
Anderson:  (907)  246-4210. 

42.  Berine  Strait  Communities'Museum 


with  the  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks 
Museum,  Native  Village  of  Gambell, 
Nome  Eskimo  Community,  Native  Village 
of  Savoonga,  Native  Village  of 
id  Native  Village  of 


(907)  443-5252. 

43.  NAGPRA  Education  and 
Consultation.  Denakkanaaga,  Inc.,  with 
the  Organized  Village  of  Grayling  (aka 
Holikachuk)  and  Village  of  Kaltag. 
Contact  Catherine  Ipalook:  (907)  456- 
1748. 

44.  Tlingit  and  Haida  Collaborative 
Repatriation  Activities  and  Analysis  of 
Individual  Tlingit  Property.  Central 
Council  of  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indian 

Tribes  of  Alaska,  with  Sitka  Tribe  of 
Alaska,  Douglas  Indian  Association, 
Kootznoowoo,  Inc.,  and  University  of 


(907)  586-1432. 

45.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Kootznoowoo,  Inc.  Contact  Leonard 
John:  (907)  790-2992. 

46.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation.  Sitka 
Tribe  of  Alaska.  Contact  Louise  Brady: 
(907)  747-3207. 


47.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Coos,  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians.  Contact 
John  Ward:  (541)  267-5454. 

48.  Coquille  Repatriation  Project. 
Coquille  Indian  Tribe.  Contact  Donald 
Ivy:  (541)  756-0904. 

49.  Collaborative  NAGPRA  Education. 
The  Klamath  Tribes,  with  the  University 
of  Oregon  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Contact  Gordon  Bettles:  (541)  783- 
2219. 

50.  ONay  Ma  Ge  Talth  Quam  (Keepers 
While  I'm  Gone).  Yurok  Tribe.  Contact 
Thomas  Gates:  (707)  444-0433. 

51.  Mendocino  County  Collaboration. 
Sherwood  Valley  Rancheria,  with  the 
Coyote  Valley  Band  of  Porno  Indians, 
Hopland  Band  of  Porno  Indians, 
Guidiville  Rancheria,  Redwood  Valley 
Little  River  Band  of  Porno  Indians, 
Pinoleville  Rancheria,  Round  Valley 
Reservation,  Cahto  Tribe-Laytonville 


Arena  of  Porno  Indians  and  Elem  Indian 
Colony  of  Porno  Indians.  Contact 
Pauline  Girvin:  (707)  459-9690. 

52.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Mooretown  Rancheria.  Contact  Gary 
Archuleta:  (530)  533-3625. 

53.  Yurok  Consultation.  Phoebe  Hearst 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  University  of 
California  at  Berkley,  with  the  Yurok 
Tribe.  Contact  Rosemary  Joyce:  (510) 
642-3683. 


54.  Yokuts  and  Western  Mono 


of  Anthropology,  University  of 

California  at  Berkley,  with  the  Table 
Mountain  Rancheria.  Contact  Rosemary 
Joyce:  (510)  642-3683. 

55.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe.  Contact 
Pauline  Esteves:  (760)  786-2374. 

56.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation.  Agua 
Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians,  with 
the  Augustine  Band  of  Cahuilla  Mission 
Indians,  Cabazon  Bend  of  Cahuilla 
Mission  Indians,  Cahuilla  Band  of 
Mission  Indians,  Santa  Rosa  Band  of 
Cahuilla  Mission  Indians,  Torres- 
Martinez  Band  of  Cahuilla  Mission 


Above:  Blockfoot  boy 
and  his  dog,  1937 

Indians,  and  San  Manual  Band  of 
Serrano  Mission  Indians.  Contact 
Ginger  Ridgway:  (760)  323-0151. 

57.  Conference  to  Discuss  the  Issue  of 
Culturally  Unidentifiable  Human 
Remains.  The  Heard  Museum,  with  the 
Arizona  State  University  Law  School. 
Contact  Rebecca  Tsosie:  (602)  965- 
2714. 

58.  Pesticide  Contamination 
Documentation  Project.  Hopi  Tribe,  with 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  at  Harvard  University, 
Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art,  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
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Opposite:  Woman 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 

70.  Internet  Informational  System  on 

77.  Broadening  Consultation  Regarding 

weaving  at  a  Navajo 

Oklahoma,  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes, 

Tribal  Aboriginal/Historic  Territories. 

the  Etowah  Site,  Georgia.  Robert  S. 

camp  in  New  Mexico. 

and  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 

Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact 

Peabody  Museum  of  Archeology  at 

Denver  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 

Oklahoma.  Contact  Cathy  Wright:  (719) 

Marianne  Long:  (405)  547-2402. 

Phillips  Academy,  with  the  Cherokee 

Museum  of  Northern  Arizona.  Contact 

634-5581,  ext.  341. 

71.  Seminole  Collaboration.  Seminole 

Nation,  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 

Leigh  Jenkins:  (520)  734-2441  x751. 

64.  Consultation  with  Tribal 

Nation  of  Oklahoma,  with  the  Seminole 

Indians,  United  Keetoowah  Band  of 

59.  Blackfoot  Confederacy 

Representatives  on  the  W.H.  Over 

Tribe  of  Florida,  Miccosukee  Tribe  of 

Cherokee  Indians,  Alabama-Quassarte 

Consultation.  Denver  Art  Museum,  with 

Museum  Collection.  South  Dakota  State 

Indians  of  Florida,  and  the  Independent 

Tribal  Town,  Kialegee  Tribal  Town, 

the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana,  Blood 

Archeological  Research  Center,  with  the 

Seminole  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida. 

Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation,  Poarch 

Tribe  of  Canada,  Peigan  Nation  of 

Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 

Contact  Ted  Underwood:  (405)  382- 

Band  of  Creek  Indians,  Thloptholcco 

Canada,  and  Blackfoot  Tribe  of  Canada. 

Berthold  Researvation,  Lower  Brule 

8617, 

Tribal  Town,  Georgia  Department  of 

Contact  Nancy  Blomberg:  (303)  640- 

Sioux  Tribe,  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 

72.  Consultation  with  Southwestern 

Natural  Resources,  and  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Contact 
James  Bradley:  (978)  749-4490. 

7572. 

60.  Sharing  Crow  Cultural  Knowledge. 

Tribes,  and  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 
Contact  James  Haug:  (605)  394- 

Tribes.  Science  Museum  of  Minnesota, 
with  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts, 

Friends  of  Chief  Plenty  Coups 

1936. 

and  Minnesota  Historical  Society. 

78.  Wampanoag  Collaboration. 

Association,  with  the  Crow  Tribal 

65.  Summary  and  Inventory 

Contact  Faith  Bad  Bear:  (612)  221- 

Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head 

Council.  Contact  Richard  Pittsley: 

Assessment  and  Documentation. 

9432. 

(Aquinnah),  with  the  Mashpee 

(406)  252-1289. 

61.  Consultation  with  Plains  and 

Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska.  Contact 
David  Lee  Srrlh:  (402)  878-3313. 

73.  Cheyenne  Consultation.  The  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  the 

Wampanoag  Tribe  and  Assonet  Band, 
Wampanoag  Nation.  Contact  Philippe 
Jordi:  (508)  645-9265. 

Midwestern  Tribes.  Denver  Museum  of 

66.  Summary  and  Inventory 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  and 

Natural  History.  Contact  Robert 

Assessment  and  Documentation.  Iowa 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 

79.  S'Klallam  Repatriation  Project. 

Pickering:  (303)  370-6492. 

Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Contact 

Oklahoma.  Contact  Jonathan  Haas: 

Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe,  with  the 

62.  Consultation  between  Colorado 

Suzette  McCord  Rogers:  (785)  442- 

(312)  922-9410. 

Lower  Elwha  Klallam  Tribe  and  Port 

Museums  and  Native  Communities. 
Colorado  Historical  Society,  with  the 

3305. 

67.  Summary  and  Inventory 

74.  Pawnee  Consultation.  The  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  the 

Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe.  Contact  Liz 
Mueller:  (360)  681-4628. 

Colorado  Historical  Society,  Colorado 

Assessment  and  Documentation,  Peoria 

Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact 

80.  Native  Village  of  Kiana  Repatriation 

Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  Northern 

Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  with  the 

Jonathan  Haas:  (312)  922-9410. 

Project.  Native  Village  of  Kiana. 

Arapaho  Tribe,  Southern  Arapaho  Tribe, 

Illinois  State  Museum.  Contact  Don 

75.  Consultation  with  Northwest  and 

Contact  Vera  Morris:  (907)  475-2109. 

Navajo  Nation,  Crow  Tribe,  Hopi  Tribe, 

Giles:  (918)  540-2535. 

Southwest  Tribes.  American  Museum  of 

81.  Peoria  Tribe  Repatriation  Project. 

Ogala  Sioux  Tribe,  University  of 

68.  Summary  and  Inventory 

Natural  History.  Contact  Martha 

Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

Colorado  at  Boulder,  University  of 

Assessment  and  Documentation.  Ponca 

Graham:  (212)  769-5846. 

Contact  John  Froman:  (918)  540- 

Denver,  Metropolitan  State  College  of 
Denver,  Koshare  Indian  Museum,  and 
Denver  Art  Museum.  Contact  Carolyn 
McArthur:  (303)  866-2303. 

Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma.  Contact 
Louis  Headman:  (805)  763-0120. 

69.  Summary  and  Inventory 

76.  Consultation  with  Native  Hawaiian 
Organizations.  Peabody  Essex  Museum, 
with  Hui  Malama  I  Na  Kupuna  '0 

2535. 

82.  Seminole  Repatriation  Project. 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  with  the 

Assessment  and  Documentation. 

Hawaii  Nei,  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs, 

Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  Miccosukee 

63.  Consultation  with  Tribal 

Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact 

and  Ka  Lahui  Hawaii'.  Contact  Christina 

Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  and 

Representatives.  Taylor  Museum, 

Elizabeth  Blackowl:  (918)  762-3621. 

Scarangello:  (508)  745-1876,  ext. 

Independent  Seminole  Tribe  of  Indians 

Colorado  Springs  Fine  Art  Center,  with 

3171. 

of  Florida.  Contact  Ted  Underwood: 

the  Hopi  Tribe,  Pueblo  of  Taos, 

(405)  382-8617. 
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In  the  late  1940s,  legendary  NPS  photographer  George  Grant  sped  from  site  to  site  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  recording  scenes  like  this  one  of  the  rapidly  disappearing  archeological  record.  The  post-war  boom  had 
brought  a  massive  reservoir  building  campaign  to  the  Midwest,  touching  off  one  of  U.S.  history's  biggest  archeological 
salvage  projects.  The  Park  Service  Midwest  Archeological  Center,  which  celebrates  its  30th  anniversary  this  year, 
had  its  origins  in  the  River  Basin  Surveys,  as  they  were  called.  MWAC,  still  a  caretaker  of  the  immense  body  of  knowl- 
edge generated  by  the  work,  serves  parks  in  1 6  states  and  the  stewardship  of  some  of  the  nation's  most  important  arche- 
ological sites.  Center  archeologists  specialize  in  the  archeology  of  the  mid-continent,  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Rockies.  They  have  stabilized  ruins  in  the  Southwest,  conducted  forensic  work  for  the  U.N.  War  Crimes  Commission,  and 
pioneered  geophysical  survey  techniques.      Visit  the  center's  web  site  at  www.mwac.nps.gov. 
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Ethnography  in  the  Public  Interest  is 
published  by  the  National  Park  Service 
Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist 
and  Archeology  and  Ethnography  Program. 

Statements  of  fact  and  views  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  an  opinion  or  an 
endorsement  by  the  editors  or  the  National  Park  Service. 

Send  comments,  articles,  address  changes,  and 
information  on  conferences,  training,  and  publi- 
cations to  Editor,  NPS  Archeology  and 
Ethnography  Program,  1849  C  St.  (NC  210),  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20240,  (202)  343-4101,  fax 
(202)  523-1547,  e-mail  david_andrews@nps.gov 
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"This  project  validates  the  fact  that 

environmental  problems  create  winners 

and  losers.  Winners . . .  are  rarely  local; 

their  status  typically  insulates  them 
from  the  discomfort.  Losers  suffer  from  lost 
resources,  health,  and  livelihood. 

Their  powerlessness  is  often  tied  to 
poverty,  ethnicity,  or  religion." 


Barbara  Johnston,  "Building  a 
Public  Interest  Anthropology,"  page  24 
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Cover.  Mohawk  girl 
at  Grand  River 
Powwow,  Six  Nations 
Reserve,  Ontario. 

Gregg  Staats 
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WORKING  FOR  "THE  OTHER" 

nthropologists  sometimes  refer  to  cultures  they've  studied  as  "the  Other." 
Given  this  fact,  it  is  an  interesting  development  that  many  archeologists  and  cul- 
tural anthropologists  now  work  for  Indian  tribes,  where  they  must  balance  the 
responsibilities  of  their  jobs  with  those  of  their  profession.  In  the  late  1970s,  shortly 
after  archeologists  in  large  numbers  began  to  work  for  employers  other  than  uni- 


versities and  museums,  ques- 
tions arose  about  how  such 
"client-oriented"  archeology 
should  be  guided.  Were  the 
goals  of  the  client  or  those  of 
anthropology  most  important? 

Anthropologists  working  for 

tribes  have  confronted  similar 

issues.  To  what  extent  are  they 

advocates  for  their  employers 

and  to  what  extent  are  they  disinterested  professionals  providing 

assessments  and  advice? 

For  my  entire  career  so  far ,  I  have  advised  public  agency  officials 
about  their  responsibilities  for  the  archeological  resources  in  their 
care.  This  relationship  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  archeolo- 
gists who  work  for  other  clients,  including  tribes.  Different  clients 
have  different  objectives.  Public  agencies  that 
fund  or  permit  development  require  advice 
about  their  legal  responsibilities.  They  need  to 
know  how  much  archeology  they  are  obligated 
to  do.  The  archeologists  who  provide  the  advice 
must  give  these  agencies — their  clients — their 
best  judgement  of  what  is  required. 

These  "best  judgements"  must  be  based  on  the 
precepts  of  the  profession.  Archeological  interpretations  are  pred- 
icated on  logic  and  fact.  Professional  behavior  is  guided  by  ethics 
that  mediate  among  several  issues:  the  concern  for  the  long  term 
preservation  of  the  archeological  record,  the  benefits  that  can  be 
drawn  from  it,  and  the  significance  of  the  resources. 

Like  those  of  us  working  for  public  agencies,  those  working  for 
Indian  groups  must  take  care  to  distinguish  between  advocating 
for  tribal  positions  and  providing  professional  advice  to  their 
clients.  The  features  in  this  issue  offer  some  examples. 


Like  all  anthropologists,  those  working  for  tribes  confront  situ- 
ations requiring  professional  analysis  and  judgement.  Their 
employers  may  have  uses  for  the  information  that  differ  from 
what  they  envisioned.  If  they  want  to  continue  to  be  employed, 
they  must  accommodate  such  uses,  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not 
conflict  with  their  personal  and  professional  standards. 

Anthropology  and  archeology  are  imprecise  sciences.  No  mathe- 
matical formulas  exist  to  provide  unambiguous  answers.  Methods 
and  techniques  are  situational,  within  generally  understood  stan- 
dards. In  assessing  the  archeological  importance  of  particular 
resources,  for  example,  professionals  must  be  aware  of  current  the- 
ory and  interpretations.  It  is  this  grounding  in  the  basics  that 
enables  anthropologists  who  work  for  tribes  to  develop  flexible 
approaches  to  their  work  and  to  advise  on  the  best  outcome. 

Today,  anthropological  publications  and  symposia  overflow  with 
emphatic  discussion  of  how  professionals  are  "situated"  and  the 


Those  working  for  Indian  groups  must  take 

care  to  distinguish  between  advocating  for  tribal 

positions  and  providing  professional  advice. 


cultural  context  for  analysis  and  decision-making.  Granted,  such 
self- consciousness  has  its  value  for  keeping  one  on  his  toes. 
However,  one's  ability  to  evaluate  situations  from  a  solid  profes- 
sional foundation  remains  key  to  providing  good  service  to  one's 
employer,  whatever  kind  of  "Other"  they  represent. 

Francis  P.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


NEWS,  VIEWS,  AND  RECENTLY  NOTED 


Return  to  Shiloh 

ARCHEOLOGISTS   INVESTIGATE 
BATTLEFIELD,   PREHISTORIC   MOUNDS 

Recent  work  at  Tennessee's  Shiloh  National 
Military  Park  has  shed  further  light  on  the 
site's  multi-layered  past.  In  July,  a  team  from  the  NPS 
Southeast  Archeological  Center  conducted  investiga- 
tions using  ground  penetrating  radar  and  GPS  tech- 
nology. Besides  being  the  site  of  one  of  the  Civil  War's 
deadliest  encounters,  Shiloh  also  features  seven 
Mississippian  mounds  dating  from  AD  1050  to  1250. 

The  archeologists,  led  by  David  G.  Anderson  and  John  Cornelison,  had  a 
number  of  questions  in  mind,  namely,  the  nature  of  Mound  A,  which  is 
eroding  into  the  Tennessee  River,  and  where  WPA-era  archeologist  Frank 
Roberts  conducted  his  mound  excavation  in  1933.  The  team  also  hoped  to 
pinpoint  the  site  of  an  artillery  battery  in  Corinth,  Mississippi,  occupied 
by  federals  in  1862  after  the 
Shiloh    engagement.    The 
information  will  help  NPS 
to  better  manage  the  park 
and  assist  a  synthesis  of 

work  on  the  mounds  being  compiled  by  Paul  Welch  at  Queens  College  in 
New  York.  The  park  is  funding  the  project. 

Mound  A  will  be  largely  gone  within  the  next  few  years,  and  archeolo- 
gists knew  little  about  its  composition  or  history.  GPR  yielded  an  excel- 
lent view.  It  is  now  believed  the  mound  was  built  up  over  time,  not  all  at 
once  as  previously  thought.  The  radar  defined  the  stages  of  construction 
deep  within,  which  recount  the  political  and  ceremonial  history  of  the 
mound.  Each  stage  represents  a  new  leader  or  major  episode  of  activity.  An  earthen  apron  around  the  base  is  thought  to  have  been 
a  late  addition  to  enhance  the  mound's  appearance.  The  findings  will  tell  archeologists  more  about  how  the  mound's  fortunes 
i  hanged  through  time.  Most  of  the  other  mounds  examined  had  similar  features. 

Also  critical  is  where  Frank  Roberts  dug.  One  of  many  New  Deal  archeological  projects  in  the  Southeast  at  the  time,  his  excava- 
i  ion  was  extensive,  employing  as  many  as  120  workers  at  once.  But  he  left  no  record  of  where  it  was  and  little  about  the  results. 
Researchers  now  have  a  a  Fuller  understanding  of  the  context  for  Roberts'  findings. 


Right:  The  9th  Mississippi  Volunteer 
Infantry  before  battle.  Ground  pene- 
trating radar  located  mass  graves  at 
Shiloh,  which  claimed  more  lives  than 
the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  and 
the  war  with  Mexico  combined. 
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The  radar  also  pinpointed  mass  graves 
of  Confederates  at  Shiloh  and,  just  south 
in  Corinth,  the  site  of  the  artillery  earth- 
works, whose  outline  was  known  from 
historic  maps  but  left  no  surface  traces. 
Archeologists  confirmed  the  battery's 
position  with  exploratory  excavations. 


A  report  will  be  released  in  early  2000. 
For  more  information,  contact  David 
Anderson,  NPS  Southeast  Archeology 
Center,  2035  E.  Paul  Dirac  Dr.,  Box  7, 
Johnson  Bldg.,  Suite  120,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32310,  (850)  580-3011  ext.  344,  e-mail 
david_anderson@nps.gov. 


■  SAFETY  MANUAL 

While  it  is  well  known  that 
archeologists  face  numer- 
ous hazards  in  the  field, 
this  reality  is  often  given 
short  shrift.  To  raise 
awareness,  the  New  York 
State  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Training  and 
Education  Program  has 
funded  a  safety  manual. 

Compiled  by  consultants 
Panamerican  Environmental, 
Inc.,  Health  and  Safety  for 
Archaeologists  and  CRM 
Professionals  is  an  exhaus- 
tive reference  guide  of  haz- 
ards, precautions,  and  good 
practice  covering  everything 
from  poison  ivy  to  unex- 
ploded  ordnance.  It  also 
covers  training  in  safety 
basics  and  in  planning  safe 
projects. 

Limited  copies  of  the  vol- 
ume, based  on  OSHA's  gen- 
eral industry  standards  and 
construction  industry  stan- 
dards, are  available  for  the 
cost  of  shipping.  Once  these 
run  out,  the  price  will  be 
$12.50.  To  order,  contact 
Peter  Gorton  at 
Panamerican  Environmental, 
Inc.,  2390  Clinton  St., 
Buffalo,  NY  14227-1735, 
(716)  821-1650,  fax  (716) 
821-1607. 
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PROTECTING  THE  NATION  S  ARCHEOLOGICAL  HERITAGE 


U.S.  Imposes  Emergency  Restrictions  on  Artifacts  from  Cyprus 

MOVE   AIMED   AT   PREVENTING   ILLICIT   TRADE 

The  United  States  has  imposed  emergency  import  restrictions  on  Byzantine 
ecclesiastical  and  ritual  ethnological  material  from  the  island  nation  of 
Cyprus.  Export  of  such  materials  from  that 
country  must  now  be  accompanied  by 
a  permit  from  the  Cypriot 

government. 

The  restricted  materials 
date  from  approximately 
the  4th  to  the  15th  cen- 
turies, an  era  that  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest 
Byzantine  art.  Objects  of 
metal,  wood,  ivory,  bone, 
textiles,  mosaics,  and  fres- 
coes are  protected. 

Cyprus  requested  the  restriction 
under  the  1970  UNESCO 
Convention  on  the  Means  of 
Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Illicit 
Import,  Export,  and  Transfer  of 
Ownership  of  Cultural  Property.  It  is  the 

first  Mediterranean  nation  to  ask  for  such  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
government. 

Customs  published  a  detailed  list  of  restricted  artifacts  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  April  12.  For  visual  examples  consult  the  Cyprus  Image 
c  Collection  at  http://e.usia.gov/education/culprop/cyimagc.html. 
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Left:  Incised  Byzantine  cross  from  Cyprus,  among 
the  artifacts  protected  under  the  emergency 
restriction. 
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President  Expands  U.S.  Reach  at  Sea 

EXTENSION   WILL   HELP   PROTECT     NATION'S 
SUBMERGED   HERITAGE   FROM    SALVORS 

I  resident  Clinton  signed  a  proclamation  on  September  2  that  potentially  dou- 
bles the  reach  of  U.S.  laws  from  12  to  24  nautical  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
extension,which  encompasses  what  is  known  as  the  contiguous  zone,  now  reaches  the 
limits  permitted  by  international  law.  The  proclamation  is  important  to  preventing  the 

removal  of  cultural  heritage  found  within  24  miles  from 

shore. 

Until  now,  U.S.  authority  to  protect  National 
Marine  Sanctuaries  beyond  the  12-mile 
limit  against  foreign  vessels  has  been  ques- 
tioned as  inconsistent  with  the  Convention 
on  the  International  Law  of  the  Sea.  The 
extension  will  help  to  ensure  that 
these  sites— one  holds  the  Civil 
War    ironclad    U.S.S.    Monitor, 
about  17  miles  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina — can  be  safe- 
guarded,   and    that    activities 
affecting  other  underwater  sites 
be  regulated. 
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Guilty  Plea 
for  Rock  Art 
Defacement 

A  California  man  has 
pleaded  guilty  to 
defacing  prehistoric 
rock  art  on  BLM  land 
in  southeast  Utah's 
Montezuma  Creek 
Canyon.  Sotero 
Oveido,  who  was 
working  for  a  company 
doing  drilling  and 
mapping  for  the 
agency,  scratched  his 
name  in  large  letters 
beneath  a  panel  of 
images  inscribed  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

BLM  briefed  Oveido 
and  other  workers 
about  the  laws  pro- 
tecting archeological 
sites.  The  workers 
signed  forms  stating 
that  they  understood. 

Oveido  pleaded  to  a 
felony  ARPA  violation; 
federal  officials  deter- 
mined he  did  about 
$8,000  of  damage.  His 
company  recompensed 
BLM  over  $7,800;  he 
will  pay  $837  for  inves- 
tigation costs.  Rock 
art  specialists  are 
preparing  bids  for  the 
repairs. 

Wayne  Dance, 
Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Utah,  was  the 
prosecutor. 
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NPS  HARPERS  FERRY  CENTER.  GEORGE  GRANT  COLLECTION 


Saving  America's  Treasures 

WHITE   HOUSE   MAKES   $30   MILLION   IN   C 

The  White  House  Millennium  Council  has  made  $30 
million  in  grants  available  to  the  Save  America's 
Treasures  Initiative,  which  preserves  those  nationally  signifi- 
cant structures,  sites,  and  collections  most  in  need. 
Administered  by  the  NPS,  the  awards  must  be  matched  with 
non  federal  funds,  to  foster  state  and  local  interest. 

So  far,  62  projects  have  been  funded,  ranging  from  the  cliff 

dwellings  at  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  to  Henry  Wadsworth 

tgfellow's  house  in  Massachusetts  to  the  National  Film 

Preservation  Foundation's  effort  to  save  silent  movies.  To 

date,  over  $31  million  has  been  raised  from  the  private  sector. 


RANTS   AVAILABLE 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  is  leading  the 
initiative's  effort  to  recruit  individuals,  foundations,  and  cor 
porations  to  the  cause.  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 
serves  as  honorary  chair.  For  more  information,  contact  Ellen 
McCullochLovell,  Director,  White  House  Millennium 
Council,  708  Jackson  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20503, 
(202)  456  2000,  fax  (202)  456  2008,  e-mail  www.white 
house.gov/Initiatives/Millcnnium. 


Above:  Cliff  dwellings  at  Colorado's  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  one  of  America's  treasures  slated  for 
funds  under  the  initiative. 
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Ninth  Circuit  Upholds  NAGPRA  Conviction 

FOLLOWS   TENTH   IN   AFFIRMING   LAW'S   CONSTITUTIONALITY 


T 


he  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the  convic- 
tion of  Rodney  Tidwell,  ruling  that  the  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  is  not  unconstitutionally 
vague.  A  1995  undercover  investigation  revealed  that  Tidwell,  a 
dealer  in  Native  American  art,  purchased  a  number  of  Hopi  reli- 
gious masks  and  17th  century  priests'  vestments  that  came  from 
the  Pueblo  of  Acoma.  At  his  trial,  experts  testified  that  these  items 
are  "objects  of  cultural  patrimony,"  or  objects  with  ongoing  histor- 
ical, traditional,  or  cultural  importance  central  to  the  people  of 


Acoma.  Buying  or  selling  such  items  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act. 

A  jury  convicted  Tidwell  of  seven  counts  of 
trafficking  in  Native  American  cultural  items, 
eleven  counts  of  theft  of  tribal  property,  a  count 
of  conspiracy  (for  filing  false  affadavits),  and  an 
ARPA  count  for  trafficking  in  archeological 
resources  (the  vestments).  He  was  fined  $12,000 
and  sentenced  to  33  months  in  federal  prison.  At 
the  time,  Tidwell  was  on  probation  for  an  earli- 
er NAGPRA  offense.  In  his  appeal,  he  used  the 
arguments  raised  by  Richard  Corrow,  an  art 
dealer  sentenced  to  five  years'  probation  and  100 
hours  of  community  service  in  1996.  Corrow's 
conviction  was  upheld  by  the  Tenth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  let  the  Tenths  ruling  stand. 

Like  Corrow,  Tidwell  argued  that  NAGPRA  is 
unconstitutionally  vague,  encouraging  arbitrary 
enforcement.  He  raised  objections  to  two  ele- 
ments of  what  constitutes  cultural  patrimony: 
the  inalienability  of  cultural  objects  and  their 
ongoing  historical  and  traditional  importance. 


Because  these  terms  are  defined  by  Native 
Americans,  he  argued,  and  because  tribal  law 
concerning  cultural  patrimony  isn't  written,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  had 
fair  notice  of  what  is  proscribed  by  NAGPRA. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  adopted  the  Tenth's  reason- 
ing in  the  Corrow  case.  Like  Corrow,  Tidwell 
claimed  to  be  a  dealer  in  Native  American  art,  so 
he  knew  or  should  have  known  that  the  items 
were  protected.  Even  if  he  was  unsure,  he  knew 
enough  to  inquire  or  consult  an  expert.  As  in  the 
Corrow  case,  the  Ninth  ruled  that  NAGPRA 
does  not  encourage  arbitrary  enforcement 
because  authorities  must  consult  with  Native 
American  officials  to  identify  items  of  cultural 
patrimony  before  they  can  investigate. 

Tidwell  also  challenged  the  sentence  imposed 
by  the  district  court.  The  judge  had  increased 
his  sentence  based  on  Tidwell's  obstruction  of 
justice  and  the  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  Pueblo 
of  Acoma.  The  appeals  court  affirmed  the  lower 
court's  decision  to  use  Tidwell's  asking  price  for 
the  items  to  gauge  loss  and  the  district  court's 
finding  that  he  had  obstructed  justice. 


Archeological 
Society  Members 
Plead  Guilty  to 
Disturbing  Graves 

In  July  three  members  of 
Virginia's  Reed  Greek 
Archaeological  Society 
pleaded  guilty  to  illegally 
excavating  Native  American 
graves.  Larry  Price,  55, 
Arthur  Roberts,  53,  and 
Robert  Miller,  40,  received  a 
year  of  probation  and  75 
hours  of  community  service 
from  the  Wythe  County 
Circuit  Court. 

The  defendants  came  to  the 
attention  of  authorities  fol- 
lowing reports  of  question- 
able excavations  on  private 
land  and  possible  transport 
of  burial  items  across  state 
lines.  The  FBI  and  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  for  the 
western  district  of  Virginia 
investigated,  but  when  their 
suspect  died  they  turned 
the  investigation  over  to  the 
state,  along  with  information 
gathered  on  society  mem- 
bers through  a  search  war- 
rant and  grand  jury  investi- 
gation. Virginia's  antiquities 
act  prohibits  the  removal  of 
human  remains. 

No  archeologists  took  part 
in  the  excavations,  says 
Ruth  Plagenhoef,  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  west- 
ern district.  Societies  nor- 
mally work  under  profes- 
sional supervision. 


Common  Ground      9 


preservation:  keeping  safe  from  harm;  avoiding  injury,  destruction  or 
decay;  maintenance.  It  is  not  creation,  but  the  saving  of  that  which  already 
exists,  and  implies  the  continuance  of  what  previously  existed. 
reservation:  a  tract  of  land  (under  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs)  to  which  an  American  Indian  tribe  retains  its  original  title  or  own- 
ership or  which  has  been  set  aside  for  its  use  out  of  the  public  domain. 
— Blacks  Law  Dictionary,  1990 

preservation  on  the 

It  lia.S  Deen  nearly  10  years  since  the  Navajo  Nation  pub- 
lished Preservation  on  the  Reservation:  Native  Americans,  Native 
American  Lands,  and  Archaeology,  the  result  of  a  two-day  confer- 
ence of  national  experts  to  discuss  preservation  on  Indian 
lands.  That  meeting's  agenda  would  foreshadow  events  of  the 
coming  decade:  the  applicability  of  preservation  law  to  tribal 
culture  and  how  Native  Americans  and  archeologists  could 
work  together  given  the  antagonisms  of  the  yme.  0 


imsms  or  tne  yme.  0 

[revisited] 
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Above:  Apache  rancher. 
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NATIVE        PRESERVATION 


Left:  Native  Alaskan  woman  with  a  cache  of  fish;  Below:  Makah  tribesmen  of  Washington  paddle  to  open 
water  in  search  of  whales. 


Change  followed  swiftly.  Within  months  came  several  federal 
initiatives  that  would  profoundly  change  tribal  preservation.  On 
September  12,  1990,  the  National  Park  Service  published  regula- 
tions establishing  definitions,  standards,  procedures,  and  guide- 
lines for  preserving  federal  collections  of  remains.  That  fall 
President  Bush  signed  both  the  Native  American  Language  Act 
and  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act.  The  former  dedicated  the  United  States  to  preserving  and 
promoting  the  rights  of  Native  Americans  to  use,  practice,  and 
develop  their  languages;  the  latter  clarified  U.S.  obligations 
regarding  Native  American  human  remains  and  cultural  items 
discovered  or  excavated  on  federal  or  tribal  lands,  or  in  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  agencies  and  institutions  that  receive  feder- 
al funds. 

Two  years  later  saw  another  flurry  of  activity.  On  May  29, 1992, 
the  Forest  Service  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  issued  regula- 
tions for  managing  native  subsistence  on  Alaska's  pubic  lands. 
These  regulations  specifically  addressed  traditional  uses  incor- 
porating beliefs  and  customs  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. On  October  30  of  that  year,  amendments  to  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  were  signed  into  law  that  addressed 
tribal  concerns  in  managing  historic  properties. 

Since  1992  the  action  has  largely  shifted  to  the  executive 
branch.  Several  executive  orders  and  memoranda  have  mandated 
consultation  between  federal  agencies  and  tribes  regarding  the 
access,  use,  and  protection  of  sacred  sites  and  other  matters  that 
affect  tribal  communities. 

LJVCr  til£  CiCCclQC  these  mandates  have  done  nothing 
less  than  transform  the  meaning  of  preservation  and  where  it  is 
carried  out.  The  ideas  behind  the  1990  volume  focused  primarily 
on  preserving  historic  property — that  is,  the  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects  as  defined  by  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act.  Subsequent  events  expanded  the  act's 
view  to  include  other  aspects  of  native  heritage.  The  curation  reg- 
ulations and  NAGPRA  formalized  native  rights  regarding  human 
remains,  funerary  objects,  sacred  objects,  and  objects  of  cultural 
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patrimony.  The  language  legislation  further  expanded  federal 
concern,  and  the  subsistence  regulations  continue  to  influence 
tribal  activities  throughout  the  country.  The  executive  orders  and 
memoranda  broadened  the  scope  even  further  to  include  all  mat- 
ters that  affect  native  communities.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  last  10 
years  represent  an  evolution  in  federal  policy  to  preserve  the  full 
breadth  of  the  Native  American  experience. 

The  last  decade  has  also  seen  preservation  expand  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation.  The  excavation  and  discovery  pro- 
visions of  NAGPRA  recognized  tribal  rights  to  control  cultural 
items  on  federal  lands  within  their  aboriginal  territory  as  defined 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and 
others.  The  NHPA  amendments  and  recent  regulations  have  pro- 
vided a  role  for  tribes  in  preserving  historic  properties  encoun- 
tered as  part  of  federal  undertakings  on  and  off  the  reservation. 
NALA  and  the  subsistence  regulations  affect  Indian  people 
wherever  they  live. 

Taken  together,  the  events  of  the  past  decade  demonstrate  the 
commitment  of  Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawaiians  to  control 
and  preserve  their  centuries-old  heritage  on  their  own  terms  and 
in  their  own  way. 
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NATIVE       PRESERVATION 


a  decade  of  change  by  al  downer 


and  culture 

in  19oO,  the  Navajo  Nation  established  the  first  tribal  program  devoted  specifically  to  preservation,  with 
the  author  as  its  first  preservation  officer.  Three  years  later,  the  Navajo  historic  preservation  and  archeology 
departments  cosponsored  the  conference  "Preservation  on  the  Reservation."  At  that  time  preservation  on 
most  reservations  meant  dealing  with  archeological  sites  and  human  remains.  While  these  continue  to  be 
important  issues  on  reservations  today,  over  the  ensuing  decade  an  increasing  number  of  tribes  became  for- 
mally involved  in  preservation  as  it  is  broadly  conceived  in  the  national  preservation  program. 

Although  my  focus  here  is  tribal  participation  as  outlined  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tribes  have  protected  their  places  of  importance  since  time  immemorial.  Tribal 
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Previous  Page:  Women  of  New  Mexico's  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  1935; 
Right:  Young  participant  at  Ojibwe  language  camp. 


■    Colville  Confederated  Tribes 
Archeology  Department 

Before  the  arrival  of  white  settlers, 
the  wilderness  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  was  home  to  a 
multitude  of  tribes.  In  1872, 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  issued 
an  executive  order  relocating  a 
number  of  them  to  what  was  then 
called  Washington  Territory.  Today, 
the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  as 
the)1  are  called,  occupy  1.3  million 
acres  on  their  reservation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  tribes  assumed  stewardship  of 
their  heritage  early  on,  establishing 
a  history  and  archeology  depart- 
ment to  preserve  sites  on  and  off 
the  reservation.  In  1996,  they 
became  one  of  the  first  native 
groups  to  assume  responsibilities 
otherwise  exercised  by  the  state 
preservation  office. 

The  department  has  a  long  tradition 
of  keeping  abreast  of  developments 
in  preservation  law  and  managing 
sites  and  collections.  It  is  currently 
rewriting  its  local  archeological 
ordinance  to  reflect  changes  in  leg- 
islation. It  was  the  first  native 
preservation  agency  to  create  a  fed- 
erally certified  repository  for  locally 
excavated  materials,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Seattle  Pistnct.  The  tribes  have  also 
entered  into  agreements  with  agen- 

1  ich  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Authority,  and  the  Washington 
siatc  preservation  office.  Adeline 
Fredin,  who  heads  the  department, 
played  an  integral  role  in  develop 
ingthe  Native  American  Religious 
lastat 
nee. 
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governments  began  to  identify  these  places  in  the  early  1950s, 
primarily  in  response  to  the  Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
which  required  proof  of  the  extent  of  a  tribe's  lands.  Tribes 
established  programs  or  hired  consultants  to  document  historic, 
archeological,  sacred,  and  cultural  sites,  along  with  the  oral  his- 
tory and  traditions  that  go  with  them.  These  were  not  preserva- 
tion programs  per  se;  they  aimed  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  tribe 
and  its  members.  They  did,  nevertheless,  identify  places  associated  with  the  early  histories  of  the 
tribes,  which  is  essential  to  preservation. 

By  the  1960s  some  of  these  programs  provided  preservation  services  on  tribal  lands  (and  some- 
times on  neighboring  lands  as  well)  in  response  to  federal  agency  needs  under  such  laws  as  the 
Reservoir  Salvage  Act  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
preservation  on  the  reservation  was  largely  a  by-product  of  these  programs. 

While  tribes  were  engaging  in  these  various  activities,  the  federal  government  was  attempting 
to  develop  a  national  preservation  program.  After  several  less-than-fully  successful  attempts,  in 
1966  Congress  enacted  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  the  basis  for  today's  program. 
Congress  envisioned  a  national  partnership  among  federal  and  state  governments  and  private 
individuals  and  organizations.  But  there  was  no  role  for  Native  Americans  or  tribal  governments. 

In  1980,  the  act  was  substantially  amended,  expanding  the  partnership  to  include  local  gov- 
ernments and  mentioning  tribes  for  the  first  time.  The  amendments  provided  for  direct  grants 
to  tribes  for  specific  projects  to  preserve  tribal  historic  properties.  Except  for  the  grants, 
though,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  mention  of  tribes  was  largely  an  afterthought,  providing  no  real 
role  for  them.  Congress  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  the  grants  until  1989,  so  that  even  this  pro- 
vision had  no  effect  on  tribal  participation  in  the  national  program  until  1990. 

In  1992,  Congress  again  substantially  amended  the  act,  expanding  the  partnership  by  specifi- 
cally offering  tribes  a  role.  In  addition,  places  of  traditional  religious  and  cultural  importance — 
often  among  those  places  of  greatest  historical  significance  to  Native  Americans — were  identi 
Bed  as  potentially  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Federal  agen 
cies  were  also  required  to  consult  with  tribes  whenever  their  undertakings  had  the  potential  to 
affect  a  place  of  religious  and  cultural  significance.  Finally,  section  101(d)(2)  of  the  act  provided 
tribes  with  the  opportunity  to  assume  any  or  all  of  the  functions  of  a  state  preservation  office 
on  their  lands. 

Until  1992,  tribal  preservation  was  based  entirely  on  the  powers  of  tribes  as  domestic  sover- 
eign nations.  After  1992,  some  began  to  look  at  ways  that  the  national  program  could  contribute 
to  meeting  preservation  objectives. 
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NATIVE        PRESERVATION 


a  show  of  commitment 


leech  lake  hand  ofojibwe  tribal  historic  preservation  office 


EVEN  BEFORE  Minnesota's  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe 
became  one  of  the  first  tribes  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
state  preservation  office,  Director  of  Resources 
Management  Gerald  White  was  planning  a  program  with 
roots  in  the  community.  "Tribal  members  consistently 
voiced  concerns  about  our  traditional  cultural  properties," 
he  says,  "yet  the  Forest  Service  controlled  almost  half  of 
our  treaty  set-aside  land  base,  and  only  recently  acknowl- 
edged the  importance  of  these  places  to  our  people." 
Necessity  demanded  community  engagement,  he  says.  "It 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  establish 
a  dialogue  on  places  important  to  us." 

White  had  a  strong  interest  in  archeology  from  having 
participated  in  fieldwork  with  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
late  '80s.  With  the  passage  of  the  1992  amendments  to  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act — the  legislation 
enabling  tribal  programs — he  hired  Rose  and  David 
Kluth,  a  pair  of  archeologists  who  met  the  criteria  for  the 
position  spelled  out  in  the  act's  regulations.  "We  hired 
Rose  and  David  because  of  their  commitment,"  he  says. 
"Rose  brought  an  understanding  of  legislative  issues  that 
we  did  not  have  before,  along  with  compassion  for  our 
issues.  Today,  I  believe  we  have  one  of  the  best  contract 
archeology  programs  in  the  nation." 

White  also  established  the  first  elder  council  for  dealing 
with  cultural  concerns.  Originally  intended  to  deal  with 
the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act,  out  of  necessity  its  role  expanded.  "Elders  are  very 
important  in  the  decision-making  process,  especially 
when  burials  are  the  issue,"  he  says.  "We  cannot  make  a 
decision  without  first  consulting  them.  They've  told  us 
what  to  do  in  every  case  we've  ever  dealt  with." 

The  program  has  not  assumed  all  the  SHPO  functions. 
White  planned  to  play  to  their  strengths — the  knowledge 
of  tribal  members  and  archeological  staff.  The  new  office 
identifies  and  maintains  archeological  sites,  conducts 
preservation  reviews  of  proposed  government  projects, 
evaluates  properties  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register,  and  conducts  educational  programs.  "It  was  bet- 


ter for  us  that  the  SHPO  handle  the  standing  structures  so 
that  we  could  focus  on  living  traditions  and  geographic 
areas,"  says  White.  The  SHPO  also  retains  responsibility 
for  local  preservation  programs  and  assists  in  evaluating 
rehab  proposals  that  may  qualify  for  federal  assistance. 

The  Minnesota  preservation  office  has  been  very 
respectful  oi  tribal  concerns,  maintaining  strong  consul- 
tative ties  with  White  and  his  staff.  "We  have  a  level  of 
trust  with  the  SHPO  that  goes  both  ways,"  he  says. 
Deputy  SHPO  Britta  Bloomberg  has  worked  closely  with 
state  tribes  on  guidelines  for  dealing  with  traditional  cul- 
tural properties  off  the  reservation. 

The  split-duties  approach  has  worked  well  given  the 
many  publicly  funded  projects  with  the  potential  for 
impacting  tribal  properties.  In  a  recent  site  survey  in 
advance  of  pipeline  construction,  oral  history  interviews 
opened  up  a  new  avenue  for  communicating  with  tribal 
members,  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  preservation  process. 

THE  PROGRAM'S  GOALS  are  holistic.  "We  intend  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  our  language,  traditional  arts,  and  cul- 
ture, without  separating  one  from  the  other,"  White  says. 
Currently  he  is  working  with  the  state  on  plans  for  a  muse- 
um at  Battle  Point,  site  of  the  last  battle  between  Indians 
and  the  U.S.  government  in  1898. 

For  more  information,  contact  Rose  Kluth,  Program 
Director,  Leech  Lake  Heritage  Sites  Program,  6530 
Highway  2  NW,  Cass  Lake  MN  56633,  (218)  335-8095,  fax 
(218)  335-2974,  e-mail  rkluth@mail.paulbunyan.net. 
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NATIVE        PRESERVATION 


the  case  for    Subsistence 


essence  of  identity,  symbol  of  survival  by  rosita  worl 


NATIVE  AMERICANS  throughout  the  United  States  con- 
tinue their  quest  for  food  in  ways  similar  to  those  prac- 
ticed by  their  ancestors  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands 
of  years  before  them.  The  survival  of  subsistence  hunting, 
fishing,  and  farming  economies  is  remarkable  given  feder- 
al policies  that  sought  to  eradicate  traditional  ways  of  life 
and  assimilate  native  people  into  the  dominant  economy 
and  culture.  That  their  cultures  continue  today  is  more 
remarkable  still  with  the  continuing  conflict  between 
developers  and  traditionalists,  the  political  maneuvering 
by  those  who  covet  native  resources,  and  animal  rights 
activists  who  would  eliminate  hunting. 

The  number  of  hunting  and  gathering  communities  in 
North  America  has  been  significantly  reduced  since 
Europeans  arrived  on  the  continent,  and  some  anthropol- 
ogists predict  they  will  soon  be  extinct.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  subsistence  economies  remain  vital  in  the 
United  States,  and  enclaves  of  Native  American  communi- 
ties cling  tenaciously  to  their  ways  of  life.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  they  intend  to  pursue  all  political  and 
legal  measures  to  protect  their  ancient  ways. 

THE  QUESTION  may  be  posed  why  native  people,  from 
Arctic  whalers  to  Pueblo  farmers,  continue  to  maintain 
subsistence  economies,  which  are  almost  universally  cast 
as  indicative  of  poverty  or  underdevelopment.  From  an 
anthropological  perspective,  the  answer  is  simple. 
Subsistence  economies  arc  eminently  successful,  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  for  about  99  percent  of  the  time 
humanity  has  existed — approximately  two  million 
years — it  has  been  supported  by  hunting,  fishing,  and 
horticulture.  The  shift  to  industrialized  economies  is  rel- 
atively new — fewer  than  400  years — and  given  cata- 
strophic events  such  as  Alaska's  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill 
and  japan's  recent  nuclear  accident,  it  is  not  even  certain 
that  humankind  will  survive  it. 

["o  Native  Americans  who  continue  to  depend  on  natural 

subsistence  is  more  than  eking  out  a  living. 

While  it  is  important  to  the  economic  well-being  of  their 

communities,  the  subsistence  lifestyle  is  also  perceived  as 


the  basis  of  cultural  existence  and  survival.  It  is  a  commu- 
nal activity  rather  than  an  individual  pursuit.  It  unifies 
communities  as  cohesive  functioning  units  through  collec- 
tive production  and  distribution  of  the  harvest.  Entire 
families  participate,  including  elders,  who  assist  with  less 
physically  demanding  tasks.  Parents,  rather  than  educa- 
tional institutions,  teach  the  young  to  hunt,  fish,  and  farm. 

FOOD  AND  GOODS  are  also  distributed  through  native  cul- 
tural institutions.  Some  groups  have  formalized  patterns 
of  sharing,  while  others  do  so  in  more  informal  ways.  All 
distribute  subsistence  foods  without  regard  to  economic 
return.  Some  subsistence  communities  give  special  alloca- 
tions to  elders  or  households  with  single  mothers.  Most 
require  young  hunters  to  distribute  their  first  catch 
throughout  the  community.  Ancient  trading  patterns 
established  untold  years  ago  continue  among  some  tribes 
in  the  same  fashion  as  they  once  did. 

Subsistence  embodies  cultural  values  that  recognize 
both  the  social  obligation  to  share  as  well  as  the  special 
spiritual  relationship  to  the  land  and  resources.  This  rela- 
tionship is  portrayed  in  native  art  and  in  many  ceremonies 
held  throughout  the  year. 

While  non-natives  tend  to  define  subsistence  in  terms 
of  poverty  or  the  minimum  amount  of  food  necessary  to 
support  life,  native  people  equate  subsistence  with  their 
culture.  Among  many  tribes,  maintaining  a  subsistence 
lifestyle  has  become  the  symbol  of  their  survival  in  the 
face  of  mounting  political  and  economic  pressures.  It 
defines  who  they  are  as  a  people. 
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In  1996,  the  National  Park  Service  approved 
proposals  from  15  tribes  to  assume  various 
SHPO  functions  on  their  lands.  Five  more 
subsequently  joined  the  list  and  a  number  of 
others  are  in  various  stages  of  preparing  pro- 
posals to  assume  SHPO  functions. 

The  SHPOs  are  required  by  the  act  to  carry 
out  all  of  the  functions  listed  in  section 
101(b).  However,  a  tribe  can  pick  and  choose 
which  functions  to  assume.  With  minor 
exceptions,  the  tribal  preservation  offices 
have  assumed  all  the  functions  on  their  lands. 

Both  the  THPO  and  SHPO  operations  are 
partially  funded  by  grants  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund.  Grants  to  the  THPOs  are  much  smaller, 
however.  The  Navajo  Nation,  which  is  bigger  than  West  Virginia,  has  the  largest,  but  it  is  still  less  than 
half  the  amount  granted  to  each  of  the  SHPOs  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  These  grants  sup- 
port only  a  fraction  of  the  responsibilities  that  tribal  preservation  offices  have  taken  over  from  the  SHPOs. 

In  1997,  the  THPOs  incorporated  the  National  Association  of  Tribal  Historic  Preservation  Officers.  This 
organization  has  its  principal  office  in  Washington,  DC,  so  that  staff  can  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  with 
federal  agencies  as  well  as  track  legislative,  regulatory,  and  policy  matters  as  they  relate  to  tribal  preserva- 
tion interests.  NATHPO  plays  a  role  in  informing  the  world  about  preservation  concerns  as  well.  It  also  pro- 
vides training  and  support  for  tribes  and  assistance  to  federal  agencies  in  dealing  with  preservation  issues. 

Obtain  information  on  NATHPO  or  how  to  contact  THPOs  from  the  association's  office  at  1411  K  Street, 
NW,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC  20004,  (202)  628-8476. 


Above:  Salmon  fishing  on  the  Yukon  River. 


Tribal  Historic 
Preservation  Offices 


Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 

(South  Dakota) 

Confederated  Tribes  of 

the  Colville  Indian  Reservation 

(Washington) 

Confederated  Tribes  of  the 

Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 

Flathead  Nation 

(Montana) 

Confederated  Tribes 

of  the  Umatilla  Reservation 

(Oregon) 

Confederated  Tribes  of  the 

Warm  Springs  Reservation 

of  Oregon 

Hualapi  Tribe 

(Arizona) 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of 

Lake  Superior  Chippewa  Indians 

(Wisconsin) 

Leech  Lake  Band 

of  Chippewa  Indians 

(Minnesota) 

Mescalero  Apache  Tribe 

(New  Mexico) 

Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Indians 

(Minnesota) 

Narragansett  Indian  Tribe 

(Rhode  island) 

Navajo  Nation 

(Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah) 

Poarch  Band  of 

Creek  Indians  of  Alabama 

Spokane  Tribe 
(Washington) 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe 
(North  and  South  Dakota) 
Tunica  Biloxi  Tribe 
(Louisiana) 

Wampanoag  Tribe  ol  Cay  Head 
(Massachusetts) 

White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe 
(Arizona) 

Yurok  Tnbc 
(California) 
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and  cultural  centers 


FOr  CClltUriCS,  American  and  European  museums  have  collected  objects  from 

Native  American  communities.  These  institutions — the  ideological  descendants  of 

ancient  Mediterranean  temples  and  the  private,  princely  collections  of  Medieval  and 

Renaissance  Europe — are,  at  heart,  facilities  that  house  objects  of  significance  to  a  com- 

munity,  cared  for  by  specialists  who  use  them  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people. 

Tribal  museums  have  their  roots  in  antiquity  as  well.  In  pre-European  North  America, 
there  were  both  sacred  and  patrimonial  objects  of  great  community  significance.  These, 

too,  were  kept  by  specialists,  under  special  conditions,  for  the  community's  benefit.  In 

the  Southwest,  kivas  housed  collections  whose  use  was  vital  to  the  members  of  the 
pueblo  and  to  their  sense  of  place  in  the  world.  The  Iroquois  of  the  Northeast,  the  Great 
Plains  societies,  and  communities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  all  followed  similar  practices. 

These  institutions  are  rarely,  if  ever,  thought  of  as  "museums,"  despite  their  close  ideo- 
logical match  to  those  of  Euro  American  origin.  This  lack  o\  appreciation  may  simply  be 
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■  Above:  Oregon's  Museum  at  Warm  Springs,  which  opened  its  doors  in  1993,  is  a  major  tourist 
attraction  as  well  as  an  educational  facility  for  the  community.  the  museum,  established  by  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs,  is  notable  for  combining  interpretations  of  the  Wasco, 
Paiute,  and  Warm  Springs  peoples.  With  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  permanent  exhibition  halls  of 

ANY  COMPARABLE  INSTITUTION  IN  THE  COUNTRY,  THE  MUSEUM  ALSO  OFFERS  CHANGING  EXHIBITS  AND  A  RIVER  SITE 

FOR  OUTDOOR  INTERPRETIVE  ACTIVITIES. 


Traditional  roots,  modern  preservation  by  james  nason 
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■  Above:  Created  as  an  ecomuseum  in  1991,  the  Ak-Chin  Him-Dak  (Ak-Chin  Way  of  Life)  grew  out  of  a 

COMMUNITY  DETERMINED  TO  MAINTAIN  ITS  HERITAGE  IN  TRADITIONAL  ARTS,  VALUES,  AND  LANGUAGE.  THE  AK'CHIN 

COMMUNITY,  POPULATED  BY  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  PlMA  AND  PAPAGO,  IS  SOUTH  OF  PHOENIX  IN  AN  AREA  OCCUPIED  SINCE  AT 

I  I  AST   HOHOKAM  TIMES.  MAJOR  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  THE  1970S  AND  '80S  SPURRED  RESIDENTS  TO  ESTABLISH 

THEIR  OWN  HERITAGE  FACILITY  — NOT  ONLY  AS  AN  ARTIFACT  REPOSITORY  BUT  ALSO  AS  A  FOCAL  POINT  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Museum  planning,  carried  out  with  the  help  of  the  Smithsonian,  literally  involved  every  family. 
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a  function  of  colonial  denigration,  or  may  relate  to  a  Native  American  view  of  objects  as  having  a  life  and  spirit  of  their  own. 
However  it  is  seen,  today's  Native  American  museums  have  their  foundations  in  institutions  that  were  widespread  before  1492. 

The  impetus  for  many  of  today's  tribal  museums  lies  in  history.  Most  Native  American  objects  were  either  destroyed  or  appro- 
priated by  Euro-American  museums  or  into  private  collections.  It  seems  likely  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the  objects  that  survived 
into  the  reservation  period  were  alienated  by  means  both  fair  and  foul.  What  is  less  known  is  that  many  Native  American  commu- 
nities never  abandoned  their  "museum"  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  actively  establishing  modern  institutions  that 
both  derive  meaning  from  the  past  and  exemplify  new  opportunities  for  community  enrichment  and  preservation. 

The  development  of  new  tribal  museums  began  primarily  in  the  1960s,  with  significant  growth  in  the  70s  and  again  in  the  '90s. 
By  1981,  approximately  44  had  been  established,  most  part  of  tribal 
governments  with  others  operating  as  adjuncts  to  a  parent  organiza- 
tion (e.g.  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  Museum)  or  as  inde- 
pendent non-profit  organizations  like  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural 
Center.  Today  there  are  more  than  180  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  most  in  the  western  states  and  provinces,  with  more  new 
facilities  in  design  or  under  construction. 

Tribal  centers  and  museums  have  not  replaced  traditional  institu- 
tions, but  have  instead  enhanced  preservation.  From  the  start,  they 
have  not  only  collected,  preserved,  and  interpreted  objects  for  their 
communities,  but  have  also  carried  out  other  functions.  Many  operate 
K-12  programs  focused  on  tribal  heritage  and  language,  including 


■  Left:  Exhibit  at  Oregon's  Museum 

at  Warm  Springs;  Above:  Sante  Fe's 

Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts-which 

offers  training  in  the  arts  and  museum 

work-is  home  to  a  national  collection  of 

contemporary  indian  art,  from  paintings 

and  sculpture  to  costumes,  decorativi 

arts,  and  audio  and  video  productions. 

the  extensive  collections  also  feature 

the  work  of  nationally  known  alumni. 
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■  Above:  The  Cowichan  Native  Village  not  only  showcases  traditional  and  contemporary  art,  but  also  tells 
the  story  of  the  cowichan  tribe,  the  largest  in  british  columbia.  located  in  duncan,  b.c.,  the  village  was 

designed  around  several  cedar  log  structures  on  a  site  representative  of  the  cowichan  rlver  and  valley. 

Featured  are  the  Kilpaulus  House,  a  riverwalk  cafe  offering  traditional  food,  the  Quamichan  House,  a  fine  art 

gallery,  and  comeakin  house,  a  large  traditional  loghouse  designed  for  dances,  feasts,  and  the  presentation  of 

traditional  legends.  At  Khenipsen  House,  visitors  see  totem  poles,  masks,  and  canoes  produced. 

■  Right:  The  Mashantucket  Pequot  Museum  and  Research  Center,  a  state  of  the  art,  tribally  owned  and 
operated  complex,  uses  the  latest  exhibitry  to  bring  the  Pequot  story  to  life:  multi-sensory  dioramas,  films, 

videos,  and  interactives.  Displays  of  archival  materials,  ethnographic  and  archeological  collections,  and  works 
of  art  and  traditional  crafts  are  informed  by  years  of  scholarly  research  and  discussions  with  tribal  members. 
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A  Recipe  for  Success: 
American  Indian  Museums 
Association 

by  Karen  Kramer 


After  nearly  four  years  in  the 
making,  the  American  Indian 
Museums  Association  has 
finally  come  to  fruition. 

AIMA  was  established  in 
March  1998  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  American 
Association  for  State  and 
Local  History.  Steering  com- 
mittee members  felt  that  hav 
ing  an  "Indian  desk"  within 
AASLH  afforded  a  much 
greater  shot  at  success.  The 
North  American  Indian 
Museums  Association, 
formed  in  the  1980s,  did  not 
get  off  the  ground  in  part  due 
to  lack  of  structure,  support, 
and  funding:  vital  founda- 
tions that  AASLH  can  give. 

AIMA  seeks  to  foster  her- 
itage institutions,  train  tribal 
professionals,  and  further  the 
national  dialogue  on  the 
issues.  A  recent  member  sur- 
vey found  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act  high  on 
the  list.  Repatriation  con- 
cerns will  be  looked  at  from 
both  a  "matter  of  the  heart 
perspective  and  a  financial 
perspective,"  says  AASLH 
executive  director  and  CEO 
Terry  Davis. 

Surely  the  association  has  all 
the  ingredients  for  success: 
carefully  considered  input 
from  prospective  members, 
solid  plans  for  implementa- 
tion, a  skilled  steering  com- 
mittee, recognition  of  past 
inadequacies,  and  a  stable 
and  supportive  foundation  in 
the  AASLH. 


research  and  interpretation  in  history,  archeology, 
and  traditional  and  contemporary  arts.  Tribal 
museums  operate  theaters,  libraries,  archives,  and 
gardens.  They  have  also  established  living  history 
programs,  cultural  festivals,  and  special  events 
such  as  ecotours. 

Two  institutions  typify  these  trends.  The 
Suquamish  Tribal  Museum,  a  short  ferry  ride  from 
Seattle,  provides  educational  and  research  ser- 
vices for  the  tribe  and  the  greater  Puget  Sound 
community.  Founded  on  a  remarkably  successful 
photographic  archives  and  oral  history  program 
begun  in  1978,  the  museum's  achievements 
include  oral  history  projects,  several  media  pro- 
ductions, education  programs,  and  excellent 
exhibits,  including  an  acclaimed  presentation  of 
Suquamish  life  and  history. 

The  discovery  and  excavation  of  an  ancient 
Makah  village  at  Ozette,  Washington,  not  only  led 
to  unparalleled  insights  into  Makah  history  and 
culture,  but  also  to  the  Makah  Cultural  and 
Research  Center,  which  opened  in  1979  after  seven 
years  of  tribal  work  and  close  collaboration  with 
architects,  exhibit  designers,  and  museum  special- 
ists. Its  extensive  permanent  exhibits  have  been 
augmented  by  a  succession  of  special  shows.  The 
center  has  also  been  the  focus  of 
research  and  publication  in  several 
areas,  a  major  language  program, 
and  numerous  other  initiatives. 

The  diversity  and  strength  of 
tribal  museums  also  reflect  a 
growth  in  economic  and  political 
power  and  a  collective  determina- 
tion to  maintain  Native  American 
identity  in  our  increasingly  plural- 
istic society.  There  is  cutting- edge 
exploration  as  well.  Tribal  muse- 
ums are  researching  new  methods 
for  culturally  appropriate  storage, 
handling,  and  access  consistent 
with  museological  practice.  They 


have  long  exemplified  community-based 
approaches  to  interpretation  and  new  ideas  about 
presenting  Native  American  cultural  constructs. 

Because  of  NAG  PR  A,  some  are  now  involved  in 
new  community  and  family  relationships 
embodying  shared  ownership  and  use  of  highly 
valued  cultural  objects.  Tribal  museums  are  also 
creating  new  standards  for  research  done  by  com- 
munity members  and  others,  and  new  concepts  in 
intellectual  property — all  of  which  will  have  an 
impact  on  other  museums  and  researchers. 

In  many  respects,  tribal  museums  have  as  many 
similarities  to  other  museums  as  they  have  differ- 
ences. They  complete  a  circle  that  began  with 
alien  institutions  imperialistically  collecting  and 
interpreting  Native  American  culture  and  ended 
with  a  resurgence  of  tribal  communities.  They  are, 
collectively,  an  important  new  element  in  preser- 
vation. They  have  embarked  upon  successful  part- 
nerships with  other  American  institutions  and 
have  brought  new  insights  of  value  to  us  all. 
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oCVCral  VCarS  a20,  the  Hopi  tribe  was  consulting  on  the  repatriation  of  three  sacred 
masks  (known  as  Katsina  Friends)  from  Harvard's  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

During  the  process  the  tribe  discovered  the  Friends  had  been  treated  with  pesticides.  Further  tests,  done 
he  museum,  found  that  some  were  contaminated  with  arsenic  and  mercury.  How  could  this  happen' 
were  the  masks  poisoned-   Should  others  involved  in  repatriation  worry? 
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testing  for    tOXJCJty 


examining  native  artifacts  at  the  denver  museum  of  natural  history 

by  shcllcy  howc  with  contributions  by  robcrt  b.  picketing,  jude  southward,  and  ryntha  Johnson 


TODAY  MOST  CONSERVATORS  would  balk  at  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  prevent  insect  damage.  Procedures  such  as 
integrated  pest  management  have  largely  eliminated  haz- 
ardous  chemical  use.  There  is  still  the  residue  of  the  past, 
however.  The  use  of  pesticides  on  natural  history  collec- 
tions, which  began  more  than  200  years  ago,  was  common 
from  the  late  19th  to  the  mid-20th  century.  Dusting, 
spraying,  and  sometimes  shoveling  chemical  concoctions 
onto  artifact  mounts  helped  to  prevent  infestation.1 
Although  this  may  have  killed  the  insects,  it  also  created 
chronic  health  problems  among  many  early  museum  pro- 
fessionals. These  chemicals  can  cause  severe  respiratory, 
heart,  and  lung  problems  if  handled  or  ingested.2 

In  1997,  during  a  consultation  between  the  Denver 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Hopi  (funded  by  an 
NPS  NAGPRA  grant)  the  tribe  voiced  concerns  about  the 
past  use  of  pesticides  on  their  ceremonial  masks.  The 
museum  applied  to  reallocate  part  of  the  grant  to  test 
masks  and  objects  from  Hopi  Pueblo  and  other  tribes  kept 
in  its  Sacred  Storage  Facility. 

The  museum's  anthropology  department  curates  many 
Native  American  artifacts  made  of  fur,  feathers,  and  hide. 
Most  of  these  roughly  13,000  objects,  collected  by  Francis 
V.  and  Mary  Crane  in  the  1950s  and  '60s,  were  given  to  the 
museum  in  1968.  The  staff  didn't  know  what  they  might 
have  done,  aithough  there  was  no  hint  of  pesticide  use. 

In  consultation  with  the  conservation  department, 
anthropology  staff  decided  to  test  these  objects,  some 
likely  to  be  claimed  and  possibly  worn.  A  letter  outlining 
the  project  and  test  candidates  was  sent  to  each  tribe.  Any 
request  to  omit  an  object  was  honored.  Virtually  all  tribes 
wished  to  have  their  objects  tested. 

Over  three  months,  512  objects  were  scrutinized. 
Initially,  the  project  was  to  test  for  arsenic  and  mercury  as 
the  two  most  likely  contaminants.  Early  in  the  process, 
however,  the  test  for  mercury  was  determined  not  reliable 
and  that  part  of  the  project  postponed.  Subsequent  dis- 
cussions with  chemists  and  conservators  validated  that 
the  mercury  test  kits  arc  not  yet  reliable  lor  the  objects  in 


question.  (The  arsenic  test  kits  are  manufactured  by  E. 
Merck  in  Germany  and  supplied  by  EM  Science,  a  division 
of  EM  Industries,  Inc.  in  Gibbstown,  NJ.  The  kits  monitor 
six  levels  of  arsenic  ranging  from  0  to  3  parts  per  million.) 
Arsenic  was  not  detected  on  473  of  the  objects;  38  tested 
at  the  low  level  of  0.1  parts  per  million.  One,  a 
Northeastern  Onondaga  False  Face  mask,  tested  positive 
at  3.0  parts  per  million,  which  poses  a  significant  risk.  A 
person  handling  such  an  object  should  take  precautionary 
measures  such  as  wearing  gloves  and  a  respirator.  The 
mask  was  separated  out  to  contain  contamination. 

The  tests  pointed  to  the  need  for  sophisticated  analysis 
of  arsenic  sources  and  health  risks.  Various  research  insti- 
tutions are  studying  the  available  test  procedures. 

A  two-page  summary  of  the  results  was  sent  to  the 
tribes.  A  longer  technical  report,  examining  the  potential 
for  procedural  variations,  naturally  occurring  arsenic 
associated  with  the  mineral  hematite,  and  artifact  conta- 
mination through  association  with  other  arsenic-treated 
objects,  was  sent  to  the  NPS  NAGPRA  office. 

WE  BELIEVE  THIS  PROJECT  symbolizes  the  collaborative 
spirit  that  can  result  from  good  faith  and  open  discussion. 
Given  the  culturally  sensitive  issues,  the  museum  was 
pleased  with  the  positive  response  from  tribal  representa- 
tives; in  fact,  many  delegations  who  came  during  the  test- 
ing were  highly  interested.  The  museum  plans  to  contin- 
ue working  on  the  pesticide  issue. 

Shelley  Howe,  who  was  hired  to  conduct  this  project  tor 
the  museum,  holds  an  MA  in  museum  collections  manage- 
ment from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  She  con- 
tinues working  in  the  Anthropology  Department  as  col- 
lections assistant. 

Notes 

1.  I  lawks,  Catherine  A.  and  Stephen  L.  Williams,  "Arsenic 
In  Natural  History  Collections,"  Leather  Conservation 
News,  vol.  2,  no.  2  (spring  1986),  pp.  1-4. 

2.  National  Park  Service,  "Arsenic  Health  and  Safety 
Update,"  Conserve  O  Gram,  July  1993,  pp.  1-4. 
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Imagine  if  you  had  to  keep  moths  from  your 
sweaters  forever,  not  just  for  the  few  years  you  wear 
them.  That's  what  museums  have  been  trying  to  do 
ever  since  they  started  collecting.  To  keep  insects 
away  they  have  used  a  variety  of  tools,  including  pes- 
ticides. 

Many  of  these  deterrents,  such  as  mothballs  or  No- 
pest  strips,  were  commonly  used  in  homes  too.  These 
chemicals  discouraged  insect  infestations  or  killed 
insects  after  they  got  in.  Unfortunately,  some  left 
hazardous  residues.  Things  we  now  know  to  be 
toxic,  like  arsenic,  mercury  compounds,  and  DDT, 
were  used. 

Early  pesticide  techniques  were  broadly  applied. 
Collectors  and  museum  staff  developed  their  own 
recipes.  A  recent  article  by  Lisa  Goldberg,  a  conser- 
vator in  Cornell,  New  York,  describes  a  19th  century 
mix  of  1  pint  of  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  acid  and 
alcohol,  25  drops  of  strong  carbolic  acid,  20  grains  of 
strychnine,  1  quart  of  strong  alcohol,  and  1  pint  of 
naphtha,  crude  or  refined.  These  homemade  concoc- 
tions posed  risks  to  the  applicator  and  the  artifact. 
Other  chemicals  requiring  special  equipment  and 
expertise,  such  as  the  fumigants  ethylene  oxide  and 
methyl  bromide,  were  also  employed  (see  Goldberg's 
article  under  "Resources  In  Print"). 


Today  many  objects  are  going  back  to  tribal  com- 
munities, some  into  people's  homes  where  they  are 
once  again  being  put  to  use.  Tribes  and  individuals 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  problems  and  how  to  protect 
themselves.  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  director  of  the 
Hopi  Tribe  cultural  preservation  office,  thought 
there  should  be  ways  to  identify  hazards  before  more 
Katsina  Friends  were  returned.  To  gather  informa- 
tion, he  applied  for  a  NAGPRA  grant  to  identify  the 
levels  of  pesticides  on  these  objects.  This  year  he's 
working  with  a  group  of  scientists.  His  and  others' 
research  in  museums  around  the  country  could 
become  the  basis  for  tribes  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

There  are  now  strict  rules  for  controlling  pesti- 
cides. Many  museums  are  adopting  a  new  strategy: 
integrated  pest  management,  or  IPM.  According  to 
Carol  di  Salvo,  IPM  specialist  for  the  Park  Service, 
the  approach  is  holistic.  Pesticides  are  considered 
only  after  other  methods  to  remove  pests  have  been 
ruled  out.  IPM  prevents  a  reliance  on  chemicals.  For 
example,  museums  may  stop  pests  by  banning  live 
plants  that  provide  them  food,  water,  and  safe  haven. 
Or  they  monitor  where  the  pests  sneak  in  with  sticky 
traps  or  roach  motels.  Once  the  entry  point  is  known, 
the  insects  are  blocked  using  a  variety  of  techniques. 
From  now  on,  using  IPM,  museums  will  be  able  to 
keep  their  collections  safe  from  harm  in  a  way  that 
won't  harm  people  either. 

But  in  the  meantime,  what  can  you  do  to  protect 
yourself?  What  if  you  want  to  return  repatriated 
objects  to  people  in  your  community?  How  do  you 
know  if  there  is  a  risk? 

Use  this  article  as  a  starting  point,  but  be  sure  to 
contact  local  experts  for  advice.  The  resources  listed 
here  will  help  you  find  more  information. 
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COMMON  PESTICIDES 


Common  Name 


Registered  Name 


Possible  Residues 


arsenic  orthoarsenic  acid,  arsenic  trichloride,  arsenic  trioxideo  white  crystals 

corrosive  sublimate  mercuric  chloride  crystals 

mothballs,  moth  flakes  naphthalene  white  to  brown  crystals,  mothball  odor 

mothballs  paradichlorobenzene  white  to  brown  solid,  mothball  odor 

DDT  Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane  white  crystals  or  powder 

DDVP,  Vapona  Dichlorvos  sometimes  a  vinegar-like  color 


This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  insecticides  used  in  museums,  only  those  easily  available  and  commonly  known. 


First,  be  informed.  The  resources  will  get  you  started,  including 
the  wide  range  of  information  on  the  Internet.  Look  for  training 
in  your  area.  Nancy  Odegaard,  conservator  at  the  Arizona  State 
Museum,  received  an  NPS  NAGPRA  grant  to  sponsor  a  work- 
shop for  Arizona  tribes  this  March. 

Second,  ask  museum  staff.  Even  a  hundred  years  ago,  many 
museums  kept  records  of  pesticide  use.  There  may  even  be 
records  for  specific  objects,  but  at  least  the  museum  should  be 
able  to  give  you  a  general  history  of  pesticide  use  or  infestations. 
Under  NAGPRA,  museums  must  tell  the  recipients  of  repatriat- 
ed objects  about  any  known  treatments.  However,  there  is  no 
legal  obligation  to  remove  pesticides,  and  museums  are  not  legal- 
ly responsible  for  health  risks. 

But  the  people  in  the  museum  are  concerned  about  pesticides 
too,  because  they  work  around  the  collections  every  day.  Dale 
Kronkright,  a  conservator  at  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  devel 
oped  a  set  of  questions  that  the  museum  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  both  for  their  own  staff  and  for  tribal  members.  Working 
with  intern  Linda  Landry  to  answer  these  questions  led  to  a 
handout,  "Health  Hazards  and  Pesticides  on  Museum  Objects." 
The  handout,  which  accompanies  all  repatriated  items,  is 
required  reading  for  staff,  researchers,  and  people  who  use  the 
collections  for  ceremonies. 

Unfortunately,  museum  records  are  often  incomplete.  People  in 
the  past  didn't  understand  the  pros  and  cons  of  pesticides;  col- 
lectors often  applied  them  before  donating  objects  to  museums. 


Third,  examine  the  artifact.  According  to  Odegaard,  if  it  has 
been  in  the  collection  a  long  time  and  shows  little  or  no  damage 
from  pests,  you  should  suspect  treatment  with  something  that 
left  a  residue.  Crystals  can  often  (but  not  always)  be  residue  left 
from  pesticides.  It's  important  to  remember  that  not  every  muse- 
um used  all  these  materials,  and  not  every  object  got  all  the 
treatments. 

There  are  numerous  other  signs  that  indicate  the  presence  of 
pests:  holes,  chewing  marks,  cobwebs,  and  droppings,  among 
others.  Insects  also  leave  their  moulted  skins  and  waste,  which  is 
usually  a  soft  powdery  material. 

Fourth,  get  expert  help.  While  museum  staff  can  give  you  some 
ideas  about  the  risks  they  are  not  experts.  Industrial  hygienists 
lay  claim  to  this  title.  If  you  are  using  suspect  objects,  contact  the 
American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association,  (703)  849-8888. 

Work  with  a  museum  conservator,  industrial  hygienist,  or 
other  qualified  expert  to  identify  toxic  materials  still  on  the 
objects.  There  are  simple  spot  tests  for  arsenic;  other  types  of 
materials  may  be  more  difficult  to  identify  (see  Makos  and 
Dietrich  in  Resources). 
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Left:  Mothproofing  solution, 
once  used  to  protect  artifacts,  is 
now  considered  a  hazard. 


Fifth,  take  these  basic  precautions: 
wear  protective  equipment  like  vinyl 
gloves,  coveralls,  a  lab  coat,  and-as   appro- 
priate-head   cap,    shoe    coverings,    and    a 
NIOSH-approved  respirator  with  a  high  effi- 
ciency particulate  (HEPA)  air  filter.  The  equip- 
ment you  need  depends  on  what  you  are  doing. 
wash   exposed   skin  before  eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  or  applying  cosmetics. 
clean  work  surfaces  after  use  with  a  HEPA  vacuum. 

As  with  much  in  life,  hindsight  is  20:20.  Museums  were 

using  techniques  and  materials  considered  proper  at  the 

time.  No  one  knew  the  damage  that  DDT  would  do  to  the 

environment.  When  a  collector  sprinkled  arsenic  on  an  object, 

no  one  thought  it  would  ever  be  worn  again.  Now  collections 

are  being  used  in  diverse  ways.  When  objects  get  used,  everyone 

must  be  aware  and  take  the  proper  precautions. 

For  more  information,  contact  Jessica  S.  Johnson,  Conservator, 
Museum  Management  Program,  National  Park  Service,  1849  C  St., 
NW  (NC230),  Washington,  DC  20240,  (202)  343-8141,  fax  (202)  343 
1767,  e-mail  jessicajohnson@nps.gov. 
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ONLINE 


American  Association 
of  Industrial  Hygienists 
www.aiha.org 

American  Conference  of 
Government  Industrial 
Hygienists,  Inc. 
www.acgih.org 

Center  for  Safety 
in  the  Arts 
artsnet.heinz.cmu. 
edu:70/0/csa 

New  Jersey  Department 
of  Health  and  Senior 
Services  Right  to  Know 
Hazardous  Substance 
Fact  Sheets 

www.state.nj.us/health/( 
oh/rtkweb/rtkhsfs.htm 

NPS  Conserve  O  Grams 
www.cr.nps.gov/csd/ 

publications/index.htm 

The  Occupational  and 
Environmental  Medicim 
WWW  Resource  Index 
at  Duke  University 
occ-env-med.mc.duke. 
edu/oem/index2 

Radcliffe's  IPM 
World  Textbook 
www.ent.agri.umn.edu/e 
cademics/classe^  ipm  ip 
msite.htm 
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Left:  Grandmother  Emma  Humchitt  with 

GRANDDAUGHTER,  BOTH  MEMBERS  OF  BrITI.-H 

Columbia's  Heiltsuk  tribe. 
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NATIVE        PRESERVATION 


"What  then,  if  the  children  forget  the  Navajo  language?  What  will  he  our  shield  as  we  move  forward 
into  the  future? . . .  Both  English  and  Navajo  should  he  learned,  without  emphasizing  one  over  the  other' 


W.Ll.clt  II  the  children  do  forget?  This  testimony  by  a  Navajo  elder  cuts  to  the 

heart  of  the  issue.  She  also  captures  the  enormity  of  the  task:  with  English  so  pervasive,  how  can  a 

balance  be  struck?  The  challenges  seem  overwhelming.  Of  the  300-plus  languages  indigenous  to 

what  are  now  the  United  States  and  Canada,  nearly  a  third  have  disappeared.  Only  about  a  quarter 

of  those  that  survive  are  still  being  passed  on  to  children.  Without  some  immediate  intervention,  all 

of  these  languages  will  fall  silent  within  the  next  few  decades — an  enormous  and  irredeemable  loss.1 

If  new  generations  are  not  to  forget  their  language  and  the  collective  memory  it  holds, 

then  traditional  learning  environments  must  be  reconfigured  and  restored,  and  new  ones  created. 

Here  we  look  at  efforts  among  indigenous  communities  in  the  United  States  to 

accomplish  this.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  story  of  remarkable  resilience. 


Reclaiming  indigenous  languages  by  teresa  1.  mccarty  and  lucille  j.  watahomigie 
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Below  Left:  Hualapai  youth  participating  in  ihe 
tribe's  bilingual  education  program. 


Many  are  programs  we  have  developed  or  worked  with  our- 
selves. They  illustrate  the  possibilities,  not  just  for  bringing  the 
language  back,  but  as  suggested  by  the  elder's  remarks,  for  mov- 
ing it  forward  into  new  social  settings  as  well. 

LANGUAGE       IMMERSION 

InCllgCnOUS  language  immersion  in  the  United  States  can  be 
traced  to  the  Maori  Kohanga  Reo  or  "language  nest"  preschools 
in  New  Zealand.  There,  young  children  are  literally  "bathed"  in 

Maori  throughout  the  day,  in  com- 
munication-intensive interaction 
with  elders.  This  is  complemented 
by  language  classes  for  adults, 
especially  mothers. 
Hawaii  was  first  to  adapt  the 
Maori  approach  in  the  United 
States.  After  being  banned  in 
schools  for  90  years,  the  Hawaiian 
language  and  culture  were  nearly 
decimated.  Hawaii  is  now  experi 
encing  a  native  language  renais- 
sance. The  movement  began  with  university-level  classes,  a 
weekly  Hawaiian  language  talk  show,  a  newsletter,  student  and 
teacher  groups,  and  Hawaiian-only  camping  trips.  In  1978, 
Hawaiian  was  recognized  as  a  co-official  language  (with 
English)  in  the  state.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  group  of  parents  and 
native  language  activists  founded  Aha  Punana  Leo  ("Nest  of 
Voices"),  a  total  immersion  preschool  supported  entirely  by 
parental  funds  and  labor.  As  their  children  grew,  Punana  Leo 
parents  successfully  lobbied  the  state  for  Hawaiian  language 
schools.  Today,  an  entire  educational  system  is  in  place,  from 
pre  K  to  the  university  level. 

The  Punana  Leo  now  serve  175  children  in  nine  full  day,  11 
month  preschools,  providing  instruction  entirely  in  Hawaiian. 
In   elementary   schools,   children   are  educated   in   Hawaiian 
through  fifth  grade,  when  English  is  introduced  as  a  subject. 
Student  ac  hievement  in  these  programs  equals  or  surpasses  that 


of  Native  Hawaiian  children  enrolled  in  English  language 
schools.2 

In  the  Navajo  Nation,  immersion  has  also  proven  effective  in 
halting  language  loss  while  aiding  student  achievement.  Unlike 
Hawaiian,  Navajo  claims  over  100,000  speakers.  Yet  it,  too,  is  los- 
ing ground  to  English,  especially  among  youth. 

A  recent  study  by  Navajo  linguist  Paul  Platero,  for  instance, 
shows  that  less  than  50  percent  of  children  in  reservation  Head 
Start  preschools  speak  proficient  Navajo.  And  a  subsequent 
study  by  Wayne  Holm,  director  of  the  tribe's  Navajo  Language 
Project,  found  that  without  immersion  schooling,  children  who 
come  to  school  speaking  Navajo  speak  it  less  well  by  their  fifth 
year  of  schooling  than  they  did  as  kindergartners.3 

With  this  in  mind,  Holm  and  a  group  of  parents  and  public 
school  teachers  at  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona  launched  the  first 
Navajo  immersion  program  in  1987.  The  program  consists  of 
kindergarten  reading  in  Navajo,  with  English  reading  and  math 
introduced  in  first  grade,  followed  by  a  half  day  each  of  Navajo 
and  English  in  second  and  third  grades  and  one  hour  of  daily 
Navajo  instruction  in  grade  four. 

By  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  Holm  reports  that  immersion 
students  performed  as  well  on  English  tests  as  students  who 
spoke  English  only  and  were  "way  ahead"  in  math.  These  stu- 
dents achieved  precisely  what  the  research  in  bilingual  educa 
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Without  immersion  Schooling,  children  who  come  to 
school  speaking  Navajo  speak  it  less  well  by  their  fifth  year  of 

schooling  than  they  did  as  kindergartners. 


Right:  Hualapai  languag 
instructional  booklets. 


HUALAPAI 

SPUDI 
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Right:  Inee  Yang  Slaughter,  left,  with  actor  Wes 
Studi,  Estefanita  Martinez,  and  Conroy  Chino  at 
event  honoring  exemplary  commitment  to  language 
preservation;  Far  Right:  Young  people  from  New 
Mexico's  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  at  IPOLA's  first 
annual  youth  language  fair. 


tion  claims:  They  acquired  Navajo  "without  cost"  to  their 
progress  in  English  or  other  subjects.  Moreover,  they  are  living 
examples  of  the  value  of  bilingualism — a  fact  that  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  program  and  encouraged  the  Navajo  Nation  to 
implement  early  immersion  programs  across  the  reservation. 

BILINGUAL       EDUCATION 
AT       ROUGH       ROCK 

At  the  Navajo  Community  of  Rough  Rock,  the  con- 
text is  unique  not  only  in  its  large  number  of  native  speakers,  but 
also  in  the  tribe's  relatively  long  written  language  tradition.  In 
1980,  Teresa  McCarty  joined  a  three-year  project  to  develop 
bilingual  educational  materials.  The  project  staff  (all  community 
members  except  McCarty)  first  surveyed  attitudes  toward  the 
Navajo  language,  using  these  data  to  develop  Navajo/English 
teaching  materials.  The  staff  then  worked  with  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  students  to  implement  those  materials  in  the  classroom. 
Similar  programs  were  growing  at  a  feverish  pace  across  the 
Navajo  Nation  at  the  time.  The  net  effect  was  the  creation  of  a 
practical,  teachable  literature — probably  the  largest  indigenous 
literature  in  the  U.S. — and  a  cadre  of  native  language  teachers. 

Two  recent  federal  grants  have  spurred  new  developments  at 
Rough  Rock,  enabling  the  school  to  begin  a  pre-K-12  language 
program.  At  the  elementary  school,  parents  and  elders  work 
alongside  teachers.  At  the  high  school,  students  engage  in 
applied  research  and  apprenticeships  to  developing  Navajo  and 
English  literacy  as  well  as  mathematics  and  technological  abili- 
ty. In  addition,  the  program  sponsors  summer  camps  in  which 
students  work  with  elders  to  learn  livestock  management,  eth- 
nobotany,  drama,  storytelling,  and  native  arts.  The  elders'  oral 
stories  are  then  entered  into  a  hypercard  software  system  for 
classroom  use. 


MASTER-APPRENTICE       PROGRAMS 

Some  01  the  boldest  efforts  at  language  reclamation  are 
being  carried  out  in  situations  where  the  language  is  most 
threatened.  In  California,  where  50  indigenous  languages  are 
spoken — none  as  a  mother  tongue  by  children — a  radically  dif- 
ferent approach  is  being  tried.  "We  cannot  simply  send  people 
off  to  a  community  where  their  language  is  spoken  all  the  time," 
linguistic  anthropologist  Leanne  Hinton  notes.4 

Instead,  the  remaining  speakers  and  their  communities  must 
create  new  environments  where  the  language  can  be  recon 
structed  and  used.  With  this  as  a  goal,  16  teams  of  master 
teacher- elders  and  younger  apprentices  are  working  together, 
cooperating  in  everyday  activities,  communicating  always  in  the 
heritage  language.  There  is  no  direction  from  outsiders  and  no 
special  curriculum.  All  that  is  required  is  commitment  and 
intensive  immersion  in  the  language. 

In  her  overview  of  these  language  revitalization  efforts,  Hinton 
reports  that  several  apprentices  have  achieved  conversational 
proficiency.  But  the  benefits  of  such  programs,  she  maintains,  go 
beyond  fluency:  Native  instructors  have  learned  effective  new 
teaching  methods,  and  children  have  developed  a  sense  of  pride 
in  their  ancestral  language. 

OTHER   LANGUAGE 
PRESERVATION   WORK 

With    the    exception  of  Navajo  and  Mohawk,  most 
indigenous  immersion  programs  have  concentrated  on  oral  Ian 
guage.  What  about  efforts  to  reclaim  indigenous  languages  in 
their  written  forms? 

Hualapai,  a  Yuman  tongue  spoken  by  approximately  1,500  peo- 
ple, is  among  the  world's  "smaller"  languages.  Just  50  percent  of 
the  school  age  population  speak  it.  On  the  Hualapai  reservation 
in  northwestern  Arizona,  the  language  is  being  revitalized 
among  the  young. 
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sharing  and    Connecting 


saving  the  languages  of  the  americas  by  ineeyang  slaughter 


"Language  is  the  soul  of  a  nation."  — Chief  Oren  Lyons,  Onondaga  Nation 


This  principle  guides  the  mission  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Original  Languages  of  the  Americas, 
founded  in  1992  in  Santa  Fe.  The  institute  recognizes  the 
imminent  loss  of  language  and  thus  the  individuality  of 
communities  throughout  the  hemisphere.  IPOLA  pro- 
motes public  awareness  and  innovative  community-based 
initiatives  in  collaboration  with  other  groups.  Our  goal  is 
to  "create  speakers"  that  protect  language  as  a  living  her- 
itage through  these  initiatives: 


SIBEL  MELIK 

The  Indigenous  Language  Institute,  a  "language  clearing- 
house," makes  information  accessible  to  tribal  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Americas.  The  institute  has  three  com- 
ponents. An  information  resources  branch  analyzes  com- 
munities to  determine  the  common  ingredients  of  success- 
ful language  programs.  A  teacher  training  initiative  spon- 
sors workshops  in  curriculum  development,  desktop  pub- 
lishing, and  the  like  in  a  facility  where  attendees  create 
their  own  materials.  A  research  section  brings  together 
communities  and  specialists  in  language  acquisition,  edu- 
cation, sociology,  psychology,  and  other  disciplines,  with 
the  results  published  in  a  reader- friendly  format. 

The  Native  Languages  Revitalization  Resource  Directory, 
first  published  last  year,  offers  a  wealth  of  information  on 
language  programs,  resources,  and  funding.  The  directory, 
which  features  an  extensive  bibliography,  also  lists  impor- 
tant contacts  and  web  sites.  A  second  edition — with 
updates  and  a  new  chapter  on  language  status  compiled 


by  the  Committee  on  Endangered  Languages — is  slated 
for  2000.  The  directory  is  on  the  web  at  www.ipola.org. 

The  Youth  Language  Fair,  an  annual  spring  event,  invites 
young  people  ages  10-19  to  use  their  native  language  cre- 
atively in  the  form  of  poetry,  short  stories,  songs,  and  dra- 
matic skits.  Often  this  requires  working  side  by  side  with 
native-speaking  elders  and  teachers.  Works  are  printed 
with  English  translation.  The  next 
fair  will  be  held  in  Santa  Fe. 
"Those  Who  Make  a  Difference,"  a 
Santa  Fe  fall  event,  honors  a  native 
speaker  who  commits  his  or  her  time 
to  preserving  the  language  in  a  com- 
munity. Alongside  the  speaker  we 
honor  a  Native  American  artist 
involved  in  the  cause.  As  language, 
culture  and  art  are  inseparable;  we 
sibel  melik  believe  the  honoring  should  reflect 
that  unity.  Our  1999  language  honoree,  Estefanita  "Blue 
Water"  Martinez  (87)  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  created  the  first 
Tewa  dictionary  and  has  authored  bilingual  storybooks. 

The  Native  Language  Network,  a  newsletter  published 
twice  a  year  for  our  members,  features  articles  on  lan- 
guage issues,  profiles  of  community  programs,  news,  and 
information  on  how  to  join  the  effort. 

We  invite  individuals,  institutions,  foundations,  and 
corporations  to  be  partners.  There  are  many  needs  as  the 
program  expands,  and  we  must  respond  quickly.  IPOLA 
is  not-for-profit  and  relies  solely  on  contributions. 

For  more  information,  contact  IPOLA,  560  Montezuma 
Avenue,  201-A,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501,  Attn:  Inee  Yang 
Slaughter,  Executive  Director,  (505)  820-0311,  fax  (505) 
820-0316,  e-mail  ipola@ipola.org,  web  site  www.ipola.org. 
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Below:  Aloha  Week  Investiture  at  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park. 


RICHARD  RASP 


Unlike  the  Navajo,  whose  written  language  tradition  stretches 
back  150  years,  the  Hualapai  had  no  practical  orthography  until  a 
bilingual  education  program  was  funded  in  1978.  Creating  a  writ- 
ing system  from  scratch  is  a  challenge  that  very  few  speakers  of 
larger,  "world  languages"  can  understand.  After  a  false  start  with 
an  academic  linguist  who  perceived  that  her  role  would  be  direct 
ing  rather  than  helping,  the  Hualapai  entered  into  what  would 
become  a  life  long  literacy  development  partnership  with  lin 
guistic  anthropologist  Akira  Yamamoto.  The  rest  of  the  story 
hinges  on  the  long-term  collaboration  of  Lucille  Watahomigic, 
Yamamoto,  community  elders,  and  a  small  but  committed  school 


staff  who  literally  "grew  their  own"  writing  system,  curriculum, 
and  faculty. 

In  the  process,  they  organized  the  Yuman  Language  Institute, 
a  university-accredited  summer  program  at  which  native  speak- 
ers, educators,  and  linguists  developed  writing  systems  and 
teaching  materials  in  several  Yuman  languages.  As  more  indige 
nous  communities  became  involved,  the  Yuman  Language 
Institute  grew  into  the  American  Indian  Language  Development 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  which  enrolls  hundreds  of 
native  educators  from  throughout  North  America  each  year. 
AILDI  faculty  and  participants  drafted  the  Native  American 
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Virtually  3.11  the  language  revitalization  initiatives  we 
know  of  have  involved  collaborative  teams  of  speakers  and  non-speakers, 
insiders  and  outsiders,  school-based  and  community-based  personnel." 


Languages  Act,  the  only  federal  legislation  that  explicitly  vows 
to  protect  and  promote  indigenous  languages. 

AILDI  helped  the  Hualapai  bilingual  education  staff  develop 
grammaf,  a  dictionary  and  a  series  of  attractively  illustrated 
children's  literature.  Recently  the  school  introduced  an  interac- 
tive technology  component  that  involves  students  in  videogra- 
phy  and  computer  publishing  in  Hualapai  and  English. 
Evaluations  show  consistent  improvements  in  standardized  test 
scores  and  school  attendance  as  well  as  a  virtual  elimination  of 
dropout  rates.  The  program's  innovations  and  results  led  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  to  recognize  it  as  a  national  demon- 
stration project,  to  be  adopted  by  other  indigenous  schools. 

Other  language  immersion  programs  have  been  developed  by 
the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians-a  group  renowned  for 
their  high  rate  of  language  retention-and  by  the  Wind  River 
Arapaho  and  Mohawk  tribes.  In  Oklahoma,  where  27  indigenous 
languages  are  still  spoken  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  revived, 
teams  of  elderly  speakers,  novice  learners,  and  linguistic  anthro- 
pologists are  creating  new  learning  environments  as  they  docu- 
ment and  teach  the  language.  In  Massachusetts,  Aquinna, 
Mashpee,  and  Assonet  tribal  members  have  constituted  the 
Wampanoag  Language  Revitalization  Committee  to  reconstruct 
Wampanoag,  which  is  no  longer  spoken.  According  to  collabo- 
rating linguist  Kenneth  Hale  of  M.I.T.,  their  chief  resources  are 
historical  records,  including  the  Eliot  Bible  of  1663,  the  first 
bible  in  any  indigenous  language  to  be  published  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.5  And  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Taino — a  group  long 
declared  "extinct" — are  resurrecting  the  language  and  a  living 
Taino  identity. 

ON       LINGUISTIC       SELF- 
DETERMINATION       AND      THE       FUTURE 

We  agree  With  Ken  Hale  that  these  and  other  language 
rescue  efforts  have  the  character  of  a  miracle.  They  are  living  tes- 
timony to  a  people's  determination  to  protect  their  own,  and  the 
world's,  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  This  in  itself  is  reason 
for  optimism.  Though  varied  in  their  contexts  and  methods,  all 
of  these  programs  share  certain  characteristics: 


Above:  Aloha  Week  Investiture  at  Hawaii 
Volcanoes  National  Park. 


intervening  early  in  children's  lives 

protecting  the  language  from  intrusions  in  English 

BLENDING  AUTHENTIC  ORAL  COMMUNICATION  with  challeng- 
ing academic  content 

validating  the  local  culture  and  incorporating  it  into  lan- 
guage instruction 

making  a  strong  commitment  to  involving  teachers,  chil- 
dren, parents,  and  elders  in  the  language  learning  enterprise. 

These  examples  show  that  literacy  in  indigenous  languages  is  a 
whole-community  effort;  it  is  also  a  reversal  of  historic  power 
relations  that  have  silenced  these  languages  so  fiercely  and  for  so 
long.  Literacy  cannot  replace  the  spoken  word,  but  it  can  rein- 
force its  transmission.  Indigenous  literacy  is  an  affirmation  of 
identity,  which  creates  new  forms  for  expressing  local  knowl 
edge  and  tangibly  connects  the  language  with  the  history  and 
culture  of  its  speakers.  At  the  same  time,  indigenous  literacy 

■  continued  on  page  42 
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return  of  a    language 


Hawaiian  makes  a  remarkable  comeback  by  william  h  wilson 


TODAY,  AT  HAWAII  VOLCANOES  NATIONAL  PARK,  young  fam- 
ilies come  to  gather  plants  for  traditional  ceremonies  and 
children  chatter  away  in  a  language  that  has  not  been  spo- 
ken by  the  young  in  half  a  century.  Here  is  the  home  of  Pele, 
"sacred  woman  of  the  crater,"  central  figure  in  epic  stories 
chanted  and  danced  throughout  the  islands.  Here  are  the 
forests  of  the  kia  manu,  or  bird  catchers,  said  to  be  able  to 
call  a  bird  to  a  hand-held  flower,  a  prominent  image  in 
danced  poetry,  for  in  Hawaii  beautiful  birds  are  like  pre- 
cious children  and  loved  ones.  And  here  too,  along  with 
these  families  and  children,  is  the  most  successful  of  the 
efforts  to  revitalize  a  Native  American  language. 

In  the  1970s,  the  bird  catchers  had  been  gone  for  nearly  a 
century,  but  they  were  not  forgotten.  A  new  generation  of 
monolingual,  English-speaking  Hawaiians  sought  out  the 
home  of  Pele  and  the  haunts  of  the  bird  catchers.  These 
young  people — often  members  of  newly  established  hula 
schools  looking  for  the  poetic  roots  of  the  dance — were  at 
the  vanguard  of  a  cultural  revival. 

Reviving  Hawaiian  culture  proved  to  be  a  formidable  task. 
Tradition  places  great  emphasis  on  the  language.  In 
Hawaiian  belief  one  mispronounced  word  in  a  dance  or 
song  removes  its  ancient  mana  or  spiritual  power. 
Tragically,  the  native  tongue  was  nearly  extinct. 

THE  NEAR-EXTERMINATION  of  a  language  is  a  familiar  story 
for  Native  American  peoples.  Before  the  islands  were 
annexed  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  the  indigenous  lan- 
guage was  dominant.  It  was  the  language  of  public  educa- 
tion; even  non-natives  spoke  it.  With  annexation,  the  lan- 
guage was  banned.  The  ban  was  especially  vigorous  in  the 
schools.  Children  were  physically  and  psychologically  pun- 
ished for  usini;  the  native  tongue.  Parents  were  told  that 
speaking  Hawaiian  in  the  home  was  a  sure  way  to  harm 
their  children.  Soon  a  pidginized  English  emerged.  By  1920, 
hardly  any  children  spoke  the  Language.  The  traditions  of 
chant,  epic  literature,  and  poetry  began  a  precipitous 
decline.  Even  educational  achievement,  previously  at  a  stan- 
dard above  that  of  the  mainland,  plummeted  with  the  clo- 
public  schools  using  the  language.  Native  culture 
ame  a  parody  ol  itscll  to  meet  the  stereotypes  of  tourists. 


The  1970s  saw  a  renaissance  of  native  culture  fostered 
through  Hawaiian-speaking  elders.  But  many  realized  that 
once  the  elders  were  gone,  the  revitalization  would  end. 
The  elders  themselves  said  Aia  i  ka  oilelo,  "It  lies  within  the 
language." 

In  1983,  a  group  of  teachers,  discouraged  by  the  lack  of 
success  teaching  Hawaiian  simply  as  a  class  in  the  schools, 
formed  the  'Aha  Punana  Leo,  Inc.,  the  Language  Nests 
Organization.  The  group  came  together  around  a  native  lan- 
guage radio  talk  show  that  featured  a  different  elder  every 
week.  Many  of  the  elders  expressed  a  wistful  desire  for  a 
new  generation  of  mnaleo,  or  native  speakers.  The  term 
mnaleo  had  been  derived  from  an  identification  with  the 
birds  of  Hawaiian  poetry.  It  refers  to  mothers  passing  food 
to  their  babies  through  their  lips  as  birds  do  in  the  forest,  a 
process  much  like  the  healthy  transmittal  of  language. 

THE  FINAL  PUSH  to  establish  the  organization  was  a  return 
visit  by  a  New  Zealand  Maori  who  had  studied  Hawaiian 
and  been  a  part  of  the  radio  program.  He  told  how  he  and 
other  Maori  leaders  had  set  up  Kohanga  Reo,  or  language 
nests,  using  the  same  imagery  of  the  birds  and  the  passing 
of  language.  On  hearing  of  this  the  members  established  the 
organization  with  the  name  'Aha  Punana  Leo,  suggesting 
both  the  traditional  imagery  and  the  Maori  connection.  By 
1984  the  group  had  started  its  first  Punana  Leo  preschool 
taught  by  native  speakers,  initially  a  failure  because  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  speaking  Hawaiian  in  school  with 
English-speaking  children.  Kauanoe  Kaman,  one  of  the 
founders  who  was  raising  her  own  children  in  Hawaiian, 
was  determined  to  see  the  program  work.  She  established  a 
demonstration  Punana  Leo  preschool  site  with  her  children 
enrolled.  Within  five  months  all  the  children  were  speaking 
fluently.  The  'Aha  Punana  Leo  then  began  to  create  new 
preschools  to  meet  rising  demand. 
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THE  NEXT  CHALLENGE  was  to  provide  education  for  chil- 
dren matriculating  into  the  public  schools.  The  'Aha 
Punana  Leo'  and  the  parents  of  the  pre-schoolers  moved  on 
to  the  state  legislature.  In  the  1980s  the  old  legal  restrictions 
on  operating  schools  in  Hawaiian  were  still  on  the  books. 
These  laws  would  have  to  be  changed  to  obtain  the  full 
kindergarten-through-high  school  education  that  the  orga- 
nization sought.  After  three  years  of  lobbying  and  actively 
challenging  the  law,  the  families  prevailed.  The  law  was 
changed.  A  state  legislator's  remarks  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment opposed  the  use  of  native  language  led  to  a  new 
lobbying  effort  in  concert  with  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives.  In  1990,  the  Native  American  Languages 
Act,  introduced  by  Hawaii's  Senator  Daniel  Inouye, 
reversed  two  centuries  of  policy  that  sought  to  eliminate 
Native  American  languages. 

Simply  passing  laws  was  not  sufficient.  There  had  to  be 
teachers  fluent  in  Hawaiian  along  with  books  for  the  whole 
school  curriculum.  While  elders  could  teach  preschool,  the 
state  wanted  college-educated,  certified  teachers  for  the 
elementary  and  high  school  level.  The  Aha  Punana  Leo  had 
been  preparing  for  these  challenges.  College  students  prac- 
ticed with  the  elders  and  an  old  system  for  teaching  reading 
and  writing  was  revived.  These  young  people  became  the 
teachers.  The  Aha  Punana  Leo  then  applied  for  federal 
grants  for  the  education  of  the  native  people. 

EACH  YEAR  a  new  grade  is  added.  An  Aha  Punana  Leo  part- 
nership with  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo  provided 
important  support  with  a  language  development  center  and 
a  laboratory  school.  The  school  graduated  its  first  seniors  in 
May.  Today  there  are  some  2,000  students  enrolled  in 
Punana  Leo  preschools  and  Kula  Kaiapuni  Hawaii  public 
Hawaiian  language  schools,  more  than  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  elders  born  before  1920. 


Education  for  these  students  is  unlike  anywhere  else  in 
Hawaii.  Students  begin  the  day  with  a  chant,  learn  hula, 
maintain  traditional  gardens,  and  more  importantly 
approach  all  subjects  from  a  native  worldview.  Even  though 
they  study  through  Hawaiian  they  have  succeeded  in  the 
academics  of  the  larger  English-speaking  world.  Indeed,  the 
first  seniors  participated  in  a  concurrent  program  at  the 
university  where  they  took  college  courses  ranging  from 
biology  to  Japanese  to  political  science.  Their  grade  point 
averages  ranged  from  2.9  to  3.5;  all  passed  the  English  com- 
position placement  exam,  which  is  often  a  barrier  for  native 
students. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REVITALIZATION  can  be  seen  at  Hawaii 
Volcanoes  National  Park,  where  students  come  to  visit  the 
lands  of  their  ancestors.  There  is  now  a  Hawaiian-speaking 
ranger  and  regulations  allowing  for  the  traditional  use  of 
natural  resources.  At  the  seniors'  graduation  ceremony, 
ferns  gathered  from  the  park  scented  the  room  while  the 
students  wore  traditional  clothing  rather  than  black  gowns 
and  mortar  boards.  Upon  their  heads  were  the  flowers  the 
kia  manu  used  to  capture  rare  birds,  birds  whose  care  of 
their  young  in  tightly  woven  nests  inspired  the  'Aha  Punana 
Leo  Language  Nests  Organization. 

For  more  information  on  the  revitalization  of  Hawaiian, 
visit  the  web  sites  of  the  Aha  Punana  Leo,  Inc.  (www.aha 
punanaleo.org)  and  the  Hawaiian  Language  Center  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo  (www.oIelo.hawaii.edu).  Or  e- 
mail  Dr.  William  H.  Wilson  at  the  College  of  Hawaiian 
Language,  University  of  Hawaii  at  Hilo  (pilaw@leoki.uhh. 
hawaii.edu). 
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Right:  Aloha  Week  Investiture  at  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park. 


forms  a  proactive  bridge  to  English  and  the  wider  world.  Finally, 
literacy  programs  stimulate  other,  more  diffuse  forces  for  lan- 
guage maintenance.  The  very  processes  by  which  indigenous  lit- 
eracy is  constructed  are  community-building  processes:  They 
raise  consciousness  about  the  value  of  the  language  even  as  they 
empower  speakers  with  the  tools  to  protect  it.6 

We  have  highlighted  only  some  of  the  language  reclamation 
work  under  way.  There  are  many  other  inspiring  stories.  This 
work  convinces  us  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  small 
groups  with  great  commitment.  We  close  with  a  few  guiding 
thoughts  on  this  necessary  work. 

Commitment.  Personal  and  group  commitment  constitute  the 
foundation  for  successful  language  reclamation  efforts.  But  com- 
mitment must  be  coupled  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
at  risk.  The  loss  of  native  languages  will  only  be  exacerbated  by 
half  hearted  and  ill-informed  attempts — which  brings  us  to  our 
second  consideration. 

Knowledge  of  what  works— and  what  doesn't.  Each  language 
community  is  unique.  What  works  for  one  may  not  work  for 
another.  Knowing  the  appropriate  course  of  action  requires  an 
honest  assessment  of  a  community's  attitude  towards  its  lan- 
guage and  their  relationship  to  outside  power  hierarchies.  This 
means  confronting  the  question  of  whether  stakeholders  really 
want  to  maintain  the  local  language  and  if  so,  what  a  "yes"  vote 
implies.7  This  information  can  then  be  used  to  heighten  commu 
nity  awareness,  enhance  dialogue,  and  build  coalitions. 

Collaboration.  Virtually  all  the  language  revitalization  initiatives 
we  know  of  have  involved  collaborative  teams  of  speakers  and 
non-speakers,  insiders  and  outsiders,  school-based  and  commu- 
nity based  personnel.  This  joining  is  by  no  means  problem-free. 
The  most  effective  projects  acknowledge  this,  express  partici 
pants'  ditterences,  and  recast  those  differences  as  strengths. 

Eternal  vigilance.  If  indigenous  languages  are  to  live  in  the  minds 

and  tongues  of  future  generations,  the  price,  language  activist 

Clay  Slate  reminds  us,  is  everlasting  vigilance.8  Language  recla- 

i     i  soc  ial  and  political  process  as  well  as  a  linguistic  and 


educational  one.  A  good  part  of  the  process  is  building  lasting 
relationships  between  speakers,  families,  communities,  and 
schools.  The  best  way  to  ensure  these  arrangements  will  survive 
is  the  heart  of  the  challenge:  producing  a  new  generation  that 
speaks  the  native  tongue. 

NOTES 

1.  See  M.  Krauss,  "The  Condition  of  Native  North  American 
Languages:  The  Need  for  Realistic  Assessment  and  Action," 
International  journal  of  the  Sociology  of  Language,  vol.  132  (1998),  pp.  9-21. 

2.  For  more  on  the  Hawaiian  immersion  program,  see  W.H.  Wilson,  "I 
Ka  'olelo  Hawai'i  Ke  Ola,  'Life  Is  Found  in  the  Hawaiian  Language,"' 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection 


Destination  Uncertain 

RESPONSES   MIXED   ON   REVIEW   COMMITTEE'S   PROPOSAL 
POR   DEALING  WITH   CULTURALLY   UNIDENTIFIABLE   REMAINS 

One  of  repatriation's  most  difficult  issues — how  to  deal  with  culturally 
unidentifiable  human  remains — prompted  the  NAGPRA  review  commit- 
tee to  draft  a  set  of  principles  as  the  starting  point  for  further  discussions.The 
responses  reflect  what  has  made  the  subject  problematic  from  the  start. 

One  principle  that  drew  criticism  from  many  sides  was  that 
unidentifiable  remains  be  quickly  repatriated  since  they  have  little 
historic  or  scientific  value.  Tribes  said  this  assumes  that  the  remains 
are  of  value  only  from  a  scientific  perspective.  Others  said  it  is 
wrong  to  assume  the  remains  have  no  information  to  impart  and 
questioned  how,  in  such  cases,  the  proper  recipients  would  be 
determined. 

The  draft  proposes  that  remains  could  be  repatriated  to  a  native 
group  that  is  not  federally  recognized  if  it  worked  with  a  culturally 
affiliated  one  that  was,  or  if  the  claimant  becomes  recognized  in  the 
future.  This  drew  protests  from  unrecognized  native  groups  and 
others  who  said  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  make  a 
claim.  A  number  of  Native  American  respondents  also  advocated  a 
stronger  Indian  role  in  the  process  of  determining  whether  a  given 
set  of  remains  is  culturally  unidentifiable. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  the  review  committee  is  taking  the 
issue  up  once  again  at  its  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Kennewick  Man 
Report  Now  Online 

The  latest  findings  on  the  remains 
known  as  Kennewick  Man  headline  the 
range  of  information  on  the  topic  now 
available  on  the  NPS  archeology  and 
ethnography  program's  web  site 
(www.cr.nps.gov/aad/kennewick).  The 
findings  are  presented  in  four  chap- 
ters covering  the  initial  examination  of 
the  remains,  an  osteological  assess- 
ment, an  analysis  of  sediments  from 
the  site  of  the  find,  and  a  report  on 
the  stone  object  embedded  in 
Kennewick  Man's  pelvic  region. 

A  range  of  other  information  is  also 
available,  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  initial  questions  about  the 
remains,  to  its  request  for  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  a  press  release  on  the  examination 
of  Kennewick  Man  by  researchers. 
More  will  be  posted  as  it  develops. 
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Celebrating  Native  America 


NATIONAL   MUSEUM   OF   THE   AMERICAN   INDIAN   BREAKS   CROUND   ON   THE    MALL 


Ground  was  broken  on  the  National  Mall  on  September  28 
for  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian.  Dedicated  to  preserving,  exhibiting,  and  studying  Native 
American  culture,  it  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  2002. 

The  facility,  to  be  located  on  the  mall's  last  remaining  museum 
site,  is  expected  to  draw  an  estimated  6  million  visitors  a  year.  It 
will  comprise  about  270,000  square  feet  and  includes  three  per- 
manent exhibition  galleries,  a  300-seat  theater,  a  120-seat  out- 
door performance  space,  and  facilities  for  conferences  and  work- 
shops. About  a  third  of  the  $110  million  cost  was  privately  raised. 

The  NMAI  was  conceived  in  consultation  with  tribal  elders 
and  other  native  people  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Mexico.  Through  exhibits,  performances,  and  other  media, 
tribes  will  tell  their  own  stories  through  the  museum's  collection 
of  almost  a  million  objects — the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


The  NMAI  culminates  years  of  discussions  between  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Heye  Foundation's  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  in  New  York  City.  The  Heye  held  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  native  objects  in  the  world,  assembled  dur 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  century  by  wealthy  New  Yorker  George 
Gustav  Heye.  The  collection  was  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian 
in  1990,  when  President  Bush  signed  a  bill  to  create  the  museum. 
Senators  Daniel  Inouye  and  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  were 
instrumental  in  formulating  the  legislation. 

The  museum's  primary  exterior  material  will  be  a  Minnesota 
limestone  known  as  Kasota,  which  varies  in  size  and  texture, 
giving  the  building  the  appearance  of  a  stratified  stone  mass  that 
has  been  carved  by  wind  and  water.  The  grounds  will  take  the 
form  of  reconstructed  natural  habitats,  such  as  hardwood  forest, 
wetlands,  and  eastern  meadows. 
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During  fiscal  year  1999, 

$2,331,150  was  awarded  to 
Indian  tribes,  Alaska 
Native  villages  and  cor- 
porations, Native 
Hawaiian  organizations, 
and  museums  to  assist 
with  implementing  the 
Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act.  The 
award  was  divided  among 
these  43  projects. 

The  Park  Service  arche- 
ology and  ethnography 
program,  which  adminis- 
ters the  grants,  received 
79  applications  from  53 
Indian  tribes,  Alaska 
Native  villages  and  cor- 
porations, and  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations; 
21  museums  also  submit- 
ted. The  total  request 
was  approximately  $4.5 
million.  Submissions  were 
reviewed  by  NPS  staff  and 
a  panel  of  Native 
Americans  and  museum 
professionals. 

Applications  for  FY  2000 

grants  are  now  on  the 

web  at  www.cr.nps.gov/ 

aad/nagpra/grapp1.html. 


ALASKA 


1.  Anvik  Repatriation  Project. 
Anvik  Village.  Contact  Tami 
Jerue:  (907)  663-6322. 
Amount  $9,760. 

2.  Bering  Strait  Communities' 
Survey  of  NAGPRA.  Bering 
Straits  Foundation,  with  the 
University  of  Alaska  Museum  in 
Fairbanks.  Contact  Vera  Metcalf: 
(907)  443-5252.  Amount  $67,875. 

3.  NAGPRA  Education  and 
Consultation.  Denakkanagga, 
Inc.,  with  Anvik  Village.  Contact 
Catherine  Ipalook:  (907)  456- 
1748.  Amount  $75,000. 

4.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Kootznoowoo,  Inc.  Contact 
Carlton  Smith:  (907)  790-2992. 
Amount  $72,650. 

5.  Angoon  Repatriation  Project. 
Kootznoowoo,  Inc.  Contact 
Carlton  Smith:  (907)  790-2992. 
Amount  $10,150. 

6.  Teller  Repatriation  Project. 
Native  Village  of  Teller.  Contact 
Allan  Okpealuk:  (907)  642-3381. 
Amount  $915. 

7.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Nondalton  Village.  Contact  Karen 
Stickman:  (907)  294-2220. 
Amount  $39,700. 

ARIZONA 

8.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Hualapai  Tribe.  Contact  Loretta 
Jackson:  (520)  769-2223. 
Amount  $74,175. 
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9.  Pesticide  Contamination 
Workshop.  Arizona  State 
Museum  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  with  the  Arizona  Poison 
Control  Center  and  21  Arizona 
tribes.  Contact  Alyce  Sadongei: 
(520)  621-4609.  Amount  $44,785. 

CALIFORNIA  _ 

10.  Kumeyaay  Collaboration. 
Barona  Band  of  Mission  Indians, 
with  the  Campo  Band  of  Mission 
Indians,  Ewiiaapaayp  Band  of 
Mission  Indian,  Inaja  Band  of 
Mission  Indians,  Jamul  Indian 
Village,  La  Posta  Band  of  Mission 
Indians,  Manzanita  Band  of 
Mission  Indians,  Mesa  Grande 
Band  of  Mission  Indians,  San 
Pasqual  Band  of  Mission  Indians, 
Santa  Ysabel  Band  of  Diegueno 
Indians,  Sycuan  Band  of  Mission 
Indians,  and  the  Viejas  Band  of 
Kumeyaay  Indians.  Contact  Steve 
Banegas:  (619)  443-6612.  Amount 
$60,815. 

11.  Chemehuevi  Collaboration. 
Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe,  with 
the  Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of 
Luiseno  Mission  Indians.  Contact 
Lynn  Fraher-Petach:  (818)  885- 
7066.  Amount  $67,145. 

12.  NAGPRA  Documentation  and 
Cultural  Restoration  Project. 
Karuk  Tribe  of  California.  Contact 
Leaf  Hillman:  (530)  627-3446. 
Amount  $74,140. 

13.  Lake  County  Collaboration. 
Robinson  Rancheria,  with  the  Big 
Valley  Rancheria,  Elem  Indian 
Colony,  Upper  Lake  Rancheria, 
and  the  Scotts  Valley  Band  of 
Porno  Indians.  Contact  Irenia 


Quitiquit:  (707)  275-0205.  Amount 
$75,000. 

14.  Mendocino  County 
Collaboration.  Sherwood  Valley 
Rancheria,  with  the  Cahto  Indian 
Tribe/Laytonviile  Rancheria, 
Coyote  Valley  Band  of  Porno 
Indians,  Guidiville  Rancheria, 
Hopland  Band  of  Porno  Indians, 
Manchester  Band  of  Porno 
Indians/Manchester-Point  Arena 
Rancheria,  Pinoleville  Rancheria, 
Redwood  Valley  Little  River  Band 
of  Porno  Indians,  abd  the  Yokayo 
Tribe  of  Indians.  Contact  Pauline 
Girvin-Montoya:  (707)  485-1778. 
Amount  $75,000. 

15.  Chumash  Consultation.  UCLA 
Fowler  Museum  of  Cultural 
History,  with  the  Santa  Ynez 
Band  of  Mission  Indians.  Contact 
Wendy  Giddens  Teeter:  (310) 
825-1864.  Amount  $74,715. 

16.  Naka  Skawock  Kee  Ne 
Kamayanechk  (We  Want  To  Take 
You  Home).  Yurok  Tribe.  Contact 
Thomas  Gates:  (707)  444-0433. 
Amount  $72,660. 


COLORADO 


17.  Colorado  Cultural  Affiliation 
Symposium.  Colorado  Historical 
Society,  with  the  Colorado 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Denver  Art  Museum,  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder, 
University  of  Denver, 
Metropolitan  State  College, 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma,  Fort  Sill  Apache  Tribe, 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe,  Kiowa 
Indian  Tribe,  Northern  Cheyenne 


Tribe,  Pawnee  Nation,  Eastern 
Shoshone  Tribe,  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes,  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe, 
White  Mesa  Ute  Tribe,  Ute  Indian 
Tribe,  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
Comanche  Tribe,  Northern 
Arapaho  Tribe,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe, 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  and  the 
Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes. 
Contact  Carolyn  McArthur:  (303) 
866-2303.  Amount  $73,255. 

18.  Manual  for  Repatriating 
Cultural  Items.  Denver  Art 
Museum,  with  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni, 
Pawnee  Nation,  Yavapai-Apache 
Nation,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Science  Museum  of  Minnesota. 
Contact  Nancy  Blomberg:  (303) 
640-7572.  Amount  $70,070. 

19.  Consultation  with  Eastern 
Woodland  Tribes.  Denver 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with 
the  Onondaga  Nation,  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  Tribe,  Tonawanda  Band 
of  Seneca  Indians,  Seneca 
Nation,  Cayuga  Nation,  Seneca- 
Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
Tuscarora  Nation,  Oneida  Nation, 
Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin, 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida, 
Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of 
Indians.  Contact  Robert 
Pickering:  (303)  370-6492. 
Amount  $75,000. 

20.  Consultation  with 
Southeastern  Tribes.  University 
of  Denver  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  with  the  Quapaw 
Tribe,  Alabama-Coushatta  Tribe 


of  Texas,  Alabama-Quassarte 
Tribal  Town,  Cherokee  Nation, 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  United  Keetoowah  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians,  Chickasaw 
Nation,  Choctaw  Nation,  Jena 
Band  of  Choctaw  Indians, 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians,  Creek  Nation,  Poarch 
Band  of  Creek  Indians,  Kialegee 
Tribal  Town,  and  Thlopthlocco 
Tribal  Town.  Contact  Jan 
Bernstein:  (303)  871-2543. 
Amount  $75,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

21.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe,  with 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Museum  and  Research  Center. 
Contact  Keven  McBride:  (860) 
396-6814.  Amount  $42,875. 


22.  Native  Hawaiian  Reburial 
Materials  Project.  Hui  Malama  I 
Na  Kupuna  O  Hawaii  Nei,  with  the 
O'ahu  Island  Burial  Council. 
Contact  Edward  Ayau:  (808)  638- 
9057.  Amount  $15,070. 

ILLINOIS 

23.  Consultation  with  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with 
the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe.  Contact  Jonathan  Haas: 
(312)  922-9410.  Amount  $46,205. 
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KANSAS 


24.  Consultation  Regarding  the 
Disposition  of  Kansas  Culturally 
Unidentifiable  Remains. 
University  of  Kansas  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  with  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Great  Plains 
Region,  Kansas  City  District 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Mountain- 
Prairie  Region,  Pawnee  Nation, 
Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes,  Kaw 
Nation,  Osage  Nation,  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes,  Sac  and  Fox 
Nation  of  Oklahoma,  Sac  and  Fox 
of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa,  Sac 
and  Fox  Nation  of  Missouri, 
Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi 
Nation,  Citizen  Potawatomi 
Nation,  Kickapoo  Tribe  of 
Kansas,  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Ote-Missouria 
Tribe.  Contact  Mary  Adair:  (785) 
864-2673.  Amount:  $71,270. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

25.  Pecos  Valley  Repatriation 
Project.  Robert  S.  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology  at 
Phillips  Academy.  Contact  James 
Bradley:  (978)  749-4490.  Amount 
$10,815. 

MICHIGAN 

26.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of 
Odawa  Indians.  Contact  Wesley 
Andrews:  (616)  439-3865. 
Amount  $50,850. 


MONTANA 


27.  Bitterroot  Salish-Pend 
d'Oreille  Documentation  Project. 
Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes.  Contact  Antoine 
Incashola:  (406)  745-4572. 
Amount  $66,815. 

28.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  and  Sioux 
Tribes.  Contact  Curley  Youpee: 
(406)  768-5155.  Amount  $73,120. 

NEW  MEXICO  _ 

29.  Pecos  Valley  Repatriation 
Project.  Pueblo  of  Jemez. 
Contact  William  Whatley:  (505) 
298-5707.  Amount  $15,000. 

NFWYORK 

30.  Genesee  River  Valley  Cultural 
Affiliation  Project.  Rochester 
Museum  and  Science  Center, 
with  the  Haudenosaunee 
Standing  Committee  on  Burial 
Rules  and  Regulations  (Seneca 
Nation,  Tonawanda  Band  of 
Seneca  Indians,  Cayuga  Nation, 
Onondaga  Nation,  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  Tribe,  Tuscarora  Nation, 
and  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  at 
Grand  River).  Contact  Connie 
Cox  Bodner:  (716)  271-4552. 
Amount  $74,085. 

OKLAHOMA 

31.  Documentation  of  Unmarked 
Caddo  Cemeteries.  Caddo  Indian 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Contact 
Andrea  Douglas:  (405)  656-2344. 
Amount  $75,000. 


32.  NAGPRA  Collaboration  and 
Documentation  Project. 
Chickasaw  Nation.  Contact 
Jeannie  Barbour:  (580)  332- 
8685.  Amount  $74,565. 

33.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma, 
with  the  Mississippi  Band  of 
Choctaw  Indians.  Contact  Terry 
Cole:  (580)  924-8280.  Amount 
$67,730. 

34.  Native  American  Tribal 
Museum  and  Cultural  Center 
Repatriation  Conference. 
Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  with 
the  Cheyenne  Cultural  Center 
and  the  American  Association 
for  State  and  Local  History. 
Contact  Robert  Blackburn:  (405) 
522-5202.  Amount  $72,580. 

35.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Quapaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
Contact  Carrie  Wilson:  (501) 
442-7576.  Amount  $75,000. 

36.  Documentation  of  Wichita 
Human  Remains  Using 
Anthropological  Methods. 
Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes. 
Contact  Virgil  Swift:  (405)  247- 
2425.  Amount  $67,585. 

OREGON 


37.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Grande  Ronde  Community. 
Contact  Lindy  Trolan:  (503)  879- 
2248.  Amount  $39,555. 


38.  Summary  and  Inventory 
Assessment  and  Documentation. 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  with 
the  Thomas  Burke  Memorial 
Washington  State  Museum,  and 
Central  Washington  University. 
Contact  Jeffery  Van  Pelt:  (541) 
276-3629.  Amount  $50,000. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

39.  Woksape  Oyate  Tawa  Pi  (The 
People's  Wisdom).  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe,  with  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe,  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe, 
Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe,  and  the  Flandreau 
Santee  Sioux  Tribe.  Contact 
Sebastian  LeBeau  II:  (605)  964- 
4155.  Amount  $48,135. 

40.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
Repatriation  Project.  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe.  Contact  Marcella 
Cash:  (606)  747-2263. 
Amount  $3,620. 

WASHINGTON 

41.  NAGPRA  Training  Program. 
Nisqually  Indian  Tribe,  with  the 
Northwest  Indian  College. 
Contact  Cynthia  lyau  Peabody: 
(360)  456-5221.  Amount  $31,550. 

42.  Skokomish  Reburial  Materials 
Project.  Skokomish  Indian  Tribe. 
Contact  Jim  Park:  (360)  877- 
5213.  Amount  $3,450. 

43.  NAGPRA  Education  and 
Documentation  Project.  Squaxin 
Island  Tribe,  with  the  Thomas 
Burke  Memorial  Washington 
State  Museum.  Contact  Brian 
Thompson  (360)  426-9781. 
Amount  $68,465. 
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By  the  1960s,  the  Pequots  of 
Connecticut,  once  a  flourishing  tribe, 
numbered  a  mere  30  members,  inhab- 
iting a  rocky  patch  of  ground  at 
Mashantucket.  Since  the  1600s,  the 
tribe  had  languished,  victim  to  war, 
disease,  and,  in  later  years,  the  lure 
of  opportunities  off  the  reservation. 
Then,  after  centuries  of  decline, 
matriarch  Elizabeth  George  (oppo- 
site) catalyzed  the  rebirth  of  the 
tribe.     George  urged  fellow  tribal 
members  to  hold  on  to  the  land  and 
appealed  to  others  to  return.  Her 
untiring  efforts  not  only  helped  draw 
people  back  to  Mashantucket,  but 
began  the  slow  reclamation  of  the 
land  lost.  She  convinced  other 
Pequots  to  become  involved  in  tribal 
affairs  and  drafted  the  first  Pequot 
constitution.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
revival,  she  took  on  the  state  to  keep 
the  reservation  from  being  turned 
into  a  park.     The  effort  she  started 
continued  after  her  death  in  1973. 
The  Pequots  struggled  for  economic 
self-sufficiency,  trying  their  hand  at 
raising  pigs,  farming,  and  harvest- 
ing maple  syrup.  In  1992,  the  tribe 
opened  Foxwood  Resort  Casino,  end- 
ing its  years-long  quest  for  financial 
stability.      Today,  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Museum  and  Research 
Center — completed  in  1998  thanks  to 
the  tribe's  change  in  fortunes — is 
being  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  inno- 
vative cultural  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  The  308,000  square 
foot  complex,  tribally  owned  and 
operated,  serves  as  a  major  resource 
for  scholars  and  the  public,  using  the 
latest  in  exhibit  design  and  technolo- 
gy to  describe  Pequot  history  and 
culture.      The  Pequots  have  made  a 
long,  successful  journey  from 
Elizabeth  George's  house,  where  peo- 
ple often  gathered  around  the  table 
remembering  the  past  and  dreaming 
of  the  future. 
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■1  Headwaters,    Part    2  :    Tributaries 

Three  legislative  initiatives  largely  shaped  the  federal  archeology  program  as  it's 
known  today.  Surprisingly,  archeologists  were  involved  in  developing  only  one  of  them. 
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Cover:  New  Mexico's 
Fort  Union  National 
Monument  on  the  head 
of  a  microchip. 
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1G  Hi  The    Future    of    Public    Archeology 

It's  been  almost  a  decade  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced  a  new  strategy 
for  preserving  the  nations  most  diverse  legacy.  With  the  strategy's  recent  revision  by 
DOl  Secretary  Babbitt,  it's  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  success  so  far — and  the  future 
that  might  be  in  store. 

24  ■  Mining    the    Big    Dig 

Boston's  Big  Dig,  the  most  complex  highway  project  in  the  nations  history,  yielded 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  artifacts  and  stacks  of  technical  reports.  The  next  question 
was,  "Now  whatV  The  answer  was  a  series  of  exhibits  tailored  to  sections  of  the  city. 

BY  ANN-ELIZA  H.  LEWIS  AND  BRONA  G.  SIMON 

32  ■  Silent    Victory 

Scattered  throughout  the  Pacific  islands,  ghostly  reminders  o/UAV7I  have  become 
an  archcological  legacy. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RICHARD  MARIN,  TEXT  BY  JOSEPH  FLANAGAN 


by  Francis  P.  McManamon 


A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

hat  we  sometimes  call  the  "federal  archeology  program"  is  actually  a  set  of  pro- 
grams, some  large,  some  small,  carried  out  by  40  different  government  agencies 
and  their  partners.  These  agencies — who  manage  land,  construct  dams,  high- 
ways, and  pipelines,  and  regulate  an  array  of  activities — spend  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  identifying,  analyzing,  and  preserving  archeological  sites, 


collections,  records,  and  data. 
As  one  might  expect,  their 
archeological  responsibilities 
are  broad  and  diverse. 

That  so  many  agencies  are 
responsible  is  a  strength  of  the 
U.S.  system  in  that  more  work  is 
done     and     more     attention 
focused     on     the     resources. 
However,  a  drawback  is  that  in 
the  absence  of  central  professional  control,  high  standards  of  per- 
formance might  not  be  upheld,  objectives  might  not  be  appropri- 
ately focused,  and  too  little  attention  might  be  paid  to  the  results. 
The  federal  archeology  program,  and  public  archeology  general- 
ly, needs  an  integrative  mechanism  to  maintain  standards  and  keep 
efforts  focused.  That's  the  goal  of  the  National 
Strategy  for  Federal  Archeology,  developed  by  feder- 
al archeologists  in  1989  and  issued  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan  in  1991.  His  successor, 
Bruce  Babbitt,  issued  an  update  last  year. 

The  strategy  identifies  four  broad  areas  for  action: 
preserving  sites  in  situ,  conserving  collections  and 
records,  using  and  sharing  research  results,  and  promoting  public 
education  and  outreach.  All  archeology  programs  should  con- 
tribute to  one  or  more  of  these;  some  already  focus  on  all  four. 

The  strategy  encourages  well-designed  research  in  all  of  these 
areas,  to  be  shared  with  professional  and  general  audiences  alike. 
Research  is  essential  to  all  scientific  disciplines.  This  research — in 
both  design  and  execution — must  take  care  to  limit  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  archeological  record  that  inevitably  accompanies  exca- 
vations and,  sometimes,  analysis. 

The  national  strategy  also  focuses  attention  on  the  infrastructure 
of  preservation  and  interpretation,  calling  for  advances  in  develop 


ing  and  sharing  databases,  upgrading  collections  care,  and  improv- 
ing archives  management.  The  explosive  growth  of  archeology 
since  the  1950s  has  been  channeled  primarily  into  fieldwork.  Only 
recently  have  concerns  about  collections  and  data  preservation 
come  into  sharp  focus.  More  attention — in  terms  of  funding  and 
staffing — is  needed.  Without  solutions  to  these  challenges,  the 
hard  work  akeady  put  into  the  surveys  and  excavations  will  be 
substantially  diminished. 

One  challenge  not  explicitly  addressed  by  the  strategy  looms 
ahead.  During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  public  agencies  hired  substan- 
tial numbers  of  archeologists  to  care  for  these  newly  recognized 
resources.  This  national  network  of  public  archeologists  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  period.  Over  the  next  20  years, 
however,  these  professionals  will  retire.  Government  downsizing 
has  already  shrunk  their  ranks.  Replacing  this  corps  will  require 
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Public  agencies,  the  profession,  private 
associations,  and  citizens  must  all  embrace 
preservation  as  a  part  of  what  we  do. 
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the  attention  of  all  of  us,  as  well  as  concerted  action  by  our  politi- 
cal supporters  and  the  leaders  of  the  archeological  profession. 

There  is  no  quick  fix  to  the  challenges  identified  by  the  strategy, 
now  twice  updated  and  reissued.  Public  agencies,  the  profession, 
private  associations,  and  citizens  must  all  embrace  preservation  as 
a  part  of  what  we  do.  The  National  Park  Service  stands  ready  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  it  can.. 


Francis  P.  McManamon  is  Chief,  Archeology  and  Ethnography 
Program,  and  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist,  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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NEWS,  VIEWS,  AND  RECENTLY  NOTED 


Excavating  the  Public  Mind 


POLL   FINDS   MISCONCEPTIONS,    SUPPORT   FOR   PROTECTING   SITES 


Three  new  archeology  magazines  hit  the  streets  in  the  last  several 
years;  archeology's  star,  perhaps,  is  on  the  rise.  That's  why  the 
nation's  top  archeological  organizations  decided  to  conduct  the  first-ever 
survey  of  how  well  the  public  understands  archeology. 

According  to  the  poll,  conducted  by  Harris,  Americans  support  the  goals 
and  practice  of  the  profession,  think  it's  important  to  today's  society,  and 
endorse  laws  protecting  sites  and  artifacts.  Still,  they  harbor  major  mis- 
conceptions about  archeology  and  its  accomplishments. 

Respondents  evidenced  a  high  level  of  interest  in  the  discipline;  over  a  third 
had  been  to  a  site  and  most  (88%)  had  visited  a  museum  with  an  archeolog- 
ical exhibit.  Their  grasp  was  fairly  accurate  too — almost  all  believed  archeol- 
ogists  study  ancient  civilizations  and  the  human  past,  using  words  like 
"excavate,"  "analyze,"  "research,"  and  "document"  to  describe  the  work.  But 
most  thought  of  digging  or  bones  when  they  heard  the  word  "archeology," 
with  no  mention  of  archeologists 


6%).  Very  few  (less  than  1%)  mentioned  sites 
in  North  America. 

Television  (56%)  was  the  top  source  of  infor- 
mation about  archeology.  A  third  also  cited 
books  and  magazines;  25%  mentioned  news- 
papers. Only  9%  said  they  had  learned  about 
archeology  in  a  museum  (perhaps  they  consid- 
ered the  experience  recreation,  not  education). 

When  asked  about  how  they  like  to  learn 
about  archeology,  half  said  TV,  followed  by 
magazines  (22%),  books  (21%),  and  newspa- 
pers (11%).  Perhaps  to  remedy  a  gap  in  their 
own  education — fewer  than  10%  learned 
about  archeology  in  elementary  school — most 
said  it  should  be  in  the  curriculum  from  the 
earliest  years. 

A  clear  majority  (96%)  believed  there  should 
be  laws  protecting  sites,  but  were  less  certain 


analyzing  plant  remains,  settle- 
ment patterns,  past  environments, 
and  the  like,  or  using  hi-tech  tools 
such  as  satellites.  More  than  8  in  10 
respondents  agreed,  when  asked, 
that  archeologists  study  dinosaurs. 
Over  a  third  (38%)  mentioned 
Egyptian  sites  like  the  pyramids 
as  among  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries; some  mentioned  sites 
from  the  Americas  too  (Aztec 
ruins,  6°/o;  Inca  remains  in  Peru, 
Mayan  ruins  and  temples. 


when  they  are  on  private  land.  Although  two- 
thirds  thought  it  should  be  illegal  "to  dig  up  arrowheads  or  pots  from  your  own  property," 
respondents  equivocated  with  the  statement  "individuals  should  have  legal  rights  to  any 
archaeological  artifacts  they  find  on  private  property":  49%  disagreed  or  strongly  dis- 
agreed, 44%  agreed  or  strongly  agreed.  Perhaps  this  is  because,  with  the  first  question,  they 
were  thinking  about  someone  needing  the  qualifications  to  excavate,  while  the  second  sug- 
gests a  potential  conflict  with  individual  rights.  Most  disagreed  with  "The  U.S. 
Government  should  own  all  archaeological  sites  and  objects  in  the  United  States"  (58%  dis 
agreed,  20%  strongly  disagreed).  There  was  an  equal  split  on  the  statement,  "Museums 
should  have  legal  rights  to  any  archaeological  artifacts  found  in  the  United  States." 

Most  agreed  that  public  funds  should  be  used  to  protect  sites,  and  over  two  thirds  said 
that  artifacts  should  not  be  taken  out  of  another  country  against  its  wishes. 

The  poll — a  random  sample  of  1,016  adults  across  the  continental  United  States — was  ini 
tiated  by  a  consortium  including  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology,  the  Archaeological 
Conservancy,  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Society 
for  Historical  Archaeology.  Government  agencies  took  part  because  they  care  for  some  of 
the  nation's  premier  archeological  sites,  along  with  an  array  oi  collections  and  associated 
records.  1  he  complete  poll  results  are  on  the  SAA's  web  site,  www.saa.org. 
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OPINION 


agree  66% 


strongly  agree  14% 


■   PUBLIC  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  USED 
FOR  ARCHEOLOGY 


building  a  house  or  business  on  the 
site  of  a  prehistoric  Indian  village  85% 


building  a  house  or  business  on  the 
site  of  a  Revolutionary  or  Civil 
War  battlefield  73% 


digging  up  arrowheads  or  pottery 
on  your  own  land  67% 

selling  any  artifacts  you  find  69% 


selling  artifacts  you  find  on 
someone  else's  property  82% 


taking  arrowheads  from  public 
property  57% 


altering  or  removing  rock  art  84% 


taking  from  shipwrecks  61% 


importing  artifacts  from  a  country 
against  its  wishes  30% 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  LAWS  AGAINST 


archeological  sites  28% 
artifacts  against  illegal  sale  23% 
unmarked  burials  24% 
shipwrecks  22% 

THE  LAW  ALREADY  PROTECTS  .  .  . 


television 


books  and  magazines 

newspapers 

college 

high  school 

elementary  school 

national  geographic 

the  discovery  channel 

dig  or  archeological  project 

lecture 

archeological  or  historical  society 

historical  or  cultural  events 


WHERE  HAVE  YOU  LEARNED  ABOUT 
ARCHEOLOGY? 


1% 


■  STEMMING  DESTRUCTION 

Now  more  than  ever,  there 
is  a  need  to  impress  on  the 
public  that— without  their 
cooperation— we  are  des- 
tined to  lose  our  heritage. 
That's  the  goal  of  Preventing 
Cultural  Resources 
Destruction:  Taking  Action 
Through  Interpretation,  a 
guide  to  using  displays, 
handouts,  live  programs, 
and  the  like  to  reach  visitors 
not  aware  of  preservation 
law  or  the  value  of  archeo- 
logical remains. 

Ideally,  the  act  of  interpret- 
ing a  site  should  instill  a 
preservation  ethic.  Yet  visi- 
tors may  collect  Civil  War 
bullets  along  a  trail,  damage 
rock  art  with  oily  fingers, 
or  even  strip  a  barn  for 
campfire  wood.  This  hand- 
book, based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  archeologists,  law 
enforcement  officers,  edu- 
cators, and  land  managers, 
offers  a  wealth  of  ideas  for 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

Free  from  the  NPS 
Archeology  and 
Ethnography  Program,  1849 
C  St.,  NW,  NC210, 
Washington,  DC  20240, 
(202)  343-4113,  fax  (202) 
523-1547,  e-mail  richard_ 
waldbauer@nps.gov. 
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PROTECTING  THE  NATION  S  ARCHEOLOGICAL  HERITAGE 


Would-Be  Battlefield 
Looter  Gets  Civil  Penalty 

FIRST  CASE  FOR  ATTEMPT  VIOLATION 

A  man  caught  hunting  for  Civil  War  arti- 
facts is  the  first  to  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  for  attempting  to  loot  under  the 
Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act.  The 
charge,  brought  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  stemmed  from  an 
incident  at  Manassas  National  Battlefield. 

Last  September,  Ranger  Scotty  Ryan  spotted  Dennis 
Keppler  searching  for  musket  balls  along  the  trail  between 
Mathews  Hill  and  the  Stone  House  (opposite),  where 
much  of  the  fighting  took  place  in  July  of  1861.  Keppler  said 
he  knew  his  actions  were  illegal,  having  read  recent  arti- 
cles about  artifact  hunters  being  prosecuted.  Since  there 
was  no  evidence  of  digging,  nor  any  artifacts  on  his  person 
or  in  his  car,  Keppler  was  charged  with  attempt. 

Keppler  received  a  civil  penalty  for  one  count  of  attempt- 
ing to  loot.  Since  no  damage  was  done,  there  was  no  finan- 
cial assessment.  However,  because  the  incident  is  now  on 
the  books,  Keppler  could  face  felony  charges  if  he  violates 
the  act  again.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Dennis  M.  Kennedy 
handled  the  case,  yet  another  in  a  series  that  reflects  the 
district's  aggressive  enforcement  of  the  statute. 


Right:  The  stone  house  ot  Manassas  National 
Battlefield  Park. 
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Firm  Pays  $18,000 
for  Damage 

Clyde-Woodward  International,  a 
contracting  firm,  has  paid 
$18,000  for  damaging  rare  arche- 
ological  sites  while  excavating 
around  a  Utah  dam  to  bid  on 
repairs.  The  sites,  clustered  near 
Long  Park  Reservoir  Dam  high  in 
Ashley  National  Forest,  suggest 
that  prehistoric  peoples  made 
heavier  use  of  the  mountainous 
area  than  once  thought. 

The  Forest  Service  had  known 
about  three  of  the  sites  since  the 
mid-70s;  six  more  were  found  in  a 
survey  anticipating  the  repair 
work,  two  eligible  for  the  National 
Register.  Most  sites  at  this  eleva- 
tion (8,600  ft.)  have  very  few  cul- 
tural materials,  indicating  short- 
term  settlement.  These  sites 
boasted  a  high  density  of  arti- 
facts. Some  were  stratified— also 
uncommon— which  would  have 
allowed  radiocarbon  dating. 

The  firm's  employees  knew  about 
the  importance  of  the  sites, 
marked  off  with  pin  flags.  But  as 
work  progressed  FS  staffers 
noticed  a  backhoe  excavating 
inside  the  protected  area,  which 
damaged  hearths,  tools,  projectile 
points,  and  ceramics  ranging  from 
about  100  to  1,500  years  old. 

Clyde-Woodward  agreed  to  pay 
the  damage  as  assessed,  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  administrative 
proceedings. 
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LIKE  RIVERS,  legislative  programs  have  complex 
and  multiple  origins.  It  is  both  interesting  and  informative  to  look 
upstream  to  the  tributaries  and,  ultimately,  to  the  headwaters  of 
those  tributaries.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  understand  how  the 
river,  or  the  program,  came  to  life  and  functions  as  it  does. 

An  earlier  article  (Common  Ground  summer/fall  1998)  looked  at 
how,  during  the  postwar  boom,  three  almost  inconsequential 


streams  became  headwaters  of  the  federal  archeology  program: 
the  River  Basin  Surveys,  corporate  involvement  with  public 
archeology,  and  highway  salvage  archeology.  Here,  we  explore 
three  legislative  tributaries  that,  together  with  these  earlier 
events,  largely  shaped  the  program  as  we  know  it  today. 
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policy  act  has  had  as  important  an  affect  on  archeology  as  any  single  piece  Of  legislation,  yet 
no  archeologist  was  involved  with,  or  probably  even  aware  of,  its  progression 
through  the  congressional  mill  to  passage." 
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1966 


The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 

The  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  along 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  the  Archeological  and  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1974,  provided  the  legislative  support  under 
which  cultural  resource  management,  as  we  know  it,  developed. 

The  first  established  the  philosophical  base  and  administrative 
structure,  the  second  made  archeology  a  required  part  of  plan- 
ning for  every  federal  agency  and  project,  while  the  third  sup- 
plied the  rationale  for  ongoing  funds  tied  to  programs  and  pro- 
jects as  they  develop,  rather  than  to  a  single  annual  estimate  of 
what  NPS — then  the  central  funding  agency  for  archeology — 
might  need.  Interestingly  neither  of  the  first  two  had  any  input 
from  archeologists,  while  the  third  was  developed  and  passed 
almost  exclusively  by  them. 

Historic  preservation  grew  rapidly  in  the  years  immediately 
following  WWII.  Activities  like  urban  renewal  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  highways  were  recognized  as  posing  an  ever 
increasing  threat  to  our  past,  particularly  to  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  built  environment.  Various  societies  and  organiza- 
tions sprang  up  around  the  country  each  with  a  goal  of  preserv- 
ing an  element  (or  elements)  of  the  past  before  it  disappeared  as 
so  much  had  already  been  lost. 

In  1947  the  National  Council  for  Historic  Sites  and  Buildings 
was  convened  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  DC. 
Archeologists  J.  O.  Brew  and  Frank  Roberts  were  present  (as  was 
NPS  historian  Ronald  F.  Lee,  who  had  a  strong  interest  in  arche- 
ology) so  the  discipline  was  not  completely  overlooked.  But  the 
emphasis  was  on  preserving  buildings.  Out  of  this  meeting  came 
the  draft  of  the  charter  founding,  in  1949,  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  While  the  Trust's  charge  encompasses 
archeology  that  has  never  been  a  major  thrust  of  its  efforts. 

By  the  early  1960s  the  public  and  the  federal  government  had 
become  increasingly  receptive  to  action  along  the  preservation 
front.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
was  established  in  1965.  About  that  same  time,  Supreme  Court 
decisions  affirmed  that  not  only  "health"  and  "safety"  but  also 
"public  welfare"  was  a  constitutional  right.  And  public  welfare 
was  interpreted  broadly  to  include  the  right  to  beauty,  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  preservation  of  elements  of  the  past. 

It  was  in  this  milieu,  in  the  fall  of  1965,  that  a  special  commit- 
tee on  historic  preservation  (chaired  by  Rep.  Claude  Rains  of 
Alabama)  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  Consultants  to  the  committee  included  Ronald  F.  Lee, 
now  regional  director  of  the  NPS  northeast  region. 
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■  Above:  Investigators  search  for  signs  of  archeological  deposits 
at  the  Cedar  Grove  site  in  Arkansas. 

The  committee's  findings  and  recommendations — which 
addressed  archeology  as  well  as  the  built  environment — were 
published  in  the  book  With  Heritage  So  Rich.  Even  more  important- 
ly, they  were  promptly  incorporated  into  the  legislation  that 
became  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966. 


1969 


The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  has  had  as 
important  an  affect  on  archeology  as  any  single 
piece  of  legislation,  yet  no  archeologist  was 
involved  with,  or  probably  even  aware  of,  its  progression 
through  the  congressional  mill  to  passage.  The  act  was  brought 
into  being  by  those  whose  primary  concern  was  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, yet  section  101(b)(4)  states  "it  is  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practical 
means  consistent  with  other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  functions,  pro- 
grams, and  resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may  preserve 
important  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of  our  national 
heritage  ..."  The  presence  of  the  two  words  "historic"  and  "cul- 
tural"— the  only  place  they  occur  in  the  entire  act — became  the 


Preceding  pages,  left  to  right:  The  author  carrying  out  emergency  excavation  at  an  Arkansas  archeological  site,  1965;  U.S. 
Capitol;  archeologists  examine  a  test  trench.  Left:  Stripping  away  surface  soil  to  expose  archeologica]  features. 
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basis  for  subsequent  court  decisions  solidifying  the  incorpora- 
tion of  archeology  into  NEPA.  I  had  long  wondered  how  those 
words  came  to  be  there. 

The  initial  ideas  that  developed  into  NEPA  evidently  didn't 
originate  with  some  group  outside  of  Congress,  nor  did  any  spe- 
cial interests  shepherd  it  through  to  passage.  The  drafting  was 
primarily  the  work  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  under  the  direction  of  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of 
Washington,  and,  in  the  House,  of  Rep.  John  Dingell  of 
Michigan  Their  initial  work  concentrated  on  the  concepts  that 
became  title  II  of  the  act;  that  is,  the  establishment  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

At  some  point,  however,  Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  a  professor  in 
forestry  at  Indiana  University,  was  brought  in  to  advise  the  com- 
mittee. He  evidently  was  the  architect  of  the  concepts  that 
became  title  I. 

During  his  career  Caldwell  had  spent  some  time  advising  the 
government  of  Thailand  on  environmental  affairs.  There  he 
became  impressed  with  how  cultural  ideas  and  practices  affect  a 
people's  attitudes  and  actions  with  regard  to  the  environment. 

Caldwell  did  not  want  NEPA  to  become  simply  another  pious 
statement  but  rather  sought  some  way  to  provide  an  "action 
forcing"  mechanism.  In  response,  Dan  Dreyfus  of  Sen.  Jackson's 
staff — who  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  actual  drafting — 
developed  the  concept  of  the  environmental  impact  statement. 

The  EIS  is  not  designed  to  be,  in  itself,  a  scientific  study,  but 
rather  a  gathering  and  review  of  the  essential  evidence  relevant 
to  a  potential  threat  to  the  environment.  Nor  does  the  EIS 
require  that  any  specific  action  be  taken.  It  does  require  consid- 
eration of  the  relevant  historic,  cultural,  and  natural  data  before 
any  final  decision  is  made.  Caldwell's  experience  convinced  him 
this  was  essential  to  understanding  the  complexities  of  any  nat- 
ural system.  Therefore,  he  took  care  that  NEPA  contained  word 
ing  to  assure  that  all  decisions  be  made  in  complete  historical 
and  cultural  context.  And  we  all  are  very  much  in  his  debt. 

Before  leaving  NEPA  we  must  also  take  note  of  the  critical  role 
played  by  Larry  Banks,  at  the  time  the  sole  archcologist  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  His  leadership  and  determination  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  Corps  to  initiate  an  early  imple 
mentat  ion  process  for  NEPA,  including  on-the-ground  review  of 


historical  and  archeological  resources.  This  set  an  example  that 
other  agencies  followed. 

The  Archeological  and  Historic  Preservation  Act 

A  f\^7  A    The  Moss-Bennett  Act  can  trace  its  origin  to  a 
I  \A  [  1 1     simple  question  I  posed  in  1968:  How  could  the 

I  w  I  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey,  which  I  then 

directed,  best  use  several  thousand  dollars  in  salary  money  that 
would  not  carry  forward  into  the  upcoming  fiscal  year?  I 
addressed  my  question  to  Hester  Davis,  state  archeologist,  with 
whom  I  shared  an  office. 

The  idea  that  came  out  of  our  discussion  was  to  ask  Jimmy 
Griffin  and  Phil  Phillips  to  join  us  in  a  review  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley's  archeology  (the  two  had  carried  out  a  seminal  study 
with  Jim  Ford,  recently  passed  away).  Phil  had  other  commit 
ments  but  Jimmy  was  able  and  willing  to  participate. 

That  summer,  Jimmy,  Hester,  and  I  toured  the  valley.  We  asked 
all  the  archeologists  active  in  the  area  to  meet  with  us  at  either 
Greenville,  Mississippi,  the  bootheel  of  Missouri,  or  East  St. 
Louis.  Despite  the  short  notice,  some  50  of  them  attended.  At 
each  session,  we  reviewed  what  we  thought  we  knew,  discussed 
the  evidence  on  which  our  "knowledge"  was  based,  and  consid- 
ered what  our  research  priorities  should  be  in  the  future.  This 
may  have  been  the  first  archeological  research  design  ever  devel 
oped  for  a  region  of  the  United  States. 

However,  there  were  other  even  more  significant  results,  for 
the  discussions  crystallized  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  that  not  only 
were  sites  in  the  valley  imminently  threatened  (documented 
over  several  years  with  studies  of  land  leveling,  surface  mining, 
etc.)  but  that  the  threats  were  on  a  national  not  a  regional  scale. 
We  came  to  realize,  as  well,  that  solutions,  i(  such  there  were. 
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Above:  A  bulldozer  carefully  clears  away  soil  to  uncover  a  site. 


would  have  to  be  sought  on  a  national  stage.  It  was  decided  that 
some  form  of  legislation  be  explored.  As  a  direct  result,  early  in 
1969,  Carl  Chapman  and  I  made  the  first  of  what  came  to  be 
many  trips  to  Washington,  D.C. 

The  problem  with  the  River  Basin  approach  was  that  it  limited 
archeology  to  areas  behind  dams  and  demanded  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  requested  and  defended  annually,  without  pro- 
viding for  emergencies  or  changes  in  the  programs  of  the  agen- 
cies actually  causing  the  losses.  Our  legislative  goal,  quite  simply, 
was  to  authorize  every  agency  to  use  its  funds  to  investigate  the 
threatened  resources.  In  short,  Moss-Bennett  was  designed  to 
provide  a  legislatively  based  philosophy  for  funding  archeology 
on  an  ongoing  basis,  something  singularly  lacking  in  the  River 
Basin  approach  and  the  i960  Reservoir  Salvage  Act. 

We  met  with  a  number  of  congressional  staffs,  including  that 
of  Sen.  Fulbright.  His  staffers  agreed  that  there  was  a  problem, 
that  our  ideas  were  sound,  and  that  there  would  be  no  opposi- 
tion if  we  handled  it  well.  We  were  appalled  when  they  said  it 
would  take  us  five  years.  We  ultimately  settled  on  Senator  Frank 
Moss  of  Utah  and  Representative  Charles  Bennett  of  Florida  as 
sponsors  and  sat  down  with  the  former's  staff  to  draft  the  bill. 
The  legislation  went  through  multiple  drafts,  many  hearings, 
and  three  sessions  of  Congress  before,  five  years  later,  as  pre- 
dicted, it  became  law  in  1974.  During  that  time  I  personally  vis- 
ited every  congressional  delegation,  often  on  multiple  occasions. 
Many,  many  others  lobbied  as  well.  One  unintended  conse- 
quence was  to  alert  the  profession  to  the  need  for  active  con- 
gressional attention;  this  led,  ultimately,  to  the  SAA 
Government  Affairs  Committee  with  its  full  time  lobbyist. 


With  the  advantage  of  hindsight,  Moss-Bennett  has  been  crit- 
icized for  not  having  been  tied  more  closely  and  overtly  with  the 
1966  preservation  act.  At  the  time,  none  of  us  involved  with 
Moss- Bennett  thought  this  seemed  necessary.  The  administra- 
tive organization  provided  by  the  1966  act  was  adequate,  in 
place,  and — despite  various  initial  organizational  struggles — 
beginning  to  work  reasonably  well.  Hester  Davis  and  I,  two  of 
the  three  principle  authors  of  the  first  Arkansas  State  Historic 
Preservation  Plan,  saw  no  basic  problems  in  our  state  with 
Moss-Bennett  fitting  right  in.  We  had  been  strongly  advised  by 
our  congressional  sponsors  to  amend  rather  than  introduce  leg- 
islation. Amending  the  1966  act  was  one  possibility,  but  the  1960 
act  codified  the  restriction  of  funding  to  NPS,  and  as  Moss- 
Bennett  was  directed  specifically  toward  broadening  the  fund- 
ing base  for  archeology,  the  latter  law  was  the  logical  one  to 
change.  Further,  it  was  simpler  (always  a  desirable  legislative 
approach)  for  the  very  reason  that  the  1960  act  did  not  directly 
involve  other  complex  programs.  To  have  endeavored  to  tie 
Moss-Bennett  closely  with  the  1966  act  would  have  opened  a 
very  complex  can  of  worms  indeed. 
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To  be  sure,  problems  did  develop  with  integrating  Moss-Bennett 
with  the  Historic  Preservation  Act,  just  as  there  were  problems  with 
other  aspects  of  it  before  things  got  shaken  down.  Possibly,  Moss- 
Bennett  should  have  referenced  the  1966  act  in  some  way.  But,  view- 
ing things  retrospectively,  I  do  not  believe  that  attempting  to  inte- 
grate the  two  would  have  alleviated  the  problems  that  later  arose. 
Had  we  attempted  to  do  so,  I  believe  that  Moss-Bennett  would  have 
sunk  without  a  trace  as  it  moved  through  Congress,  and  cultural 
resource  management,  as  we  know  it,  would  not  have  developed. 

Conclusion 

The  streams  of  events  explored  in  these  two  articles  united  to 
become  the  river  that  is  the  federal  archeology  program.  One  head- 
water I  have  not  covered  is  Executive  Order  11593.  This  is  not 
because  it  was  not  a  significant  element  leading  to  the  development 
of  the  program,  but  simply  because  I  haven't  a  clue  as  to  what 
brought  about  its  issuance.  If  others  do  know  I  hope  they  will 
enlighten  the  rest  of  us. 


"The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act":  Mackintosh  1986,  Mulloy 
1976,  Rains  et  al.  1966. 

"The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act":  Caldwell  1982,  Ruthann 
Knudson,  pers.  comm,  1997. 

"The  Archeological  and  Historic  Preservation  Act":  King,  Hickman,  and 
Berg  1977,  McGimsey  III  1981,  McGimsey  III  1985. 
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federally  mandated  excavation. 
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bruce  babbitt,  lis  chief 

frank  mcmanamon, 
and  society  for  american 
archaeology  president  keith  kintigh 

The  federal  archeology  program 

serve   and  interpret   the   nation's   archeological 
record— an  estimated  6  to  7  million  archeological 
sites,  along  with  thousands  of  collections  and  reports. 
The  National  Strategy  for  Federal  Archeology,  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
blueprint  for  accomplishing  that  formidable  task.  This 
interview  looks  at  the  strategy's  linchpins— preserving  and 
protecting  sites,  conserving  collection  ing 

and  sharing  research  results,  increasing  public  education  and 
participation— and  the  future  they  promise  for  tlv 
America's  most  diverse  leg: 

The  strategy  revised  last  year  t 
is  rooted  in  the  1906  Antiquities  Act, 

ced  desire  to  manage  that  herit 
Americans.  1 
discipline's  renewed  effort 
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Why  do  we  need  a  national  strategy? 

The  strategy  intends  to  raise  the  conscious- 
ness of  public  agencies.  Concern  about  archeology  is  not  something 
merely  to  be  dredged  up  when  you're  doing  an  environmental 
impact  statement,  or  rolled  out  when  a  visiting  scientist  shows  up 
in  the  front  office.  Our  archeological  heritage  is  intrinsic  to  all  the 
landscapes  we  manage.  They  can  only  be  protected,  interpreted,  and 
appreciated  if  we  integrate  this  reality  into  all  our  decisions. 

Our  managers  and  leaders  must  make  a  personal  commitment  to 
do  that.  The  best  example  is  a  personal  one,  whether  you're  writing 
a  biological  opinion,  making  a  geologic  map,  running  a  reclamation 
project,  or  leading  a  campfire  talk  at  Yosemite. 

Rut  the  example  starts  at  the  top.  When  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  us  in  land  management  see  that  ...  I  think  it's  contagious. 
I'm  not  talking  about  getting  bigger  budgets,  about  getting  more 
archeologists  on  the  payroll,  as  desirable  as  that  may  be.  It's  about  a 
larger  issue:  embedding  this  perspective  in  everything  we  do. 

The  strategy  provides  some  direction  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  people  "on  the  ground,"  who  make  decisions  about 
budgets  and  how  time  is  spent.  In  public  agencies,  many  preserva- 
tion decisions  are  made  at  the  lower  levels,  by  land  managers  with 
all  kinds  of  responsibilities  to  juggle.  The  commitment  to  the  task 
varies;  sometimes  they  get  support  from  preservation  professionals 
in  field  offices,  sometimes  not. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  we  put 
the  strategy  in  place:  to  provide  better  protection  for  sites,  to 
enforce  the  laws,  to  promote  public  education,  to  make  sure  infor 
mation  from  projects  was  available  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 

Across  the  federal  archeology  program,  different  people  tended  to 
work  on  different  issues.  We  had  a  potpourri  of  activities  that 
weren't  necessarily  coherent.  We  felt  we  needed  to  highlight  the 
common  issues  and  their  potential  for  being  mutually  supportive. 
We  thought  if  they  weren't  brought  together  at  some  point,  impor 
tant  connections  wouldn't  get  made. 

I'tilMk   archeology  in  the  United  States  is  very  diffuse.  Federal 

agencies  have  responsibilities,  states  have  responsibilities,  local  gov- 

nts  have  responsibilities,  tribes  have  responsibilities.  It's 

much  more  decentralized  than  in  some  of  the  European  countries, 

where  you  have  a  national  museum  or  a  ministry  of  culture.  Our 


approach  is  a  strength  in  that  a  lot  of  people  are  doing  things,  but  it's 
a  weakness  if  it's  not  well  coordinated. 

ommon  ground:  How  does  the  strategy  work? 

mcmanamon:  Those  who  have  seen  the  strategy  as  having  the 
greatest  utility  have  been  at  a  local  office  or  in  the  middle  levels  of 
agencies.  For  example,  they  can  go  to  their  supervisor — typically  a 
biologist  or  a  forester  or  a  law  enforcement  officer  now  in  manage- 
ment— and  say  we  need  public  outreach  because  it's  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  strategy.  Mike  Kaczor  used  the  strategy  at 
the  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  when  he  was  the 
preservation  officer.  The  agency,  with  maybe  a  half-dozen  archeolo- 
gists scattered  across  the  country,  was  able  to  create  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach  in  the  soil  conservation  districts,  which  oper- 
ate at  the  local  level. 

ommon  ground:  How  do  we  improve? 

mcmanamon:  Those  of  us  in  the  public  sector  need  to  highlight 
the  good  efforts  and  how  they  could  be  much  more  widespread. 
Organizations  like  SAA  need  to  make  the  same  points. 

intigh:  By  having  the  same  or  more  work  to  do  with  less  money 
and  fewer  people,  it  increases  the  pressure  to  view  preservation  as  a 
paper  processing  issue  and  not  think  about  the  big  picture — what 
we  should  be  accomplishing  for  the  resources,  archeology,  and  the 
country.  But  the  immediate  bureaucratic  requirements  are  staring 
people  in  the  face.  There's  simply  a  limit  to  how  much  you  can  pro- 
mote the  forward  thinking  things  in  the  strategy  given  decreasing  or 
even  stable  funding. 

tt:  The  archeological  fraternity  needs  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive in  doing  something  we  in  government  can't:  lobby  for  resources. 
The  squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease.  For  example,  the  archeological 
community  in  Phoenix  ought  to  be  lobbying  the  Arizona  delegation. 
A  congressman  is  much  more  responsive  to  advocacy  emanating 
from  his  district  than  he  ever  will  be  to  a  letter  he  gets  from  a  pro 
fessional  society  in  Washington.  Both  are  essential,  but  as  Tip 
O'Neill  used  to  say,  "All  politics  are  local." 

o  u  n  d  :  The  Secretary  s  Report  on  the  Federal  Archeology 
Program  is  one  yardstick  of  how  well  the  strategy  is  working.  What's 
the  picture  that  emerges  from  the  reports  of  the  last  decade? 

There  haven't  been  any  sharp  fall  offs  in  the 
funds  agencies  report  they're  putting  into  investigations,  or  in  the 
number  of  them,  so  there  appears  to  be  a  steady  effort,  which  is 
important,  but  it's  not  necessarily  making  up  for  the  shortfalls.  The 
number  of  sites  inventoried  is  still  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  estimated 
total  on  federal  lands.  And  the  amount  going  into  law  enforcement 
is  relatively  small,  although  we've  made  substantial  progress  height- 
ening sensitivity  and  understanding  among  agency  justice  officials. 
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By  having  the  same  or  more  work  to  do  with  less  money 

and  fewer  people,  it  increases  the  pressure  to  view 

preservation  as  a  paper  processing  issue  and  not  think 

about  the  big  picture — what  we  should  be  accomplishing 

for  the  resources,  archeology,  and  the  country." 

-Keith  Kintigh 


Is  there  anything  that  doesn't  show  up  in 
the  picture  given  by  the  report's  budget  data? 

Over  the  last  10  years  there's  been  an  inevitable 
decrease  because  of  simple  things  like  inflation  and  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  But  what's  happened  that  doesn't  show  in  the  num- 
bers, as  an  effect  of  cuts  in  government,  is  that  we've  been  living  off 
our  professional  capital.  Roughly  20  to  25  years  ago,  agencies  staffed 
up.  Archeologists  became  much  more  common  at  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Park 
Service,  even  at  the  state  level.  But  there's  been  scant  effort  to 


babbitt:  In  government,  there's  a  tendency  to  compartmental- 
ize what  we  do.  Agency  archeologists  should  be  looking  across  the 
borders  of  the  lands  they  manage.  You  know,  we  started  with 
postage  stamp  monuments  because  archeology  was  focused  on 
ruins.  We've  evolved  to  a  larger  understanding  now  We've  started  to 
see  that  one  site's  artifacts  are  not  sufficient  to  comprehend  the 
story  of  communities  spread  across  entire  landscapes.  Today  these 
landscapes  may  be  managed  by  three  or  four  agencies.  I  think  that 
Park  Service  archeologists,  particularly,  ought  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  having  a  leadership  role  in  drawing  together  the  scientific 


It's  pretty  clear  that  people  get  a  lot  of  their 
information  about  archeology  through  mass  media. 
We've  got  to  figure  out  a  way  to  tap  into  that  more 
frequently,  more  systematically."     -Frank  McManamon 


replenish  this  core.  Now  these  archeologists  are  reaching  the  end  of 
their  careers  and  it's  very  difficult  to  replace  them.  It's  far  more  like 
ly  when  someone  leaves  that  the  position  simply  is  eliminated. 

I'm  afraid  we  haven't  been  grooming  younger  professionals  to  step 
into  these  jobs.  They're  out  there,  but  they  tend  to  be  working  in 
term  appointments  or  as  consultants,  not  as  permanent  employees. 
It's  an  ongoing  problem.  We  need  to  solve  it. 

I  see  a  remarkable  level  of  public  support  for  quality  of 
life  issues  like  preservation;  two  new  national  monuments  were  just 
designated  in  Arizona.  Unfortunately,  the  public  will  is  not  being 
translated  into  political  action  in  government  budgets. 

Could  you  talk  a  bit  about  the  larger  goals 
of  the  strategy? 


and  interpretive  resources  these  places  need — seize  the  opportuni- 
ties where  the  full  resources  of  the  Interior  Department  should  be 
brought  to  bear. 

■  Most  sites  in  the  West  are  held  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. As  a  consequence,  the  quality  of  the  federal  archeology  pro- 
gram has  an  enormous  impact  on  not  only  our  ability  to  learn  from 
our  heritage  now,  but  to  ever  be  able  to.  It's  absolutely  critical  to  the 
future  that  we  maintain  high  quality  management.  We  also  need  to 
cultivate  the  public's  support  of  both  archeology  and  the  broader 
objective  of  preserving  open  space. 

cmanamon:  That's  a  good  point.  The  links  between  under 
standing  the  environment  and  understanding  the  past  arc  of  a  piece 
with  Americans,  who  increasingly  value  the  connection. 

on  ground:  A  1981  GAO  report  pointed  to  some  ineffi- 
ciencies in  the  program.  How  have  they  been  dealt  with? 
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mcmanamon:  GAO  highlighted  the  problem  with  the  "gray  lit- 
erature," one  of  the  reasons  why  the  National  Archeological  Database 
was  developed.  The  idea  was  to  make  it  easier  to  put  your  hands  on 
the  reports  of  archeological  investigations.  The  database  is  far  from 
perfect,  or  complete.  We've  been  making  attempts,  but  it's  a  big  job. 

k  i  n  t  i  G  h  :  Arizona  has  major  site  files  in  three  or  four  different 
institutions.  Centralizing  the  information  in  a  database,  which  is 
being  done  now,  lets  peoples  do  record  searches  that  are  faster, 
cheaper,  and  much  more  thorough.  The  technology  is  there  to 
address  a  number  of  inefficiencies,  but  it's  going  to  require  some 


research  can  tell  us  what's  out  there,  what  sites  are  threatened,  what 
sites  deserve  immediate  attention. 

In  some  agencies,  research,  especially  by  outside  parties,  has  been 
actively  discouraged  or  essentially  prohibited.  Hopefully  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  is  saying  that  research  is  valued  will  help  restore 
the  ability  of  archeologists  outside  and  inside  the  program  to  do  it. 

Among  archeologists,  particularly  in  public 
agencies,  the  pendulum  has  swung  very  far  to  the  conservation  side. 
It  needs  to  swing  back  a  bit;  research  has  many  benefits  and  the 
health  of  the  discipline  requires  it. 


substantial  investment.  In  the  long  run,  making  the  results  of  our 
work  available  will  let  us  learn  more,  and  to  share  that  with  the  pub- 
he.  As  the  Harris  poll  shows,  the  public  really  wants  to  know. 

common  ground:  The  recent  revision  of  the  strategy  brought 
a  new  focus  on  research.  Why  was  that  change  made? 

kintigh:  Although  there's  still  a  lot  we  don't  know,  we've  gained 
a  lot  of  knowledge  in  the  last  three  decades,  and  we  need  to  get  that 
disseminated  much  more  widely.  Of  course  the  way  we  gain  knowl- 
edge is  through  research. 

Our  heritage  is  disappearing.  As  the  population  grows  and  people 
use  public  lands  more  heavily,  there  are  inevitable  impacts.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  do  ongoing  studies  to  help  mitigate  these  effects. 
I'm  not  saying  we  can  even  contemplate  this  research  right  now,  but 
in  some  cases  we'll  never  have  the  opportunity  again. 

That  research  will  provide  the  data  we  need  for  better  manage 
ment.  The  strategy  highlights  the  need  for  better  inventory.  The 


Why  should  agencies  earmark  annual 
budgets  for  public  education?  What's  the  payoff  for  them? 

The  public,  through  Congress,  has  said  it  wants  us  to 
preserve  what  would  otherwise  be  lost.  And  the  public  pays  for  the 
work.  Agencies,  and  archeologists  generally,  have  the  responsibility 
to  share  the  results.  Ultimately  this  will  come  back  as  support. 

Everybody  knows  NPS  is  there  for  our  parks — its  role  has  always 
been  very  public.  Whereas  there's  a  perception  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  there  for  the  timber  industry,  BLM  for  the  ranchers  and 
the  miners  . . .  the  payoff  to  the  upper  managers  is  that  by  engaging 
the  public  in  their  archeology  programs,  they  show  the  agency  sen 
ing  a  more  direct  public  purpose. 
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"On  Native  American  issues,  I  think   the  record  is 
mixed.  An  attitude  that  one  sees  occasionally  ...  is  this 
notion  that  it's  'my  forest'  or  'my  district'  or  'my  sites.' 
Unfortunately  that  doesn't  go  over  well  with  the  tribes, 
or  for  that  matter,  with  the  public." 
-Keith  Kintigh 


Several  years  ago,  a  field  school  put  on  an  open  house  at  a  national 
forest.  A  couple  thousand  people  drove  up  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Phoenix — to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  forest  supervisor.  It  puts 
the  agency  in  a  very  good  light.  The  managers  will  see  that. 

The  Forest  Service  Passport  in  Time  initiative  is  a  perfect  example. 
The  public  has  not  only  profited  from  its  programs,  but  it  has  also 
changed  perceptions  of  the  federal  government. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  so  supportive  of  Passport  in  Time.  BLM,  particularly  in  the 
Southwest,  has  been  trying  to  do  the  same.  So  has  Reclamation. 

A  corollary  is  that  as  agencies  show  how  painstaking  an  archeo- 
logical  investigation  must  be,  the  public  will  see  why  it's  not  ade- 
quate to  pull  pots  or  pretty  stone  tools  out  of  the  ground.  In  the  long 
run,  the  increased  understanding  will  make  it  easier  for  agencies  to 
manage.  Fewer  people  will  be  running  around  looting  or  trampling 
sites.  People  hiking  or  birding  will  become  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
agency,  likely  to  report  someone  with  a  pick  or  shovel. 

What  can  agencies  glean  from  the  poll? 

The  most  striking  thing  was  the  number  of  people  who 
had  visited  a  site.  The  other  was  the  degree  to  which  people  think 
it's  important  to  have  laws  against  looting. 

It  goes  straight  back  to  the  policy  embedded  in 
the  Antiquities  Act.  These  are  public  resources,  and  they  ought  to  be 
ited  that  way.  They're  not  for  personal  gain. 
It's  pretty  clear  that  people  get  a  lot  of  their  information  about 
archeology  through  mass  media.  We've  got  to  figure  out  a  way  to  tap 
into  that  more  frequently;  more  systematically.  A  lot  of  our  public 
education  efforl  has  b(  (  n  foe  used  on  the  school  system — which  is 
ext  remely  important  in  the  long  run — but  the  survey  seem--  to  argue 
lor  trying  to  work  with  the  television  producers. 


:  The  SAA  executive  committee  had  a  discussion  about 
it  just  this  past  weekend.  Going  after  TV  is  a  challenge  for  us.  As  a 
start,  we  need  to  get  archeologists  in  the  government  and  academia 
to  identify  interesting  projects.  Then  we  need  to  set  up  mechanisms 
to  help  them  get  these  stories  out  to  the  media. 

o  u  n  d  :  Let's  talk  about  some  of  the  partners  who 
help  carry  out  the  strategy-tribes  and  native  groups. 

You  know,  our  repatriation  law  is  a  good  piece  of  legis 
lation.  But  we  must  engage  the  Native  American  community  in  the 
spirit  of  it,  not  just  in  technical  compliance.  We  must  draw  Native 
Americans  into  discussions  of  what  landscapes  mean  to  their  spiri 
tual  traditions,  and  how  they  interpret  the  archeological  evidence. 
That  is  an  enormously  powerful  idea. 

Often  we've  been  a  hit  grudging  in  our  acknowledgments.  1  remem 
ber — even  within  my  lifetime — when  archeologists  were  dismissing 
the  Hopi  oral  history  ol  the  incredible  sites  across  the  Colorado 
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Plateau.  Now  we've  started  to  see  oral  tradition  as  rich  in  meaning 
and  laden  with  the  possibility  for  widening  our  perspective. 

That  said,  conflicts  will  arise  when  deeply  held  spiritual  beliefs 
come  into  apparent  collision  with  the  scientific  tradition.  What  we 
do  is  not  dismiss  these  concerns  out  of  hand,  we  engage  and  discuss 
and  try  to  make  scientific  decisions  in  a  respectful  context.  It  does- 
n't mean  we  step  away  from  the  issues,  we  just  approach  them  cor- 
rectly. That's  what  I  tried  to  do  with  the  recent  DNA  decision  in  the 
Kennewick  case  [see  story,  page  44].  And  I  don't  expect  the  tribes  to 
fully  understand.  What  would  happen  if  somebody  wanted  to  dig 
up  my  ancestor  in  a  grave  marked  1660  in  Massachusetts  and  do  a 
DNA  test?  Say  that  I  can't  conclusively  prove  this  guy's  my  ancestor, 
but  I  think  he  is.  That  means  I'm  entitled  to  a  presumption  that  I'll 
be  listened  to.  Maybe  there'll  be  societal  reasons  to  override  my 
judgment  but  at  least  I  deserve  that. 

kintigh:  On  Native  American  issues,  I  think  the  record  is 
mixed.  An  attitude  that  one  sees  occasionally,  which  works  against 
partnerships  and  cooperation,  is  this  notion  that  it's  "my  forest"  or 
"my  district"  or  "my  sites."  Unfortunately  that  doesn't  go  over  well 
with  the  tribes,  or  for  that  matter,  with  the  public. 

mcmanamon:  This  is  what  happens  when  things  are  decentral- 
ized. It's  a  two-edged  sword.  You  want  people  to  have  ownership 
because  you  want  them  seriously  concerned  about  the  resources.  It 
would  be  nice  if  we  always  agreed  with  them  but,  of  course,  human 
beings  being  what  we  are,  that  doesn't  always  happen. 

common  ground:  What  are  the  primary  threats  to  sites? 

kintigh:  The  biggest  is  obviously  development,  and  that's  some- 
thing we  have  to  live  with.  That's  why  we  need  well  informed 
research  and  management,  why  we  need  public  money  to  mitigate 
the  effects.  The  second  threat  is  looting,  and  the  answers  there  are 
public  education  and  law  enforcement.  The  third  is  increased  pub- 
he  land  use.  It's  people  walking  over  sites,  not  with  any  malice,  inad- 
vertently displacing  wall  stones,  sometimes  picking  up  pot  shards. 

babbitt:  Neglect  is  the  number  one  threat,  indiscriminate  devel- 
opment is  number  two,  vandalism  is  number  three.  Neglect  feeds 
the  other  threats.  If  we  don't  have  an  informed  and  interested  pub- 
lic, the  loss  to  development  and  vandalism  goes  by  unnoticed. 

It  is  essential  that  we  engage  the  public  up  front,  ahead  of  any  law- 
suits to  block  development  or  criminal  prosecutions,  as  necessary  as 
those  may  sometimes  be. 

mcmanamon:  These  effects  are  cumulative,  so  the  more  we 
know  about  the  sites,  not  just  where  they  are  but  what's  in  them — 
the  greater  the  likelihood  we  can  route  a  trail  around  them,  say,  as 
opposed  to  over  the  top.  Another  effect  is  erosion.  Along  the 
Columbia  River,  we've  had  remains  just  dropping  into  the  water  not 
because  anybody  dug  them  up,  but  because  the  current  undercut 
where  they  were  buried. 


What  are  some  of  the  main  justice  issues? 

:  Once  prosecutors  learn  something  about  antiquities 
cases,  they  see  they're  interesting.  Given  there's  more  to  prosecute 
than  they  can  handle,  they  make  choices.  We  want  them  to  choose 
going  after  the  looters. 

Lawyers  like  to  win,  and  they  need  the  perception  that  they  can. 
Certainly  more  support  for  law  enforcement  will  make  for  stronger 
cases,  easier  to  win. 

In  northeastern  Arizona,  the  Apache  County  attorney  has  found  it 
easier  to  prosecute  looting  as  theft  of  government  property  rather 
than  as  a  violation  of  antiquities  laws.  He's  gotten  a  number  of  felony 
convictions.  More  power  to  him. 

:  We  continue  to  have  a  strong  partnership  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  offer  training  for  public  attorneys 
at  all  levels.  This  has  created  a  cadre  of  experts  who  know  they  can 
prosecute  and  win  the  cases.  The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Utah,  for 
example,  has  become  a  beehive  of  expertise. 

In  the  next  10  years,  what  should  agencies 
and  their  partners  be  focusing  on  primarily? 

:  It  circles  back  to  our  very  first  question.  The  answer  is 
raising  awareness:  internally,  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  exter- 
nally, among  the  public. 

Gray  literature  is  an  enormous  problem.  I  hate  to  think 
how  many  millions  of  pages  of  archeological  reports  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  last  decade.  The  technology  is  there;  we  need  a  major 
investment  of  funds.  Unfortunately,  databases  don't  capture  atten- 
tion as  much  as  chasing  looters  or  launching  a  public  education  pro- 
gram. Still,  it's  critical  both  to  good  management  and  our  credibili 
ty.  We  have  to  show  that  all  this  work  is  worth  doing. 

:  The  most  intractable  problems  are  the  least  sexy. 
Getting  a  handle  on  access  to  the  gray  literature  is  one.  That  holds 
for  collections  too. 

Infrastructure  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  for  legislative 
and  administrative  bodies  to  ignore  because  you  can  go  one  year 
without  improving  it,  and  then  another,  and  then  pretty  soon  you're 
really  in  trouble.  If  we  don't  attack  the  problem  soon,  we'll  lose  the 
justification  for  what  we're  doing  in  the  first  place. 

The  intellectual  capital  is  retiring.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  there  are  the  best  possible  replacements,  not  just  at  the 
last  minute,  but  archeologists  who  have  expertise  and  knowledge 
and  a  shared  history.  We  need  to  promote  that  as  part  of  a  policy 
that  defines  the  American  approach  to  public  archeology. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 


TAPPING   THE   EDUCATION   POTENTIAL   OF   BOSTON'S 
CENTRAL   ARTERY   PROJECT 


BY       ANN-ELIZA       H 


In  scale  it  falls  somewhere  between  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Chunnel.  Boston's  Big  Dig  (formally  known  as  the  Central 
Artery/Tunnel  Project)  is  the  largest  and  most  complex  highway  pro 
ject  in  the  nation's  history.  The  plan  includes  replacing  the  aging,  ele- 
vated portion  of  Interstate  93,  which 
winds  through  downtown  Boston,  with 
an  eight-  to  ten-lane  tunnel.  This  is  being  done  without  demolishing 
the  existing  interstate,  which  is  choked  daily  with  ten-  to  twelve 
hour  traffic  jams.  If  this  weren't  daunting  enough,  the  project 
includes  a  second  tunnel  named  for  baseball  legend  Ted  Williams, 
which  will  run  under  Boston  Harbor  to  Logan  International  Airport. 
A  new  bridge  will  be  built  across  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  River. 
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Preceding  pages,  kft  to  right:  Logan  Airport  access  ramps  under  construction  in  East  Boston  (also  shown  above);  archeohgist  offers  up  sample  finding;  students 
"mend"  a  four-foot  wash  basin  as  part  of  Big  Dig  exhibit. 
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>  the  largest  and  most  complex  highway  project  in  the  nation's  history. 

[It]  has  cored,  dredged,  graded,  and  dug  through  one  of  America's  oldest  cities. 
The  archeological  windfall,  as  one  may  imagine,  has  been  tremendous." 


Funded  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and  the 
Massachusetts  Highway  Department,  the  work  began  in  the  late  70's. 
The  project  has  cored,  dredged,  graded,  and  dug  through  one  of 
America's  oldest  cities.  The  archeological  windfall,  as  one  may  imagine, 
has  been  tremendous. 

When  the  collections  from  the  Big  Dig  were  turned  over  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  for  curation,  the  big  question 
was,  "Now  what?"  How  do  we  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artifacts 
and  a  couple  of  linear  feet  of  very  technical  reports  and  translate  them 
for  the  public?  It's  hardly  the  first  time  an  archeologist  has  asked  this 


question,  but  it  is  one  that  continues  to  challenge  us.  Fortunately,  in 
the  case  of  the  Big  Dig,  we  had  the  backing  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  William  Francis  Galvin,  who  sup- 
ported establishing  the  commission's  Archaeological  Curation  Center. 
Although  the  center's  primary  goal  is  caring  for  the  state's  collections, 
a  close  second  is  creative  public  education.  The  Big  Dig  provided  a  rare 
opportunity  to  bring  an  archeological  project  full  circle,  expanding 
MHC's  public  education  program  in  the  process. 

We  tested  the  waters  with  two  small  exhibits,  one  a  small  artifact 
display  for  Massachusetts  Archaeology  Week  1998,  the  other  a  set  of 
traveling  panels  for  less  secure  venues.  Conceived  as  an  attractive  way 
to  bring  Big  Dig  archeology  to  places  ill-equipped  to  display  artifacts, 
the  heavily  illustrated  panels  are  transported  to  libraries  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  work  is  taking  place. 

We  then  began  work  on  a  full-scale  exhibit:  Archaeology  of  the  Central 
Artery  Project:  Highway  to  the  Past.  Developed  with  appropriations  from 
the  state,  the  show  opened  in  September  of  last  year  and  will  remain 
until  July  2001  at  the  Commonwealth  Museum  in  the  State  Archives 
Building  in  Boston.  The  exhibit  was  written,  designed,  and  produced 


by  MHC  archeologists.  The  Gillette  Company,  headquartered  in 
Boston,  has  supported  the  project. 

Choosing  the  exhibit's  themes  was  our  first  and  most  challenging 
task.  As  with  any  construction-driven  project,  we  didn't  choose  the 
sites  to  be  excavated.  We  faced  the  problem  of  finding  common 
themes  for  sites  that  ranged  from  a 
Woodland  period  (1,000  B.C.  to  A.D  1,600) 
shell  midden,  to  the  home  of  a  17th-centu- 
ry widow,  to  a  tavern  that  burned  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  to  a  19th-cen- 
tury glass  factory.  Since  the  highway  was 
the  only  unifying  theme  among  these  sites, 
we  chose  to  organize  the  exhibit  as  a  kind 
of  historical  tour  of  the  neighborhoods 
through  which  the  artery  passes,  high- 
lighting common  topics  along  the  way.  It 
will  come  as  no  surprise  that  our  predomi- 
nately female  staff  decided  to  spotlight  the 
lives  of  women  in  each  neighborhood.  We 
also  chose  to  focus  on  past  diets,  the  history  of  technology,  and  gener 
al  archeological  techniques. 

The  exhibit's  organizing  principle  provided  visitors  a  variety  of  ways 
to  digest  the  large  amount  of  information.  In  each  neighborhood  we 
selected  a  few  of  the  most  important  sites  and  then  used  artifacts  and 
pictures  to  tell  interesting  stories.  This  has  proved  successful  in  part 
because  visitors  are  not  getting  caught  up  in  the  minutiae  of  archeo 
logical  detail,  but  are  being  swept  up  by  the  tales  being  told.  In  fact, 
visitors  frequently  comment  that  this  is  what  they  like  best  about  the 
exhibits.  The  wealth  of  stories  was  our  greatest  asset  since  the  budget 
did  not  allow  for  high-tech  multimedia  productions  or  videos,  which 
many  modern  audiences  expect.  The  focus  is  on  the  artifacts,  with 
enlarged  field  photos  and  reproduced  historical  records  complement 
ing  the  presentation. 


Above:  Cologne  bottles  from  South  Bostons  American  Glass  Manufactory. 
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"when  the  collections 


were  turned  over  for  curation,  the  big  question  was,  "Now  what?" 
How  do  we  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artifacts  and  a  couple  of 

linear  feet  of  very  technical  reports  and  translate  them  for  the  public? 


f  the  Neighborhoods 

We  expanded  the  neighborhood 
concept  to  include  Boston  Harbor  to  accommodate  several  small 
Native  American  sites  in  Charlestown  and  a  good-sized  shell  midden 
i'n  spectacle  Island.  This  afforded  the  opportunity  to  study  Indian  life- 
just  before  and  during  initial  contact  with  Europeans.  The  midden  and 
the  floral  and  fauna!  remains  it  contained  provided  an  excellent  vehi- 
[i  fore?  plaining  how  Native  Americans  used  coastal  resources.  From 
tin  different  sites  and  artifacts,  visitors  can  easily  picture  daily  life 
and  seasonal  movements  among  the  Massachusetts  people. 

tion  on  Native  American  women  illustrates  the  many  tasks  a 
woman  might  accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  day.  We've  also  used  cthno 
graphic  accounts  such  .is  William  Wood's  report  published  in  1634. 


The  Big  Dig  occasioned  the  first  major  geotechnical  study  of  the  har 
bor  that  chronicles  how  the  waning  of  the  glacial  era  caused  a  rise  in 
sea  level,  and  how  this,  in  turn,  has  changed  the  landscape  over  thou 
sands  of  years.  Visitors  are  always  fascinated  to  learn  that  at  one  time 
many  of  Boston's  Harbor  Islands  were  only  a  half-day  walk  away  from 
what  is  now  downtown  Boston 

town     Charlestown,  north  of  Boston  between  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  Rivers,  had  many  stories  to  tell.  In  the  17th  eentu 
ry,  it  was  the  scat  of  the  Squaw  Sachem,  a  woman  who  was  chosen 
leader  ot  her  tribe.  Later,  it  was  the  first  official  seat  of  royal  govern 
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Opposite:  Water  screening  artifacts  from  the  late  17th  century  privy  ofKatherine  Nanny  Naylor;  below  left:  sorting  artifact  from  the  Naylor  privy;  below  right:  stu- 
dent  visiting  a  pre  Revolutionary  War  site  in  the  North  End. 


ment  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  Central  Artery's  terminus 
fell  roughly  on  the  site  of  Governor  John  Winthrop's  "great  house." 
Although  archeologists  found  little  evidence  of  Winthrop's  brief 
occupancy  they  did  uncover  nearly  150  years  of  history  at  the  Three 
Cranes  Tavern,  which  occupied  the  site  later.  Mary  Long  kept  the 
operation  going,  expanding  her  family's  holdings  of  prime  downtown 
real  estate.  The  tavern  closed  in  1775  when  the  British  burned 
Charlestown  to  the  ground.  In  the  same  neighborhood  a  generation 
later,  Grace  Parker  became  the  owner  of  the  first  pottery  to  produce 
stoneware  in  New  England.  Her  husband  died  just  after  he  had  put 
everything  in  place  to  start  the  operation.  Grace  was  the  one  who 
actually  got  the  business  off  the  ground.  In  the  Big  Dig  exhibit,  visitors 
learn  about  these  two  widows  who  kept  their  families  together  by 
maintaining  the  successful  businesses  of  their  late  husbands. 


In  the  North  End  section  of  the  exhibit  vis- 
itors meet  Katherine  Nanny  Naylor,  whose  story  is  perhaps  the  most 
poignant.  The  site  consists  of  the  privy  from  her  house.  It  contained  a 
significant  amount  of  information  that  confirmed  the  documentary 
history  of  the  widow  of  a  successful  17th  century  merchant.  The  arti- 
facts include  a  collection  of  complete  leather  shoes,  fragments  of 
imported  silks  and  lace,  remarkable  ceramics  and  glassware,  and  con- 
siderable botanical  remains.  It  is  evidence  of  a  wealthy  household,  one 
with  a  connection  to  the  growing  global  economy.  Parisitologists, 
however,  documented  evidence  of  roundworm  and  whipworm. 
Indications  of  insect- infested  foodstuffs  further  suggested  the  Naylors 
suffered  from  poor  sanitary  conditions.  Also,  court  records  show  a  his- 
tory of  abuse  by  Katherine  Nanny  Naylor's  second  husband,  frighten- 
ingly  familiar  to  many  modern  audiences.  The  story  does  have  a  happy 
ending:  She  successfully  sued  him  for  divorce.  On  a  frivolous  note,  in 
the  privy  was  a  lawn  bowling  ball  that  is  currently  considered  the  old- 
est in  North  America.  Even  this  artifact  has  a  story:  In  17th  century 
Boston,  it  was  illegal  to  bowl  in  public  places. 
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Below:  Boric  points  from  Spectacle  Island  in  Boston  Harbor;  opposite:  the  Storrow  Drive  Bridge  takes  shape  over  Bostons  North  Star  ion  subway  platform. 


Most  recently,  archeolo- 
gists  excavated  the  remains  of  a  glass  factory  in 
South  Boston,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  first  in 
North  America  to  make  flint  glass,  known  today  as 
lead  crystal.  This  is  an  exciting  site  for  glass  scholars 
who  have  been  scrambling  to  expand  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  craft  in  New  England.  The  discovery 
revealed  the  transformation  of  glass  making  during 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  exhibit  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  generous  loans  from  the 
Sandwich  Glass  Museum.  The  complete  museum 
pieces  go  a  long  way  in  helping  visitors  understand 
what  all  those  tiny  fragments  represent.  However,  a 
few  of  our  guests  have  been  amazed  at  the  beautiful 
whole  examples  they  think  we've  found  as  well. 

The  Exhibit  as  Classroom 

When  we  learned  how  expensive  it  is  to  add  multi- 
media or  video  to  an  exhibit,  we  sought  creative 
ways  to  add  interactive  content  without  breaking 
the  bank.  The  first  is  a  handout  for  kids  called  Time 
Detectives,"  a  self-guided  tour  with  a  variety  of 
activities.  Just  before  exiting  the  exhibit  there  is  a 
kids'  corner  with  a  "What  Is  It?"  board  where  they 
answer  multiple  choice  questions  to  identify  arti- 
facts. There  is  also  an  "Archaeo-logic"  wall  where 
kids  can  draw  an  archeological  profile,  see  how  their 
bedrooms  might  look  to  an  archeologist  100  years 
from  now,  and  even  interpret  a  few  artifacts.  We 
aUo  printed  a  four-foot  image  of  an  18th  century 
washbasin,  mounted  it  on  hard  backing,  and  cut  it 
on  a  jigsaw  to  create  a  pot  to  'mend.' 

( )ne  sign  of  the  exhibit's  success  is  the  growing 
number  of  class  trips  among  grades  three  to  ten. 
Sinn  October,  nearly  3,000  students  have  visited. 
They  begin  with  a  quick  introduction  to  archeology 
and  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  Big  Dig.  Since  most 
school  buses  get  stuck  in  construction  related  traf- 
fic on  the  way,  we  haw  a  perfe<  i  segue,  Younger  stu- 
dents get  an  activity  kit  wil  tiger  hunts,  word 
short  art  ,  n  ind  artifact  projects 
that  they  complete  as  they  walk  through.  Older  st  u 


dents  participate  in  our  "Experts"  program.  Small 
groups  are  assigned  to  different  sites  in  the  exhibit 
and,  with  guidance  from  staff  archeologists,  conduct 
small  research  projects  that  help  them  become 
experts.  Then  they  give  their  classmates  a  guided 
tour.  The  program  can  be  scaled  according  to  skills, 
and  the  archeologists  are  flexible  about  how  the  stu- 
dents interpret  the  site.  One  group,  for  example, 
chose  to  interpret  theirs  in  the  form  of  a  poem. 

One  reason  the  trips  are  working  so  well  is  that 
before  arriving,  all  teachers  get  a  copy  of  Boston's 
Archaeological  Past,  a  guide  for  grades  five  to  eight.  An 
archeologist  calls  each  teacher  ahead  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  trip's  goals  and  assess  the  students  abili 
ties.  This  way,  archeologists  can  accommodate  vary- 
ing reading  levels,  attention  spans,  command  of 
English,  and  other  needs.  Also,  MHC  staff  can  learn 
something  about  teachers'  perceptions  of  archeolo 
gy.  This  ensures  that  everyone  is  prepared.  Not  all 
choose  to  use  the  curriculum  in  their  class,  but  many 
do.  In  creating  it  we  were  careful  to  meet  the  inter 
disciplinary  goals  of  the  state1  s  new  curriculum 
frameworks  for  social  studies.  Although  archeology 
is  not  a  required  subject,  teachers  can  use  it  to  satis- 
fy a  number  of  core  learning  standards.  Every  activi- 
ty begins  with  a  list  of  how  it  accomplishes  this. 
Our  program  was  perfectly  timed  because  teachers 
are  reassessing  their  curricula  to  comply  with  new 
standards  and  statewide  assessment  tests. 

At  the  opening  of  Highway  to  the  Past,  Secretary 
Galvin  reminded  guests  that  "these  excavations  give 
us  a  unique  window  into  colonial  life  in  Boston  and 
tell  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  many  interesting  people 
and  events."  It  may  not  be  a  new  message  to  archeol- 
ogists, but  it  is  one  that  resonates.  A  shocking  num 
ber  of  exhibit- goers  were  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
the  Native  American  presence,  that  there  is  any 
archeology  to  be  done  of  Boston's  past,  and  that  it 
was  a  required  part  of  the  Big  Dig.  All  are  pleasantly 
surprised,  and  leave  knowing  a  little  bit  more. 

For  more  information,  contact  Brona  Simon  or  Ann 
Eliza  Lewis,  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission, 
Massachusetts  Archives  Building,  220  Morrissey 
Blvd.,  Boston,  MA  02125,  (617)  727  8470,  e  mail 
Brona. Simon@sec. state. ma. us  or  Ann  Eliza. Lewis 
""see. state. ma. us.  Visit  the  exhibit  online  at  www 
si  .it  e ma. us/sec/mus/musexe/musarch  arehidx.htm. 


WINNING    WEBSITE 

The  Big  Dig  has  a  large 
presence  on  the  web  at 
www.bigdig.com.  The  site 
covers  all  aspects  of  the 
undertaking,  from  con- 
struction to  environmental 
studies  to  archeology,  a  pro- 
fessionally photographed 
and  designed  document  of 
the  project  and  its  impact 
on  the  city . 

Visitors  can  call  up  the  lat- 
est news,  tune  in  to  traffic 
updates  (which  use  live 
cameras),  or  examine  a  map 
of  the  areas  where  con- 
struction is  taking  place.  A 
section  called  "Engineering 
Marvels"  explains  how 
some  of  the  construction 
feats  were  done,  offering  a 
glossary  of  building  terms. 
Information  on  archeology 
is  under  the  heading 
"Environmental." 
The  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority,  the 
agency  responsible  for  this 
part  of  the  project,  was  for- 
tunate to  have  an  experi- 
enced web  designer  in- 
house,  along  with  writers  in 
its  public  affairs  office. 
Terry  Brown,  one  of  the 
writers,  says  the  agency  saw 
the  site  as  a  convenient  and 
cost-effective  way  to  get 
information  to  the  public. 
Not  having  to  spend  time 
on  mailings  and  answering 
phone  calls  frees  the  staff  to 
concentrate  on  other  things, 
he  says.  "What  I  wasn't  pre- 
pared for  is  how  big  it 
would  get  and  how  quick- 
ly." The  site  gets  approxi- 
mately 60,000  visitors  a 
month. 
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the  pacific  war 
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Left:  Japanese  coastal  gun  above  Simpson  harbor, 
rabaul,  new  britain,  abandoned  1944;  Below  left: 
Blast  door,  Japanese  military  headquarters,  peleliu, 
destroyed  1944;  Below:  Japanese  artillery,  piti 
point,  guam,  disabled  1944 


Blasted  palms  and  beaches  strewn «—_ 

brutality  and  chaos  amidst  idyllic  beauty.  The  newsreel  camera  jerks  and  shakes,  history  is  written  on  grainy  celluloid. 
Today  the  scene  is  silent,  and  but  for  the  recollections  of  aging  fathers,  these  places  are  the  back  of  beyond. 
The  gulf  of  time  that  separates  us  from  the  war  in  the  Pacific  has  stretched  to  half  a  century.  The  world  has  moved  on.  The  islands 
resume  the  life  they  knew,  back  to  the  quiet  rhythm  of  the  tides  and  the  eternal  march  of  vegetation,  nature  embracing  rust  and  concrete. 
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Photographer  Richard  Marin  captured  these  images  for  War  of  Our 
Fathcrs:  Relics  of  the  Pacific  Battlefields.  Of  the  sacrifice  by  both  sides  he 
writes,  "It  is  essential  to  our  humanity  that  we  accord  these  physical 
reminders  of  their  struggle  with  respect." 

As  nature  stakes  its  claim  to  what  was  left  behind,  federal  archeolo- 
gists  have  been  charting  sites  throughout  the  Pacific,  since  the  early 
1980s  under  a  DOI  mandate  to  assist  former  and  current  trust  territo- 
ries in  matters  of  preservation.  Places  like  Truk  Lagoon  and  Palau, 
where  the  bottom  is  strewn  with  Japanese  war  wreckage,  are  increas- 
ingly popular  among  sport  divers,  who  in  many  cases  know  more  about 
them  than  the  island  governments  do.  Safety  is  a  concern;  unexploded 
ordnance  is  common. 

The  islands  are  grappling  with  the  idea  of  these  sites  as  commemora- 
tive spaces,  the  broken  forms  a  ghostly  record  of  tragedy  and  sacrifice. 
Along  with  this  comes  the  problem  of  how  to  preserve  them,  and  even 
before  that,  knowing  where  they  are  and  in  what  numbers. 

Divers  from  the  NPS  Submerged  Cultural  Resources  Unit  got  a  start, 
locating,  drawing,  and  photographing  undersea  sites  for  local  preserva- 
tion officials.  Funded  by  the  NPS  Cultural  Resources  Training 
Initiative,  preservation  staff  from  Guam,  Truk,  Palau,  Kosrei,  and 
Pohnepei  took  to  the  waters,  getting  instruction  from  the  unit  in  sur- 
veying and  monitoring  the  wrecks,  many  recorded  as  they  went. 

Much  work  has  been  done  at  Guam's  War  in  the  Pacific  National 
Historical  Park,  which  preserves  several  areas — on  land  and  underwa- 
ter— that  contain  buildings,  fortifications,  and  equipment  from  the 
war  It  was  here,  in  Apra  Harbor,  that  NPS  and  local  investigators  doc- 
umented the  Japanese  armed  transports  Tokai  Maru  and  Kizygawa,  sunk 
in  1942.  The  Tinian  airfield  where  the  Enola  Gay  took  off  is  now  pre 
served  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark.  On  Taroa,  one  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  archeologists  have  surveyed  the  remains  ol  a  Japanese  airbasc, 
\\  ell  preserved  by  vegetation  and  virtually  untouched  because  no  one 
I  i  here  lor  more  than  30  years  alter  the  war.  The  report  is  one  in  a 
thai  NPS  has  published  on  Micronesian    continued  on  page  41 
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led  american  ordnance,  rabaul,  new  britain,  impacted  1944 
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Empennagc/yokosuka  d4y  ("judy")  dive  bomber,  north  of  eten  island,  truk,  crashed  1944 
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sites.  The  U.S.  Navy,  with 
numerous  war  relics  in  its 
Pacific  holdings,  is  active  in 
their  preservation. 

To  a  steadily  increasing  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  has  taken 
on  the  character  of  myth,  seen 
sometimes  through  a  senti- 
mental lens.  These  heirlooms, 
tangible  artifacts  of  the  time, 
will  hopefully  be  preserved  by 
the  institutions  we  have 
continued  on  page  43 
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Tread  from  sherman  tank,  guam,  abandoned  1944 
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established  to  enshrine  our 
past  and  nurture  our  national 
memory. 

War  of  Our  Fathers:  Relics  of  the 
Pacific  Battlefields,  photographs 
by  Richard  Marin,  text  by 
David  H.  Kogut,  and  fore- 
word by  Stephen  E.  Ambrose, 
is  available  from  Barnes  & 
Noble  Books.  Visit  the  web- 
site at  www.Warof 
OurFathers.com. 
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Implementing  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 


Interior  Decides  on  Kennewick  Man 

REMAINS   CONSIDERED   NATIVE   AMERICAN 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  determined  that  the  9,000-year-old  human  remains  found  in 
Washington  in  1996  are  Native  American  as  defined  by  NAGPRA.  The  decision  is  based  on  radio- 
carbon dating,  analysis  of  the  stone  point  embedded  in  Kennewick  Man's  hip,  and  sediment  analysis  per- 
formed last  year.  Two  small  bones  were  extracted  from  the  metatarsal  and  tibia  for  testing,  with  samples 
sent  to  three  radiocarbon  laboratories  for  independent  analysis:  the  University  of  California  at  Riverside, 
Beta  Analytical  in  Miami,  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  Accelerated  Mass  Spectrometry  Facility  at 
the  University  of  Arizona.  The  tests  yielded  a  likely  age  of  between  9,510  and  9,320  B.P 

As  defined  by  NAGPRA,  "Native  American"  refers  to  human  remains  and  cultural  items  related  to  tribes 
or  cultures  that  resided  in  the  area  now  encompassed  by  the  United  States  before  the  historically  docu- 
mented  arrival  of  European  explorers.  This  defini-       and  the  shape  rf  the  Cascade  pomt  m  hls  ^  provide  addldoiv 

al  evidence  consistent  with  the  radiocarbon  dates.  For  these 
reasons,  Kennewick  Man  is  considered  Native  American  for 
the  purposes  of  NAGPRA." 

Interior  is  now  addressing  the  issue  of  cultural  affiliation  or 
shared  group  identity  between  Kennewick  Man  and  any  mod- 
ern day  tribes  that  have  historically  inhabited  the  area  where 
the  remains  were  found.  The  U.S.  District  Court  in  Oregon  has 
extended  its  March  24  deadline  for  testing;  the  extra  time  will 
allow  input  from  the  tribes  in  determining  cultural  affiliation. 
In  addition  to  genetic  data  the  DNA  analysis  may  yield,  Interior 


tion  holds  regardless  of  when  a  particular  group 
lived  in  a  particular  area  and  whether  or  not  any  of 
these  early  Americans  were  affiliated — culturally 
or  biologically — with  current  day  tribes.  "We 
believe  that  these  are  the  bones  of  an  ancient  man 
who  lived  most  of  his  life  and  died  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  more  than  9,000  years  ago,"  said 
Francis  P.  McManamon,  chief  of  the  NPS  archeol- 


ogy and  ethnography  program  and  Department  of       will  use  archeological,  ethnographic,  linguistic,  biological,  and 
the    Interior   consulting   archeologist.    "His    age        historical  information  as  well  as  traditional  stones  of  the  five 

claimant  tribes, 
shows  that  he  was  here  more  than  8,000  years 

For  updates  on  developments  in  the  Kennewick  Man  story, 

the  arrival  of  European  exploration  of  our       visit  thc  NPS  archCology  and  ethnography  program's  web  site 
Lsphere.  The  sediment  adhering  to  his  bones       atwww.cr.nps.gov/aad/kennewick. 
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Hopi  Dispute  Heats  Up  at  Chaco  Culture  National  Park 

REVIEW   COMMITTEE   CALLS   FOR   INDEPENDENT   REVIEW 


Advising  on  the  dispute  at  New  Mexico's  Chaco  Culture 
National  Park,  the  NAG  PR  A  Review  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  "a  qualified  independent  contractor"  reassess  the 
Dark's  inventory  of  over  200  human  remains  and  743  funerary 
objects.  The  park  says  the  collection  has  links  to  the  Hopi,  Navajo, 
md  a  host  of  other  tribes  who've  lived  in  the  area.  The  Hopi,  with 
Zuni  concurrence,  protest  the  affiliation  with  the  Navajos — who 
:hey  claim  lack  deep  ancestral  ties — as  well  as  to  the  way  the 
:ribes  are  grouped  in  the  inventory's  statement  of  affiliation. 
The  park  based  the  inventory  on  "a  broad  range  of  both  sci- 
entific and  traditional  evidence"  of  the  region's  settlement  pat- 
terns, gathered  over  the  last  10  years.  The  committee  recom- 
mended a  new  study  to  affiliate  each  individual  and  object 
with  a  specific  site  and  tribe.  That  study  should  be  both  objec- 


tive and  perceived  as  such,  the  committee  said. 

Since  the  Hopi  say  they  cannot  air  their  concerns  in  a  group  set- 
ting, the  committee  also  called  for  one-on-one  consultation 
between  tribes  and  the  park.  Chaco  officials  say  they  had  already 
met  with  the  tribes  as  a  group — satisfying  the  NAGPRA  require- 
ments— as  well  as  individually  with  the  Hopi  and  others. 

The  park,  backed  by  its  attorneys  and  the  NPS  regional  office, 
does  not  plan  to  follow  the  recommendations.  Chaco  officials 
say  the  process  they  followed  is  not  subject  to  the  committee's 
authority  and  that,  using  a  software  program,  they  did  deter- 
mine affiliation  site  by  site,  even  though,  they  argue,  NAGPRA 
does  not  require  it.  The  park  says  the  process  was  objective. 

Above:  Navajo  weaver. 
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Jesse  Nusbaum — shown  here  (kneeling)  at  Colorado's  Mesa  Verde  National  Park — 
became  DOI's  iirst  departmental  consulting  archeologist  in  1927,  shortly  beiore  this 
photo  op  with  Sweden's  future  King  Gustav  (on  the  ladder,  his  wife  behind  him).  Interior 
created  the  position  to  oversee  the  growing  number  of  excavations  on  federal  land. 
Nusbaum,  appointed  Mesa  Verde's  superintendent  in  1921,  was  likely  the  first  archeol- 
ogist employed  by  either  DOI  or  the  Park  Service.  The  DCA's  importance  became 
increasingly  evident  as  "rescue"  archeology  responded  to  the  massive  construction  of 
the  postwar  boom.  The  '70s  brought  a  suite  of  laws  requiring  all  federal  agencies  to  pre- 
serve sites  threatened  by  their  activities;  the  DCA's  job  shifted  from  supervising  inves- 
tigations to  developing  programs  and  policies.  Today,  encounters  with  foreign  digni- 
taries are  more  likely  across  a  conference  table,  as  archeologists  from  the  DCA's  office 
hammer  out  agreements  to  stop  the  illicit  flow  of  artifacts  across  international  borders. 
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Common  Ground:  Archeology  and 
Ethnography  in  the  Public  Interest  is 
published  by  the  National  Park  Service 
Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist 
and  Archeology  and  Ethnography  Program. 

Statements  of  fact  and  views  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  an  opinion  or  an 
endorsement  by  the  editors  or  the  National  Park  Service. 

Send  comments,  articles,  address  changes,  and 
information  on  conferences,  training,  and  publi- 
cations to  Editor,  NPS  Archeology  and 
Ethnography  Program,  1849  C  St.  (NC  210),  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20240,  (202)  343-4101,  fax 
(202)  523-1547,  e-mail  david_andrews@nps.gov 
or  joe_flanagan@nps.gov. 
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